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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

BY THE PRESIDENT (MR. E, GUV DAWBER) 
[Djliveied at the General Meeting on Monday, 2 Xovernher 1925] 


L adies and gentlemen,— To follow 

such eminent men as we have had as Presidents 
would be difficult at any time, but in the im- 
mediate past years we have had those to preside 
over the affairs of the Royal Institute who by their 
attainments and erudition have so marked the 
epochs during which they held office, that to 
succeed them in the chair is a great honour and a 
greater responsibilitv. 

I cannot attempt to emulate the delightful humour, 
the keen wit and the profound scholarship of our past 
president, Mr. Gotch, whose addresses will always 
remain in our memories ; nor the peculiar grace 
and felicitous language of hlr. Paul Waterhouse, 
whose playful whimsicalities charmed us all ; a 
man whose untimely and sudden death since we 
last met in this room we all deplore, for by his 
sound common sense and his geniality he had 
endeared himself to eyery one. Which of us who 
heard it will eyer forget the noble eulogium pro- 
nounced by him at the Wren Bi-centenary banquet, 
one of the most remarkable tributes ever paid to 
the great master of architecture i 

Mr. Gotch has for the last two years occupied a 
.V 


unique position in that he is the first architect 
representing the provinces who has been President, 
and it must have lieen a matter of great gratification 
to him that he was selected for this honour. Plis 
second year of office will always be memorable, 
for in that year was carried to fruition the work that 
we trust is for the greatest good of the whole pro- 
fession — the amalgamation of the Royal Institute 
and the Society of Architects. 

This measure so long wished for, but so long 
delayed, has at last giyen to the architectural pro- 
fession one single and undiyided body, which, with 
its great Federation of Allied Societies in all parts 
of the United Kingdom and the Empire, is now in 
a position to speak with authority on behalf of a 
united profession. Eyeryone who has had anything 
to do with the amalgamation acknowledges the tact 
and good feeling shown on both sides, and the 
generous spirit in which the Society of Architects, 
whose members we gladE welcome into our 
ranks, have met us. 

The majority of architects in this country look 
to Registration as a necessary measure for giving 
to qualified architects the same professional status 
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and protection that are afforded to the other regis- 
tered professions, and the first use to which our 
new organisations will be put is the attainment of 
Statutory Registration. 

A Committee is now completing the draft of a 
Registration Bill, and after the necessary negotia- 
tions with other interests concerned are concluded, 
it is the intention of the Institute to promote this 
Bill in Parliament with the utmost energy until 
it becomes law'. We feel we can rely upon the 
cordial support of our members and our Allied 
Societies to see this through. 

Now that our differences are settled and a future 
policy agreed upon, the Institute can devote its 
energies “ to the advancement of Civic Archi- 
tecture,” to quote the words of our Charter — and 
to education — aims so interwoven that it is difficult 
to separate them. 

One of our most important duties is to maintain 
a high standard of education in the profession. 
The Institute is not a teaching body, but through 
our examination system we are in touch with the 
teaching given in the recognised schools, not only 
in Great Britain, but throughout the Empire. 
The duties of our Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion become every year more onerous and a vast 
amount of time is given by its members to work 
which is little knowm or appreciated. The Board 
controls the examinations, its members visit and 
report upon the work of all recognised schools and 
they arrange the competitions for the valuable 
bursaries, prizes and scholarships under the 
authority of the Royal Institute. 

During the past few years great changes have 
been made owing to the increasing number of 
Universities and Technical Colleges which now 
include architecture as one of the subjects for 
degrees and diplomas. In the old days we relied 
upon external examiners to see that the school 
standard was equal to that of the Institute examina- 
tions, but latterly it has been found impossible 
to compare by this means the standards reached in 
various schools working under different conditions. 
The Institute has therefore set up a small board 
of architects, who visit all the schools to report 
upon the staff, curriculum and equipment, and 
this has been found most helpful to the schools as 
well as to the Board of Architectural Education. 

It is not our aim to mould all the schools after 
one type, but to encourage and develop the best 
features in their various courses, and we propose 


to invite the great Universities, the Board of 
Education, the London County Council and other 
bodies, to appoint representatives to sit upon our 
Board of Architectural Education — to assist us 
in the non-technical side of our work with their 
experience. We are convinced this is the right 
method to adopt if architectural education is to 
keep fully abreast of modern requirements. 

That these requirements are great I cannot too 
strongly urge upon the young men taking up the 
study of architecture to-day. Genius alone may 
enable a man, to some extent, to avoid the pitfalls 
of ignorance ; but the immense development of 
new methods of construction, the keen competition 
and the improving standards of education, demand 
on the part of the ordinary man the best general 
technical and artistic training that he can acquire 
if he is to attain a reasonable amount of success 
in making a livelihood. I feel verj' strongly, 
however, that with all this more or less theoretical 
training we must not neglect the more practical 
side of our profession. One of the methods pro- 
posed is for students after their course of school 
training to go direct into an architect’s office. If 
they w'ere to go instead for six months into the 
workshops and to spend a further period as clerks 
of works upon some large or even medium-sized 
building, they would gain practical knowledge and, 
in my opinion, be better qualified to start practice 
than by coming straight from the schools or even 
from an architect’s office. 

The old system of pupilage doubtless had its 
drawbacks, and was sometimes greatly abused, 
but we must not forget that all our greatest archi- 
tects had their training in this way. 

On the general subject of architecture it may 
seem almost superfluous for me to address you, 
were it not that long custom has imposed upon 
your President the responsibility of doing so at 
the opening of a new session. 

A country ’s history is written in its architecture, 
and to us it is absorbingly interesting to note how 
architecture crystallises the tendencies of an age and 
to mark the extent to w'hich it may, and, indeed 
must express, the culture of an entire generation. 
Architecture is not made, it grows out of the 
necessities and requirements of a nation, and the 
attitude of the public towards it is to a great extent 
the social reflex of contemporary civilisation. 
Without a love and care for art, no nation has ever 
arrived at any' point of eminence. 
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Architecture as a social art involves a number 
of conditions which do not exist in an art which is 
individualistic. This distinction explains other con- 
siderations which affect the question of public taste. 
The fact is that few works of art have ever received 
the unanimous approval of the world. One may 
safely say that two-thirds of mankind desire to 
be led and are always on the look-out for a lead ; 
they want to have opinions but have not thought 
out enough material on which to base them, and so 
they readily follow some leader. It is of the greatest 
importance therefore that the public should culti- 
vate some art sense. The average citizen should 
demand and appreciate attractive and well arranged 
cities, beautiful parks and gardens and well 
designed buildings, for greater interest and appre- 
ciation on the part of the public will add new 
inspiration to the efforts of architects and crafts- 
men. 

Some say that everything popular must be bad ; 
some urge that the claims of commerce lead to 
the neglect of good architecture ; others that the 
noble tradition of architecture is being debased 
by its surrender to purely utilitarian considerations ; 
but few, I am sure, will dispute that one of the most 
helpful aids towards a better appreciation of archi- 
tecture to-day is that the great pioneers in trade and 
commerce are erecting some of the finest modern 
buildings. Can we, for instance, contemplate the 
new Bank of England, the Britannic House in 
Finsbury Square, the new Midland Bank in Cheap- 
side, Lloyd’s E.xchange, the new Holt building in 
Liverpool, and many others in London and the 
provinces, without acknowledging that commercial 
architecture is rapidly taking a high place in our 
civic life ? 

If we think of the buildings that would have 
been erected for such purposes half a century ago 
we need not be despondent about the future or fail 
to recognise that amongst our business people, at 
any rate, an appreciation of architecture is growing. 

Some of our critics consider much that is being 
done in our towns and cities is “ ugly, coarse and 
soulless ” — to quote from a letter in The Times of 
last July — and cite the buildings at Wembley and 
Adelaide House and Wellington Street in the Strand 
as examples ; but may we not, on the other hand, 
regard these typical specimens of buildings as an 
endeavour on the part of the designers to get away 
from the banalities of so-called period architecture 
and the too slavish imitation of the past ? Is it not 


the fact that the public for so long have been used 
to that sort of thing that any attempt at originality 
or a departure from the conventional is bound at 
first to meet with disapproval } 

When we think of the heated discussions we have 
had this year over the Hudson Memorial and 
Epstein’s “ Rima ” in Hyde Park, on the one hand, 
and over Gilbert’s fountain and “ Eros ” in 
Piccadilly Circus, on the other, does it not make 
one sceptical as to the value of current opinion 
regarding any work of art that is new and strange ? 

Thirty years ago the Shaftesbury Memorial with 
“ Eros ” was the butt of criticism as vehement 
as that levelled at “ Rima ” to-day. It was a 
“ hideous structure,” a “ big satire,” an “ inco- 
herent mass of metal with neither simplicity nor 
purity of design,” and more to the same effect, 
though some few, ahead of the crowd, considered 
the memorial “ beyond all question a noble work of 
art,” an opinion which has been fully endorsed by 
time. To-day “ Rima ” has been as severely 
criticised, but in this case, I think, more justly. 
Does not all this inconsistency of expressed 
opinion make us wonder whether public taste 
exists and, if it does, whether it is of any value 
at all ? One is reminded of the remark of Tacitus : 
“ The public is no real judge of what is good 
or bad.” 

With regard to architecture, we should welcome 
criticism of our work, even friendly abuse, because 
it is evidence that the public are beginning to take 
an interest in architecture and to notice what they 
think are its merits or failings and this is one great 
step towards their not only demanding but obtain- 
ing architecture worth having. 

If with improved taste on the part of the public, 
and better education on the part of architects, we 
have better buildings in our towns, should we not 
treat them properly and not disfigure them with 
vulgar signs and advertisements ? 

We are living in an age of advertisement ; the 
victory of vulgarity over the decent reticence which 
once was a main characteristic of our countrymen has 
of late years seemed to overstep all bounds. There 
is a place for everything and a right and wrong way of 
doing things: the place fpr advertisements is not on 
• buildings and in positions where they are an offence 
to the eye and an outrage upon public taste. The 
right way of drawing attention to a product is to en- 
list the sympathetic consideration of the potential 
purchaser and not to set his nerves on edge and 
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shock his feelings by forcing the article on him at all 
times and seasons in the crudest possible manner. 

A strident siren deafening our ears would not 
be tolerated for one minute, yet advertisements 
that equally offend the eye are accepted without 
protest. 

In many of our towns — London in particular — 
fine buildings are disfigured and architectural 
features entirely obliterated by signs and letters 
many feet high, out of scale with their surroundings, 
spoiling and vulgarising the whole facade. Think 
what our streets would be like if all the names and 
advertisements were confined to the facia board 
only — all, so to speak, hung on the line ! What a 
comparatively agreeable picture gallery thev would 
become ! 

If this is the case in our towns and cities, what of 
the country ? How continually we sec roadsides 
and villages marred by notice boards, advertising 
some patent medicine, tea or whiskv, with a 
repetition that actually defeats its own object. A 
few years ago nobody would have dreamt of ad- 
vertising in this manner, but to-day everyone is 
allowed, apparently without any control, to displav 
hideous advertisements, spoiling the rural char- 
acter of the land. But, happily, there are indica- 
tions that matters are changing fur the better. As 
an instance of what can be done, take the beautiful 
road beside the Ri\ er ^^’ye between Chepstow and 
Tintern, vhich for some years past had been greatly 
marred by advertisements actually plastered on the 
rocks and ruining this stretch of t}pical Lnglish 
scenery. This was Crown property, and one of 
our more public-spirited members in that district 
wrote to the Office of Woods and Forests urging 
that this disfigurement should be discontinued, 
with the result that the Commissioners issued 
instructions to the lessee that it should be stopped. 

'rhe great oil firms, owing to public protests, 
have to a great extent withdrawn their unsightlv 
hoardings from the fields, and at length, after manv 
years of Parliamentary difficulties, the Advertise- 
ments Regulation Act of 1907 has been amended 
and this session has received the Roval assent. 
The new Act is the outcome of conferences between 
the Scapa Society and the advertising section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, who acted for 
the great bill-posting organisations throughout 
the country, and it has been helped forward by the 
friendly sympathy of the Home Office, the Ministry 
of Health and the Countv Councils Association. In 
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order that the charm of country prospects may no 
longer be destroyed by the callous advertiser, it now 
remains for the local authorities to use their powers 
to their full extent and for country residents and 
wayfarers to urge action. 

The thanks of the whole community are due to 
the Scapa Society for their unremitting efforts in 
this direction, efforts which have now been 
crowned with success. 

It seems a pity that steps have not been taken 
by the Ministry of Transport to safeguard from 
the display of advertisements the great new roads 
that are now being constructed, for here there is an 
opportunity of making these highways, if free from 
hoardings, and with houses and buildings well 
designed and arranged on either side, unique in 
their dignity and beauty. More consideration 
should also be given to their junctions with existing 
roads, where splendid opportunities are being 
missed for fine traffic centres, planned with digni- 
fied buildings around them. 

A tax on advertisements, as in France and other 
countries, would not only serve as a source of 
income to the State, but as a deterrent to manv 
who advertise in a vulgar manner. The whole 
attitude towards this question is becoming more 
hopeful, and in years to come we may expect to 
see advertisements treated in a reasonably artistic 
manner. 

Now when we turn to our old villages and coun- 
try towns the position is not so hopeful. Too 
often we see villages, whose rustic character is their 
chief charm and attraction, being spoiled by new 
erections that ape the worst features of our city 
buildings and are intrinsically out of place. Yet 
all this is being done under the mistaken idea that 
progress is being made. 

England possesses exquisite old villages and 
country towns, some of the most beautiful in the 
world. They are a unique and priceless heritage, 
the admiration and envy of all who visit our shores, 
that should be preserved at all costs ; but it is no 
exaggeration to say that in half a century’s time, at 
the rate so-called improvements are being made, 
the destruction of almost all the beauty and dis- 
tinction with which our ancestors enhanced these 
towns and villages will be complete. 

There are, it is true, the town-planning powers 
conferred on Local Authorities by Mr. John 
Burns. They have, however, been adopted but 
slowly, and as regards matters of amenitv they 
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have been used and administered with far too 
much timidity. During the last Session of Parlia- 
ment the statutes were consolidated in a new 
Act embodying the various amendments made 
since 1909. The general effect of these has been 
to simplify procedure and extend the scope of 
the original Act, while increasing the power of the 
Alinister of Health to enforce its use. 

It is to be hoped that the measure needed to 
extend town-planning powers to the built-up 
areas of towns, which the Alinister has expressed 
his intention of introducing, will be passed into 
law at an early date, with any amendment found 
necessary to make the present Act effective as a 
means of preserving the pleasantness of the country- 
side. 

It is essential that the members of this Institute 
and the public generally should support the exten- 
sion of this beneficent work, and should insist 
on a vigorous administration of all existing powers 
on the part of Local Authorities and the Central 
Government. 

In the carrying out of their duties under the 
Housing Acts, the various niunicipalities have a 
great responsibility. In many cases we see houses 
and layouts which are to be commended in every 
way, suitable to the district, of good local materials, 
comfortable, well planned and designed, and 
adding to the amenities of the countryside. 
'Phose which reach this standard are, unfortu- 
nately, the exception. Local .Authorities, who since 
1923 have been freed from much central guidance 
and control in such matters, are too often neglecting 
to maintain a decent standard of design in their 
housing work. Certain it is that, either for lack 
of proper control, or thrcnigh want of care or 
designing ability, whole districts are being dis- 
figured by small buildings placed promiscuously 
by the roadsides, built without the slightest regard 
to their position or the character of the site, of 
inharmonious materials and inappropriate design. 
I am not unmindful of the difficulties which at 
present beset building enterprise, and make full 
allowance for them, but I say that a people who 
tolerate without protest such disregard for appear- 
ance must have lost that sense of seemliness which 
is at the root ot proper civic pride ; one wonders 
whether they are utterly oblivious to their sur- 
roundings. 

Our great railway companies are advertising the 
beauties and attractions of the towns and districts 
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served bv their lines, and at the same time en- 
couraging art by commissioning painters of note 
to design posters depicting various types of land- 
scape charm ; but what is the use of these efforts 
bv the railwav companies if the Local Authorities 
do not realise their responsibilities and allow 
buildings to be erected which are wholly out of 
harmonv with their surroundings ? 

The acquisition of a piece of land should not 
give to the purchaser an immoral right to erect any 
building which will prove to be a disfigurement and 
an eyesore in surroundings of beauty and grandeur. 

Our pictures and other national treasures of art 
are carefully housed, and entrusted to the care of 
experts to safeguard and prevent their being tam- 
pered with — pictures expressive of the centuries in 
which thev were painted, but, after all, only seen and 
enjoyed by the comparatively few w ho can appreciate 
them. Our villages and towns, on the other hand, 
are seen by everybody and are a part of the actual 
life of their inhabitants, of the people whose taste 
is being daily formed by the environment in which 
they dwell. Yet the artistic care of villages and 
towns we hand over without thought to the safe 
keeping of those who have no qualifications for the 
work, and who, with the best intentions, lamentably 
betray their trust. 

We build magnificent roads, we pave our streets 
and have the most efficient and up-to-date systems 
of drainage ; we lay on water, gas and electricity 
and all that makes for the material comfort of life, 
and yet with all this we neglect the aesthetic side, 
the cultivation of the beautiful and all that gives 
real and lasting pleasure to those who dwell in the 
country. When we think that day by day all over 
England old buildings are being pulled down 
w ithout protest, to make w ay for new buildings, the 
majority without the slightest beauty or fitness, it 
makes us marvel at our folly in allowing to be swept 
away the old work which tells the historv and 
tradition of our countrv in everv town and village 
throughout the land. 

I feel we owe a debt of gratitude to the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings for the 
energetic action and protests thev so consistently 
make against such vandalism. To what a state of 
apathy have we fallen in England to-dav when we 
can allow without protest the gradual demolition 
of an old historical building like Warwick Priory, 
with all its traditions and associations, and the 
shell only to be rescued by an enterprising American 
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who is pulling it down stone by stone for re- 
erection in America, where it may stand as a 
lasting reproach to our crass indifference in parting 
with one of these irreplaceable heritages of the 
past. How truly did the late Lord Curzon write 
in his will that he was “ convinced that beautiful 
and ancient buildings, which recall the life and 
customs of the past are not only historical docu- 
ments of extreme value, but are a part of the 
spiritual and aesthetic heritage of a nation, imbuing 
it with reverence and educating its taste !” 

It seems to be forgotten that throughout the 
country every district had up to the close of the 
eighteenth century' and even later its own indi- 
vidual character and traditional methods of build- 
ing, partly owing to the local material available. 
This gave a special and pleasing distinction to the 
countryside, and at a glance one could recognise 
the architecture of any part of England. 

Now all this is altered. The introduction of 
railways changed to a great extent the local char- 
acter of building, by enabling cheaper materials 
to be brought long distances to districts where 
they were unknown. The introduction of machine- 
manufactured joiners’ and smiths’ work has dis- 
placed the local craftsmen, and to a very great 
extent the enforcement of building bye-laws — 
necessary in towns and cities perhaps, but needless 
and foolish in a great measure under the different 
conditions of country life — have all contributed to 
alter village architecture ; but as well the advent of 
the motor car, with its encouragement of restless- 
ness and constant change of place, has not only 
been responsible for the change in countiy' life, 
but has made people unwilling to spend money on 
their houses, or to make their permanent abodes 
of architectural value, cheapness having become 
the one object to be attained. 

Think of our old villages to-day in every part of 
the country, with the constant succession of motor 
cars streaming through as if on business of life and 
death, their occupants regardless of the comfort and 
quiet of those who live there and not even 
troubling to look at the buildings they pass by. 
Speed and yet increasing speed seems to be the sole 
object and everything apparently has to give way to 
this. 

The policy of the new road makers apparently 
is to sweep away everything that stands in the way 
of speed : the winding picturesque lanes and roads 
are widened and straightened, miles of unnecessary 


concrete curbing are laid on either side of the old 
grass-bordered highways — for paths that have never 
been needed in the past — magnificent trees are cut 
down, corners are rounded, and frequently the 
entrance to villages vulgarised by oil pumping 
stations and advertisements, so as to enable greater 
haste to be achieved by the motorist. 

Can it be wondered at that all regard for old 
buildings or villages is in danger of becoming a 
thing of the past ? 

I should like to quote here some recent words of 
Professor Lethaby, who truly says, “ The England 
that we love is the England of old towns, tilled 
fields, little rivers, farms, churches and cottages. 
If by violently marring the fair country and 
vulgarising the shy old buildings, we obtain so 
much less to love, what shall it profit ? Without 
an England to love we cannot remain stout of 
heart and enduring. Civilisation cannot be had 
merely as a word — it rests on foundations.” 

I am sure the majority of people deplore the 
changes to which I have referred, changes taking 
place so rapidly, but a united and systematic effort 
on the part of architects and Local Authorities 
might do something to preserve the still remaining 
charm of the country. 

In certain towns and districts there might be 
formed small Civic Committees, annually elected 
by the ratepayers, whose duty it would be to try 
and foster wider interest in their localities, their 
historic traditions, their romance, and their archi- 
tecture. They would enter on their task, not in 
any spirit of fussy interference, or the pushing 
of fads, but helpfully, with suggestions and advice. 
The functions at first might be only advisory, 
but they would in time set up a sort of com- 
mission to which it would be a privilege and 
honour to belong. The annual elections would 
ensure that the work did not get into a groove, 
and the members would have no self-interested 
motives. 

On every committee there might be an architect, 
selected for his knowledge of the architecture and 
traditional buildings of the locality, and care should 
be taken to elect if possible only those who took 
an interest in their town or village, and were 
actuated by a sense of civic pride. In case of any 
matters of importance power should be given 
to call in the Commission of Fine Arts to give 
counsel. 

This may sound Utopian, but there are already 
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many societies of this nature, acting without 
elected authority, who are doing admirable and 
most helpful work in Birmingham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Norwich, Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, and 
other places. 

At first the establishment of such committees 
might be regarded with suspicion, any interference 
with the liberty of people would be resented, but 
if it were felt that the advice was purely for the 
general and artistic welfare of the place, their help 
would in time not only be respected, but invited. 

We realise that changes must take place, the 
constant stream of visitors and trippers brought 
in cars and charabancs to our villages and out-of- 
the-way corners of England are all destroying 
their old-world charm and last vestiges of remote- 
ness — but these changes would modernise them 
more harmoniously if carried out under careful 
and sympathetic guidance. 

We have surely passed the time w'hen it is said 
“ What is the use of calling attention to such things, 
they will be done whatever protests are made and 
we must accept them ” — but why should we ? 
Great changes and improvements are taking place 
every day, societies are springing up for the pro- 
motion of objects unheard of years ago, the tidying 
up of our towns and villages, the prevention of 
litter and rubbish, and all matters tending to 
familiarise our people from their childhood with 


ugliness and disorder and vitiating the taste of the 
entire nation. 

Many may say these things are too trivial to 
speak of — not worth the attention of a great 
Institute such as this — but is it really so ? Are 
we not, as architects, all keenly interested in the 
welfare of our country, in its beauty, its buildings 
and everything that makes it more attractive, more 
wholesome and more joy-giving ? 

At the present time architecture and decorative 
building, town planning and schemes for housing 
are engaging the careful attention of all nations, 
and it is for this Institute to show, by the work of 
its members, that it stands for England in the 
forefront of this movement. 

Architecture is everybody’s business, and the 
public have the strongest possible interest in being 
served by a competent body of men. It is essen- 
tially a social matter and the unqualified or un- 
skilful architect may do something far worse than 
waste his client’s money. He may be inflicting 
irreparable damage on a beautiful site, or marring 
an otherwise harmonious street and so injuring 
the work of others with more artistic vision. 

It is for members, therefore, of this Royal 
Institute of British Architects to realise the respon- 
sibility that rests upon them and to devote all 
their powers and skill to the “ advancement of 
Civic Architecture.” 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


Sir FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A., in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, said : 
There are two strains that I find running through 
the President’s address : one is that of the artist, 
the other that of a man who loves his country ; and 
to have these two qualities united is, I think, a source 
of great satisfaction to you who have placed him in 
this honourable position. 

The President has covered so wide a field that it is 
impossible for me to follow him, but I should like to 
say a few words about the education, not so much of 
the profession — because that is now in good hands — 
but the education of the public. For good or ill, 
this is a democratic country, and it is desirable that 
we should educate our masters. We have been told 
that, I think, by statesmen of authority. Therefore, 
if anything can be done to extend the knowledge of 
architecture — and I see signs of it in many directions— 
by the publications which are issued and by the 
societies that are formed, the time will soon come when 


a better knowledge of architecture will pervade the 
people of this country. 

Another part of the President’s address which also 
interested me — and which I am very glad he touched 
upon — is the crying evil of outrageous and vulgar 
advertisement. We suffer from it badly in London, 
but we are even more tried when we see it in the 
country. In London, I am afraid, we get hardened 
to vulgarity ; but we can escape it — and there is no 
place like London to leave. We want to go into the 
country for a little rest and a little pleasure, but even 
there we are assailed on every side by the evil we have 
tried to escape. All the new inventions that have been 
made for our convenience, and for the profit of those 
who make them, are answerable, I suppose, for this 
state of things. I am glad to find that something is 
being done to get rid of the evil. I am told, for 
instance, that certain companies have given instructions 
for their posters to be removed from places where 
they have become an offence to the people. I re- 
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member, some years ago, finding myself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton Water, and I found that 
the whole of this large spread of water, very beautiful 
in many parts, was dominated by an enormous 
enamelled iron board, with lettering quite as long as 
this room, advertising somebody's oats. The effect 
that that advertisement had on me — I hope it had the 
same effect on others also — was that I gave strict orders 
that those oats were never to enter my home. The sug- 
gestion has been made by the President — and I cannot 
think, for the life of me, why it has not been adopted — 
that there should be a taxation on advertisements. 
I quite see that it would lead to difficulties in many wavs 
if you carried it as far as newspaper advertisements ; 
but if you limited the taxation to posters, it would 
surely be an easy matter to arrange. In other coun- 
tries advertisements are taxed, in some cases heavilv 
taxed, and nothing is more easy than to collect this 
tax, because it is done by means of a stamp. If 
an advertisement is seen without a stamp, he who 
placed it there is prosecuted. We are casting about 
for fresh means of taxation vhich would not injure 
the community : here is a method which would 
benefit the community. Why not adopt it ? 

I always feel a little diffident when talking about 
architectural matters. I know I am to be followed 
by one whose knowledge of his profession is 
profound, and whose manner of imparting it to 
others is most interesting. In proposing this vote of 
thanks to the President, I do so in the most cordial 
way, and I am sure the advice that he has given will 
sink into our minds, and we shall try, each in our little 
wav, to act according to it. 

Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said ; I ha\e much pleasure in 
secondingthevoteof thankstothePresidentand in doing 
so I congratulate him on having attainedthehighestrank 
in the profession after long years of devoted service to 
the Institute. His energy, his organising ability, his 
urbanity and his readv sympathy %\ill, I am confident, 
carry him successfullv through the onerous duties and 
responsibilities of the President of the R.I.B.A. He 
has given us to-night a very suggestive address and has 
touched on matters which are of interest not only to 
architects biit to all educated people. In regard to 
ourselves he has pointed out that the hatchet is at 
length buried and the rift closed which has divided the 
ranks of architects for two generations. The Institute 
can now go forward with the work to which it dedicates 
itself, “ Usui civium decori urbium,” and the condition 
of its doing so is that its members should pull together. 

I do not mean for an instant in the sense of a Trade 
Union ; what I refer to is team-work, the feeling of 
honourable obligation to work loyally with others, even 
at the cost of personal sacrifice and the loss of personal 
advertisement. I have noticed since the war a growing 


tendency among the younger brethren to indulge in 
caustic criticism of the work of their colleagues. lam 
not referring to what we all say of each other among 
ourselves but to deliberate criticism delivered in public 
and addressed to the public. The excuse given is that 
it is necessary to educate the public. Of course it is 
very easy to make mincemeat of the efforts of one's 
neighbour, and it is an agreeable pastime, because it 
gives the critic a sense of power and enables him to 
remove some of his neighbours’ landmarks, but I would 
suggest that this criticism is seldom based on adequate 
knowledge. The educated public is not so ignorant of 
the difference between good and bad architecture as to 
require to be spoon-fed and the proceeding appears to 
me to be unprofessional and is certainly unsportsman- 
like, and this last ground is, 1 think, its final condem- 
nation. If dirty linen has to be washed, the proper place 
for the operation is the back office and not the open 
market. The president suggested a tax on the adver- 
tisements that disfigure our buildings and our country- 
side : the blaze of vulgarity at Piccadilly Circus, for 
example, the gigantic wooden cows that disfigure the 
fields, the humorous tradesmen painting each other’s 
backs. I hope this suggestion will be followed up. 
These advertisements are a source of annoyance to the 
great majority of the community, and the advertisers 
ought to comjiensate the community for this annoyance 
by further contributions to the revenue. I should like 
to see the tax extended to organiseil advertisenient in 
other quarters, but I fear this is too elusive and subtle 
to be within the range of jjractical politics. 

The President devoted most of his paper to a plea 
for the preservation of the amenities of our towns and 
countryside and here his appeal is not only to archi- 
tects but to the public. I am w holly with him in this. 
.\ great deal has been done to direct attention to the 
preservation of valuable buildings and scenery, and 
much has been done by this Institute, the Society 
for the Preservation of .Ancient Buildings and the 
National Trust, and I may refer particularly to the 
admirable work done by the .Ancient Alonuments 
Board of the Office of Works, but there is a long lee-w ay 
to make up. Not only do people still regard h.uildings 
later than the end of the seventeenth century as (jf 
little or no interest, but the public has not yet learnt 
to regard great architecture as great art, as great as 
the masterpieces of painting and sculpture, not less 
entitled to preservation and protection than they are. 
We have at this moment a case in point which is causing 
many of us the most profound anxiety. I refer to 
Waterloo Bridge. No one w ould think of allow ing the 
most eminent of sculptors to remodel Stevens’ Welling- 
ton Monument, or the most skilful of our painters to 
repaint Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne. A’et Waterloo 
Bridge is in danger of either destruction or mutilation. 
Waterloo Bridge is, I believe, the finest bridge ever 
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built. The President of the Institute of American 
Architects, in expressing an earnest hope for its 
preservation, rightly describes it as a “ Truly National 
Monument. ” In the opinion of all competent artists 
it is a noble piece of monumental architecture and I 
maintain that on this ground it is as much entitled to 
be preserved, unaltered, as any other great work of art. 
Really great art, whether it is in architecture, painting, 
or sculpture, is a priceless possession and should be 
absolutely inalienable, because any one generation is a 
trustee of it for the generations that follow. Waterloo 
Bridge is with St. Paul’s a vital and essential feature 
of London, and what will future generations think of 
this, if it allows this splendid work to be destroyed or 
tampered with in any way by anybody ? I hope this 
Institute will continue the strenuous elTort it is making 
to save the Bridge. 

In regard to the countryside the President speaks 
with the authority of one who knows it intimately, and 
I am glad he quoted the beautiful description written 
by my old friend W. R. Lethaby, who has the knack 
of hitting the nail on the head just where it is wanted. 
The England that we love, that our people have fought 
for and will fight for again, is the England that he 
describes, not the England of the motor-car and the 
bungalow. 

The problem of road planning is, of course, a difficult 

Unveiling of Mr. 

The PRESIDENT : I have now, as the incoming 
President, one very pleasant duty to perform, and that 
is to accept, on behalf of the Institute, and to unveil, 
the portrait of our past President, Mr. Gotch, so that 
this picture will be added to the excellent collection of 
portraits which we are rapidly accumulating in the 
Institute premises. It is peculiarly interesting this 
year because the portrait has been painted bv the well- 
known artist, Mr. T. C. Gotch, our late President’s 
brother. He, as you know, is the President of the 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists, and 1 
am sure that when you see this portrait you will 
really congratulate him upon the admirable way in 
which he has fulfilled his task. 

It is very difficult for me to speak of Mr. Alfred 
Gotch in his presence, but, as I have known him 
for a very great number of years, and have had the 
pleasure of sitting on the Council with him for almost 
an equal number of years, I am as well privileged, I 
think, as anyone in this room to speak of him. Mr. 
Gotch has made a most admirable Chairman ; he has 
conducted the affairs of the Institute in a firm and fair 
manner, and his treatment of difficulties has been 
judicious and sound. But this was only to be 
expected from a man like Mr. Gotch, who for years 
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one. Just now it is much in the air. Town planning, 
road planning, regional planning, arterial roads, zoning 
and the whole box of tricks have become for the time 
almost a fetish. I do not underrate the importance of 
these matters ; they require very close consideration, 
but they are only a part and not the whole of the 
problem of modern civilisation. The Ministry 
of Transport, which has to consider it from many 
points of view, has shown a most welcome recog- 
nition of the monuments of the past, but this attitude 
would be greatly strengthened if the public realised 
that if everything is to be sacrificed to the motor, the 
charm of our English countryside, absolutely unique as 
it is, will be lost. We don’t want the whole of England 
Haussmannised. The President’s protest and appeal 
comes none too soon and I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to him for his excellent 
address. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT : Ladies and gentlemen, Sir 
Frank Dicksee and Sir Reginald Blomfield, — I thank 
vou very much indeed for the kind way in which 
you have proposed, seconded and accepted this vote 
of thanks. I have, I admit, thought a good deal 
about this paper, and it is a very great pleasure to me 
to feel that it has interested you in hearing it. 

Gotch’s Portrait 

past has been so conversant with public life in his 
own county. Mr. Gotch, apart from his work as 
President, will always be known for the wonderfu’ 
series of books that he has written upon Renaissance 
.Architecture in England. In fact, he was in modern 
times one of the great protagonists in that movement, 
the author of many admirable works which have now 
become classics in architectural literature. We hope 
that in his well-earned leisure — and he is blessed with 
perennial youth — he will be able to find time to con- 
tinue his labours ; and I might mention that even during 
his years of office he found time to write a work 
which has been only recently published. 

It gives me very great pleasure to unveil the portrait 
of Mr. Gotch, and in doing so I should like to move 
a vote of thanks to Air. T. C. Gotch, the painter of 
this picture. 

Mr. J. ALFRED GOTCH (in reply) said : I 
only wish it were a fact, as some kind critics have 
observed, that this was “ a speaking likeness ” ; 
it would then save me from the difficult task of 
replying to w hat the President has been so kind as to 
say. I never felt more keenly the emotion which filled 
the poet when he exclaimed : “Oh that those lips had 
language ! ” But they are inarticulate, to vour great 
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loss, because I am sure you would be much better 
pleased to hear these painted lips talk than to hear me. 
As that is the case, I can only say that Mr. Dawber, 
with his usual kindness, has overstated the case. 
Really, it is not what concerns me personally that will 
interest you to-night, but the counterfeit presentment 
which you see before you. It has been submitted to the 
criticism of many relatives and also to my fellow towns- 
men, and as most of them admire it, sometimes quali- 
fied with some sort of suggestion, I would only observe 
that those suggestions are nearly all diflFerent, and so 
there is not a very unanimous feeling that there is 
something wrong about it. As it has passed those 
severe tests, I think we may consider it to be a fairly 
good portrait. With one criticism, or observation. 


I may made by a kindly young relative I do thoroughly 
sympathise. “ It is a very nice picture,” he said, “ but 
it is not handsome enough.” 

Mr. T. C. GOTCH : I need hardly tell you that 
I am in a very embarrassing position. I accepted 
your kind invitation with reluctance, but I never 
anticipated that I should find myself between my 
brother and his “ counterfeit ” resemblance. It re- 
minds me of a well-known saying in which, I think, 
there is a reference to the devil. However, I must 
thank you very much, Mr. President, for so kindly 
moving this vote of thanks. The only thing I need 
add now is, that I do not know who the young 
“ relative ” is to whom my brother referred, but 
I cordially agree with her. 


Presentation of the R.I.B.A. Street Architecture Medal 


The PRESIDENT : I have still one more duty to 
perform to-night, and that is, to present the Royal 
Institute Medal and Diploma to the architects of 
the best London street frontage carried out during the 
year 1924. The building selected by the jury this year 
is the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I think you will agree that the 
jury have made a very good decision, and have selected 
a very admirable building. If anyone in this room has 
not seen it, I hope he will take an early opportunity of 
doing so. It is extremely dignified, simple and quiet 
in its treatment, frankly based on eighteenth-century 
tradition and, I think, eminently suited for its purpose. 
And in congratulating the architects, Messrs. Green- 
away and Newberry, upon their most successful effort, 
I should like to congratulate also the members of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute upon the 
beautiful building in which they are now able to con- 
duct their work. We have with us to-night, as repre- 
sentatives of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute, Sir William Wells, a past-president, and Mr. E. H. 
Blake, the secretary, and Mr. F. May, a director of 
Messrs. Holland, Hannen and Cubitts, the builders of 
this admirable building. 

The President then handed the Medal and Diploma 
to Mr. Greenaway. 

Mr. F. H. GREENAWAY [F.] (in reply) said: I do 
not know whether we were more pleased than surprised 
when we heard of the honour we were to receive, because 


I may confess that though Mr. Newberryand myself have 
been in practice in London for more years than we care 
to remember, our work has almost entirely been outside 
the four-mile radius ; and I believe that the Auction- 
eers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute is the first building 
we have designed that may fairly be called London 
street architecture. We do not make the mistake of 
thinking that we have produced anything very start- 
ling or original ; indeed we did not try to do so, 
we aimed at housing the headquarters of a professional 
body in a dignified manner. This medal, I understand, 
is awarded for the exterior of a building. I confess I 
am unable to think of a building except as a whole. 
We certainly gave as much thought and time to the 
interior as to the exterior, and I do not think the in- 
terior will suffer by comparison. Our work in con- 
nection with this building was an exceedingly happy 
experience from first to last. Unlike Mr. Verity who 
received the gold medal last year, we had no serious 
economic problem to deal with ; we were not faced 
with difficulties of commercial considerations, and we 
had an excellent site in one of the finest and most 
interesting squares in London. We had a most con- 
siderate and capable committee to act for, and in 
Messrs. Holland, Hannen and Cubitts as good con- 
tractors as architects could wish. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales honoured the building by formally 
opening it, and now, to crown all, we have received 
this medal at your hands. I cannot think of a happier 
termination to an architectural undertaking. 
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The Sociological Basis of Architecture 

BY STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F.] 



O UITE recently I heard one of the most distin- 
guished of our younger poets open an address 
with the remark that at the present time “ All art 
was hag-ridden with theory.” So far from disputing his 
dictum, I would like to add that not only is all art at the 
moment being tested with the fire of applied theory, but, 
that in a period of uncertainty such as the present, it must 
inevitably and rightly be so. 

I propose, therefore, this evening, with your permission, 
to indulge in a regular orgy of theory, and if I cannot carry 
you with me the whole way, I hope at any rate to interest 
you in some, if not all, of my assumptions. 

It is almost risking a platitude to say that without a 
theory one can accomplish nothing — a theory held either 
consciously or unconsciously, but probably the more ef- 
fective as it is instinctive rather than adoptive. Without a 
theory of navigation, anything but the simplest voyages 
would be impossible. 

To those of you who have made a study of modern 
sociology much of what I am going to say will, I am afraid, 
be rather stale and unprofitable. But in spite of the risk of 
boring you I propose to start at the very beginning, and 
for the first part of my paper to concern myself with a few 
simple elemental types and the inferences to be drawn 
from a study of them. 

If you take a section of almost any coast from West to 
East, or from one side of a mountain range to the flat 
land beyond, you wifi find such a typical section as is 
shown on the diagram , 

Now' if we examine this section as it would be inhabited 
in primitive times, we shall discover that certain people in- 
habit certain parts according to the existence or occupation 
afforded by the different terrain. Thus, on the steep 
western or sea side, tve have the miner who in early 
times before the days of deep shafts w orked on the side of 
the hills or mountains nearest to the deposits. It will be 
easily seen from the diagram that stone and metals are 
more easily reached from the steep than the flatter sides. 
Further up the hill side, where the coniferous forests com- 
mence, we find the woodman. Next, where the forest opens 


on to the grass uplands W'e have the hunter, and then, con- 
tinuing down the flatter slopes, we discover first on the 
grassy uplands the shepherds ; then, where the grass gives 
place to the richer alluvial lower grounds, the peasant or 
farmer — the poor farmer on the upper slopes and the rich 
farmer in the plains. Then, where the river widens into the 
delta we find the last of our primitive types — the fisherman. 
Thus, starting from left to right on our valley section — only 
a typical section be it remembered — differing in details in 
any particular place selected, we have the miner, woodman, 
hunter, shepherd, peasant and fisherman — our six ele- 
mental O'- primitive types who form in their m.anifold occu- 
pations and developments the basis of our modern civilisa- 
tion. From these types and from the country which they 
inhabit, we can discuss the first and most important of 
Le Play’s formula; : 

Place — work — folk. 

That is, the place determines the work and the place and 
work determine the folk or people. For instance, where 
there is grass sheep can be grazed, and the work of shep- 
herding developed, or in the terms of our formulie : 

Grass — care of sheep — shepherds, 
or 

Corn land — fanning — peasants. 

But we might stop now for a few minutes to consider 
who Le Play was, and what was his theory. 

Le Play was a French mining engineer who eventually 
held an important position in the Iicole Poh-technique, 
Paris, where he was Professor of Mining Engineering. He 
was bom in 1806 and died in 1882. In his spare time he 
made a study of the lives of various working families in 
different parts of Europe — in fact, he devoted the whole of 
his spare time in a long and busy life to such a study. He 
made comprehensive notes on some 300 European families 
and published the result of his labour in a monumental 
series of six volumes entitled Lcs Ouvriers Eiiropeens. From 
these volumes is derived the theory of the vallev section 
and the six elemental types, which may be said to form the 
basis of all modern sociology. 
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Change of Occupation. 

Le Playhad manyfollowersanddisciples.one of themost 
important of whom was Demolins, who wrote a book 
entitled Comment la route cree le type social, which was in 
effect the application of Le Play’s theory or theories to the 
wide problem of racial development and distribution of 
peoples over the whole of the known world. 

A little anecdote of Le Play will e.xplain his particular 
point of view. 

Once when he was addressins; his class in the Paris 
Polytechnique he asked them what was the most import- 
ant product that came from the mine. After listening to 
the various answers, which ranged from diamonds and gold 
to coal, he answered his own question by saying “ The 
miner.” 

Perhaps the best method of explaining Le Play’s theory 
is to relate a story of Goethe, the German poet. 

Goethe was examining a tree in the Botanical Gardens 
of Padua, and was struck by the fact that the peculiar 
structure of this particular tree was manifested in all parts 
— /.<?., in its roots, its trunk, leaves and flowers. Applying 
this theory to the theory of human development and organi- 
sation, Le Play discovered that the same traits are mani- 
fested throughout any particular section of society. Or, to 
be more explicit, that if a society, as ours was from the 
close of the Middle Ages up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centur)', be based on agriculture, then the whole of 
that society would be dominated by the peasant in his ele- 
mental and more complex types. That there would be a 
corresponding relationship between the most simple land 
worker and the King or Head of the State in such a society. 

We shall see how this theory applies when we come to 
the consideration of the more complex states of civilisa- 
tion and the buildings or architecture such civilisation pro- 
duced. 

In order to arrive at the development from our six ele- 
mental types of miner, woodman, hunter, shepherd, pea- 
sant and fisherman, we must next consider how each of 
these types would develop as society itself grew and 
developed. Taking them in order, we have first the miner ; 
and we must first consider the miner as he existed in more 
remote days and in earlier civilisations. As a salt miner we 
find him on the barren seashore, and as a surface miner 
and quarryman on the short sterile side of the mountain 
slope. Remote from the more populous centres of the fer- 
tile agricultural plains he has always been something of a 
barbarian. Plarsh in his manner of living and unsociable 
from his remoteness. He with his fellow workman and 
nearest neighbour on our valley section, the woodman, 
have had much in common. They arc the servants of the 
community and particularly of the building community. 
“ The drawers of waterandthe hewers of wood.” Itwasthe 
miner who made the first iron axe-head to be fitted with 
the woodman’s handle ; the miner who sheathed the 
wooden cart wheel. Both these vocations have from the 
earliest days of civilisation been associated together in 
building. Now, remembering the discovery as to the simi- 
larity of all parts of the plant, we shall begin to see how 
vastly important are these social differences as they affect 
our modern civilisation. 

If Le Play's deductions are correct, and I submit that 
they are, then there is a similarity of outlook and character 


between the most humble coal miner or steel worker and 
the greatest railway magnate or coal lord. 

A student of architecture, especially in this country, is 
apt to be bewildered by the seeming continuity of design 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, and the seeming 
lack of continuity during the nineteenth, but as I shall 
hope to show during the course of this paper, such breaks 
in tradition have always occurred with the changes in 
vocation . 

As mining developed and surface mining was superseded 
by tunnelling, and then by deep shafts, the miner became 
more and more removed from his fellow beings in contra- 
distinction to the followers of all other vocations. As civi- 
lisation developed, the members of all other vocations ex- 
cept the miners tended to become more closelyknit together. 
The miner became not only more removed, but more vio- 
lent in his likes and dislikes. His sudden change from dark- 
ness to light, the special and separate nature of his work, 
making organisation difficult, all tending to develop a 
special type of character, which will, I think, if we exam- 
ine It with its implications, go far to explain the peculiarities 
manifested in the social structure and architectural devel- 
opments of the nineteenth century. I shall have more to 
say of the miner presently, but for the moment we will 
leave him and give a few minutes' consideration to his 
companion, the woodman. 

In all northern countries wood was originally, as it is 
now over large areas of Russia and Sweden, the chief 
building material, and the woodman, first as a rough logs- 
man and timber feller, afterwards as carpenter and house- 
wright, became one of the chief workmen or master 
builders. 

Even to-day it is interesting to notice how many of our 
successful builders started life at the carpenter’s bench. 
The woodman, through the nature of his work, became a 
cunning contriver in the use of supporting or framed 
members. At first a few rough tree trunks tied together — 
the primitive hut (which must have been something like 
the log cabin of the timber districts in modern Canada) 
afterwards to develop into those intricate and glorious half- 
timbered houses of which you have some very fine examples 
in Lancashire. 

Even to-day, in spite of our steel and concrete, the wood- 
man as carpenter or joiner is not without his importance. 

Following the woodman, we have next a very different 
type, the hunter — the man who deals in death, and who 
by a natural transition becomes the soldier, the chief, the 
leader. He organises the valley for war, and the whole 
influence of civilisation is bent on turning his faculties 
towards peaceful ends. In the Great War — a war in which 
cavalry played so small a part — it is interesting to note how 
many of our great soldiers were cavalrymen. As a type the 
hunter, as civilisation spreads over his hunting fields, must 
either become a warrior leader and form a soldier aris- 
tocracy, as were, in fact, in the early days most of the aris- 
tocracies of Europe, or he must die out as the Red Indian is 
dying out. 

In the history of building the hunter is important as a 
soldier who thinks in terms of fortresses, or as a chief 
who becomes a patron. 

Immediately on the grass land and linked to the hunter 
in our valley chain is the shepherd — his exact antitype — 
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the man who thinks in terms of life, whose wealth is in the 
increase of life. 

If the soldier’s sword becomes the sword of justice, then 
the shepherd’s crook becomes the symbol of mercy. His 
life is a quiet and introspective one — on his grass lands he 
meditates the mystery of life and broods over the wicked- 
ness of the cities of the plain. In a civilised society he 
naturally becomes the spiritual leader, the great Divine (the 
pastoral areas of Scotland and Wales are still the recruiting 
grounds for the officers of the Church), the poet, the 
doctor, the nurse, the apothecary and, in humble ranks, 
the weaver, the cobbler (the cobbler has been a person of 
reflection throughout all history) and the barber. Shep- 
herds are not great builders ; their ascetic way of life and 
their remoteness from the world of facts as understood by 
the peasant leads them to a fugitive and ephemeral idea of 
building ; thej' think in terms of grot and bower. But they 
are great inspirers of mankind — under their inspiration 
mason, carpenter, and blacksmith produced the Gothic 
cathedrals and churches of the Middle Ages, throughout 
all of which is expressed the insubstantiality and other- 
worldliness of the shepherd’s dream. 

Passing from the shepherd we next have to consider the 
peasant — the founder of civilisation, for the art of agricul- 
ture is the basis of all civilisation. 

The miner may exhaust his mine and move off to other 
districts ; the hunter quickly exploits the game of his 
woods ; the woodman’s art, even with careful afforestation, 
is destructive, and he must move on ; while the shepherd, 
from the need of new pasture, is the nomad of history. 

The peasant’s work of reaping and sowing attaches him 
to one particular spot of earth ; his duties are seasonal and 
recurring, he builds his home for permanence, and from the 
love of his home follows the arts and crafts, villages and 
towns — the orderly life of a static population. His great 
need is for peace, for protection from enemies, and that 
is why he has so much use and admiration for the soldier — 
can, if need be, become a sturdy defender of his home and 


farm himself — but he is of all the valley types the most 
peaceful. Thus we get the apparent paradox of a great 
peasant State, like France, supporting a huge army, and 
appearing from time to time in martial guise with her cry 
for “ Security.” It may be truly said that a vocation is a 
habit of mind ! 

Last, but not least in importance, especially for English- 
men, we have the fisherman. 

The fisherman is the potential traveller, sailor, the 
bringer of trade and commerce, and as civilisation develops 
he beeomes not only a carrier of goods, but a purveyor of 
new ideas. He is from the nature of his occupation an 
opportunist, dependent on wind and tide, and his work is 
to some extent seasonal. It may be because our history has 
been so much concerned with the sea that we have, as a 
nation, developed an opportimism in politics — ^we do not 
make our preparations until the storm is upon us. It is 
impossible to forecast exactly what line we are going to 
take — we do not know ourselves — and this is probably 
why we have been known for so long as “ Perfidious 
Albion.” 

So that when we come to consider the development of 
our English architecture, particularly in relation to voca- 
tional types, we must never forget that it is, so to speak, 
bounded and limited by sea influence. 

I am afraid I, like the gentleman who was an uncon- 
■scionable time in dying, have been unpardonably long in 
this my introduction, but it was necessary, in order to 
develop my thesis, to give some consideration to these 
elemental types. 

Referring once again to Le Play and the analogy between 
the botanical and social structure, we find that as nations 
multiply and civilisation increases we get transmuted 
groups of these types, ranging from the still continuing 
primitive vocations through village and town life to cen- 
tralised centres of direction. To summarise what I have 
said, we may set down the village types in their transition 
from the simple to the complex, as follows ; 


Type. 

Miner 


Servants 


(Woodman 


f Hunter 

Temporal and J 
Spiritual 1 

(Shepherd 


r Peasant 


The basis of 
Civilisation 


[Fishermen 


THE VALLEY TYPES. 

TfCANSMUTED FRO.M SIMPLE TO Co.MPLEX. 


Note. 

Remote from the 
settled life of the 
plains 

Constructor 


Characteristic. 
Industrious, Instable. . 


Energetic 


Transition. 

Quarr>man, Coal and Metal Aliner, Black- 
smith, Mason, Jeweller, Metalworker, 
Ironmasters, Quarrj'owners 
Logman, Carpenter, Joiner, Shipbuilder, 
Carriage-builder, Woodworker, Builder, 
Architect, Engineer 


Thinks in terms of 
death 


Thinks m terms of 
life 


Opportunists, Expan- 
sionists, Youth, 
Courage, and 
Strength 

Nomadic, Philosophic, 
Health and Wisdom 


Soldier, Sportsman, Gamekeeper, Poacher, 
Butcher, War Lord, and Dominant Caste 
— Temporal Leaders 

Weaver, Cobbler, Railway Guard, Police- 
man, Draper, Woollen and Silk Merchant, 
Banker and Financier, Doctor, School- 
master, Divine — Spiritual Leaders 


The basis of all Peaceful, Permanence, 
civilisation Stability, Central 

Government, the law 
of Primogeniture 

Trade and com- Opportunists, Auto- 
merce crats. Independence 


Poor Farmer, Rich Farmer, Market Gardener, 
Florist, Greengrocer, Brickmaker, Lawy er, 
Bureaucrat, Squire and Landed Pro- 
prietor 

Sailors, Fishmongers, Grocers, Merchants 


Chiefs and People — Emotionals, Intellectuals. 
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I now propose to deal with the recognised historical 
divisions of English architecture and to attempt to show 
how these periods were influenced by the different voca- 
tional types. In this respect I wish to guard against a 
modem prevailing error of explaining everything by some 
simple and over-riding theory. Life is not as easy as all 
that, and in considering any period there are so many 
factors that must be taken into consideration — geographical 
and historical, climatic and racial, with cultural influences 
from other nations, so that this vocational theory can be 
only taken as a contributory influence, which when con- 
sidered with all these other factors may help to explain 
certain difficulties and incomprehensibilities in our archi- 
tectural development. The interest in the theory of voca- 
tional types is that it is basic, the influence of which has to 
a large extent, at any rate in technical history, been 
neglected. 

I propose to divide the architectural history into three 
periods : 

(i) The historical period ; 

(a) The industrial period ; and 

(3) The period of organisation. 

Historical Period. 

Passing over the influence of the Romans and Saxons I 
will, if I may, commence with the Normans, whom I am 
going to describe as the “ Hunters.” By this I mean that 
they were essentially, not in the simple sense but in the 
complex sense, a hunting-warrior type. They were, of 
course, as we know, originally seafaring people with an 
agricultural tradition, but owing to the necessity of their 
expansion they came more and more to depend upon the 
sword for conquest and settlement. 

Now, taking them as the hunter or warrior type — and 
when I am speaking of types in connection with historical 
periods I mean the dominating type at that particular 
period — we find that throughout the whole of the Norman 
civilisation importance is given to the soldier. He thinks in 
terms of war, his relaxation is the chase, his attitude towards 
all building is that of the soldier to the fortress — and this 
we find true not only of the buildings of war but of the 
buildings of peace. 

It is commonly said that Norman church architecture 
was built on particular lines because of the necessity of 
defence, and although this is to a certain extent true I do 
not believe it is entirely true, but that it is rather the atti- 
tude of mind which, continually thinking in terms of fort- 
resses, can only build according to those terms. Therefore, 
throughout the whole of Norman architecture we find 
enormous strength, small apertures, every line and stone 
of which expresses this principle of defence. 

Probably the most indicative characteristic of any 
people is their attitude towards human life, and it is 
interesting to trace how particular offences punished by 
death were peculiar to certain periods. The Norman law 
of death for offences against the Game Law — essentially a 
hunters’ law — ^was maintained in its extreme form until 
the passing or suppression of the Norman spirit by the 
ever-increasing power of the Church. I think it was Arch- 
bishop Langton who finally did away wnth the death 
penalty for offences against the Game Laws. 

Passing from the Norman to the mediaeval or Gothic 
period — which may be said to have commenced with the 


murder of Thomas a Becket and the submission of the 
King to the Church — from this time the Church grew far 
more powerful and was, in fact, the dominating factor, 
and this period I propose to call the “ Shepherd ” period. 

As we have seen from the study of our original types, 
the shepherds with their hatred of death had obviously to 
rely on the strong arm of the hunter or soldier for defence 
and the maintenance of order, and it is interesting to note 
that when Joan of Arc was condemned for heresy Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, with his historical accuracy, makes the 
military power the executioners who carried out the death 
sentence. 

So, from now onwards, we get two powers both strug- 
gling for mastery — the temporal and the spiritual — and I 
think, at any rate m the beginning of the “ Shepherd ” or 
Mediaeval period, the whole weight of the Church was 
bent on controlling and guiding the soldier spirit of the 
Normans to the service of the Church. They turned them 
into Crusaders and sent them off on holy wars, and they 
developed the tournament and the spirit of chivalry. 

One crime a shepherd cannot forgive, and that is the 
loss or theft of his flock, as, of course, his flock is vital to 
him in his primitive state. So that we find in the trans- 
muted state the one unforgivable crime was heresy ; and 
as the hunter imposed the death sentence for breaking the 
Game Laws, so the Churchman imposed the death sen- 
tence for heresy, which was enacted in varying force 
until what may be described as the end of the shepherd 
period — i.e., the disestablishment of monasteries under 
Henry VIII. (The law against heresy was revived under 
Mary, but only to a limited extent.) 

Now, as I have said, the shepherds are not essentially a 
building people — they think in terms of life and growth, 
and their riches are due to the expansion of their flocks. 
So behind all the wonderful beauty of the Gothic churches 
and cathedrals is the unfolding of the forest glade — it is 
essentially the architecture of the grove and the sheepfold. 
The cloisters and the college quad are the more permanent 
expressions in stone of this simple idea, whilst throughout 
all the periods of Gothic we feel the influence of the forest 
with its branching aisles, until with its final phase, i.e., 
the perpendicular, we get a feeling as if the building were 
really petrified wood. Their ideas of building were 
dynamic and not static as that of the Norman ; they 
thought in terms of groin and panel, rather than in the 
terms of simple arch and column. There is even in the 
finest of the Gothic buildings beneath its wonderful poise 
a certain insecurity — a fragility of structure. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, that impassioned admirer of the 
mediaeval period, states in one of his books — I think it is 
in his History of Paris — “ that contemporary with the erec- 
tion of a Gothic Cathedral is the builders’ repair shop at 
its base.” 

I am not in any sense trying to decry the beauty or the 
achievement of Gothic architecture, but am trying to 
point out the essential differences between that and pre- 
ceding and subsequent styles. 

The chief building material both for the Norman and 
mediaeval work is stone and timber — the work of the 
quarryman and of the woodman, and it is not until the 
advent of Henry VIII that we get any general use of brick. 

Stone, of course, was quarried from the hills and from 
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the uplands, the natural territory of the hunter and the 
shepherd ; whereas, when we come to brick we, of course, 
have the clay of the plains, the territory of the peasants. 

If I am allowed to take Henry VIII as a figure which 
represents a new epoch, the closing of the shepherd 
period and the beginning of the peasant, then we really 
come to the Renaissance — or. as I should prefer to call it 
for the purposes of this paper, the " Peasant ” peried. 

Whereas the Norman warrior depended on his sword 
for his domination, it was during the mediaival peried that 
wool was the staple industry of England and frem which 
our wealth and cemmerce came ; but frem the breaking 
up of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII, agricul- 
ture becemes our staple industry and continued to be our 
most important vocation until the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and the advent of the Industrial age. 

Now it must be remembered that although we can, if 
my theory is tenable, for the purpose of convenience, 
roughly divide these periods as Hunter, Shepherd, and 
Peasant, we must remember that they were only the 
dominating types, that it did not mean that when, for 
instance, the Church became more powerful that the 
warriors did not exist as a very powerful and cfficial caste, 
or that when agriculture and the peasants became increas- 
ingly more powerful that the system of Norman aristo- 
cracy and Church leadership was immediately super- 
seded. They existed contemporaneously, but the indica- 
tive and important type is always the dominant type. .As 
it will be found through the study of history, it is the 
dominant type that imposes its ideas on the other types, 
and essays to bind and mould them to its will. 

Following out the law of life, we find that as death for 
offences against the Game Laws was superseded by the 
shepherds, so death for heresy was superseded by the 
peasants, who were rigorous in their application of the 
death penalty for all crimes against property. In fact, it 
was well into the nineteenth century that people were 
hanged for stealing a sheep or a loaf of bread. 

When we think of peasant civilisation we have to think 
of the farm — the unit of centralised authority frem which 
the farmer exercised his domination over all his lands, 
and we find, from the peried of Henry VIII and the 
corresponding period of Francis I of France, that the 
whole effort of the Kings of both countries, as being the 
most representative of the people, was towards this 
centralisation of authority. It was the basic idea of 
peasant civilisation, and this is why it seems to me that 
the revival of Roman architecture and Roman methods of 
building, which we call the “Renaissance,” was so 
welcomed by the peasant mind of that time. Because it 
must be remembered that the Romans weie essentially a 
nation of peasants or agriculturalists. It was the habit 
to think of them as soldiers, but they were only soldiers in 
a secondary degree ; their purposes were not so much 
conquest — which was the policy of the Huns — but coloni- 
sation, settlement, and the encouragement of husbandry. 
-As I have said, from now onwards, brick, the material of 
the peasants, becomes of increasing importance, until, 
well on in the Renaissance, we find brick the chief building 
material, so that even our most magnificent buildings of 
this period are for the most part brick buildings with stone 
facings. 


London, so great a part of which was developed during 
the agricultural or “ peasant ” period, is essentially a city 
of brick. But as I have said, we come of a sailor people, 
therefore the idea cf transported material and transported 
ideas cf building aie alw ays obseiwtd as a ccntrolling factor 
in our archiiecture. It has been said that the poverty of 
cur designs and our buildings, particularly of our ideas, 
which characterised the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and marked the closing cf the Georgian era, w ere due 
to the long Napoleonic wars with France which shut us 
off from contact with the Continent. 

It is interesting to trace the effect of the peasant mind 
in its relation with the soldier and the Churchman — the 
peasant, as we ha\e seen, is the peaceful type, and his idea 
of an army ;s for defence, so that from the time of Henry 
A'lII onward we hat e in cur history as an outstanding fact 
our objection to a strong standing army ; whereas the 
Church tends to become more and more formalistic until, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, we find the “ Hunt- 
ing ” and “ Sportsman ’’ parson more concerned with the 
farming of his glebe lands than with the care of his flock. 
It would seem at first thought a very wild assumption to 
say that buildings such as Versailles or Castle Howard 
were nothing but glorified farmsteads — the analcgv is at 
first sight so far fetched as to seem almost ludicrous, but 
the peasant with his life of peace and ease, as he accumu- 
lated riches, became ever more enamoured with magnifi- 
cence and grandeur, and with his strong passion for cen- 
tralisation we see gradually evolving those well-rccognised 
types of Renaissance buildings with their central blocks, 
wings and subordinate groups. So that we have the hunter 
building his fortresses, the shepherd imitating his forest 
glades and erecting his sheepfolds, and the peasant de- 
veloping his farm into country house and town palace. 

This aspect ol my subject and comparison with the 
different periods could be developed indefinitely, but I 
must now pass on to the Industrial or “ Miners period, 
which for the purposes of an easy classification may be 
said to commence from the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
to have continued down to the present day ; though I 
should prefer to divide it into two periods — the one which 
I will call the “Mining Camp Period,” and which I will 
say ended in the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
and the other the “ Modern Peried “ or the “ Period of 
Organisation.” 

-As a matter of fact, of course, the Mining or Industrial 
Period commenced well in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but it was not really until the miners were strong 
enough to repeal the Corn Laws that they can be said to 
have become the dominant type. 

First of ail, taking their attitude towards the laws of life, 
which, as I have said, I consider one of the most indicative, 
we find that during this period practically the only crime 
that was punished with death was the crime of murder 
(though occasionally and at rare instances the crime of 
high treason was punished in the same way). It was in 
fact the crime against the group, for the miner depends 
for his wealth upon his group multiple. As a primitive 
occupation one miner can only accumulate by his indi- 
vidual efforts a certain amount of wealth, but by the aid 
of his sons and his relations he can, as a group formation, 
accumulate and control a largely increasing amount of 
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wealth, so that the death of any member of his group is, in 
effect, a threat to his means of life. It is interesting to 
trace this idea of group formation developing and increas- 
ing during the period of the industrial era. The private 
employer is superseded by Boards of Directors, employers 
and employees combine and strengthen themselves into 
opposing groups, and although during the e.irly part of 
the industrial period the individ.ual counted for so much, 
this was only a passing phase, until to-day it is really the 
group formations that are the chief factors in our civilisa- 
tion. 

The miner was, of course, more than any other type 
dependent upon the sailor for his meaiis ot sustenance. 
After the repeal of the Corn Laws bread had to be im- 
ported, so that with the enormous incre.i'-e of our urban 
and industrial population there teas also an enormous 
increase in our maritime or carrying power. 

The early mining or industrial development look place 
with such rapidity that the miner, with his remoteness 
and aloofness from the traditional and permanent ideas 
of the peasant, involved us, for the better part of 100 years, 
in what may be called a " Alining Camp ” civilisation. 

We architects all know too painfully well the chief 
characteristics of the buildings of the nineteenth century, 
commencing with the miners’ towns, as, for example, the 
ribbon towns in Wales where we get what is really a trans- 
lation of the miners’ shack into terms of brick. In the 
older established industries, such as that of the Wedgwood 
Works in Staffordshire at Etruria, we find traces of the 
Georgian or Peasant civilisation earned on and expressed 
in their buildings ; but quickly the architecture became 
more impermanent, all traces of tradition are lost, and 
small villages and country towns developed into huge, 
vast, formless conglomerations ; until from sheer neces- 
sity we get the intervention of bye-laws and the enormous 
growth in the power of Poor Law authorities. 

Possibly the most outstanding buildings of this period 
are the typical buildings of all mining camps — viz., 
the gin palaces, and corresponding with these are the 
gambling saloons, gambling probably being the greatest 
vice of the Industrial Age. 

As opposed to the preceding or peasant period, we find 
impermanence and instability opposed to the ideas of 
permanence and stability. It was not until the advent of 
the Great War, which by the harsh stoppage of all building 
works put a stop to our fugitive and temporarx' view of 
housing, that existed not only amongst the working classes, 
who were possibly bound by conditions of work and place. 
Amongst the middle classes xve find this attitude of im- 
permanence e.xpressed in movement — the taking of a house 
from three to seven years, and then moving on to another 
similar house. The whole population was in a state of flux 
and movement, very analogous to the conditions that 
obtained in the mining and pioneer camps of America, 
the constant movement of population from one part of 
the town to another, or from one township to another. 

Again, as we have seen, the material of the period — 
stone for the hunters and the shepherds, and brick for 
the peasants — is used successively by the different types ; 
so the miner also wants to use his material — steel — in his 
buildings. These changes in material are never introduced 
in their completeness. First of all we get steel framing 


with the filling or casing of brivk or stone ; so possibly 
the contemplated steel house will be the ultimate expression 
of our milling civilisation. This remains to be seen ! 

'I'lie buildings of the Industrial Period may be called 
the bu.ldings of the " pit-prop ” st\Ie, and if this were 
th- whale of the picture it would be a sorry and a dismal 
outlook, but inhei't nt in the miner in his old vocational 
pursuits is another quality — the quality of e.xcellence ; 
and I think it might be argued that the miner is not only 
responsible for the worst of our buildings, but also for 
the best. As a quarryman he was used to the finish and 
excellence ret|uired by worked stone, so that we find under 
shepherd inspiration during the mediaival period, and 
under shepherd inspiration coupled with peasant stability 
enhanced by sailor contact in Greek times, he developed 
e.xcellence as a characteristic of his stone work. We find 
him as a smith and jeweller throughout all periods de- 
veloping this same excellence of workmanship. Even 
during the worst of the industrial period, when we used 
thO'C h.inl-faced pink bricks that ha\e desolated whole 
countrysides, this may have been nothing but a thwarted 
instinct towards excellence. In the rebuilding of Oxford 
Street it is interesting to note that the brick and stucco 
buildings of the late Georgian or formalistic peasant 
period are now being superseded by the steel frame and 
stone work of the miner. 

.Almost contemporaneously with the emergence of the 
miner as the dominant type and his continued warfare 
with the peasant during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century — a warfare the reactions of which are still felt m 
the border land between cities and rural districts — there 
was witnessed another emergence, that of the shepherds, 
who, freed from the restraint of the dominating peasant 
with his formalistic notions, expressed himself in the 
“Tractanan and Evangelical Movements” and in the rapid 
grow th of Nonconformity. It is interesting particularly to 
compare the development of Church Art during this 
period — freed from the peasant influence, the shepherd 
naturally turned to his fundamental ideas and expressed 
himself m the traditional buildings of his own period. 

But the Gothic revival that started so hopefully, and 
which IS still a great and important influence, was gradu- 
ally and surely mechanised by the miner. As I have 
said, equally with the development, or the increasing im- 
portance of the miner, was the increasing importance of 
the sailor, and it is possibly due to this fact that towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, when we became dis- 
satisfied with our architectural achievements, that the 
sailor, as an importer of ideas, led us into those innumer- 
able es.says in foreign styles characteristic of the closing 
years of that period. 

So that from the murky confusion of the nineteenth 
century we gradually see certain clear vocational ideas 
emerging. Towards the end of this century, when the 
more intelligent miners became dissatisfied with their 
architectural achievements, there was a return to a more 
simple, and more traditional, method of peasant building. 

Starting with Norman Shaw, who in his early days 
may be said to have built in the domestic version of the 
Gothic revival, and who then sought his instruction with 
.sketch book and pencil in foreign countries, but returned 
to the Georgian period for his later inspiration, we now 
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come to the twentieth century, which I have already 
indicated as the 

Period of Organisation. 

A close examination of the architectural movements 
of the last 25 years reveals certain clearly defined ideas, 
which I am going to be bold enough to try and relate to 
the different vocational types. 

In the very beginning of this period we find what was 
then described as L’art nouveau, a continental importa- 
tion which had a very mild re-action in this countr>'. It 
was for the most part an unrelated expression of emo- 
tionalism ow ing its inception to the industrial movements 
in Germany and France, and in a vague and shadowy 
way indicating what men dimly felt to be the inauguration 
of a new era. It had no intellectual or traditional force 
behind it, with the consequence that it was all flower and 
no roots — a bright, brief burgeoning, followed by as 
quick a decay. 

It may, perchance, in its dying have shed the seeds of 
an intellectual archaism, which we shall more closely 
examine when we come to consider what we may call 
“ Modernism.” 

In domestic architecture we see tw'o methods of ex- 
pression, apparently contradictory, but in reality the 
result of the same inspiration. 

The one method was a return to the Tudor or Eliza- 
bethan method of building, the other, the Renaissance or 
Georgian, and, although for the most part these streams 
are diverse and distinct, there is also observable, as it were, 
a merging or developing, so that we might say the Tudor 
or half-timbered cottage was expressive of the early years 
and the late Georgian house of the later years of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

Now returning to our vocational chart, we find that 
what we have really been doing during the last twenty-five 
years is to make a practical and imitative investigation of 
peasant methods of building — our peasant or agricultural 
period lasting, as I have said, from Henry VIII to 
George III, the “ Farmer ” King. This, the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, also witnessed a revival of the 
peasant handicrafts of weaving, printing, metal working, 
furniture making, etc. Small isolated groups ot people, 
intent on being peasants, established themselves in various 
agricultural centres. 

One of the most beneficial and helpful of the results of 
this peasant revnal was the origination of Garden Cities 
which had in them the germinating idea of Town Plan- 
ning ; Town Planning being our most expressive and con- 
demnatory criticism of nineteenth century ” Mining 
Camp ” muddle and mess. 

One feature of modem architectural development that 
has bewildered most of us at various times is the marked 
divergence between the design of our domestic and our 
public buildings — a divergence, I think, largely due to the 
difference between two vocational types, viz., the differ- 
ence between the peasant and the sailor. For, if in our 
twentieth centurv’ domestic building we have relied on 


peasant inspiration, I think we must largely ascribe our 
public buildings to sailor inspiration. 

If this deduction is correct, then we shall expect to 
find such influences radiating from our chief ports, and 
this is in effect what happened, our two chief centres of 
inspiration being London and your own city of Liverpool. 
Starting with London with its many continental relations, 
we have, first, the reaction to French architecture as 
typified by the buildings of the 1900 Exhibition in Paris, 
followed by a phase of Gallic Neo-Grec, which in its turn 
gave way to a pure Louis XVI revival, as exemplified in 
the buildings of the Ritz, The Morning Post, and various 
blocks of flats designed by Mr. Verity. 

These buildings gave us a valuable lesson in continental 
scale and style — and by the w'ord “ style,” I am not re- 
ferring to any particular period, but rather to a definite 
expression of urban values. 

But whilst w'e, in London, deteriorated in our efforts, 
and in the new Regent Street reverted to our Mining 
Camp method of approximation, you, in Liverpool, sought 
inspiration in America, and to my mind more truly indi- 
cated what was best in our mining civilisation — in pursuit 
of the excellence of the stone and steel fabrications of our 
friends across the Atlantic. 

If I have not already fatigued you past all endurance 
with my types and phases, I should in conclusion for a 
few moments like to consider what, for want of a better 
word, we may describe as “ jModernism.” 

It IS a little early yet to say what “ Modernism ” is, or 
is not — and I must confess that I am not at all clear in my 
own mind as to what it exactly portends. But this I am 
sure of, and that is, that it is far too important a movement 
to dismiss with a contemptuous imprecation, or a mere 
shrug of the shoulders. 

It seems to me that “ Modernism ” in this country is 
the result of various converging forces not yet altogether 
harmonised. 

There is first the modern critical mind seeking inspira- 
tion and guidance in French logic, analysis and planning, 
whilst neglecting French sentiment. There is a definite 
and well-defined desire to express logically new materials 
and new methods of construction — though here I think 
we are a little half-hearted. I hear in various circles a good 
deal of talk of the necessity of a truthful expression of steel 
and reinforced concrete, but very little reference to the 
necessity for exact calculation, which seems to me must 
be the basis of any such expression. Then, last but not 
least, we have a strong emotional influence coming from 
Scandinavia with a vivid appeal to our Norse blood ; an 
influence which might, perhaps, be compared to that of 
Ibsen in literature — “A strong, clean wind from the North” 
as it has been called, strengthening and fortifying us. 

Thus we have peasant logic and sailor inspiration 
waiting to be unified by some relation to tradition, the 
sum of which, if it is to be successful and to have any 
permanence, must express our advanced mining civili- 
sation. 
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Review 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSES. By J. A. Gotch. 

[Methuen. i6^. net; large 8i'o.] 

Everything that Mr. Gotch writes about old English 
houses is worth reading. In the present book he has 
cast his net wider than usual to interest those readers 
who are unfamiliar with the subject. A few, a very 
few, books with a similar aim catch on at once with the 
greater public, and after reading even one chapter of 
this book one feels that it ought to be on the shelves of 
every Englishman who can afford it and who is in the 
least interested in the heritage of his own country. To 
foreigners who are visiting this country it should be 
invaluable, as well as to students taking honours 
degrees in History or English at the Universities. 

Apart, however, from its value to the public, Mr. 
Gotch’s book distinctly fills a gap in the architect’s 
library. It is a very good book to place in the hands of 
a young man intending to take up the practice of 
architecture, or (to cover a much wider field) of a 
young man or woman who shows any desire to study 
old buildings. It is, first and foremost, readable, and 
it is not at all easy to be so really informative in an 
attractive way. Air. Gotch has achieved this difficult 
task with complete success. It is not only his very 
wide and deep knowledge of the subject he writes about 
that is apparent on every page, but his appreciation 
of the life that was contemporary with it. Rarely 
have we met with a book which identifies manners 
and customs so easily and naturally with the building 
art 

The division of the subject matter is interesting and 
must have taken some thought to arrive at. Mterna- 
tives readily present themselves, such as a division by 
centuries or by architectural style, the first of which, at 
all events, might appeal to the more precise minds of 
some of our continental neighbours. These things are 
always difficult, and if English work is dubbed “ Caro- 
lean ” and so forth, one has to have *^he courage of 
conviction that the titles used assist tne imagination to 
such an e.xtent as to become worthy of perpetuation ; 
and Air. Gotch is surely quite right, as nothing can 
make English architecture more vivid, at least to our- 
selves, than its association not with dates, but with 
great historic periods. There must be some generalisa- 
tions, of course ; thus in a matter of seven broad 
divisions, the first is “ The Alediasval House ” and the 
sixth is “ The Small House ” ; the remainder being, in 
order, “ Tudor,” “ Elizabethan,” “ Carolean,” “ Queen 
Anne ” and “ Georgian.” The abandonment of the 
term “ Jacobean ” as a main division is a bold step ; 
in other words, a mansion such as Audley End is 
considered as “ Elizabethan,” though built in Jacobean 
times. But there is a lot to be said for this : it is 


broadly true that everything that “ Jacobean ” stands 
for is merged in Elizabethan work, except Inigo Jones, 
and Inigo Jones is as much “ Carolean ” as Jacobean 
and more definitely himself than either. The three 
chapters devoted to Elizabethan and Carolean work, 
together well over a third of the whole work, are most 
valuable and important. Nothing but a really close 
study could do justice to an epoch which produced, in 
less than half-a-century, three such dissimilar buildings 
as Audley End, Swakeleys (or Raynham) and Coleshill, 
and one would like to see Swakeleys or Raynham illus- 
trated, as they stand for buildings which had a great 
influence in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
It is inevitable, perhaps, that the work of Wren and 
Vanbrugh should figure so largely in “ The Queen 
Anne House ” and that the smaller domestic work of 
this very elusive period should suffer by comparison, 
but we must be grateful for the fine house in West 
Street, Chichester. The account of Inigo Jones’s 
career is masterly, and conveys a life-like impression of 
the man and his work. 

“ The Small House ” also constitutes a very valuable 
chapter, placed exactly in the right place. In “ The 
Georgian House ” one rather misses any illustration of 
the “ square box ” type of house with plain parapets 
and a roof practically invisible. It is interesting to 
note the almost exact resemblance between the roof 
treatments of the Georgian Eagle House, Alitcham, 
and the Carolean Coleshill. Alore interesting still is 
the narrowing down, into a tidy English form, of the 
pedimented doorway of late Georgian times, in con- 
trast with the broader and more baroque treatment of 
Queen Anne or William and Mary doorways. It is 
matters like these that make the earlier motives, apart 
from detail, so valuable for study. 

The book is admirably illustrated with photographic- 
plates and with a few' useful plans. The whole of the 
early part (Mediaeval and Tudor) is as good as we 
should expect it to be from Air. Gotch, but there is no 
particular part of the whole that can be singled out 
for excellence apart from the rest. Contemporarv 
stories and conversations are freely introduced, such as 
that of Gammelyn from Chaucer. Alention has been 
made of Inigo Jones, but there is an equally fine studv 
of the life of the great court-manager, Lord Burghlev. 
When one has finished the book it is difficult to believe 
it has only 210 pages, as it is full of matter, though there 
is not a dull page in it. If there is one place where 
repetition can be noticed — roofs springing from eaves 
cornices, pp. 126 and 127 — it is such an important 
point to stress that it may well be pardoned. The 
author himself has no doubt noticed one or two such 
small matters for revision and it will be surprising if the 
book does not run into a second edition before very 
long. 


Theodore Fyfe [F.]. 
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Correspondence 

THE AAIERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND WATERLOO BRIDOE. 

(>/.(■ Miiihs ,t Av^me. 

\cii 'imk, A'.r. 
aS Scptcmbtr 1925. 

Dear AIr. Dawber. — The ancient and beautiful 
Waterloo Bridge across the Thames possesses historic 
and artistic attributes of interest to other nations as 
well as to Great Britain. Please accept that fact as 
excuse for this address. 

In behalf of the American Institute of Architects, I 
beg to express to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects the hope that some means mav be found to pre- 
serve from destruction this truly national monument. 
—Yours sincerely, 

D. Everett Waid 
{President, the American 
Institute of Ardutccts). 
Air. E. Guy Dawber, President, R.I.B.A. 


REGISTRATION. 

IC) Ottobrr 1925. 

To t/ic £■(///(;;•, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

De.ar Sir, — The attention of the R.I.B.A. Reiiistraticn 
Committee has been called to the recent establishment of 
an Association of Architects and Surveyors which is 
inviting architects to apply for membership as a protec- 
tion against the “ danger of being prevented from earning 
their livelihood " as a result of impending legislation. 

So far as the R.I.B..A. is concerned the suggested danger 
does not exist. It has never been the intention of the 
Registration Committee to propose legislation which will 
in any way affect the livelihood of anyone who at the time 
of the passing of the Act is making his living by the prac- 
tice of architecture. The interests of all those who are 
now connected with the profession will be specificalh' 
safeguarded. It has never been our intention to limit the 
benefits of a Registration Act to those who are now mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. or its allied Societies, and the Bill 
which has just been drafted by the Registration Com- 
mittee is perfectly clear on this point. — Faithfully yours, 

Harry Barnes, 

Chairman of the R.I.B.A. 

Refiistratioii Committee. 

EXHIBITION OF WAR AIEAIORIAL AIODELS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Imperial li ar Aliiseum. 

Soi.t'i Kensir gton. S.lV.'j. 

15 Oiteb.l 1925. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I am directed to inform you that the Trustees 
propose holding an exhibition of AVar Alemorial Models 
and Photographs on the next anniversary of the Armistice. 

We have already received over 1,000 photographs of 
memorials, and also the promise of many sketch models 


The Pi'esident of the Royal Society of Sculptors kindly 
circularised all his members in this respect, and I should 
be glad to know whether you would be disposed to take 
similar action with regard to your own members. If so, 
we would suggest that a brief urgent letter might be sent 
out requesting architects who have been concerned in the 
erection of War Memorials to present to us for peimanent 
record or lend a small framed photograph of the particular 
memorial or memorials for which they were responsible. 
In order to avoid duplication it might be suggested that 
the architects interested should first of all communicate 
with us in order that we may inform them whether or not 
we already possess a record. 

As the Exhibition is to be opened on 1 1 November, we 
should recjuire exhibits to reach us not later than the 
list inst. — A'ours faithfully, 

Charles Ffoulkfs, 

Curator and Secretary . 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR JOHN SOANE. 
To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir.— Air. W . T. Bensb. n in his re\ lew of my book 
states : “ The old question of whether it is legitimate to 
put recesses in a blank wall is beside the point." I agree ; 
it is so much beside the point that there is no discussion 
of it in my book, as Air. Benslyn will see if he takes the 
trouble to read it cartlully. I have, however, some 
remarks to make about the kind of recesses which Soane 
adopted in the Bank of England. A.n entirely different 
matter. He who attempts to review a book without 
reading it, carefully, is m more danger of finding himself 
m “ deep water ” than t.he writer. — A’ours faithfuHv, 

H. J. Rirnni'inui. 

LIGHTING OF PICTL'RE G.ALLERIES. 

Santa Barbara, 

California. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — A copy of the Journal of 25 April has just reached 
me here. In it Air, Waldram reiterates the statement to 
which I took e.xception m Air. Alarkham’s letter that 
" glass must always reflect something.” 

No progress can be made in the scientific lighting of 
galleries unless it is realised that this statement is a fallacy. 
It is because reflections in glazed pictures have universally 
been held to be inevitable that no attempt has been made 
to overcome them. Air. Waldram is evidently not con- 
vinced by the tests I have made and already published in 
the Journal. These tests I had held to be absolutely 
conclusive to all ; that they are not so makes it necessary 
to ask 3'ou for space to approach the subject from another 
point of view, for the lessons to be learned from the 
phenomenon of Pepper’s ghost exhibited in the old Poly- 
technic in one’s boyhood days should long ago have taught us 
that, although in the polished surface of clear glass we have 
a potential reflector, it cannot become one until the lighting 
conditions are suitable. The phenomenon was produced 
by enclosing the front of the stage with a large sheet of 
plate glass, inclined forward at the top to the angle 
necessary to reflect the person representing the ghost, 
who enacted his part in front of the glass under the dimly 
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lighted gallery ; in this gallery, the whole of the spectators 
were gathered. In viewing the well-lighted stage the 
spectators were not conscious they were looking through 
an inclined sheet of glass — a potential mirror. It did not 
reflect — it was not a mirror till the lights on the stage were 
lowered and the hidden “ ghost ” in front of the glass was 
illuminated. 

Then the glass became powerful as a mirror in exact 
proportion to the relative illumination of the visible and 
invisible stages. 

When the lights on the visible stage were turned out and 
the maximum light throvv'n on the hidden actor, the 
“ ghost ” of course held undisputed possession. 



Fig. I. — The Art Ln-titi-ik of Ciiiovgo 
t'olonnide on upper landing looking N . illustrating the 
central corridor method advocated in conjunction with the 
top-side-light. Here the top-lay-light is seen which becomes 
a top-side-light only when the sun is shining. 

I In spite of this conclusive evidence of the reason why 
glazed pictures act as reflectors, galleries in all parts of the 
world have been constructed in such a way that the specta- 
tor (who plays the part of the ghost) and the objects m the 
room are invariably illuminated to a greater degree than 
the picture, thus producing exactly the same results as 
vv'ere seen on Pepper’s stage, and can be seen at any 
moment by any one who, standing in the subdued light of 
a room, looks through the window at the brightly lighted 
view and then, placing himself in the bright exterior light. 


attempts to look in. He will then find that his “ ghost ” 
is distinctly visible and often — as may be seen in the great 
majority of shop windows — completely screens the 
interior from his view. It is not till night, when the 
electric light arranged on the top-side-light principle has 
produced perfect lighting conditions, that the displays — 
often of great beauty — are fully seen. 

The value of a subdued light on the spectator I again 
prov'ed at the Art Institute of Chicago, where — as shown 
in the illustrations — I found an excellent example of one 
of the methods I have advocated — a corridor havdng a 
solid ceiling and the walls on either side top-side-lighted. 
The effect was splendid — the subtleties of the large 
glazed paintings were fully revealed without any trace of 
reflections. In this case the gallery was top-lighted by 
the ordinary sky and lay-lights, but the effect of a top-side- 
light was produced because the sun was brightly shining, 
and consequently, at the time of my v'isit — 10.30 — the 
western picture wall was much more brilliantly lighted 
than the space where the spectator would naturally stand. 





Fig. 2 . — The Art Institute of Chic.-vgo 

The upper landing taken from the colonnade at top of sta rs 
looking W. a; 10.30, when the sun was shining and the .glazed 
inctu-es were brilliantly illuminated. They were then totallv 
free from reflections. Note the bnl'iancy of the Fght on wall 
and on floor cl 'se to it, as compared with the relatively sub- 
dued light at and near the colonnade. Xote also the shadow 
on the S wall, where the reflections on the pictures were at 
this time overpowering. It is these transient effects of 
sunlight which may be permanently obtained by the top-side- 
light method. 

The light in the glazed pictures was too f.c. and under 
the corridor and for some distance beyond 20 f.c. — a 
ratio of 5 to I . The gradation of light can be easily seen 
on the floor of illustration No. 2. This ratio I had pre- 
viously determined — at the brilliantly lighted galleries at 
Wembley, and also in galleries having only 10 f.c. on the 
pictures — to be the ratio necessary for the elimination of 
reflections. 

Mr. Waldram asks for a number of scientific data. 
These are unessential to the proving of the fundamental 
fact that reflections in glazed pictures are not inevitable. 

To give more than I have given would only create a 
scientific system of supports by which far too often the 
practical value of the scientific truth is hidden. Moreover, 
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they would lead us into trains of thought away from the 
point under immediate discussion — slater the other points 
referred to will be considered — but there is one statement 
in Mr. Waldram’s letter calling for immediate considera- 
tion. He says : “ The difficulties of lighting picture 

galleries satisfactorily without reflections are not amenable 
to any one specific remedy . . . and there are aspects of 
picture lighting both natural and artificial with regard to 
which considerable difference of opinion is still possible.” 

This statement is likely to retard the progress now being 
made towards better lighting, and I must therefore state 
most emphatically that there cannot be any “ difference of 
opinion ” whatever ; that the “ specific remedy ” in all 
cases is to ensure that the picture walls shall be the best 
lighted part of the room. This remedy, so simple, so 
easy of application, can be carried out — as I have already 
shown — in an infinite variety of ways. 

No system can be successful which does not abide by 
this fundamental law, and it will be found on examination 
of those that do abide by it that they have in them the 
essential elements of the top-side-light method. — Yours 
faithfully, 

S. Hurst Seager [F.]. 

Third Exhibition of the 
Architecture Club 

By Darcy Braddell [F.] 

The Architecture Club has celebrated the end of its 
third year of existence with an exhibition which is 
housed for the first time in the R.I.B.A. galleries. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
was on the platform and contributed the kindest of 
congratulatory speeches when the exhibition was 
formally opened by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with Mr. 
J. C. Squire, the President of the Club, in the chair. 
The venture thus starts in the happiest circumstances 
and the Club is more than pleased to think that its 
efforts are being recognised and approved by the 
R.I.B.A. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that, for the good of 
architecture, the general body of the public will take 
a similar view and support the exhibition in large 
numbers. When it is remembered that, except for 
the very small room in the Royal Academy devoted to 
architecture, this is the only exhibition of its kind 
to be seen in London, it is indeed astonishing that the 
rooms should not be filled to overflowing for the whole 
of the three weeks during which they will be open. 

Public interest in architecture is unquestionably on 
the increase — to a certain extent in this country, to a 
very much more marked one in others, particularly 
in the smaller countries. Now, the sole aim of the 
Architecture Club being to bring before the public 
what it believes to be the best in architecture to-day, 
the point cannot be too much stressed that it is not, and 


never has been, in any way, a secessionist body. 
Membership does not include a preordained right 
to have work accepted, so that it is not that of a privi- 
leged few, but rather a representative majority, which is 
now to be seen in the Maddox Street Galleries. 

There are a few eminent names missing; none is 
more regretted than that of the President of the 
Institute, whose exhibit did so much to grace the show 
at Grosvenor House last year ; but, on the whole, almost 
every well-known architect is represented. In spite 
of this the walls are distinctly on the empty side, as 
it was felt that to overcrowd would be to defeat the 
aims of the exhibition — viz., to interest and not to tire 
the lay public. The result has been that much meritor- 
ious work has had to be rejected on all sides. Nobody 
regrets this more than thejCommittee of the Club, and 
the extraordinary response made by the profession is 
not only very gratifying but goes to prove how needed, 
in their eyes at least, an exhibition of this description is. 

The exhibits have been divided into three classes ; 
“ Recent Architecture,” “ Decoration,” and “ Pre- 
liminary Sketches.” The section devoted to the first 
named of the three consists of large scale photographs 
illustrating buildings of every kind both from within 
and without. It is now an accepted dictum that this 
is probably the most satisfactory method of showing 
architecture to the public, although there can be in- 
stances where the scale of the work illustrated is not 
commensurate with that of the photograph. The fault 
can also lie the other way. For example, some of the 
best and most important subjects in the exhibition — 
viz., that of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (193-195) and Mr. 
Herbert Baker (252-257)— have sufered from being 
too modestly illustrated. This charge cannot be made 
against Sir John Burnet, whose Adelaide House 
(202-204) is shown by a set of magnificent photographs 
that are worthy of so fine a subject. 

It is always an invidious task picking and choosing, 
particularly when the general level, as is the case here, 
is a high one, but of the larger buildings exhibited 
mention can fairly be made of Mr. Maufe’s new brick 
church at Acton (196-197), Mr. W. G. Newton’s 
Marlborough College War Memorial (187-192), Mr. 
W. H. Ansell’s Church of Humanity, Liverpool 
(209-21 1), Messrs. Carrere & Hastings and Professor 
H. Reilly’s Devonshire House (75-78), the Birkenhead 
War Memorial of Professor -Lionel Budden (240-241) 
(which is illustrated by a most admirable photograph). 

The usual high level of domestic work which is 
looked for from English architects is fully maintained, 
and the visitor cannot but be struck by many notable 
little houses, notable not on the score that they have 
accomplished anything startlingly new, but on other 
less obvious grounds. The trend to-day is towards an 
adaptation of the forms and ideals of the eighteenth 
to the requirements of the twentieth century. The 
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majority of the houses clearly show this, for they rely 
on their appeal to good proportion and symmetry 
rather than on desire for expensive texture or ornament. 

The Decoration section, which consists of coloured 
drawings, has nothing of very great note in it. There are 
all kinds of conceptions, from the ultra modern, which 
has still a long way to go before it finds its feet, to the 
eighteenth century tradition of good placid taste. 

The third and novel section, of “ Architects’ Pre- 
liminary Sketches,” has not quite fulfilled its object, 
which was meant to show the general public how archi- 
tects work. Of all the sketches shown Mr. Ralph 
Knott’s rough drawing for “ Angle Treatment," 
Government Buildings, Belfast (r8), is easily the most 
interesting. It shows as clearly as possible the first 
conception of the forms of a building as it is evolved 
in the architect’s mind, and when compared with his 
finished building it should be of great interest. 

One last word. The absence of what may be re- 
ferred to as Wardour Street architecture— the archi- 
tecture of the adzed oak beam and the sag^mg roof— is 
to be noted. Although this kind of thing is popular 
with the public, the Architecture Club, in setting 
its face steadily against it, is furthering the cause of 
those who would wish architecture to look forward 
and not back. 

Allied Societies 

WESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

The annual dinner of the Wessex Society of Architects 
was held at Cheltenham on 23 October, the President 
Mr. G. C. Lawrence, in the chair. Amongst those present 
were ; Mr. E. Guy Dawber (President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects), Sir Philip Stott, Bart, 
(County High Sheriff), Sir George Oatley (Bristol), 
Lieut. -Col, N. H. Waller (President of the Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association), Mr. E. B. Kirby (President of 
the Liverpool Society of Architects), Mr. H. H. Hardy 
(Headmaster of Cheltenham College), Mr. Ian MacAlister 
(Secretary, R.I.B.A.), Mr. F. W. Waller (Gloucester), and 
Major Stratton Davis (hon. secretary). 

Before dining Mr. Dawber invested Mr, G. C. Lawrence 
with the President’s badge, which had been designed by 
a Wessex architect and modelled by a Wessex sculptor. 

Mr. D,iwber said he looked upon their President as 
the real father of the Wessex Society. For a long time 
the Bristol Society had been affiliated to the Royal 
Institute, and they also had in Gloucestershire an Archi- 
tectural Association which was not affiliated with either 
the Bristol Society or with the Institute ; and it was owing 
to Mr. Lawrence’s initiative and exertions that these two 
Societies were now amalgamated into one organisation 
called the Wessex Society of Architects, On behalf of 
the Institute he wished their Society every possible success, 
and it gave him the greatest amount of pleasure to invest 
Mr. Lawrence for the first time with his badge of office. 

■<fColonel Waller proposed the toast of The Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


Mr. Dawber, replying, said that he happened to know 
Wessex. He had done work in all the four counties, and had 
a fair knowledge of all thematerials to be foundinthem ; but 
above all his heart went out to the Cotswolds. It was in 
the Cotswolds that he learnt what a real, sound, sensible 
English building was, a building which grew out of the 
materials ready to hand and most suitable for the purpose 
for which it was designed. The houses built by the wool 
merchants of the Cotswolds still remained as examples of 
the beautiful architecture of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Proceeding, Mr, Dawber remarked they had 
to solve their architectural problems in their own way. 
They did not need to copy the work of past years, but 
should have the courage of their own opinions, and do 
their work with the best of the materials at their command, 

Mr. Ian MacAlister submitted the toast of “ The Allied 
Societies.” In 1908, he observed, there were 30 of these 
societies with members counted by hundreds ; to-day the 
societies and branches numbered 60, and the membership 
was well into thousands, every part of the Empire being 
represented by a society or a branch. 

Mr. E. B. Kirby, President of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, replied, and drew a parallel between the 
societies and their relations with the Institute, and the 
Territorial Forces and their relations with the regular 
Army. 

Sir Philip Stott and Mr. H. H. Hardy also spoke. 

At the conclusion Major Stratton Davis (hon. secretary) 
referred to the work of Mr. T. Overbury, of Cheltenham, 
who 18 years ago conceived the idea of a local association 
of architects. 

THE LIVERPOOL -ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Svi.L.tBus OF Sessional Meetings. 

1925. 

November lo. — Paper by Bernard A. Miller, B.Arch., 
.A.R.I.B.A , on “ Modern Church Architecture ” (lantern 
slides). 

November 25. — Paper by John Swarbrick, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“ Robert Adam ” (lantern slides). 

December 9. — Paper by Lieut. -Col. H. P. Cart de Lafon- 
taine, O.B.E., T.D., on “ The Devastated Regions of France ” 
(lantern slides) . 

1926. 

January 13. — ^Paper by W. Naseby Adams, -A.R.I.B.A., on 
“ Taste ” (lantern slides). 

January 27. — “ Honan Night,” paper by Leonard Gordon 
Hannaford, .A.R.I.B.A., on “ A Visit to Italy — Impressions ” 
(lantern slides). 

February lo. — -Paper by H. Chalton Bradshaw, -A.R.I.B.A., 
on ” The .Architecture of the Paris Exhibition ” (lantern 
slides). 

February 24. — -Paper by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.I.B.A. 
(lantern slides). 

March 1 . — -Informal Talk by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., on “ Liverpool Cathedral ” (illustrated with work- 
ing drawings). 

March to. — ^Paper by F. J. Kirby, F.S.I., on “ Modern 
Practice on Computation of Damage to Lights.” 

March 24. — -Paper by Charles W. Budden, M.A., M.D., on 
‘‘ Parish Churches in England, 1350-1543, with special Refer- 
ence to their Regional Development ” (lantern slides). 

April 7. — -Paper by F. O. Lawrence, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., 
on “ Ostia and the Origin of the Modern Flat ” (lantern slides). 

The date of the annual dinner will be announced later. 
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THE R.I.B.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the Supplemental Charter recently granted to the 
R.I.B.A., provision is made for the formation of a non- 
corporate class of Subscribers. The Council have the 
power to elect to this new class any persons who, not 
being professional architects, are interested in the acti- 
vities of the Royal Institute and in architectural matters 
generally. 

“ Subscribers ” will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings (except 
private Business Aleetings) and to receive a copy of the 
Annual Report. They will not, however, be entitled to 
use in connection with their name or business any words 
or initials indicating that they are Members of or con- 
nected with the Royal Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a “ Subscriber ” 
will be /i IS. The first payment will become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
payment of 12s. per annum. Subscribers will also receive 
post free the R.I.B.A. Journ.al, which is published fort- 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. 

The Council cordially invite applications from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Ian MacAlister, 

Secretary R.I.B.A. 

REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOG-NISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OFFICES. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Council have decided to establish at the 
office of the R.I.B.A. two registers ; 

(1) a register of advanced students of recognised schools. 

(2) a register of the names of architects willing to take such 

students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their tiualfficatioiib 
for exemption from the Final Examination ; one of the 
qualifications for exemption from the Final Examination 
being twelve months’ experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the school course. 

The Council hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many architects as possible will place 
their names upon the register. 

RESTRICTIONS ON TENDERING. 

Several requests having recently been received for 
advice as to the attitude which should be adopted by an 
architect when faced with the restriction on tendering 
which arises from the refusal of contractors to tender m 
competition with certain “ proscribed ” firms, the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. recommend that the architect, when 
informed by a contractor or firm of contractors that their 
tender is conditional upon the omission of the names of cer- 
tain “ proscribed ” firms from the list of those invited to 
tender, should convey such information to his clients and 
act upon the instructions which he receives. 


RIBA (ARCHIBALD DAWNAY) SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Board of Architectural Education hat e made the 
following Awards : — 

J. Breakwell (Architectural Association), 775 Scholar- 
ship. 

W. R. Brinton (Architectural Association), 750 Scholar- 
ship. 

R. P. Cummings (Architectural Association), Special 
additional /50 Scholarship. 

G. A. Burnett (Leeds School of Art,!, Grant of £10. 

A. C. Todd (L’niversity of Liverpool), Grant of ,:^io. 

EXC.WATIONS AT UR. 

Mr. A. S. Whitburn [H.] has been appointed architect 
to this season's expedition to continue the excavations at 
Ur. The expedition is being sent out jointly by the 
British Museum and the Museum of Pennsylvania L'ni- 
versity. tMembers of the Institute contributed /jyo 6s. 
to the Fund, out of which i\Ir Halsted Best [F.] con- 
tributed forty guineas. 

R.I.B.A. SILVER MEDAL FOR RECOGNISED 
SCHOOLS. 

The R.LB.,-\. Silver Medal for the best set of drawings 
submitted at the annual Exhibition of Designs of Students 
of Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Examina- 
tion has been awarded to Miss Thelma Silcnck CDiplcma 
in .Architecture, School of .Architecture, University of 
Liverpool). 


AUTUM.N PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs B. T. Batsford’s list of announcements includes ; — 

Histone Costume : ,A chronicle of fashion in Western Europe, 
1490-1790, by P. M. Kelly, with 80 illustrations m colour and 
from photographs, and about 200 pen sketches by Randolph 
Schwabe. Professor Richardson, F.S..A., is collaborating 
with H Donaldson Eberlein, the well-known American writer, 
in producing a work on The English Inn ; Past and Piesent, 
with about 250 illustrations from photographs, old drawings 
and sketches, and also The Smaller English House from the 
Restoration to the Victorian Era, 1660-1840, a re\iew of its 
Design, Plan, Features and Detail ; illustrated by numerous 
photographs and drawings, including a number by the authors. 
Living Sculpture ; A series of photographic figure-studies bv 
Bertram Park, with a historical introduction by G. Montague 
Ellwood. editor of Drazving and Design. A History of Wall- 
paper Design m England from the earliest times to 1914, 
prepared for the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ .Association, bv 
J. L. Edmondson and A. V. Sugden, and illustrated bv 70 
plates in colour and about 90 in monochrome. Sketching in 
Lead Pencil for .Artists, Architects and others, bv Jasper 
.Salwey, illustrated by the author and a number of well-known 
draughtsmen, and serving as an introduction to the author's 
successful larger book on the .Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil 
The Roman Alphabet and its Derivatives, by .Allen W. .Seab\ , 
Professor of Fine .Arts, Reading University, containing large- 
sized reproductions of the lettering of the Trajan Column, 
specially engraved on wood by the author. A Short History 
of Art from Prehistoric Times to the XIXth Century, trans- 
lated from the French of Dr. Andre Blum and edited by 
R. R. Tatlock, Editor of the Burlington iXIagavine, illustrated 
by 250 examples of great paintings, sculpture and architecture. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approted Society. 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.U'.i. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The Contribution for men is lod. per week, and for women 
gd. per week. 5d. of whieh is in each case piiuibie by the 
employer. 

ORDINARY BENEFITS. 

SiCKXESs Benefit. — i\Ien, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, gs. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been piid, 15E. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
7s. 6d. weekly : after 104 contributions hate been paid. tas. 
weekly. 

Disablement Beneeit. — Alen and YVnuen. ys. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

AI.aternitv Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions hate been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Payable at the increased rates of 22s 
per week for men. and igs. for women. 

Disablement Benefit.— -Increased to 1 is. per week for both 
men and women. 

M.aternitv Benefit — I ncreased to 54s. 

Speci.al Benefits. — Grants made to members entitled to 
“ additional benefits " amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homes or practitioners 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned 

HER'!.n<T M. .\ll.A-MSO.N, 

Sen etciry. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 

The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
have gratefully to acknowledge a donation of -11,000 
(nominal) £2 los od. per cent, annuities received from 
Air. H. S. E. Vanderpant for the purpose of founding 
“ The Henry L. Florence Annuity.’’ 

A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSUICANCE. 

Insurance to-day is a very complicated business and 
too much care cannot be exercised m the choice of an in- 
surance company and of a policy. If, however, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architects’Benevo- 
lent Society’, they are sure of obtaining competent guid- 
ance in all insurance matters. Especially fav'ourable terms 
are secured by the Society, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., g Conduit Street, W. 

A.A. PANTCMIME. 

The Architectural Association Pantemime will be 
performed at 8 p.ni. from Wednesday 16 to Saturday 19 
December (matinee on the 17th at 2.30 p.m.) in the 
Galleries of the R.I.B.A. Applications fer tickets (3s., 
Ss. gd., 8s. 6d., including tax) should be made to Aliss AI. 
Hodgson, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.i (Telephone No. 
Aluseum 4957). The profits from the performances will 
be in aid of the Architects’ Benevolent SocTty. 


Notices 

THE SECOND GENERAL AIEETING. 

The second General Aleeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Alonday, 16 November 1925, at 
8 p.m. for the following purposes : 

To read the Alinutes of the first General Aleeting 
(Ordinary) held on 3 November 1925 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

I’o read the following Paper ; “ The Architect and his 
City,” by Dr. Raymond Lnwin [T.]. 

ELECTION OF AIEAIBERS, 30 NOVEAIBER 1925. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Aleeting to be held on Alonday, 30 November. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
names of their proposers), found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Byelaws and recommended by them for 
election, are as follows : 

AS FELLOWS (97). 

Abercro.mbie : Professor Leslie P.atrick, AI..A,, Liverpool 
[A. 1915], Department of Civic Design, School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Liverpool ; 18 Village Road, 

Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed by .Arnold Thornely, E. 
Bertram Kirby, Maurice E. Webb. 

Bi.nnie : AI.ajor Willi.a.m Bryce, M.C. [H. 1920], Imperial 
War Graves Commission, Longuenesse, St. Onier 
(P. de C.), France. Proposed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R..A., Herbert Baker.A.R.A. 
Dick.m.an : FIenrv .Alder.m.an, M.C. [A. 1910], i King’s Walk, 
Nottingham ; Wood Lane, Gedlina, Nottingham. Pro- 
posed by Harry Gainham Watkins, Ernest R. Sutton, 
A. Ernest Heazell. 

Dobie : Willi.a.m Glen [H. 1892]. The Temple, Dale Street, 
Liverpool ; Brat-head, Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed by 
T. E. Eccles, E. Bertram Kirby, Gilbert Fraser. 

Hen.nell ; Sidney Thorn [.I. 1910], 97 Jermyn Street, 
Piccadilly, W. ; 16 Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth, S.W.iS. 
Proposed by J. Duncan Tate, A, Burnett Brown, W E. 
Watson. 

Hobb.-, : I'rederick Brice [A. 1895], May Buildings, 51 North 
John Street, Liverpool : ” Tower Lea,” Waterloo, Liver- 
pool, Proposed by E. Percy Hinde, O. D. Black, Hastwell 
Grayson. 

McLe.an : Archib.ald John [H. 1009], 3 Palace Place, 
Brighton ; 179 Ditchling Road, Bri,ghton. Proposed by 
the Council. 

AIeti'.alfe : Cecil Bro.adbent [H. 1909], County Offices, 
Jermyn Street, Sleaford, Lines ; 68 Grantham Road, 

Sleaford. Proposed by Eric Alorley, W. J. Alorley, George 
H. Widdows. 

Pole ; Thom.as Aloysics [A. 1895], 1° Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.I ; Hurlocks, Billericay, Essex. Proposed by Henry 
A. Saul, Sir John W. Simpson, Sir Edwin Cooper. 

Si TCLiFFE : Frederick [A. 1919], 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.2 ; 33 Gator Road, Sydenham, S.E. Proposed by 
C. Ernest Elcock, J. B. F. Cow per, .Septimus Warwick. 
T.asker : William W.att, M.C. [H. 1909], The Moothall, New - 
castle-on-Tyne ; 32 Larkspur Terrace, Necvcastle-on- 

Tyne. Proposed by Jas. T. Cackett, R. Burns Dick, G. 
Rea veil. 

Turner : Hor,ace George [.I. 1910], c!o Alessrs. Hcmmings 
oc Berkley, Hankow, China. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Henry Tanner. Alfred Cox. 
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Wood : Arthur Jackson [A. 1914], 18 New Street, Leicester ; 
“ Prestwold,” Westfield Road, Leicester. Proposed by 
Arthur H. Hind, Clement Stretton, W. H. Rilej'. 
WoOLLATT : John [A. 1910], Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham ; Newcastle Avenue, Beeston, Notts. Pro- 
posed by Robert Evans, A. Ernest Heazell, A. Nelson 
Bromley. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under Section 
IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : — 
Abbott ; Ernest Henry, 6 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.i ; 41 Queen’s Gate Gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Proposed by Wm. Woodward, Henry N. Kerr, W. H. 
Woodroffe. 

Bakes : Ja.mes Harper, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, 
Leeds ; 12 The Grove, Idle, Bradford. Proposed by 

Percy Robinson, Eric Morlej-, Wm. Illingworth. 

Biram : Ernest Frank Stuart, 17 George Street, St. Helens, 
Lancs ; i Princes Gate East, Liverpool. Proposed by 
H. L. Paterson, T. Taliesin Rees, T. F. Shepheard. 
Boyd : John William, 9 Salisbury Gardens, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Proposed by G. Rea veil, A. K. Tasker, R. Burns Dick. 
Compton : Charles Edward, 35 Commercial Street, Newport, 
Mon. ; St. Hilary, 49 Llanthetvy Road, Newport, Mon. 
Proposed by John Francis Groves, John Bain, Chas. F. 
Ward. 

Davies : Samuel, 6 Alvanley Terrace, Frodsham, Cheshire. 

Proposed by Edward Hewitt and the Council. 

French : Sidney, 40 Regent Street, Cambridge. Proposed 
by Charles F. Skipper and the Council. 

Gardner : Alexander, 134 Bath Street, Glasgow ; “ Kings- 
beck,” 89 Eldon Street, Greenock. Proposed by John 
Fairweather, John Thomson, Ninian Macwhannell. 
Garrett : Thomas, 34 Ship Street, Brighton ; 54 Brunswick 
Square, Hove. Proposed by Gilbert M. Simpson, J. G. 
Gibbins, Wm. H. Overton. 

Heywood ; Ja.mes Herbert, 1 St. Peter’s Street, Oldham ; 
73 Queen’s Road, Oldham. Proposed by Ernest Simister, 
Joseph Crouch, W. Alexander Harvey. 

Morris : William Rickards, 22 The Forbury, Reading ; 
“ Gorphuysta,” Northcourt Avenue, Reading. Proposed 
by William Ravenscroft, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks. 
Nunns : William Rhodes, Estate Office, Saltaire ; 2 Albert 
Road, Saltaire. Proposed by H. S. Chorley, Eric Morley, 
W. Williamson. 

Parr : Tho.mas Henry Nowell, 42 Cranley Gardens, S.W.7 ; 
“ Beverley Oaks,” Warren Road, Coombe Warren, Surrey. 
Proposed by E. C. P. Monson, Sir Banister Fletcher, 
William G. Hunt. 

Raffles : Winter Hargre.aves, 12 Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.I ; 22 The Grove, Boltons, South Kensington, 

S.W.io. Proposed by E. W. Marshall, Jno. Begg, Si" 
Aston Webb. 

Sharp : W’.alter Richard, 40 South King Street, Manchester ; 
” Paxford,” St. Andrews Road S., St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 
Proposed by Paul Ogden, J. W. Beaumont, Isaac Taylor. 
Simpson : George, 233 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 6 Milner 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. Proposed by Alexander N. 
Paterson, Wm. B. Whitie, James Lochhead. 

Tribe : Arthur Walter, 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. ; 
Arundel House, Cheam, Surrey. Proposed by J. Herbert 
Pearson, F. A. Powell, Charles J. Smithem. 

West : John George Timothy, The Knowl, Abingdon. 

Proposed by N. W. Harrison, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks. 
Wilkinson : Arthur Grosvenor, Imperial War Graves 
Commission, St. Omer, France ; 19 Rue Carnot, St. 

Omer, France. Proposed by S. Wilkinson, Paul Ogden, 
Francis Jones. 

WiNMiLL : Charles Canning, 2 Eliot Place, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. Proposed by W. E. Riley, Leonard Stokes, The 
Rt. Hon. Earl Ferrers, 


And the following Licentiates, who have passed the qualifying 
examination : — 

Adams ; William Henry, Town Hall, Highgate, N.6 ; 37 
Chandos Avenue, Oakleigh Park, N.20. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Anderson : Stanley Perfitt, 13 Durlston Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames. Proposed by A. Jessop Hardwick, A. Heron 
Ryan Tenison, R. J. Thomson. 

Bentley : Clayton Moffat, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Beveridge : David Alston, Prudential Buildings, 36 Dale 
Street, Liverpool ; 2 Manville Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
Proposed by Arnold Thornely, Edgar Quiggin, E. B. 
Kirby. 

Bird : Ernest, ii Portland Street, Southampton ; 55 Lums- 
den Avenue, Southampton. Proposed by John H. 
Blizard, Thomas R. Milburn, J. Arthur Smith. 
Blackbourn : Charles Edwin, 34 Finsbury Square, E.C.2 ; 
355 High Road, Tottenham, N.is. Proposed by Gilbert 
H. Lovegrove, Professor R. Elsey Smith, Walter R. 
Jaggard. 

Boddy : Percy Charles, 19 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W.i; 
“ Sorrento,” Ruislip, Aliddlesex. Proposed by Alfred 
Cox, Fredk. Ernest Williams, W. Ralph Low. 

Brett : Charles, i68a Albion Road, Stoke Newington, N.16. 

Proposed by R. H. J. Mayhew and the Council. 

Brett : Ernest John, 72 West Boro’, Wimborne Minster, 
Dorset ; Anglebay, Colehill, Wimborne. Proposed by 
Samuel J. Newman, John H. Blizard, F. C. R. Palmer. 
Bridges : Oswald Arthur, ” Waratah,” Richmond Avenue, 
Bognor, Sussex. Proposed by Geo. Edw. Withers, J. 
Craddock Perkin, John A. Cheston. 

Browne : F. Anstead, Architect to the County Agricultural 
and Small Holdings Committee of the Cheshire County 
Council ; Inglewood. Dee Hills Park, Chester. Proposed 
by H. P. G. Maule, G. Topham Forrest, William Eade. 
Burgess ; Julian Gulson, Beaconsfield and 13 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C. ; Netherlands, Beaconsfield. Proposed by 
C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard, Fred Rowntree, James Ran- 
some. 

Burnett : Ernest Whitfield, The Estate Office, Colwyn 
Bay, N. Wales ; “ Toft Butt,” Llannerch Road, West, 
Colwyn Bay. Proposed by G. A. Humphreys, C. Ernest 
Elcock, Percy Thomas. 

Ca-Meron : Edwin Percy, 16 and 17 Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. ; 18 Eastwood Road, South Woodford, 
Essex. Proposed by Arthur H. Church, Arthur Keen, 
W. Curtis Green. 

Cannell : Ernest William, 259 High Holborn, W.C. 
39 Hetherfield Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. Proposed by 
George Coles, Horace Gilbert, John A. Gill-Knight. 
Castle : Stoney Ernest, 40 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
W.i ; BurntiA’ood Lane, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 17. 
Proposed by Septimus Warwick, A. Jessop Hardwick, A. 
Blomfield Jackson. 

Cherry : Harold Griffith, 7 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2 ; DigsvAell, Welwyn, Herts. Proposed by Sir 
Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Henry Tanner, Alfred Cox. 
CoTMAN : Grahame, Queen Street, Norwich ; Mill Hill, 
Strumpshaw, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. Boardman, 
E. Guy Dawber, Alfred B. Yeates. 

Davis ; Harold Stratton, M.C., 65 Northgate Street, 
Gloucester ; Home Cottage, Hardwicke, nr. Gloucester. 
Proposed by Thomas Overbury, G. C. Lawrence, S. H. 
Healing. 

Evans ; Ernest Hollyer, 17 Bedford Square, W.C.i. Pro- 
posed by C. E. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, Howard 
Robertson. 
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Fairweather : Hubert Moore, 12 Carteret Street, Queen 
Anne's Gate, S.W.i ; 25 Beeches Avenue, Carshalton, 
Surrey. Proposed by William A. Pite, Walter H. Brierley, 
W. D. Caroe. 

Forbes : James, 19 Grange Road, Middlesbrough ; Craigievar, 
Marton-in-Cleveland, Yorks. Proposed by Charles S. 
Errington, G. Reavell, T. Ashton Lofthouse. 

Haigh : Bertram Hugh Parkin, Broadway Court, West- 
minster, S.W.I ; “ Woode Weye,” Heronsgate, Chorley 
Wood, Herts. Proposed by A. Heron Ryan Tenison, 
Fredk. Chatterton, A. Jessop Hardwick. 

Harper : Leonard Ewen, 191 Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham ; “ Briarwood,” Blossomfield, Solihull, Birmingham. 
Proposed bj- Herbert T. Buckland, Edward Mansell, John 
P. Osborne. 

Harrington ; Llewellyn Harry, “ Fourways,” Croham 
Manor Road, South Croydon. Proposed by Herbert Read, 
W. B. Simpson, Arthur C. Blomfield. 

Hider : Ernest James Wedlock, ii Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C.i ; Hillboro’, The Mount, New 
Malden, Surrey. Proposed by Wm. Woodward, Edwin J. 
Sadgrove, William G. Ingram. 

Hill ; John James, Emerson Chambers, Blackett Street, 
Newcastle-on-T}’ne ; “ Meadowfield,” Runnymede Road, 
Ponteland, nr. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by R. 
Bums Dick, A. K. Tasker, Charles S. Errington. 
Horsburgh : William Peter, F.S.L, D16 E.xchange Build- 
ings, Liverpool ; 17 Victoria Road, Waterloo, nr. Liver- 
pool. Proposed by Gilbert W. Fraser, Hastwell Grayson, 
E. Bertram Kirby. 

Johns : Edwin Thomas, 8 Lower Brook Street, Ipswich. 
Proposed by William Eade, H. Percy Adams, Charles 
Holden. 

Jones : Albert Henry, Victoria Station House, S.W. ; 
Thurmo, West Hill, Sanderstead, Surrey. Proposed by 
Geoffry Lucas, H. V. Lanchester, Edwin J. Sadgrove. 
Jones : Fra-NCIS Edw'ARD, 8 Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge 
Circus, W.C.2 ; Beechboro’, i8gA Park Road, Kingston 
Hill, Surrey. Proposed by Robert Cromie, Lewis 
Solomon, H. D. Searles-Wood. 

Lyons : Henry John, 14 South Frederick Street, Dublin ; 
The Gables, Seafield Road, Clontarf, Dublin. Proposed 
by W. Kaye-Parry, Fredk. G, Hicks, Professor R. M. 
Butler. 

McIntosh ; D.avid Gordon. 60 Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
Stivelooms, Heswall-on-Dee, Cheshire. Proposed by 
T. E. Eccles, E. Guy Dawber, J. A. Gotch. 

Macintosh : Hugh, i Imperial Buildings, East Croydon, 
Surret' ; Braeside, Sandy Lane, Wellington, Surrey. 
Proposed by W. H. Harrison. J. Compton Hall, R. J. W. 
Newman. 

M'Lachl.an : James, 4 Melville Crescent, Edinburgh ; 125 
Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. Proposed by John 
Wilson, A. Lome Campbell, J. J. Joass. 

McLauchlan : Stewart, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool ; 
“ Nethway,” Rock Park, Rock Ferry. Proposed by 
Arnold Thornely, E. Bertram Kirby, Hastwell Grayson. 
Matheson : Donald, Tulloch Street, Dingwall, Ross-shire ; 
“ The Birches,” Craig Road, Dingwall. Proposed by 
Harry Redfern, F. W, Troup, Basil Oliver. 

Moodey ; Ernest Edward, log High Street, Broadstairs ; 
St. Vincent, Luton Avenue, Broadstairs. Proposed by 
John Murray, Frank M. Elgood and the Council. 
Morrison : James Inch, 24 Duke Street, Edinburgh. Pro- 
posed by James A. Arnott, John Keppie, John Begg. 
Murray : John, 56 Chatsworth Road, Luton, Beds. Pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Lorimer, J. J. Joass, A, F. A. 
Trehearne. 

Newbold : Harry Bryant, Stafford House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.2 ; Chantry Cottage, Hatfield, Herts. 


Proposed by C. H. B. Quennell, Oswald P. Milne, Herbert 
W. Wills. 

Nurse : Harry, M.C., Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Leigh, Lancs ; “ Newlands,” Great 
Sankey, nr. Warrington. Proposed by S. Segar Owen, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, Arthur J. Hope. 

Pearce ; Joseph Pearce, F.R.Hist.S., Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Liverpool ; 9 Beach Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
Proposed by E. Percy Hinde, Edgar Quiggin, O. D. Black. 

Pe.mberton ; Guy, 120 Edmund Street, Birmingham, and 
20A Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon ; Pyeford, St. 
Gregory’s Road, Stratford-on-Avon. Proposed by C. E. 
Bateman, E. Guy Dawber, Ernest C. Bewlay. 

Pomeroy ; Ernest James, 21 Acresfield, Bolton ; “ Fair- 
haven,” Harpers Lane, Smithills, Bolton. Proposed by 
Joseph Foy, John B. Gass, Arthur J. Hope. 

Poole : William H.arold, 33 Earl Street, iVlaidstone ; 7 
London Road, Maidstone. Proposed by' Albert Wm. 
Smith, William J. Walford, W. H. Robinson. 

PooLTER : Harry Reginald, 2 London Road, Camberley, and 
27 Buckingham Gate, S.W.i ; Collingwood Place, Cam- 
berley, Surrey. Proposed by H. Whiteman Rising, 
William Ravenscroft, Briant Poulter. 

Ravenscroft : Frederick Ernest Briant, 16 Friar Street, 
Reading ; “ Thornhill,” The Mount, Caversham. Pro- 
posed by Arthur C. Blomfield, Harry Hutt, H. Whiteman 
Rising. 

Ri.m.mington : Frank, Harrington Chambers, 26 North John 
Street, Liverpool ; “ Wynthorpe,” Greenhill Avenue, 

Mossley' Hill, Liverpool. Proposed by Arnold Thornely, 
E. Bertram Kirby, Edgar Quiggin. 

Rowland : Harold Evans, 17 Craven Street, W.C. ; The 
Gatehouse, Purley, Surrey. Proposed by A. B. Rnapp- 
Fisher, J. Edward Still, Harold 1 . Merriman. 

Rutherford : James HERyfEY, 1 3 Lendal, York ; 4 Clifton 
Dale, York. Proposed by Walter H. Brierley, William A. 
Pite, John Stewart. 

ScAiFE : William Nixon, 26 Northumberland Street, New- 
castle-on-Ty'ne ; 38 South Parade, Whitley Bay. Pro- 
posed by J. H. I\Iartindale, Leonard Stokes, Charles S. 
Errington. 

Sh.ann : Frank Halliwell, 71 Lombard Street, E.C. ; 33 
Belgrave Road, S.W. Proposed by’ T. M. Wilson, 
Maxwell Ayrton, Horace Field. 

SheRVey : Albert Edward, Town Hall, Bournemouth ; 18 
Stafford Road, Bournemouth. Proposed by J. H. 
Brewerton. Alfred W. S. Cross, Sir Edwin Cooper. 

Simmons : Charles Evelyn, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
S.W.I ; Wyldes Close, North End, Hampstead, N.W.ii. 
Proposed by' Dr. Raymond Unwin, Arthur Stratton, S. B. 
Russell. 

Stoddart ; Donald McKay, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow ; 41 Kelvinside Gardens N., Glasgow. Proposed 
by Alexander N. Paterson, John Watson, John Keppie. 

Thorpe : Fred, Union Bank Chambers, Church Lane, Oldham ; 
“ The Haven,” Grasscroft, Greenfield, Yorks. Proposed 
by Ernest Simister. Toseoh Crouch, W. Alexander Harv'ey. 

V.AUX : Fred, Danesmoor Chambers, 29 Quay Road, Bridling- 
ton ; “ Methley,” Station Road, Filey', E. Yorks. Pro- 
posed by Peter Gaskell, G. Dudley Harbron, L. Kitc hen . 

Wagstaff : Clarence Barnard, 57 Salter Gate, Chesterfield. 
Proposed by Percy B. Houfton, James R. Wigfull, Edward 
M. Gibbs. 

Webber : Francis Sidney, 30 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
Proposed by Arthur Wm. Kenyon, Louis de Soissons, 
Wm. E. Watson. 
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Webster : William Edmund Xorman, ia New Road, 
Spalding, Lines ; “ Normacott,” Pennygate, Spalding. 
Proposed by Henry G. Gamble and the Council. 

Weightm.ax : Frederick Norman, ALA., 2 Collingwood 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 65 Manor House Road, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by Godfrey Pinkerton, 
Jas. T. Cackett, R. Burns Dick. 

West: Archib.ald Buller, The Know 1, Abingdon. Proposed 
by N. W. Harrison, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks. 

AS ASSOCLATES (62). 

Aimer : Kenneth Walter [.Special], 423 N.Z. Insurance 
Buildings, Auckland, New Zealand. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and the Council. 

Allcorn : Willlam John [Final], " The Pinnacles,” Ship- 
bourne, nr. Tonbridge, Kent. Proposed by E. Guy 
Dawber, Herbert Baker, Hi r ild 1 . Alerriman. 

Andrew.s : Claude Everard Ai.dington, B.Sc. [Special], 
29 Greenhill Road, Aloselev, Birmingham Proposed by 
George Drysdale, Edwin I-'. Reynolds, W. Alexander 
Haruey. 

Astbury : Fr.ank Nichol.as, B.Arch. Liverpool [passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool L'niversity School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
E.xamination in Professional Practice]. Waverley House. 
Wolverhampton Road. Stafford. Proposed by Professor 
C. H. Reilly, F. Barry Peacock, Ernest C. Bewlay. 

Daily : Bruce William Sey.mour Stiles [Special], c o Mrs. 
James, St. Dial’s House, Cwmbran, Mon. Proposed by 
J. Leighton Fouracre, A. Southconibe Parker, B. Priestley 
Shires. 

Cameron : Arthur Edwin [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination m Professional Prac- 
tice], 18 Eastwood Road, South Woodford, E.iS. Pro- 
posed by Arthur H. Church, W. Curtis Green, Courtenay 
M. Crickmer. 

Channon : Guv Dunst.an [Special], Red Walls, Mahon, 
Yorkshire. Proposed by Chas. Henry Channon, W. 
Carby Hall, G. W. .Atkinson. 

Ch.atterley : Arthur Oliver, B.-Arch. Liverpool [Final], 
73 Oriel Road, Bootle, Liverpool. Proposed bv Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Gilbert Fraser, O. D. Black. 

Cl.ark : J.AMES Ch.arles [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
E.xamination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 258 Great Western Road, Aberdeen. Proposed 
by John W, Walker, J. -A. O. Allan, George Watt. 

Cole.m.an : Samuel Ernest [Special], Ryde Road, Gordon, 
New South Wales. Proposed by Sir Charles Rosenthal, 
Harry C. Kent, Col. .Alfred Spam. 

CoNOLLY : H.arold [Final], Aysgarth, Walton, Wakefield, 
A'orks. Proposed by G. W Atkinson, Thomas Butler 
Wilson, H. S. Chorley. 

Cooper : John Brlan [Final], Public Works Department. 
Alunicipal Council of Shanghai. China. Proposed by 
Professor .A. E. Richardson, Dr. Raymond Lnwin, 
R. J. Allison. 

Crossley : Frederick Hamer [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 15 .Arnside Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, John 
Clarke and the Council. 

CuTBUSH : P-ATRICK [Passed fi\e years’ course at Architectural 
Association. E.xempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination m Professional Practice], “ Kerri,” 
Arkley Barnet, Herts. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
E. Stanley Hall, Howard Robertson. 


Deas : Thomas Victor [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Vicarsford, Airdrie, Lanarkshire. Proposed by Col. J. 
Maurice Arthur, Professor Charles Gourlay, James Loch- 
head. 

F.ahv : Conor P.ATRtCK [Special], 33 Leppoc Road, Clapham, 
S.W.4. Proposed by Arthur Stratton, Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Alexr. G. Bond. 

F. arquh.ar ; Ludovic Gordon, F.S.A. Scot. [Passed five years’ 

course at Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], St. Alargaret’s, Bridge of Weir, 
Renfrewshire. Proposed by Professor Charles Gourlay, 
John Keppie. John Watson. 

Forster : Edward, B.A. [Final], i Leaside Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, N.io. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson. 
L. S. Sullivan, Oliver Hill. 

G. ale : Dermot William Fauntlerov [Special War Examina- 

tion], “ Alinilya,” Walsh Street. South A'arra, Alel- 
bourne, Victoria. Proposed by Walter R. Butler and the 
Council of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

Gl.ASH.an : WiLLl.AM [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 173 Holburn Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
J. A. O. Allan, George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Green • Francis Ernest [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from F'mal Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
‘‘ .-Mstone,” Ealing Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Pro- 
posed by Howard Robertson, T. P. Bennett, Gerald 
Warren , 

Greenidde : John Theodore W.aterm.an [Passed five years’ 
course at London University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], 107 Woodstock Road, Ox- 
ford. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett 
Gill, Laurence M. Gotch. 

Grecor-Gr.ant : G.vrrow [Passed five years’ course at 
.■\rchitectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination m Professional Practice], 
I Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C. Proposed by Robert Atkin- 
son. Howard Robertson, P. D. Hepworth. 

Harman : Rich.ard Strach.in De Renzy [Final], 16 Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C.i. Proposed by Beresford Pite, Ralph 
Knott, E. Stone Collins. 

Hume: Bertr.a.m S'IEW.art [Final], Echeverria 2790, Buenos 
Aires. Proposed by E. Lauriston Conder, E'. C. Eden, 
.■\lexr G. Bond. 

Kh.vn : H.asan H.ay.at [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
35 Bedford Square, W.C.i. Proposed by Robert Atkin- 
son, Howard Robertson, C. Lovett Gill, 

King- John Gould [Final], 70A St. (ieorge’s Road, S.W.i. 
Proposed by Rodnec H. Alsop, Herbert O. Ellis. C. E. 
Varndell. 

L.ander : Felix James [Final], 4 Brampton Road, St. .Albans. 
Proposed by Barry Parker, H. Percy Adams, Charles 
Holden. 

Lawrie : Robert Sorley [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from I'lnal 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 12 Claremont Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
J. -A. O. Allan, George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Lewis : Dorls Adeney [Passed fi\ e years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
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after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
41B Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, C. E. Varndell. 

Louw • Hendrik Jacobus [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], Suider 
Paarl, South Africa. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, H. V. 
Lanchester, E. Stanley Hall. 

Metc-Ulfe ; John Armstrong [Final], Vale View, Wingfield 
Road, Whitchurch, near Cardiff. Proposed by T. Alwyn 
Lloyd, Harry Teather, Percy Thomas. 

iXIiLLER : Joseph Ciuarles [Final], loi Stanmore Road, VIount 
Florida, Glasgow, Proposed by Xinian INIacwhannell, 
Professor Charles Gourlay, Andrew Balfour, 

VIiNOPRio : Ch.arles Anthony [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool L'niversity School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination m 
Professional Practice], Avenmg Court, Gloucestershire. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly and the Council. 

AIoberlv : Sylvlv Gr.acf [Passed five years' course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 18 
Gordon Square, W.C.i. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, J. Alan Slater, IMajor Harry Barnes, 

Morrison : Robert Horn [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 8 L'nion Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
George Sutherland, J. A. O. Allan, George Watt. 

Owen : John Hugh Lloy'd, B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of .Architec- 
ture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 47 Osborne Road, 
Tue Brook, Liverpool. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Hastwell Grayson. 

Page • Willi.a.m P.almer [Special], " Riverslea,” King William 
.Street, Greenwich, Sydney,' X.S.W. Proposed by 
Professor Leslie Wilkinson, Sir Charles Rosenthal, Harry 
C. Kent. 

P.arker : John Herbert [Final], 13 The Homesteads, Muswell 
Hill, X'.io. Proposed by Walter R. Jaggard, W. Chas. 
Waymouth and the Council. 

Percik : Wolf [Passed five years' course at .Architectural 
.Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 7 East 
Tenter Street, E.i. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Herbert Baker, Howard Robertson. 

Price : Wilfred John Brookhoi'se [Final], 34 Kensington 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex. Proposed by Sir Edwin Cooper, 
John Saxon Snell, Stanley M. Spoor. 

Read : Geoffrey Ernest [Final], " Ashgrove,” 134 Church 
Road, L’pper Xorwood, S.E.ig. Proposed by C, E. 
Varndell, Robeit Atkinson, G. D. Gordon Hake. 

Rix : .Alec Don.ald [Final], 2 Salcombe Gardens, Clapham 
Common, S.W 4. Proposed by Edwin J. Tench, George 
J, Skipper, Edw. T. Boardman. 

Senyard : Leonard [Special], 58 ReJcliffe .Square, South 
Kensington, S.W. Proposed by Beresford Pite, W. F. 
Foster, Sydney FI. Aleyers. 

Sharma : Purshottam Lal [Final], The .Agra Marble Works 
Co., Drummond Road, .Agra, LAP.. India. Proposed by 
H. V. Lanchester, I'redk. Chatterton, .Albert J. Thomas. 

Shaw ; Charles Cfcil, B..Arch. Liverpool IPassed five >ears’ 
course at Li\erpool University School of .Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing E.xami- 
nation in Professional Practice], 14B Mortimer Crescent, 
St. John’s Wood, X".W.6. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, W. Curtis Green and the Council. 


Si-MPSON : J.AMES Rolnth WAITE MooRE [Special], 33 North way, 
Hampstead, X.W.ii. Proposed by Professor S. D. .Ads- 
head, Edward Warren, Professor F. M. Simpson. 

S.MITH ; Eric Stew.ard [Final], 76 Elmhurst Road, Reading, 
Berks. Proposed by 1 . .Arthur Smith, Edward Warren, 
Harry Hutt. 

Stokes : Hor.ace Willlym [Final], 119 Wills Street, Lozells, 
Birmingham. Proposed by George Drysdale, Edwin F. 
Reynolds, G. Salway N'icol. 

T-WLfr : Kenneth Seaward [Final], 41 Cranbourne Gardens, 
Golders Green, X'.W.ii. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, Geoffry Lucas, Robert Atkinson. 

The.arle ; Herbert [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool 
University School of .Architecture. Exempted from F'inal 
Examination after passing Examination in Piofessional 
Practice], 42 Wyresdale Road, .Aintree, Liverpool. Pro- 
posed by Professor C. H. Reilly, E. Bertram Kirbv, H. 
Lionel Thornely. 

Thoaipson ; .Arnold John [Special], 7 Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta, India. Proposed by Henry .A. Crouch. 
Herbert Baker, David Barclay Niven. 

Tocher : Willlam [Final], c o J. C. Procter, Esq., 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. Proposed by Robt. G, Wilson, junr., 
George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Toone : .Aubrey .Alford Gifford [Final], cog Woosung 
Road, Shanghai, China. Proposed by .Arthur J. Hope, 
Arthur W. Hennings, John Swarbrick. 

U.NWiN ; Edward [Special], Wyldes, North End, N.W,3. 
Proposed by Robert .Atkinson, Professor S. D. .Adshead, 
H. V. Lanchester. 

Walker : .Archibald Graham [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of .Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 36 Kersland Street, Glasgow, W. Proposed 
by Geo. -And. Paterson. John Stewart, John Watson. 

Wilson : Percy Roy, B.. Arch. (.McGill) [Passed five years’ 
course at McGill University School of .Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], c o H. T. Lindeberg, Esq., 
2 West 47th Street, New A'ork City, U.S..A. Proposed 
by Professor Ramsay Traquair, William Carless, Philip J. 
Turner. 

Winter: Fr.ank Thom.as [Special], Holmer Green, High 
Wycombe. Bucks. Proposed by Edward .A. Hunt, 
William Hunt, Walter R. Jaggard. 

Wood ; Tho.m.as Ruddim.an [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s College, .Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 2 Ravine Terrace, Roker, Sunderland. 
Proposed by .A, Marshall Mackenzie. Thomas R. Alilburn, 
W. Alilburn. 

WooDc.ATE : James .Austen [Special] , Hawke House, Barrack 
Hill, Hythe, Kent. Proposed by W. H. Robinson, John 
L. Seaton Dahl, .A. Foster. 

Wray: Kenneth Fletcher [Final], Strathmore, Conisbro, 
near Rotherham, Yorkshire. Proposed by^ Charles E. 
Varndell, Robert .Atkinson, C. Ernest Elcock. 

Wrigi.ey : Fred Hildrfd [Final], 2 King Street, Wakefield. 
Proposed by T. Butler Wilson, G. W. .Atkinson, W 
Carby Hall. 

AS HON. .ASSOCI.ATES (3). 

Brice : .Arthur H.allam Montefiore, J. P., F.R.G.S., 
Recorder of Tewkesbury, and of the Middle Temple of 
the Oxford Circuit ; Barrister-at-Law, 2 Hare Court, 
Temple, E.C.4. Proposed by the Council. 

Cameron : Sir D.avid Young, R..A., R.S.A., LL.D., 40 
Queen’s Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Proposed by 
the Council. 
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Smith : Sir Arthur Hamilton, jM.A., F.S.A., F.B A.,Keeper 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
President of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies ; Chairman of the Faculty of Archteology, History 
and Letters in the British School at Rome ; British 
Museum, W.C.i. Proposed by the Council. 

AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (5). 
CoRT y Boti : Cesar, Principal, Madrid School of Architec- 
ture, Segovia 6, Madrid. Proposed by the Council. 
Giovannoni ; Gustavo, Professor of Architecture in the R. 
Scuola d’ Ingeneria and in the R. Scuola sup, d’Architet- 
tura in Rome, Via Torino 135, Rome. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Kemal-.ad-Din : Professor A., Chief Architect to the Moslem 
Supreme Council m Palestine, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Proposed by the Council. 

SciORTiNO ; Antonio, Professor of Arts, Honorary Director 
of the British Academy of Arts in Rome, 53 Via Margutta, 
(Palazzio Patrizi), Rome. Proposed by the Council. 
Strzygowski : Dr. Josef, Professor of History of Art, Vienna 
University, Horlg 6, Vienna IX. Proposed by the 
Council. 

THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION. 
The Third Exhibition of the Architecture Club, com- 
prising Recent Architecture, Architectural Decoration 
and Architects’ Preliminary Sketches, is now being held 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, and will dose on Saturday, 

14 November. The exhibition is open to the public 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission is., including cata- 
logue. 

R.I.B.A. SOIRfiE. 

To celebrate the amalgamation of the Society of 
Architects with the R.I.B.A., a Soiree will be held in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries on November 13. Invitations have 
now been issued, and members are requested to notify 
the Secretary as early as possible if they intend to be 
present. 

ELECTION OF hlEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 

15 February 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
28 November 1925. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

Competitions 

PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Alembers of the Roybal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Roy'al Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

PORTSTEWART GOLF CLUB COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The Federation Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competitiqn have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPFTITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A pLAN WITH A 

View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theii 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready' will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.l, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can De procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
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the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 

THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.i. 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed New College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen’s Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and £200 are offered. Last day for questions, 30 Sept- 
ember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 2s. Designs to be sent in not later than i January, 
1926. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March, 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

The promoters of the above competition have decided 
to amend the conditions in accordance with the R.I.B.A. 
regulations and have asked the President to appoint an 
Assessor. 
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FORM.VnON OF P.A.RTXERSHIP. 

Mr. H. Kersev [£.] has taken into partnership Mr. George 
Alexander Gale, Architect, and Mr. Wilham George Fraser Spooner, 
Surveyor. The practice will in future be carried on by the firm 
under the title of “ Kersey, Gale and Spooner ” 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Architect (young and energetic) in practice, wishes to combine 
with another to mutual advantage, with a view to maintaining 
a steadier average influx of work — .\pply Box 2710, c o The Secre- 
tary, R.I.B..\ , 9, Conduit Street, Loudon, \V,i. 

PR.TCTICE FOR S.\LE 

Architect (F.R.I.B A.) with official surveyorship appointment, 
would dispose of his practice (retaining official appointment in 
another centre). House (1S20) with offices and large garden'in 
centre of provincial town, 50 imles from London. Work m hand for 
420,000 new buildings for 1926. .\dvisory help given for next 
13 months — -^pply Box 4526, c 'o The Secretary, R I B..4. 4,000 

gns. lowest price taken. 

OFFICE EFFECTS FOR SALE. 

The widow of a late member is anxious to dispose of the Office 
Effects of an Architect and Surveyor. Included therein are the 
following : — Surveyor's Level (by Archbutt) with Tripod ; 
Measuring Telescopic Staff ; good case of Drawing Instruments ; 
Office Table with Drawers ; Drawing Boards, Tee Squares, etc., etc 
They can be seen by appointment on apphcation to Mrs. Margetts,. 
67 \Vakeley Road, Rainham, near Chatham, Kent. 

PART.N’ERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED. 

L.R.I.B , .\.I.Struct.E. (30) London trained, 5 years’ experience 
n .America wants partnership or to buy practice anywhere in 
British Isles (London and Liverpool excepted, preferably coast 
town). Experience in factory and British and foreign domestic 
work. Undeniable references. Moderate guaranteed minimum 
return per annum. Capital available. — Box 1525, c/o Secretary, 
R.LB..A... 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

CH.\NGE OF .\DDRESS. 

.Mr Ger.vld Shessio.n'e [.4.] has moved his Office to No. 38 
Bedford Place, W.C.i, and his new Telephone Number is Museum 
3621. He would be glad to receive new Trade Catalogues at this 
address. 

Mr. Philip S. Hedsox. .\.R.LB..\., has resigned his position with 
the WTllesden District Council on his appointment as Assistant 
.\rchitect in the Public Works Department. Shanghai. 

Mr. J.xmes Bl'rford has changed his address to 3 Staple Inn, 
Holborn Bars, W C i , 

.Mr. Herbert Kexchixgtox [.!.] has removed his London Office 
to 44 Bedford Row, W C.i. Telephone, Chancery 7174. 

Mr. H. Mobes has changed his address to 10 Ruskm Avenue, 
St. Giles, Lincoln. 

Mr J.xmes .a. Williamsox [.4 ] has changed his address to 

Holmwood,” Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

APPOINTMENTS W.^NTED. 

.\rchitect’s .Lssistan't, R.I.B..A.., shortly disengaged, seeks 
London post. Has had good experience with well-known architects 
in City office buildings, domestic work, and surveys Efficient 
draughtsman and good designer ; keen ; salary moderate. — --^pply 
Box No iSio. c'o Secretary, R I B.-'V., o. Conduit Street, W.i 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

An .architect who has work to do of the i alue of over a quarter 
of a million requires a fully qualified managing assistant with 
experience in schools and public institutions and with a possible 
view to a partnership — .\pply to Box 2410, c o The Secretary, 
R LB A., 9 Conduit Street, London. W i. 

OFFICE .ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

Good Room wanted m West End by an .Architect as office with 
use of telephone and clerk, — -Apply Box 3254, c 'o The Secretary. 
R,LB..A., 9 Conduit Street, W i. 


R.I.B.A. TELEPHONE NUMBERS. 
Members are requested to note that the R.I.B.A. Tele- 
phone Exchange lines are now “ iMayfair,” 434 and 435. 
The use of the line number “ IVIayfair, 6543 ” has been 
discontinued. 
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Minutes I 

Session 1925-1926. 

At the First General ^Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 2 Xovember 1925, at 8.30 p.m., 
IVIr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 77 f ellows (including 
28 Alembers of the Council), 35 .Associates (including 6 Mem- 
bers of the Council), 2i Licentiates (including 4 Alembers of 
the Council), 5 Flon. Associates and a large number of visitors. 

The jMinutes of the (Meeting held on 22 June were taken as 
read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer, were formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent ■ — Guy Pemberton [F.], J. .A. C'oia [M.], Duncan .A. 
Campbell [M.], H. G. Avery [L.], C. McArthur Butler [L.], 
B. C. Dexter [L.], Ernest J. Hammond [L.], J. Inch Morrison 
[L,], H. G. Rovedino [/-.]. 

The Secretary read the names of candidates nominated for 
election on 30 Xo\ ember 1925. 

The President delivered the Inaugural .Address of the Session. 

On the motion of Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the Royal 
Academy (Hon. .Assoc.), seconded by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R..A., Litt.D., F.S.A. [F.], a vote of thanks to the President 
for his Address was passed by acclamation. 

The President brieflt- expressed his acknowledgments. 

The President unveiled and formally presented to the Royal 
Institute the portrait of Mr. J. .Alfred Gotch, F.S..A., Past- 
President, painted by Mr. T. C. Gotch, and moved a vote of 
thanks to the painter. Mr. J. .Alfred Gotch seconded the vote 
of thanks. Mr. T. C. Gotch expressed his thanks to the 
meeting. 

The President presented the R.I.B.-A. (Medal and Diploma 
for the Best London Street Frontage, 1924, to Mr. F. H. Green- 
away [F.] and Mr. J. E. X'ewberry [F] for their building, the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate -Agents’ Institute in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

Mr. Greenaway and Mr. Xewberry briefly expressed their 
thanks. 

The meeting closed at 9.50 p.m. 


SECRET COM.MISSIOXS. 

William Joseph Riley, junior, manager of the Yote Time 
Recorder Co., Four Oaks, Birmingham, was charged at 
Sunderland with an offence under the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Acts, 190O to 1916, and the magistrates imposed a fine of 
^(,’20 and lo guineas costs. The prosecution was instituted by 
the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League. 

Outlining the case, counsel said that (Messrs. AA . and T. R. 
Milburn, architects, Sunderland, were employed by (Messrs. 
C. AA'. AA'iison and Sons, Ltd., glass merchants, to prepare 
plans for a new factory and warehouse in Castle Street. In 
the ordinary course of post (Messrs. Alilburn received a letter 
fiom the defendant suggesting the use of their time recorders, 
asking for the name and address of the owners, and offering 
a 5 per cent, commission on any sales that might result, 
Messrs. Milburn brought the matter before the R.I.B..A., and 
these proceedings were started by the League. 

Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B A. 
JouRN'.iL (post free) to members of the .Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.LB..A. ata specially reduced subscription 
of I2S. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretaiy 
of the R.I.B. A., g Conduit Street, AA’.i. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., pnd crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURN-AL. 

Dates of Piihlication . — 1925 : 7th, 21st N’evember ; 5th, 
19th December, 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, 20th March ; icth, 24th April ; 8th, 22nd May; 12th, 
26th June ; 17th July ; 14th August ; iSth September ; 
1 6th (jetober. 
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Stanmore Housing Scheme. Architect: W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. 


The Architect and His City 

BY DR. RAYMOND UNWIN, F.R.I.B.A. 

[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 16 November 1925] 


I HAVE found in that remarkably interesting 
rectorial address delivered by the Prime 
Minister recently some confirmation of the 
feeling which impelled me to adopt to-night’s 
subject ; the feeling that there is need to direct 
attention to the special sphere of art in city building ; 
for in the fairly full description which the Premier 
gave of the types of men trained in our Universities, 
the artist found no place, though there is an 
allusion to the art of speech. This omission, I 
fear, is only too representative of a British speciali- 
sation, which, as regards the sphere of my work at 
least, I am convinced we carry too far. Conse- 
quently in the councils of our modern city builders, 
the voice of the artist is too seldom heard ; the 
value of the advice which he might give is too 
little understood ; and the character of the work 
accomplished is suffering in consequence. 

It would be as easy to criticise our civic authori- 
ties for not consulting the artist more frequently, 
as it would to blame artists or architects for failing 


to qualify themselves fully to undertake housing 
and town planning work. Such recriminations 
are seldom profitable. In a democratic country the 
authorities must reflect the attitude of the citizens, 
and men will naturally neglect branches of work 
which they are seldom invited to undertake. 
Aloreover, in this case the default is part of a 
deeper schism in our society ; and it is questionable 
whether the fullest recognition by each party of 
the beam which obscures their own vision, and the 
mere mote from which the other party suffers, 
would suffice to mend matters. For there has 
grown up during the progress of modern industrial 
civilisation an unprecedented degree of misunder- 
standing and estrangement, between two sections 
of the community, endowed with different tempera- 
ments and faculties ; for simplicitv we may call 
them the practical men and the artists ; though 
it is difficult to use the latter term without calling 
up a vision of the landscape painter or the maker 
of pretty trifles, so thoroughly have the artists 
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been squeezed out of their proper place in the 
main affairs of the community. 

For good city building the estrangement between 
these two types of men is disastrous. I suspect 
it is equally so in other spheres, and that it is in 
no small degree responsible for the serious con- 
dition of chaos into which our industrial affairs 
seem to have drifted. 

Every observant visitor to America must realise 
that this condition is causing no less anxiety 
in that new country, reputed so wealthy, than it is in 
the older and more war-impoverished lands nearer 
home. It is authoritatively estimated that less than 
one-third of the families in that rich land have an 
annual income reaching the i ,700 dollars necessary at 
their prices and high standard to meet what the 
United States Department of Labour calls “a mini- 
mum budget of health and decency.” Yet estimates 
assess the waste of man-power and natural materials 
in the industry and commerce of that country at 
figures so high that I hesitate to quote them. 

Mr. Hoover, who did so much to feed us during 
the War, has stated that even the degree of order 
and planning introduced by the much abused 
war control, with 20 per cent, of the best man- 
power withdrawn into the Army, resulted in a 
20 per cent, greater volume of commodities being 
produced. When, driven by the acute post-war 
house famine, he investigated the building industry, 
he discovered that seasonal fluctuation was equiva- 
lent to having nearly one-third of the man-power 
in the industry always unemployed. As a result 
of his discovery this waste is being rapidly reduced 
by better planning of the sequence of work. 

There is only too much reason to fear that 
we are little better off, though we still wait for our 
Hoover and his band of investigating engineers 
to reveal the weak spots. Let me remind you of 
the thousands of families here still wanting decent 
homes, because enough men cannot be found to 
build them ; yet over a million unemployed have 
tramped out streets for years seeking work. If 
this paradox does not cap those to be found 
across the water, it is at least forcible enough to 
check hasty thoughts of superiority. 

Never perhaps was the need for dwellings and 
the other products of industry greater throughout 
the world than it is to-day ; never probably was 
there so extensive equipment or such latent power 
of production ; yet how difficult seems the task 
of applying that immense power to satisfy those 


urgent needs. Why is this, and why you may 
well ask should it be recalled now } The reason 
is that, like the modern cities with which we are 
concerned to-night, industrialism has developed 
haphazard, lacking order, lacking design. Now in 
city building these are the very qualities which 
we know it is the function of man’s artistic 
faculty to contribute. I fear the deficiency of 
that contribution in the sphere of city building is 
but part of a general neglect. For the industrial 
age having smothered man’s natural hunger for 
beauty in a mass of material production, has lost 
the ability to understand the artistic temperament 
or to appreciate its proper function in human 
society. 

Let me say at once that seeking recognition for 
the place of the artist implies no want of appre- 
ciation for the qualities of what we have called the 
practical man, meaning thereby fortunately the 
majority of mankind, nor any undervaluing of the 
importance of all that he contributes to our life. 
The very existence of civilised well-being depends 
on these same practical men, engineers, men of 
business and the like, carrying on their activities 
and perfecting their methods. It is their per- 
sistence which has carried forward the processes 
of production, it is their faithful labour which has 
erected the edifice of industrial civilisation, building 
it up stone by stone, testing the firmness of each 
step before the next is taken. This is their 
function and their method, and it is invaluable. 
But it is not all, it is not enough. We know that 
it is just in this manner that our industrial towns 
have grown to be what they are. Building added 
to building, street to street, without general plan ; 
each want satisfied as and where it arose. Hence 
the confusion. There has been no vision of the 
artist to precede and guide the building of the 
practical man. 

The temperament called artistic is difficult to 
define, and frequently misunderstood ; it includes, 
in greater or less degree, the imagination to see 
visions of what might be, the desire to realise them, 
and the power to give clear expression to them. 
It constitutes one of the most practically valuable 
gifts with which man can be endowed, if according 
to the degree and character of the endowment 
its possessors can be made to play their proper 
part in the human community. 

The full faculties needed for creative work in the 
fine arts are, however, possessed by very few of 
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those who share the temperament. Unfortu- 
nately, the fact that there are a few who not only 
see visions of great beauty, but have the exquisite 
power of expressing them in so called works of 
art, has led to the assumption that these forms of 
expression are the only ones appropriate for the 
artist ; and that it is the duty of all those who 
share the endowment, shunning practical affairs, 
to seek, however imperfecthq to express themselves 
in one or other of the fine arts. Hence we see 
hundreds of those who have been blessed w'ith 
some moderate degree of artistic gifts wasting 
their lives in the production of second-rate pictures 
or art fancies ! Aleamvhile the practical affairs 
of the community lack the inspiration and design 
which their imagination if properly trained might 
well have been adequate to contribute. It is 
small wonder that the artists standing or thrust 
aside from the main streams of life have too often 
been content to play in the eddies ; and at times 
in mischievous mood to tease the rest of society by 
persuading them to accept jazz patterns for great 
paintings, and for statuary human effigies compiled 
from the child’s box of bricks. 

The terms artist and practical man represent 
no complete or scientific division ; most men 
enjoy in some degree and may learn to use the 
faculties of both ; otherwise where w'ould the 
architect be ! Nevertheless, the terms do repre- 
sent with sufficient accuracy a specialisation of 
temperament, of faculty, and of methods of work, 
the understanding of which is necessary for 
co-operation betw'een the two types of men, as 
its appreciation is important for the public. 
The clear advantage of such specialisation and 
co-operation is not diminished by quoting rare 
examples of the practical artist or the imaginative 
engineer. Most men, being creatures of but 
limited powers, can only reach a decent level of 
competence bv specialising in the use of those 
faculties with which they have been more gener- 
ouslv endowed. It is the co-operation of such 
men that in some degree compensates for the 
general absence of the superman. The danger 
of this plan arises when men specialise for too 
much separation in their spheres of work, instead 
cf specialising for co-operation in the same spheres. 

\Vithout attempting exact definition, we associ- 
ate especially with the artistic temperament or 
faculty, the power to see that which is not there, 
to call up visions of w hat might be. An example 


of method may best illustrate wffiat is meant. 
The planning of a cottage home is generally 
thought to be very simple. The ordinary person 
supposes that the plan is the result of following 
a few easily learnt rules, coupled with regard 
for sundry “ donts ” ; that a short list of require- 
ments can be made, and that by a system of modi- 
fication, trial and error, ticking off the points as 
dealt with, the design can be compiled. These 
methods have their place no doubt, but it is 
not thus that real designs emerge. The truth 
is that the problem, far from being simple, is 
as complex as the family life w'hich the dwelling 
is destined to accommodate. Every room should 
have its appropriate aspect, size, shape and relation 
to the other parts of the house. Ready inter- 
communication must be provided wdthout in- 
volving sacrifice of space in the building, loss of 
comfort in the rooms, or waste of time to its 
future occupants. Each room in turn must 
have its door, window, fire, and other parts in 
right relation and arranged to leave suitable spaces 
for furniture. All this must be kept within 
strict limits of cost ; and in addition to being 
convenient in use and comfortable to rest in, 
the building should be pleasing to look upon ; 
which means that its mass must set happily on 
the site, and its colour harmonise with its sur- 
roundings ; that the plan shall be one which will 
roof well and light well, and that the proportions 
of all the e.xternal parts shall so harmonise that 
the whole design will look well. 

It will be realised that in the making of such 
a design if the place, size or form of any part 
is modified a score more parts will need to be 
adjusted to restore the right relation or the balance 
of the composition ; a tedious process, and little 
likely to succeed on the compilation method. 
How, then, does the artist w'ork on such a pro- 
blem ? When he comes upon the site, as Kipling 
expresses it, “ he makes a magic ” ; and as he 
intently meditates on the problem there rises 
before him an image of the cottage that is to be. 
He sees the spot where it should stand, the form 
and colour w’hich W'ill best fit into the picture. 
He sees, too, the opportunities for use and enjoy- 
ment which the site affords, and watches the life 
being lived there. He does not try to remember, 
one by one, the innumerable “ do’s ” and 
“ dont’s ” ; for should he be tempted to put 
the door, window and fire in wrong relations, 
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he would see the cook standing in her own light, 
or the door swinging irritatingly against the easy 
chair in which the occupant was trying to read. 
Instead of the ineffective compiling of details, 
the artist holds the plastic design suspended in his 
imagination while he studies it and moulds it, 
seeing by an instantaneous series of pictures the 
effect on the exterior view of each internal modifica- 
tion, working the details of plan or elevation with 
the whole always visible in the back of his mind 
to help him and check him. This process of design 
is frequently swift in working, for imagination 
acts by flashes ; but it is not easy, and needs 
both training and a special kind of knowledge. 
To create the pictures the mind must be stored 
with the properties which compose them. The 
requirements, the conditions and, in this case, 
the life of the occupants, must be so thoroughly 
and sympathetically understood as to have become 
almost an instinctive equipment. 

Y"ou may think that I have over-elaborated 
this simple process ; that most of the possible 
combinations both in plan and design have been 
explored and tested, and that the sites on which 
cottages have to be erected offer few opportunities 
of any kind, except as regards such sunlight as the 
state of our atmosphere and the heights of adjacent 
buildings may allow to fall on our dwellings. 
Y'ou would be astonished how frequently even this 
important opportunity is overlooked : how many 
houses are still being built with sunless living- 
rooms and sun-baked larders. But let us carry 
the matter a stage further. Consider the laying out 
of those dreary sites which offer so few oppor- 
tunities ; instead of compiling the plan by adding 
plot to plot and street to street in obedience to 
the practical considerations of so-called profitable 
development, thus effectively destroying any 
valuable opportunity of convenience, pleasure 
or beautv which the site offered, suppose there 
could be brought to bear on that initial stage 
of laying out the same kind of imagination the 
same magic of design ; need it any longer be 
true that the cottage sites offer no opportunities } 
That a few more houses should be crow'ded on 
the estate is no doubt an important practical 
consideration, but how' supremely unimportant 
it realiv is compared with the destruction of the 
beautv of the land, and of the possible pleasure 
of living upon it, which may easily result ! 

If any imagination, even faintly endowed 


with the artistic faculty, had been present to see 
what might be, can we for a moment believe there 
would have been that which, alas, we find in 
the many square miles of dreariness and squalor 
which constitute so large a section of all our 
modern towns ? 

If in the planning of the cottage or the lay out 
of a building estate, we see that scientific know- 
ledge and methods of compilation cannot without 
the aid of the imagination of the artist prove 
successful, in the wider sphere of town planning, 
the difficulty of compilation and the need of 
imagination are not less, but greater. 

Hitherto the work of town planning has suffered 
for want of clearer understanding, even on the 
part of those well versed in the subject, of the 
difference of faculties and methods needed for 
success. If the practical man has sometimes 
thought that complete mastery of the science 
of the subject would suffice to enable him to 
practise that which is as much an art as a science, 
it must be admitted that the artist has at times 
also imagined that his training and his art have 
forthwith qualified him to become a planner of 
towns, forgetting that this particular art is based 
on an extensive science, which must be at least 
understood. The artist may, indeed, have trained 
his imagination and possess the faculty of design ; 
but before he can design a city plan he must master 
the subject. The knowledge he needs is not 
merely that of the barrister getting up his case, 
though he, too, will have many briefs to study ; 
nor, on the other hand, is it the complete and 
scientific knowledge of industry, commerce, land 
values, drainage, road construction, etc., which 
the economist, the valuer, or the engineer must 
possess ; though a general familiarity with all 
these is required. What the artist specially needs 
is a sympathetic insight into all the relationships 
of city life, a realisation of the reactions which 
take place between the city environment and the 
human society which it clothes and expresses. 
He needs, in fact, that particular range of know- 
ledge which will enable his imagination to picture 
the city as it might be, to see the life of the people 
going forward in it, to see all the different parts 
and functions in their true relation. He needs 
this that he may be able to study his vision effec- 
tively and mould it to meet the realised conditions, 
or modify it to avoid the apprehended difficulties. 
The kind of knowledge needed is extensive rather. 
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than intensive ; for there must be maintained a 
degree of detachment from the details of the pro- 
blem if the city and the life of the city are to be 
seen fairly and seen whole. The town designer 
must prepare his imagination for this work by 
watching and thinking over the phases of city 
life ; meditating on their comparative mani- 
festations in many towns ; entering sympathetically 
into the needs and limitations, musing all the time 
on visions of how work might be made more 
efficient and town life more pleasant. 

In every case there is much preparation to be 
done ; thorough knowledge of that which is 
must precede and be the basis of useful visions 
of that which may be. That knowledge we 
speak of as the survey ; in order that it may be 
adapted to the designer’s method, it should be 
set out as far as possible in graphic form. After 
the artist has expressed his vision much will 
remain to be done in preparing the design 
tor practical execution. What I urge is that the 
function of the artist, the stage of design, shall 
not be overlooked. Let the preparation be as 
scientific and as complete as may be ; when the 
actual planning stage is reached there is need for 
the imagination of the trained designer to lay 
hold of the multitude of conditions, conflicting 
interests and requirements, and with a vision of 
the city life always present as a guide, to appraise 
them at their relative value. The designer will 
study his site, picture its opportunities for work, 
for business or for play, and will mould the vision 
of the ideal city until it satisfies the needs and is 
itself so harmonised with the natural features of 
the land, that city and site become welded into 
one conception, a complete design. This, it 
seems to me, is the special contribution which 
the artist has to make to city building ; he must 
contribute the vision of what the city might 
and should be, and translate that vision into the 
design through which it can be realised. 

The practical man or engineer, already versed 
in all the sciences connected with town planning, 
if he has the necessary artistic faculties, may 
cultivate them until he becomes also a master of 
design and creator of beauty. The artist or archi- 
tect already trained in design may study the 
economic and engineering problems and become 
also a master of the sciences of the subject. Either 
may cover the whole field of work if he is possessed 
of all the necessary powers. But it must be recog- 


nised that faculties are lavished on few men with 
such liberality ; and that the methods of work 
are so different that the practise of either may 
render more difficult success in the other. The 
detachment from much detail and the free use of 
imagination which are essential for the designer 
may well be dangerous for the engineer. The 
necessarv concentration of the constructor on the 
perfection of his detail and the security of each 
stage of his edifice may tend to restrict the 
freedom of imagination which is the designer’s 
greatest help. 

It is the need for the different faculties for which 
I plead, and because they must mainly be assembled 
through co-operation I look for a greater measure 
of mutual appreciation of function and method. 
The practical man must realise that his work will 
be worth much more if it is guided by the compre- 
hensive vision, the co-ordinated design. The 
artist must recognise that his vision to be of service, 
his design to be practicable, must be conditioned 
by the limits of what is and what is possible, which 
the scientist or the engineer may determine. 
There is little use dreaming of lakes in a land 
where the water supply available does not equal 
the evaporation. 

I seek then to enlist your help in this project 
of mutual understanding between the artist and 
the practical man, between the man who sees 
what might be and the man who knows what is. 

As architects we have perhaps a special oppor- 
tunity to help towards this better understanding ; 
for our work touches both the artistic and the 
practical. If our buildings occasionally have 
pinnacles they must always have structural 
stability. If at times we reach up with the artist 
to the beauty of the clouds, we are compelled with 
the practical men to keep our feet firmly planted 
on mother earth ; and the visions which our spirits 
may gather in those higher regions serve but to 
help us more fittingly to solve our practical 
problems. If, as the distinguished Finlander 
Saarinen recently expressed it, our function is “ to 
create harmony and beauty on a foundation of the 
practical,” we should, through understanding some- 
thing of the temperaments and experiencing the 
methods of work of both the artist and the practical 
man, be in a position to help each to a greater 
understanding and better appreciation of the other. 

I suggest that as the need for this is urgent, 
so the time is not inauspicious. Mere materialism 
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is losing something of its hold. Science, so long 
its main support, seems busy now knocking away 
the props, and, breaking through former bonds, 
it is reaching out to new spheres of knowledge and 
experience less and less distinguishable from the 
spiritual. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of a civilisation 
of quantity, and economic pressure are alike 
forcing the more civilised countries to give greater 
attention to quality. It is becoming clear, at least, 
that prosperity will not much longer be attainable 
by selling large quantities of indifferent products 
to the more backward peoples. The quantity 
business is so easy to learn, and they are all 
rapidly acquiring it. 

Apart from the disillusionment, and the searching 
for wider co-ordination, which have been referred 
to as noticeable in America, many other signs that 
a change is taking place in the scale of values 
may be noticed in that land to which we look for 
forecasts. Perhaps it is enough to refer here to 
the wonderful development of architecture, and 
the increased respect shown for it. When even the 
rampant demon of advertisement hides his dimin- 
ished head in the presence of dignity like that of a 
Pennsylvania Railway station, one realises how 
great a change has already come. A desire for 
order and for quality, a love of beauty, in short 
values of a more spiritual character are gradually 
re-asserting their influence. 

In the rapid spread of organised efforts for 
housing and town planning in many lands, we 
recognise a similar weariness of confusion and the 
haphazard, and see that the desire for harmony 
and for planning are making themselves felt. If 
the signs of change are generally auspicious, 
here in our own land the local conditions are 
favourable for the project. , 

After strenuous and long sustained efforts to 
build enough houses to relieve the shortage, at last 
one can feel that progress has been continued on a 
steadily accelerating scale long enough to have 
acquired considerable momentum, and it becomes 
possible to give more attention to other aspects of 
the work than the mere increase of quantity ; 
possible also to hope that greater care and attention 
will now be devoted, both centrally and locally, 
to the wider subject of town planning. The first 
post-war assisted housing scheme spent itself 
towards the end of 1922. That scheme resulted 
in building about 215,000 houses. In 1923 Mr. 


Chamberlain, the present Minister, introduced 
the second great effort to stimulate building, under 
which 122,719 houses had already been completed 
on the first of October. The number of houses 
finished and the number under construction have 
grown steadily month by month, until over 10,000 
were completed in the month of September and 
over 70,000 were in course of construction, under 
the various schemes of financial assistance, by the 
Government or the local authorities. To these 
must be added the houses built without assistance. 
During the last period for which there are records 
they accounted on the average for over 5,700 more 
per month. Assuming this rate to have been 
maintained, a total of over 15,700 houses will have 
been completed during the month of September. 
This is city building on no small scale. From 
returns published in the Labour Gazette, this great 
housing effort appears to represent over two-thirds 
of the total value of the buildings of all kinds 
erected by the building industry. American 
figures confirm this proportion. It is hardly too 
soon to inquire how much of this work has bene- 
fited by the co-operation of the artist and the 
practical man. How much of it adorns, how much 
disfigures our land ? The answer is not easy to 
find. 

When the first housing scheme was launched 
after the war, with a view to overcoming any local 
inertia, an arrangement for financial assistance was 
adopted which necessitated close supervision and 
guidance by the Central Government. Standards 
of health, accommodation, and design were set ; 
and a continuous effort was made to reach and 
maintain those standards. In the process, as was 
perhaps inevitable, the unlimited financial liability 
of the Central Government at a time of very high 
prices, led to a degree of supervision harassing to 
local authorities and their architects, and tending 
to undermine their sense of responsibility and 
diminish their interest and pride in the work. 

When the second effort was made in 1923 the 
reverse arrangement was adopted ; the central 
authority undertook a limited financial obligation 
only, and laid down but few and general conditions. 
The margin of financial liability was left with the 
local authorties, and a degree of freedom from 
central supervision commensurate with the new 
position was given them. Their proposals and 
their estimates of costs are generally approved, 
but plans of lay-out and of houses are not sub- 
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mitted to the Ministry of Health, except in the case 
of difficulty as to cost, or other special circum- 
stances. You will see, therefore, that the respon- 
sibility for the standard of accommodation, com- 
fort and design of the houses no longer rests on 
the central authority, but is mainly a local one. 

What has been the average result of this change, 
and what it will be in the future, are matters 
of no small moment. Much that I see inspires 
me with hope ; in many places excellent work 
is being done, the greater freedom has been pro- 


happening in some places ! Cases have come under 
notice reproducing many of the worst evils of the 
nineteenth-century industrial town builder. A lay- 
out devoid of interest or merit, plans inconvenient 
and uncomfortable, aspect neglected, north living- 
rooms and south larders ; and, as might be ex- 
pected in such cases, elevations consisting of 
incongruous features unhappily combined. 

This ought not to be ; it is little better than 
wilful waste that we should to-day be using our 
inadequate resources to such ill effect. That we 
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fitably used. I know of cases where recent 
housing estates have been well laid out and are 
being covered with houses which in design will 
bear comparison with our beautiful traditional 
cottages, and in comfort and sanitation far excel 
them ; which, moreover, do not exceed the 
present average prices, proving that good design, 
though costly in thought and care, need not 
be expensive in money. But I see also much 
which falls short of this standard, and no little 
that inspires apprehension as to what may be 


should still be destroying the remaining beautv 
of our land by development such as described 
can only be regarded as spendthrift extravagance. 
And wffiat of the wider field of town and of regional 
planning ? Here, too, I think conditions are 
favourable for an advance along the lines suggested 
It is true that in this case much of the science still 
remains to be discovered ; many of the economic 
tendencies and practical requirements, manv of 
the methods for reconciling conflicting interests 
and giving effect to proposals have still to be worked 
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out. Nevertheless, a great deal has been accom- 
plished — 309 local authorities are engaged in making 
town planning schemes ; 32 regional committees 
are co-ordinating the work of wider areas, covering 
in all nearly 8,000 square miles. On the basis of 
the science and technique so far evolved plans 
are being made. M'hether that basis has or has 
not acquired something of final form, it is equally 
important that the imagination of the artist should 
plav its part in forming these plans. I do not 
complain that since 1909 we have concentrated 
our main attention on the practical problems which 
have to be dealt with, much less desire that the 
labour on these problems should be relaxed ; 
the method is natural to us as a people, and it is 
a good method ; it is one, moreover, which has 
been found very helpful to other countries whose 
natural methods are different. But it is not the 
whole ; and I do suggest that the time is now 
ripe when we may with real economy add a little 
more creative vision, more of the design which 
leads to order and beauty than we have hitherto 
attained in our plans, I say this the more con- 
fidently because some of the work already carried 
out is proving that order and design, proportion and 
relation are not valuable only for their contribu- 
tions to beauty, but that without them even the 
practical utilities may break down. The road 
junction which merely provides sweeping lines 
for the traffic on plan, when built up may prove 
confusing to the human mind, for want of such 
order, such symmetry, such design in the forms 
of the sites, and the groups of the buildings 
as would explain the junction to the approaching 
drivers. Some people always imagine that art 
or design consists in sacrificing important practical 
considerations for the sake of mere appearance. 
On the contrary, the ignoring of art, of design, 
too often means sacrificing the only supremelv 
important considerations to a few petty practical 
details ; as when all that makes a place worth 
living in is destroyed for the practical advantage 
of crowding a few more people into it ! 

No such natural conflict, in fact, exists ; the 
practical and the artistic are two aspects of one 
purpose, and both are equally necessarj' to success- 
ful attainment ; without the other each alike is 
maimed. 

I have already suggested that, as architects, 
we may contribute to secure co-operation among 
those who help in city building. But what about 


the general public ; can we do nothing to stimulate 
in them, and find expression for, that natural 
desire for beautv of surroundings which has been 
almost universal since the earliest dawn of civilisa- 
tion ? I suggest that we can ; that we each have 
a special duty to our own city ; and that the only 
influence at once sufficiently widespread and potent 
is the influence of the home. 

It is natural, and it is well, that all young 
architects should aspire to play a distinguished 
role in their profession, to design the greater 
buildings for which monumental character is 
appropriate. But even that more distinguished work 
must in the long run deoend on the appreciation 
of the public ; and I suggest for your consideration 
that house building, which as we have seen far 
outweighs all other branches of work in volume 
and in value, also exceeds it in the influence which 
it exerts on the minds of the people, and in the 
extent to which it may contribute to or ruin 
the beauty of cities. That eminence may be 
reached in this work needs no proof in the presence 
of our honoured president ; that lasting fame 
may also be found, the names of the brothers 
Adam testify. 

The work, too, excels in human interest and 
in the number of contacts which it establishes 
with every branch of communal life. If you 
become really interested in the house you cannot 
stop there ; you will be led to think of its sur- 
roundings, of the laying-out of the sites, provision 
for recreation and the enjoyment of life, pre- 
servation of the natural amenities or the creation of 
new ones. You will thence find yourself involved 
in wider and wider interests until all the questions 
of town planning and city building are brought 
within the sphere of your attention. Ultimatelv 
you will reach the goal of the monumental building, 
but will see it not as a detached project for a com- 
petitive design, but as a point of climax in the city 
plan. Your approach through the long avenue 
of city life will reveal such buildings in better 
perspective, and in truer relation to their neigh- 
bours. You will realise through that approach, 
as others cannot, the background of the city against 
which all its important and its public buildings 
stand forth, to adorn it and express its activities. 

If there is even a measure of truth in my view 
that this approach to architecture from the dw'elling 
is best for the architect, and that the interest 
and appreciation of the people can best be stirred 
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in their home whence it will spread in widening 
areas until it enb races the whole town, then 
I suggest that in our architectural training greater 
emphasis might be laid on this work. Let every 
student study the life of the home and learn 
to plan and design the small house thoroughly ; 
let him follow this wdth some study of the com- 
bination of small houses into buildings com- 
posed of two, three, four or more dwellings, 
and the further combining of these larger units 
both in plan and elevation into more extensive 
groups, developing by the arrangement arch- 
tectural relations and unity, in harmony with the 
contours or other features of the ground. This 
affords a truly fascinating field of design which 
few have yet explored, and fewer mastered. 
From this he will proceed to the development of 
sites and their relation to the town plan ; when 
in due course he comes to exercises in monu- 
mental design he will at least have some idea 
of their place in the city, and the background 
against which they should stand. Incidentally, 
as our schools must turn out many architects 
whose opportunities for monumental work will 
be long in coming, and some whose gifts do not 
qualify them for such work, we shall at least have 
trained numbers of men better qualified to occupy 
that almost limitless field of house building and 
city planning which offers ample scope for men 
of very varying talents. 

Finally, we must not forget that, be we artists 
or be we practical men, we are citizens of our 
town or village ; and to the extent that we are 
specially qualified to judge in such matters, 
are the more responsible as trustees for posterity 
that our citv is handed down to them with its 


treasures intact and its beauty preserved or restored. 
Therefore let us get together in ways appro- 
priate to our local circumstances. Our president 
made an admirable suggestion in his address, 
which will suit many places. In one town I 
know excellent work is being done on another 
line ; the resident architects form a panel under 
the leadership of one of their number who acts 
as consultant to them and to the town council, 
co-ordinating their work and advising the authori- 
ties. He apportions the building among them, 
himself doing no building, but co-operating with 
the authority and their engineer in the town or 
site planning. 

From the high average of work resulting, I 
judge the arrangement to have no small educational 
value for the architects, as it certainly confers much 
benefit on the city. There are many ways in which 
the influence of the architect may extend. The first 
and the one most under our control is a thorough 
knowledge of the work and what is required. 
That is not all ; but it is our part and I say to the 
younger architects and the students, if you will so 
qualify that you can do this work sufficiently well, 
there is to-day a better chance than has existed for 
many a year, that the opportunity to work towards 
the improvement of the homes and the beautifying 
of the city will come to those who are ready for 
it. For it can hardly be doubted that we are 
entering a period of planning and co-ordination 
of work in many spheres, a period when I believe 
the architect and the designer will have an oppor- 
tunity to strike out from the eddies into the 
main stream of life and play a more important 
and a more worthy part than they have often 
played in the recent past. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. GUY DAWBER) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. G. L. PEPLER (Past President, Town Planning 
Institute) : It gives me great pleasure to move this 
vote of thanks. I attribute the honour principally 
to the fact of my early and continuous discipleship 
under Dr. Unwin, ever since his book was published, 
and of my close connection with the Town Planning 
Institute, of which he is a Past President, and which 
represents the co-ordination and co-operation of the 
architect, engineer and surveyor on which he lays con- 
siderable emphasis. 

Whenever we gather to sit at the feet of Dr. E^nwdn, 
we come expecting to receive inspiration, and this 


evening our expectations have been realised abun- 
dantly. His genius has brought to our notice a prac- 
tical proposition, touched and illumined with the 
magic of insight and imagination. He has delved out 
for us some underlying verities and shown us their 
essential place in a balanced scheme of things, and not 
least in value, it seems to me, is his clear demonstra- 
tion that the practical and artistic are but two aspects 
of one purpose. 

In view of the subject of the paper it seemed rather 
appropriate to read this morning, in the Yorkshire Post, 
that yesterday, on “ Mayor’s Sunday,” at Hartlepool, 
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the preacher was an architect, Mr. W. D. Caroe, and 
the report of his address was headed “ The Shame of 
the Hideous.” 

This subject of civic design has many aspects, 
and if we are to succeed in any of them we must 
have the support of public opinion. One matter in 
which we ought to be able readily to enlist public 
interest is the urgent need to save from further spolia- 
tion our beautiful countryside, which is not only of 
great value to ourselves, but is the delight of our sons 
and daughters all over the Empire, as well as of visitors 
from other lands. 

The illumination of the artist, using that word as 
defined by Dr. Unwin and not as the maker of pretty 
trifles, seems to me to be required at all stages of city 
building or town or regional planning. In the essen- 
tial preliminary studies imagination is required in the 
selection of relevant items for survey, and still more 
in achieving graphic representation so that any citizen 
may readily understand the interplay of causes and 
grasp the essential facts of the situation. Failing this 
understanding, he cannot be expected to realise the 
necessity for a policy and for a plan. There is still a 
great field for architects and artists in the matter of 
graphic representation, and it is one of extreme 
importance at the present day. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to propose the vote 
of thanks to Dr. Unwin for his inspiring address. 

The PRESIDENT : We have with us to-night the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, and perhaps he will 
be kind enough to second the resolution. 

The Very Rev. G. K. A. BELL, DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY : I have listened to Dr. Unwin’s 
paper with the greatest interest, and have also watched 
his making magic on the screen with pictures, 
showing us how to do what ought to be done, and 
occasionally how not to do what, sometimes, people 
want to do. It seemed to me, as Dr. Unwin’s paper 
progressed, that the title of his lecture, “ The Archi- 
tect and his City,” opened up the widest possible 
field, because, as he conceives the function of the 
architect, it seemed to embrace all activities and all 
experiences. As I listened to him I reflected that I 
had lately been to a city in which architecture is, I 
believe, at the present moment at a very high pitch 
of development, the city of Stockholm, where there 
is a beautiful city hall, beautiful modern churches, 
beautiful streets and houses, and, fortunately — 
whether as cause or effect, I do not know, but per- 
haps as cause — where there are no slums. Browning 
in one of his poems makes an appeal to the public. He 
says : — 

“ I would like to see the butcher paint, the baker 
write for his pursuit, 

The candlestick-maker much acquaint his soul with 
song, or haply mute, 

Blow out his brains upon the flute.” 


Dr. Unwin appeals for the co-operation of the 
artist and the practical man, and I suppose that the 
practical man and the ordinary member of the general 
public, if he is to have something of the artist spirit of 
appreciation in him, must blow out his brains upon the 
flute. If you want to develop the artist spirit in the 
ordinary member of the general public, I am sure 
you can do it by appealing to him, as Dr. Unwin said, 
by building his home. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] : I should like to 
support Dr. Unwin in his plea for giving the artist 
his place in connection with the work of the practical 
man in the great movement of town planning and 
housing. He has touched on many aspects of the 
question ; I think there are two very real and very 
practical aspects which, it occurred to me, might be 
emphasised. He made a plea for regularising and 
giving order and architectural value to our road 
crossings and road connections. There are greater 
opportunities for the architect in these particular 
sections of road construction than is generally appre- 
ciated. It is hardly realised yet that it is the buildings 
that make these places, and not simply the lines of the 
roads. I regret to see the small enterprising builder 
monopolising potential sites. I should like to see 
those areas — of which I know a good many — considered 
not simply as road connections and road crossings, but 
as potential positions for building. 

I should like also to emphasise the importance of 
what Mr. Pepler said respecting our rural scenery. 
We all realise that great freedom has been given to the 
motorist ; he can race all over the country ; buses, I 
think, run almost from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, 
and public conveyances of all kinds run along all roads 
two or three times a day. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that the countryside is being bespattered with spots of 
architecture not always of the highest value. While 
the public enjoy being able to penetrate every hole and 
corner of this beautiful land, we ought to see that the 
control of building operations and reservations is as 
hard and strict as this country can make it. If we do 
not reserve our beautiful landscape, the ruination as 
time goes on will become more and more apparent, 
just as in the industrial stages before the Public Health 
Act of 1875 it was not realised what stereotyped streets 
meant until the process had developed for a consider- 
able number of years. We should have the foresight 
to see that unless we take this great question in hand 
at once and seriously, with all the force we can muster, 
there will be an overwhelming reproach upon the early 
days of town planning. 

Dr. I. G. GIBBON (Ministry of Health) ; Dr. 
Unwin always deals with his subjects with so much 
freshness of thought and so much felicity of expression 
that it is almost disloyal to disagree with him. I am 
not sure that he should not be classed as a dangerous 
person. I should have liked if he had started his 
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lecture with a dictionary. “ Artistic temperament,” 
“ design,” are cloudy words. What, exactly, do they 
mean ? Do we mean anything more by the term 
“ artistic temperament ” and by “ design ” than con- 
structive imagination ? I suggest that constructive 
imagination is not the monopoly of the so-called 
artistic temperament. Constructive imagination is as 
necessary to a Ford as to anyone, and much more to 
the man who made the car — necessary even to that 
person, the technical man, who, I suppose, is the 
incarnation of all the seven deadly sins, the even mere 
administrator, like myself. We all require it if we 
are to do W'ork just above the normal. The con- 
structive imagination, even the artistic temperament, 
is very much more widely diffused in the community 
than has been suggested. 

May I apply this to one section with which I am 
very much concerned, that is, town planning ? What 
do we mean by “ the city beautiful ” ? Do we mean a 
city with one design ? I think that, in terms of the 
modern large town, we do not. We do not plan a 
town in order to look pretty on a map ; we do not plan 
a town even that it may be a beautiful blob for the 
future wayfarers by air when they scuttle past at 200 
miles an hour. (“ Why not ? ”) Why not ? The 
things which can be seen from the air at present are the 
things which town planners detest — straight lines — 
and which they detest with good reason. I do not go 
contrary to Dr. Unwin, but rather in development of 
his theme, and a step beyond. In wise town planning 
the first man with constructive imagination who is 
required is not the so-called artist, however valuable 
he may be, but the man who, for want of a better 
phrase, you may call the social economist. It is no 
good the architect, engineer or other technical man 
going on with his plan unless the social foundations 
are securely laid, and that is the task of the social 
economist, who may also be an engineer, an architect 
or other technical man. I should be a little more con- 
fident in trusting the architect in these matters if I 
saw more evidence of that sense of grouping in our 
buildings which has been so sadly lacking during the 
last half-century. I shall not throw stones at Regent 
Street ; I can, however, recall the most magnificent 
opportunity for a public authority in the whole world, 
which has not been spoiled, but which has not been 
developed to anything like the degree which might 
have been reached, because it has not been developed 
as a whole. It is a group of individual buildings, and 
not a unified group. The difficulty hitherto in town 
planning has been that the problem has not been 
looked at as a whole. Town planning, as Dr. Unwin 
said, is something more than any one of the arts : it is 
something quite new, something that requires a train- 
ing and development of its own and the aid of all the 
various other professions. 


One of the most virile thinkers of last century 
showed how various potentialities develop at 
different stages in man, and how it depends on the sur- 
roundings which faculty develops to the full . I suggest 
there is in all persons a desire for the beautiful, or the 
desire for that which is fine, good and well-pro- 
portioned, and not necessarily ornamental. Restraint 
is a necessity with the poor : it is a virtue in the rich. 
I suggest that the Institute can render a very great 
service indeed in cultivating the facultv of restraint. 

Colonel C. H. BRESSEY (Ministry’of Transport) : 

I should like to congratulate you all on your courage 
in coming to listen to this peculiarly interesting lecture 
and to see those slides thrown on the screen, for one 
never knew, from moment to moment, what they would 
be ; whether they would be warnings or admonitions 
or praise, and whether the name of the unfortunate 
architect would be on the edge of the slide. For that 
reason I felt particularly glad to-night that I was not 
a member of your profession, though I missed that 
thrill which you all must have had when you saw those 

slides unexpectedly thrown on the screen. I also 

noticed considerable doubt among you as to which 
you thought you ought to applaud, and which ought to 
be hissed ; which rather extends the idea which Dr. 
Gibbon had just put before us, the slight doubt as 
to the efficiency of the artistic temperament. I notice 
the same doubt also pervades subjects which are largely 
represented in the Press on the artistic side, such as the 
fate of Waterloo Bridge : whether to improve it by rais- 
ing it in its present site, or by raising it elsewhere, or 
by putting up a new bridge in its place. These differ- 
ences always prevail as soon as an artistic subject comes 
forward. I doubt whether Dr. Unwin, in his choice 
of illustrations, has given to the devil his due. I have 
noticed that when you have a picture of a street in a 
slum the rain is always falling, the sky is very downcast, 
there are no trees and no shrubs and nothing to 
brighten the view. But as soon as a garden suburb is 
depicted in a photograph, it appears on the brightest 
of spring mornings, when the birds are singing 
and all the flowers are in full bloom. I think the 
artistic temperament in that matter is apt to weight 
the scales. 

I am sure Dr. Unwin must feel extremely gratified at 
the attention which has been bestowed on town plan- 
ning, in its widest sense, and that cannot be better 
proved than by the fact that in the present year, 1925, 
both the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Trans- 
port have promoted Bills making it possible for local 
authorities to prescribe building lines along all their 
roads. I have no doubt that wide advantage will be 
taken of those powers, and that Dr. Unwin, Mr. Butler, 
and all those associated with them, will take the oppor- 
tunity of laying down lines which will give posterity 
greater advantages and greater amenities and greater 
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attractions than have yet been found in the country 
round our great towns. 

Mr. W. R. DAVID GE [F.] : Dr. Unwin has a 
great capacity for enthusing people wherever he goes. 
I think it is a national loss that he has to spend so 
much of his time in the humdrum dreariness of the 
so-called Ministry of Health, when he might probably 
be doing a greater national service bj' enthusing the 
nation as a whole. Dr. Unwin is a national possession, 
and it is a great thing to realise, and the Ministry of 
Health is coming to realise, that he is a national 
possession. There is one Department of the Ministry 
of Health — namely, the Bye-laws Department — which 
is not, I think, represented here to-night. If not, I 
hope Dr. Unwin’s influence will eventually permeate 
that Department and will save the country from some 
of the unsightly buildings which are being put up, 
and which are tending to spoil the countryside. It 
is time that some definite steps were taken, either by 
bye-law or by definite regulation, to prevent beautiful 
spots of this beautiful country from being desecrated. 
When the Dean of Canterbury was speaking, earlier in 
the evening, with Dr. Unwin’s influence still upon us, 
I thought it would be appropriate, as one reads, in other 
countries, of the sea being blessed, and harvests being 
blessed, that before any new suburb or any new estate 
were laid out it should be consecrated by the Church. 
It is a sad thing that we have to wait until we depart 
this life before we touch consecrated ground, and it is 
as much a part of the Church’s mission to see that the 
work in which the country is engaged is consecrated 
work, that it is high work for which we need high ideals. 
I feel that Dr. Unwin’s mission to all of us is to lift 
us to a higher plane, so that we can realise that the work 
we are to do, w'hether it is part of the plan or the whole 
of the plan, is, in the highest sense, for the good of 
the community. 

There is a point which Dr. Gibbon touched on — 
namely, that there are no powers for the co-ordination 
of the whole work in one. Dr. Unwin is one of the few 
men who have the pow’er and the privilege in some cases 
to co-ordinate the work as a w'hole. At present our 
town-planning powers are confined largely to the plan : 
the elevation does not appear. As Professor Adshead 
pointed out, the elevation is the essential part ; it is the 
part which you can see, and it is essential that there 
should be control of town planning, and a co-ordinated 
inspiration in the buildings that are erected on that 
plan. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET [Honorary A.R.I.B.A.] : I 
should only like to add one wordto the discussion which 
has followed Dr. Unwin’s paper, and that is on the point 
of beauty. He suggested that you could not be a full 
man without a sense of beauty. But you cannot even 
be an animal without a sense of beauty, for this attribute 
goes far back into the animal life, as you know" from 


such examples as the Bower bird, which spends so 
much trouble in making its surroundings beautiful, or 
peacocks, which strut about for the admiration of their 
lady friends, or the pheasants in Assam, which have 
competitions in dancing. They show that the love of 
beauty for its own sake is one of the things which make 
life worth living, and this is one of the heritages of the 
higher animals — certainly of man. If you look back 
you will see that man has lost some of the greatest 
pleasures of life through this ignorance on the subject 
of beauty, and the ignorance of the “ practical ” man as 
to what is really practical. The practical man has 
gone in largely for cheapness. But we realise that 
things which are beautiful are worth paying for. We 
shall have to have a higher regard for things of prime 
importance. The lives spent by masses of people 
for some generations in some of the towns of this 
country have not been worth living ; they have been 
worse than the lives of slaves in past times, and far 
worse than the lives of many savages. It would be a 
magnificent thing if the Church, and if all those who 
have the opportunity of influencing public opinion, 
would realise the importance of a sense of beauty for its 
own sake, and how essential it is that the practical man 
should in every case regard the human sense of beauty 
as one of the very first things he has got to cultivate. 

Mr. EBENEZER HOWARD : Dr. Unwin touches 
a note which in itself is a true note, but w'hich was 
not a sufficient expression of his own idea, I am sure, 
when he seemed to emphasise the point that the dweller 
in a particular town should think, as it were, primarily 
of problems connected with that town. It would seem 
natural that that should be so, but I contend that in our 
day and generation we must look at the country as a 
whole. I happened to be born in the City of London. I 
ought to be proud of it, I suppose, but I am not. There 
was a time, I remember, in 1874, when I came back to 
England from America, and I was mightily proud, as 
I rode on the omnibus, to see the great surging crowds, 
which were more intense then than they were in 
Chicago at that time. I think Dr. Gibbon touched the 
right point when he said the problem is primarily one 
to be solved on lines of economics. The problem has 
been created by what is called the industrial revolution, 
which disregarded true economics in the search for 
wealth for the individual ; and if we are going to solve 
this problem we must start with economic principles : 
beauty certainly. This has been mainly disregarded by 
our great industries. We must work on the lines of true 
economy from the point of view of the health and effi- 
ciency of the workers. Dr. Unwin has done much in 
the direction of solving those problems. But the manu- 
facturer realises the importance of cheap transport for 
his goods, the raw material that he has to receive, the 
goods that he has to sell, because he sees them expressed 
in pounds, shillings and pence, which is the language 
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that he understands better than anything else. He con- 
siders very little the cost of transport of his workers 
travelling to and from their work, in energy, in time, in 
money. I really believe that the manufacturers of this 
country will have to be taught by their workers’ insisting 
that this element of transport will be considered equally 
with the other. Then you will get that problem in the 
course of its solution, which I see The Times to-day, in its 
leading article, referred to as one of the most important 
of all the problems, the redistribution of our population. 

Mr. EDWARD P. WARREN [F.] : It gives me great 
pleasure to have the opportunity of expressing the 
delight with which I have listened to Dr. Unwin. I well 
remember the admirable paper last year, which he read 
at Oxford. 

People are too prone, in considering town planning, 
to regard it as an exact science. I do not think it is that 
at all ; it is not something which you can learn, like 
algebra, from a book. It is largely an affair of perspec- 
tive and sympathy ; architectural sympathy I take for 
granted, sympathy for the needs of other people and 
their possibilities, w’hether we are building, w'alking, 
inhabiting or breathing ; and the task which the architect 
has to fulfil in his contributions to town planning is 
largely conditioned by sympathy, ordinary gentlemanly 
feeling. We should try to keep the ideal before our 
country not of enlarging the towns or increasing the 
population, but of enlarging its towns and decreas- 
ing its population and so giving more room and more 
possibility of life to people who have to inhabit the 
centre of a towm. If we are to seek a motto for town 
planning, or rather a more or less cheerful senti- 
ment in that direction, it might be not “ Happy is 
the country that has no history,” but “ Happy is the 
town that has no slums.” If Stockholm has no 
slums, Stockholm is in a condition far beyond that of 
most other European cities to be happy. In Copen- 
hagen, which I have visited, the apparent absence of 
slums struck me. There may be slums, butil did not dis- 
cover them — that was some time in 1909 ; but I noticed 
then that ever}" effort was being made to make the town 
pleasanter to all classes of the people. There was pro- 
vision for the then growing motor traffic, for the horse 
traffic and for the bicycle traffic ; there was also a kind 
of old-age pension, delightful flats which were bestowed 
upon people who had reached 65years of age, after reput- 
able careers, who had money enough to furnish their 
rooms. They were supplied with a flat, with heat, light 
and water and garden. They had to find everything 
else for themselves, but those homes were found and 
secured to them as long as they were capable of inhabit- 
ing them respectably. That showed not only a sense of 
town planning, but also a sense of preparation for the 
possibilities of civilised life. To plan towns without 
doing something to secure civilised life in them is only 
half the battle. 


There is one aspect of affairs affecting roadways in 
this country which requires immediate attention. I 
have the good fortune to inhabit a county which is very 
beautiful, Berkshire, and I have been horrified lately 
to notice an increase of abominable corners decorated — ■ 
or rather, I should prefer to say, desecrated — by things 
which at a distance look like a collection of vividly 
painted idols in red and green. On coming closer you 
find that they are stations of the A. A. (the Automobile 
Association), to which I belong, and there are adver- 
tisements of Shell Spirit. They are a vivid red, shaped 
like joss houses, so that an intelligent savage visiting 
this country for the first time would think they were 
joss houses, and that the figures were idols. And I 
notice the same sort of thing has gone farther, into 
Dorsetshire and Herefordshire. It is terrible that these 
things should go on spreading. I possess a motor myself, 
but I do not want to go at sixty miles an hour through a 
village, and I do not see why we should devote so much 
county money, ratepayers’ money, to make it more and 
more easy for people to go at an inordinate speed ; or 
why, if ancient buildings happen to be on corners, 
they should be removed and corners rounded so 
that motorists can go more recklessly at a still greater 
speed. Town planning is in danger of becoming largely 
conditioned by the motor car, and we who are keen 
about town planning should try to be fair in our minds 
towards other means of locomotion, and to no loco- 
motion at all. 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [F.] : Town planning 
is a very young science, or art, and the fact that it is 
called town planning has. to a certain extent, limited 
its field. One wonders whether the lime will come 
when town planning will be considered not only for a 
small town which is growing, or a particular district of a 
town which is increasing, but for the time when some 
of the houses will have become business premises, and 
some of the streets which are now byroads will be 
important thoroughfares. One notices in the towns of 
England that there is a certain standard which depends 
partly on the age of the town, partly on its growing 
importance. You might express it in storeys ; the two- 
storey village, the tbree-storey country town, the more 
important four-storey towns. London at the end of last 
century you might call a five-storey town ; now it is 
rapidly becoming a six-storey city, and perhaps in the 
near future it will be an eight- or ten-storey city When 
we look at a town from the point of view of its develop- 
ment, it appears that, not only from the artistic, but also 
from the traffic and utilitarian points of view, one has to 
consider in the layout the width of the street and its 
relation to the height of its buildings. If we are going 
to preserve our countryside, should w"e not consider 
that w'hen our cities have reached a certain size people 
should be compelled to live in flats rather than houses, and 
so prevent the countryside being swallowed up entirely? 
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' Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.] : We have heard 
something about the artistic temperament, and 
the artistic point of view, and about beauty, but I do 
not think any one of us here can define what any of 
these is. Beauty, as far as I see it, is something which 
grows very much of itself. One speaker suggested we 
should look at the whole rather than at parts. I suggest 
tve should consider both together, because the whole 
cannot be complete unless the parts are satisfactory, 
and no part can take its place in the whole unless there 
is a satisfactory relation between the two. But let me 
make one practical suggestion in connection with the 
point he made about the redistribution of thepopulation . 
Is it not true that if you were able to treat the Empire 
as a whole, and not only look at this country as a whole, 
you might attack the problem of redistribution in 
another and a fresher nay ? We have in this country, as 
a consequence of the extraordinary industrial revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century, a condition of slums 
which ought never to be seen in any country in the 
world. If you can only persuade a sufficient number 
of people that there are open areas waiting to 
be peopled in the outside parts of the Empire, 
you can pull down half the slums and make garden 
cities in the middle of London. Let the people realise 
there are places waiting for them in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South .\frica, where they can live 
happier and healthier lives. 

Mr. L. H. KNOX : I tvould like to speak for a 
moment on a question which has not been emphasised, 
and that is the aesthetic aspect. Architects have the 
idea that they make architecture, but it seems to me 
that is not so, that there is something behind all the 
standard styles which architects never made. There 
was a soul in T udor times which made architecture then, 
just as there is a soul in every age which produces archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, true poetry or true music. 
Without that soul, we cannot have any true fine art. 
The practical aspects of tow n planning are good, and 
architecture is in a better condition than any of the other 
chief fine arts to produce satisfactory results, because 
the practical and the esthetic are more nearly com- 
bined in it. But we can do nothing original. It appears 
to me that the fault of architects to-day is that they con- 
ceive they can do something original. It takes the soul 
of the age truly focalised to do anything worthy. We 
can adapt the old styles to domestic architecture, and I 
think public architecture, especially in this city of 
London, is most lamentably inefficient or deficient. 
There is a lack of taste in the new buildings, and archi- 
tects seem to be doing much to spoil their town for 
future generations. 

The PRESIDENT ; We have had an extraordin- 
arily interesting discussion, as well as a very charming 
and admirably thought out paper from Dr. Unwin. He 
has covered so much ground, and the speakers have 


dealt with so many subjects, that I feel it is impossible 
to add anything at this meeting to what W'e have heard. 

A good deal has been said about the education of the 
public ; I venture to think that we also need to educate 
the architect. A great deal of the unfortunate results 
of the town planning we have seen in the suburbs of 
our towns all over the country, from east to west, is due 
to inefficiency and inadequacy on the part of the officials 
in whose hands — whether they be professional archi- 
tects or salaried officials — these problems have been 
placed. The layout of the ground is often very com- 
mendable, but when you get to the buildings themselves 
they can only be described as a disgrace to modern 
architecture. If architects give the public good archi- 
tecture, the public will be quick enough to appreciate it. 

I put the vote of thanks, which was proposed by Mr. 
Pepler and seconded by the Dean of Canterbury. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. UNWIN (in reply) : I do not think there is much 
that I disagree with in what my friend Dr. Gibbon said. 
I think probably he is right, that artistic temperament 
and design are very difficult words to define, and pro- 
bably I was also right in not trying to do so, at any rate 
with the extent of my knowledge. I also very largely 
agree with him that a man like Ford has something 
of the artistic temperament in him. I think the artistic 
temperament may find different expressions, and, as 
I rather hoped to bring out, I think we can make 
better use of him in many ways than we are doing just 
now. I agree that the whole of our town planning 
and city planning must be based on the social economist . 
It is a matter of our finding some form of beautiful ex- 
pression for that life and for those conditions which we 
shall learn from the economist. 

I will not go over the various points which have 
been raised, but there are tw'O I should like to 
mention. I do not think that our trouble in this 
country at the present time is that we have not room 
for the people. I do not think it is the land we use that 
matters : it is the land we litter and waste. The whole 
of our population could be put on the land with a den- 
sity of not more than ten houses to the acre, and there 
would still be plenty of unspoiled country left. 

I was interested in what was said about beauty. I 
shall not go into it further to-night, except to remind 
you that William Morris always said beauty was largely 
the expression of men’s joy in their work, and I think 
there is a very profound truth in that. I think it has got 
to grow'. It has that inestimable value that you increase 
it by enjoying it, and you still further increase it 
by sharing it, which is not common to many of the 
other joys of life that some of us run after with so 
much zeal. Therefore the longer I live the more I am 
convinced that it is one of the things we ought to prize 
highly, we ought to cherish, and we ought to seek to 
create. 
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EAST KENT REGIONAL PLANNING SCHEME 
PRELIMINARY SURVEY. Prepared for the Joint 
Town Planning Committee of Local Authorities by- 
Patrick Abercrombie in collaboration with John Archi- 
bald. [The University Press of Liverpool and Hodder 
and Stoughton, Ltd., London. 1925.] 

Despite Professor Abercrombie’s wide experience in 
the preparation of regional reports he must have felt that 
the adequate presentation of the problems of East Kent 
would tax his abilities to their utmost. That he has come 
through the ordeal not merely with success but with 
distinction is a matter for general congratulation, proving 
as it does not merely the practicability of this form of 
study under more than ordinarily complex conditions, 
but also the importance of affording a clear and compre- 
hensive picture of the various aspects that must be 
visualised if development is to be on sound lines, and not 
an incoherent and opportunist patchwork. 

Realising the magnitude of his task the author has 
secured the collaboration of a number of distinguished 
men whose special experience or local knowledge has 
added much to the value of the report. The list is too 
long to quote, but the name of Mr. John Archibald ap- 
pears as jointly responsible for this work, so it may be 
assumed that he has had an important share in its 
preparation. 

The opening section deals with the topography and 
geology of the district, which may be roughly defined as 
that part of Kent lying east of a line drawn from Whit- 
stable to Sandgate. The importance of these aspects 
need hardly be emphasised in view of the fact that the 
anticipated development of the coal field is the main 
reason for the preparation of the report. Plans and a good 
sectional diagram give a very clear impression of the 
geological formation with its coal field shaped like the 
end of a spoon, its edges striking the coast line at Rich- 
borough and Shakespeare’s Cliff and its point lying a few 
miles to the north-east of Canterbury. After this out- 
line the report reviews (II) the agriculture and vegetation 
of the district, (III) its archseological features, (IV) ad- 
ministrative divisions, (V) population, health, and 
housing, returning in section VI to the industrial survey, 
which is mainly devoted to the coal field, though the iron- 
stone beds towards Folkestone, and other economic 
minerals, come into the account. 

The coal is found in a number of seams of high grade 
steam coal, in the case of many borings exceeding a total 
thickness of 40 feet in seams of over 2 feet. The coal is 
deep down, workable seams ranging from 1,250 to 2,800 
feet in depth, according to the locality, as the chalk form- 
ation averages some i ,000 feet, and underlying this there 
are older beds varying greatly in thickness. The depth 
dictates one condition that may be regarded as advan- 
tageous, namely, that the pit heads will probably be some 
four miles apart and the country less wrecked in conse- 
quence. If the proposition that the coal should be em- 
ployed to produce electric power at the pit heads were 
carried out, there will be a further gain towards the preser- 
vation of the amenities of the district. That this is of the 
gravest importance, even from the economic standpoint 
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alone, will be realised when we find that the sea coast 
towns which would be more or less affected by any unto- 
ward development have a rateable value of £1,313,162, 
which capitalised at 20 years’ purchase gives a total of 
£26,263,240, while the assumed value of eighteen pits in 
full working does not exceed a capitalised rateable value 
of £2,816,400. 

As the report says, “ The coastal towns that encircle 
East Kent are at present its most considerable commercial 
asset. From Whitstable to Folkestone and Sandgate 
they form a series of seaside resorts of varied character 
which it would be difficult to surpass anyw’here in these 
islands. It is therefore exceedingly important that 
nothing be allowed to destroy their value in the eyes of 
the Londoner, for whom, of course, they primarily 
exist. It would indeed be poor policy, from the point of 
view of the ratepayers of East Kent, if the increase in 
rateable value of coal area in the rural districts were 
counterbalanced by a decrease in the sea coast towns. 

“ But without some say in the regional ordering of 
these about-to-be industrialised rural districts, these 
towns would be at the mercy of influences beyond their 
control ; if the industrial growth were of the old-fashioned, 
smoke-producing, country-destroying sort they would 
find one of their real attractions — the rural charabanc 
trips — gone ; and even if the worst deformities of in- 
dustrialism were avoided, they would not be secure with- 
out a regional plan, which promoted their interests as 
well as those of the coal field. 

“ There is really no antagonism ; forethought and care 
in zoning, road planning and the preservation of certain 
natural features are all that are required. These special 
features of the Regional Scheme should not interfere in 
any way with the development of the coalfield which, in 
fact, will in every way be advantaged by systematic 
planning.” 

In view of the importance of this comparison it has 
been brought forward from its position in the report, 
where it is preceded by studies of (VII) communications, 
(VIII) open spaces, and (IX) Canterbury, Sandwich 
and the old villages. This last section, as may be 
imagined, lends itself to illustration, and some attractive 
views are included both in this and in the following section 
on seaside resorts. 

The second part of the report deals in outline with the 
probabilities for the future, including the general zoning 
of the area, seaport developments and the distribution 
of population, the estimate being for a probable doubling 
of this. Here the proposal takes the form of some 7 or 8 
subsidiary towns appropriately placed with respect to 
the coal industries and looking towards Canterbury as a 
cultural centre and towards the coast resorts for recrea- 
tion. For these towns the density laid down is i2 houses 
to the acre : as they would be purely residential, this is 
considered to be adequate. 

Other matters which come under review include im- 
provements in road and rail communications, selection 
of open spaces, the methods of coal working with a view 
to eliminating smoke, water supply and drainage, electric 
power, small holdings, social and educational considera- 
tion, with a special claim for the establishment of a 
University at Canterbury, and methods of realisation and 
administration. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 
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HET MODERNE LANDHUIS IN NEDERLAND. 

By K. Sluyterman and A. J. Van der Steur. 1922. 

[The Hague : M. Nighoff.] 

This book comprises plans and photographs of over 
200 modern houses in Holland. The illustrations are 
well arranged and reproduced ; the plans are clearly 
drawn and in the majority of cases show both floors. 
As a phase of modern architecture, however, the build- 
ings themselves are almost uniformly disappointing. 
It sets one taking oneself to task to discover whether 
the disappointment is due to a lack of appreciation 
in the critic, or a lack of any interesting quality in the 
architecture. There can be no question of prejudice, 
for ancient Dutch architecture appeals in an extra- 
ordinary degree to the English student, but there is 
little to remind us of old world beauty in the book 
before us. The styles and forms are only too familiar, 
and recall countless designs in our own building papers 
of some years back, before the modern architect had 
cast off the “ villa ” obsession and had studied domestic 
architecture in earnest. There is everywhere an 
unrestful variation in scale and in features, an irrational 
disturbance of the elementary conditions of elfective 
composition. In very few cases does the building 
speak with its own authentic voice ; the paraphernalia 
of gables, external woodwork, window's of varying 
proportions and design, throw each scheme into 
confusion. Any satisfactory relation between voids 
and masses, or even between the roof line and the walls, 
is hard to find. The same lack of directness and 
coherence is noticeable in the plans. Among the few 
exceptions are some pleasing cottages (C. Brandes), a 
house with wings and cupola (Freem en Bremer), 
cottages showing an effective use of the mansard roof 
(De Groot and Van Laren) and a large house with a 
fine breadth and dignity in its classical treatment (J. 
Limberg). The book is witness to a vigorous and 
lively movement in building, the faults of which may 
be due to an unchecked exuberance of spirit which 
w ill correct itself in time. Walter H. Godfrey 

Correspondence 

LIGHTING OF PICTURE G.A.LLERIES. 

27 Buckingham Gate, S.IF.i, 

10 November 1925. 

The Editor, Journwl R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In your issue of 7 November Mr. Hurst 
Seager takes emphatic exception to two propositions which 
I ventured to put forward in your issue of 25 April last. 

('ll That the glass of pictures must always reflect some- 
thing. 

(2) That the difficulties of lighting picture galleries satis- 
factorily without reflections is not amenable to any 
one specific remedy. 

With regard to the first he proves that if the surface or 
object which glass can land does) reflect is sufficiently less 
bright than that w'hich is seen through the glass, reflection 
becomes by comparison negligible. When, however, the 


conditions of relativ'e brightness are reversed, then it is the 
reflection which is relatively noticeable. 

This is precisely what 1 endeatoured to suggest, but 
apparently it was not made clear. 

With regard to the second proposition is not Mr. Hurst 
Seager unduly resenting, as destructive criticism, that 
W'hich was intended to be constructive or at least helpful ? 

It is precisely because one admires and, appreciates Mr. 
Hurst Seager’s simple and scientific cure for low angle or 
“ spectator reflections that one deprecates any attempt 
to ascribe to it other properties, such as the cure of high- 
angle reflections, if, in fact, it does not and cannot possess 
them. To do so only tends to prejudice its reputation and 
to retard its adoption. 

Surely Mr. Hurst Seager’s own illustration affords an 
excellent example of the truth of this. In the Gallery of the 
.\rt Institute of Chicago (Fig. 2) the pictures are obviously 
hung low , which is at least one cure for high-angle reflec- 
tions, and the wall above is vacant. 

Had they been hung higher up on the walls and there- 
fore within the plane of specular reflections from the vir- 
tual “ top side lights,” then the very intensity of the latter 
which protects them from insistent low-angle reflections 
would surely have rendered them almost invisible behind 
intense reflections of bright sky and sash bars. 

To adopt one specific remedy for all ills is always more 
or less risky. The stimulating properties, which might 
render brandy invaluable in the case of a patient sinking 
from loss of Wood, might be fatal to one in high fever. 

Percy J. Waldr.am, Licentiate. 

THE AUCTIONEERS’ AND ESTATE AGENTS’ 
INSTITUTE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

29 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

London, TV.C.2, 

7 November 1925. 

The Editor, Journal R.I.B..\., — 

Sir, — Following the award of the Institute Medal to the 
architects of our new premises, I am directed to inform 
you that facilities will with pleasure be granted to any 
of your members to inspect these premises should thev 
desire to do so. E. W. Bi.ake, Secretary. 


UEL» flhLLb IN ANCIENT CHURCHES. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
The Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — I am desired by the Committee of this 
Society to draw' the attention of architects to a new 
danger that may affect fine rings of bells and remaining 
interesting oak cages w'hich sometimes still carry them. 

My Committee has recently heard of a case w'here 
there is an excellent peal of ten bells. It is reported 
that these are to be put into the melting pot in order 
that a carillon may be made. My Committee hopes 
that the architects of the Royal Institute will use their 
influence to prevent this form of destruction. 

With regard to the ancient oak cages which still 
remain in mediaeval towers, recently collected evidence 
is leading authorities on this subject to the opinion that 
very many of these excellent works of carpentry date 
from before the Reformation. A. R. Powys, Secretary 
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Waterloo Bridge 

SIR EDWIN LUTYENS’S REPORT TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


I. — Letter dated -zf) Jidy ig25,fromthe Clerk of theCouncil 

to Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — -You are probably aware that the failure of some 
of the piers of Waterloo Bridge has led to the expression 
by various engineers of divergent views on the question 
whether or not the existing structure can be maintained 
by some process of underpinning. This difference of 
opinion may necessitate some further inquiry into the 
technical question in dispute, but in the meantime the 
Council desires to be advised on a point which may 
become of great importance should it eventually be estab- 
lished that the old bridge can be maintained. 

The present structure accommodates no more than 
three lines of vehicles, and valuable relief should be 
afforded to cross-river traffic in that neighbourhood if 
the bridge could be made to take four lines. This could 
be done if a sufficient width between the parapets — say 
not less than 36 feet — could be appropriated to the 
carriageway, suitable provision being made elsewhere 
for the foot passengers thereby displaced. 

It appears probable that there would be no serious 
constructional difficulty in making this provision by 
corbelling out part of the footways beyond the existing 
line of parapets as was done, for instance, at London 
Bridge, another of Rennie’s notable works. But it is 
important that the Council should be advised as to the 
artistic effect of such an alteration. Little would be 
gained if the necessary width were secured by means 
which would deprive the bridge of so much of its artistic 
value that it might just as well have been replaced by an 
entirely new structure designed to meet fully present and 
future traffic needs. 

I am, therefore, directed to ask if you would be willing 
to prepare for the Council a design showing how such a 
widening could best be carried out together with a report 
on the artistic effect of the alteration. If in your opinion 
there are other and more desirable ways of obtaining 
similar advantages, the Council would be obliged if you 
would advise thereon also. 

Any information which you may require as to the 
present structure of the bridge or other material facts will, 
of course, be furnished by the Council’s officers. — 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Sgd.l Mont.agu H. Cox, 

Clerk of the Council. 

II. — Report dated 8 October 1925, by Sir Edidn Lutyens. 
To the Clerk of the County Council. 

Sir, — The problem put before me has been to prepare 
for the Council to design for corbelling out the footways 
and thus effecting a widening of Waterloo Bridge. 

I have been further asked to draft a report on the 
artistic effect of such alterations, and to say whether, in 
m\' opinion, there are other or more desirable means of 
obtaining this end. 

I have explored every avenue of approach to this 


problem with due regard to the date and drawings so 
generously supplied to me by^ Mr. Humphreys ; yet I have, 
I fear, been unable to arrive at any satisfactory design 
whereby the bridge could be widened by thus corbelling 
out the parapets, or any similar method of addition. 

Architectural detail might amend the schemes already 
put forward by the Council’s Engineering Office, and 
by others that I have seen ; or again, those published at 
various times in the Press, for corbelling in this matter t 
but any such amendment would not affect the principle 
I am anxious to maintain, and I have come to the con- 
sidered conclusion that there is no way of widening 
Waterloo Bridge by any such method, without detri- 
mental effect to its appearance. 

To overhang footways would altogether destroy the 
architectural character of Rennie’s bridge, which relies 
entirely upon its spontaneous and direct motif of arch 
and pillared buttresses. The narrowness of the bridge 
emphasises its robust character, and, to link the buttresses 
with any horizontal line that would throw into shade the 
crown of the arches, would completely mutilate the- 
character of the original design, and would create in fact 
not only a new bridge, but an ugly one. 

I have avoided conferences of any sort so that I remain 
unprejudiced by divergent views on questions of repair 
or reconstruction. 

Good engineering, as good design, always follows the 
most direct method ; and I cannot but believe that, no 
matter what the Council’s decision may be, the bridge, 
to be maintained, must eventually be rebuilt. 

The scheme prepared to show how the bridge could 
be tunnelled with sub-footways is ingenious ; yet I believe 
that Mr. Humphreys agrees with me in that such a 
solution is one not altogether possible to recommend- 
The best way, if new footways are decided upon, would 
be to build them in suspension, as independent structures. 
They would, of necessity, mask the existing bridge ; but 
whensoever, if ever, a Charing Cross or an Aldwych 
Bridge is built, and when built prove their prophesied 
relief to present traffic congestion, these independent 
footways could be removed, and the present bridge, 
hav'ing in the interval been kept intact awaiting this 
happier time, could then reveal her beauty once more. 

Admitting the possibility of a new and independent 
structure supplementing the existing bridge, it would be 
possible to build a new bridge of one span — ovxr and 
above the existing bridge — either for foot passengers or 
for vehicular traffic. It would entail some thirty or 
thirty-fiv'e steps up from the level of Wellington Street 
to the upper bridge — an additional burden truly on 
those pedestrians who wish to cross the river from the 
Embankment, but one which might be appreciated as a 
small tax on the public, who have demonstrated their 
anxiety to save the bridge they so rightly admire. How- 
ever, I think that only a small percentage of people wish 
to cross the bridge from the Embankment, as compared 
with those who cross it from the Strand level. 
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If a vehicular overhead bridge were contemplated, it 
would entail a road, starting from York and Stamford 
Streets, with a gradient of one in forty-three, to give 
head room over the old bridge, which, on the Middlesex 
side, could be carried across the Strand to arrive at 
Aldwych in very much the same position as is proposed 
in Mr. Humphreys’ under-road scheme. 

A bridge suspended above the old bridge would not 
destroy the effect of the yet existing bridge — though it 
might interfere with various buildings or Somerset House 
— facing Wellington Street, and much could be said 
against such interference ; but wherever one turns, or 
whatever solution is attempted, questions of this nature 
are bound to arise. London suffers, and will for ever 
suffer, from problems of this kind, until such time as some 
definite plan and policy is adopted which will ensure, 
over a period of many years, the growth of a new and 
predestined London. 

A suspended bridge in one span (an exciting problem 
for your engineers) would create the least disturbance to 
the lines of the still barely existing bridge ; or, similarly, 
a series of spans, built in suspension to contradict the lines 
of the present arches. The bridge of one span would be 
the least disturbing to the views, across the bridge, of 
St. Paul’s, or to the lines and design of Waterloo Bridge 
itself. 

Again, by heightening the bridge, I believe it is possible 
to widen it by 12 feet 6 inches, thus giving a 40 feet 
carriageway and two 7 feet 6 inch footways ; and this in 
the end may prove to be the simplest solution, if, when 
rebuilding, the piers are raised a minimum of 5 feet and 
a maximum of 8 feet 3 inches. Rennie may have not 
foreseen the Embankment, and, for this or other reasons, 
that the bases of his columns would be awash at high 
tide. 

By raising the piers, these bases could never be flooded, 
and the raising of the arches would increase the waterway 
between the piers and their abutments by a practical 
width of 3 feet 6 inches, and, incidentally, greatly improve 
the Victoria Embankment thoroughfare. 

This would again improve the appearance of the bridge 
at high water. The parapets would remain level, and the 
traffic gradients required to reach the new level would 
be within the parapets above the first span on either bank. 
Widening the bridge will increase the relation between 
the pier lengths and their pillared buttresses, which are 
now, in my opinion, great in their testhetic quality, a point 
which, I believe and deplore, few realise or appreciate ; 
and for this reason it may not be considered a matter as 
great in importance as any scheme merely affecting the 
elevation. 

I deeply regret that I have failed to find a sure way of 
widening Waterloo Brige by any method which does not, 
in some way, mar its brave appearance. 

Yet I have only mentioned a few of the many ways in 
which I have endeavoured to discover an adequate solu- 
tion of what I believe to be a nearly impossible problem — 
so to add to the amenities of Waterloo Bridge, without 
affecting its aesthetic possession. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) Edwin L. Lutyens. 


SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD ON THE REPORT. 

The following letter from Sir Reginald Blomfield on 
the report was published in The Times on to November : 

“ The County Council have done well to publish 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s report. At least we now know 
where we are. 

The report deals with various schemes for the alteration 
of the bridge — (i) Widening by corbelling ; (2) footways 
tunnelled under the roadway ; (3) footways alongside of 
the bridge formed as independent structures ; (4) a vast 
new bridge in a single span built high and dry above the 
existing bridge, either for foot passengers only, which 
would involve 35 steps up from the original bridge, or 
for v'ehicular traffic, in which case it is to begin at York 
Street on the south side and end somewhere in Aldwyxh ; 
(s) an increase in the height of the piers from 5 feet to 
8 feet 3 inches, in order to enable the bridge to be widened. 
Sir Edwin dismisses i, 2, and 3, suggests either a new 
bridge, independent of and above the existing bridge, 
or the raising and widening of the bridge as the nearest 
solutions he can suggest of the problem of “ adding to 
the amenities of Waterloo Bridge without affecting its 
aesthetic possession,” whatever that may mean. 

The prospects opened up by this report are indeed 
alarming. Imagine this gigantic arch in a single span 
above the existing bridge. As seen from either above or 
below the bridge, the effect would be that of some hideous 
nightmare, but, apart from the portentous effect of such 
a bridge, it seems to be obviously impracticable. Sir 
Edwin says, “ A vehicular overhead bridge would entail 
a road starting from York and Stamford Streets, with a 
gradient of i in 43 to give head room over the old bridge.” 
But the existing gradient of the approach from York Road 
to the south end of the bridge is about i in 36. There- 
fore the approach to the overhead bridge would not rise 
above the e.xisting approach, but would burrow into it. 
What would happen on the north side goodness only 
knows, and apparently the poor old bridge would lie 
derelict and partly buried under this fantastic super- 
structure. 

As to the proposal to heighten the bridge in order to 
widen it. Sir Edwin suggests that this would improve its 
effect, although he himself had already pointed out that 
" the narrowness of the bridge emphasises its robust 
character,” and that to wuden it would spoil it, and he 
further suggests that Rennie might not have foreseen 
that the bases of his columns would be under water at 
high tide. Sir Edwin may rest assured that Rennie knew 
very well what he was about, and that he realised the fact, 
which Sir Edwin seems to have forgotten, that the 
Thames is a tidal river. As the water is always moving 
up or down, the water level, though it may appear 
constant for a very short time, is never actually the same 

and arches which might look well at the top of the tide •' 

personally I think they would be spoilt by heightening 

might look intolerably gawky when the tide was down. 
Nor does Sir Edwin appear to have considered the effect 
this proposal would have on Somerset House. As it is 
the junction of the bridge with Somerset House is admir- 
ably managed, and is one of the finest pieces of design in 
London. A conflict of scale between Somerset House 
and the bridge is skilfully, if narrowly, avoided, and 
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there is no clash of design where the bridge joins the 
building ; but if the bridge was to be raised some 8 feet 
and widened it would overpower Somerset House ; more- 
over, It would involve an objectionable increase of 
gradient in the north and south approaches. The junc- 
tion of the bridge with Somerset House is an essential 
point in the case for the preservation of the bridge which 
seems to have been completely overlooked. 

Sir Edwin says, “ I have avoided conferences of any 
sort, so that I remain unprejudiced by divergent views on 
questions of repair or reconstruction,” and, in defiance or 
ignorance of the views of his colleagues, gives it as his 
opinion that, “ no matter what the Council’s decision may 
be, the bridge, to be maintained, must eventually be re- 
built.” Why “ must ” ? The question of rebuilding 
versus underpinning is one for engineers rather than for 
architects. But it is well known that the almost unani- 
mous view of architects, supported by very eminent 
engineers, is that the bridge can be underpinned, that 
repair, not reconstruction, is all that is necessary, and 
that on no account should the design of the bridge be 
altered in any way. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects is against any alteration ; the president of the 
American Institute of Architects and M. Defrasse, the 
distinguished president of the Franco-Britannic Union 
of Architects, have both expressed an earnest hope for 
its preservation. The Royal Fine Arts Commission, of 
which Sir Edwin is himself a member, has petitioned the 
L.C.C, ; so has the Architecture Club. The feeling that 
Waterloo Bridge should be preserved, as it is, is deeper 
and far more widely spread than seems to be realised by 
those who talk airily of its possible destruction. Waterloo 
Bridge is something more than a mere means of transit 
from one side of the river to the other. It is a noble 
national monument and it carries with it memories and 
associations of a period of tremendous stress, far too 
profound to be tampered with by anybody. 

What all artists and many others are out for is to save 
the bridge as it is, the whole bridge, and nothing but the 
bridge. It is sincerely to be hoped that the L.C.C. 
will reconsider the position, and I suggest again that the 
solution of the problem is to be found, not in the destruc- 
tion or mutilation of Waterloo Bridge, but in a new bridge 
at Charing Cross.” 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB DINNER. 

The Architecture Club held its ninth dinner on 
5 November, at the Savoy Hotel. Mr. J. C. Squire 
(President) was in the chair, and there were present a 
goodly company of members and their guests. Mr. 
Squire, in his address, referred to the need of more im- 
posing premises for the R.I.B.A., Waterloo Bridge, and 
the recent Architectural Exhibition organised by the Club. 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge proposed the toast of “ Archi- 
tecture,” and said it was a great pity that the streets they 
had recently seen built in London had not been taken in 
hand by the R.I.B.A., and a plan conceived which would 
have made Regent Street one of the most beautiful streets 
in the world. 

Mr. Guy Dawber (President R.I.B.A.), seconded the 
toast, and referred to the architectural abuses in rural 
districts. 


THE SELECTION OF STONE FOR BUILDING. 
Lecture delivered by Professor A. P. Laurie 
TO THE Students of the Royal Academy on the 
I 8th November 1925. 

Professor Laurie began by describing the various 
stones that were used for building purposes, and gave 
some account of their chemical composition. He then 
went on to deal with the two main groups of stones 
which are used for building — sandstones and lime- 
stones, and he described the various causes of the 
weathering of the stone. He pointed out that the 
most serious cause of weathering to-day is the attack 
on the stone of the acid oxidised products of sulphur, 
due to the burning of the sulphur in coal ; and he went 
on to show that this was not confined to the towns, but 
is found in buildings even in remote districts. 

The action of the sulphur acids results in the for- 
mation, in the case of limestones and in the case of 
sandstones which contain calcite, of calcium sulphate 
which is slightly soluble in water, and will cause the 
stone slowly to waste away. But the most serious 
effect of calcium sulphate is its crystallisation within 
the stone, resulting in the stone being mechanically 
broken up. In illustration of this he showed experi- 
ments on the breaking up of stone by the crystallisation 
of salts within it and explained the conditions under 
which these took place, and illustrated this by experi- 
ments made on crystallisation in capillary tubes. 

He then pointed out that, as far as sandstones are 
concerned, it was possible to select sandstones for build- 
ing which were practically free from calcite, and should 
therefore be used in modern cities. 

In the case of limestones, all that could be done 
was to select a limestone which would best resist this 
form of attack. Aluch depended upon the suscepti- 
bility of the limestone to attack, which could be tested 
by exposing small cubes to an acid vapour and by 
measuring the rate of absorption of water and evapora- 
tion from the stone, which could also be made the 
subject of laboratory tests. 

He described experiments on certain selected lime- 
stones, showing how much they differed in suscepti- 
bility to attack and in tendency to break up, owing 
to the crystallisation of the sulphate of lime. Ap- 
parently one of the conditions was that there should 
be free and rapid evaporation from the stone after 
wetting, so as to draw the sulphate of lime to the 
surface and prevent its crystallising inside the stone. 
This raised the question whether the hosing of build- 
ings during hot weather would not be of advantage. 
Further research was required in these directions, but 
in the meantime it was quite possible to guide the 
architect, both in the selection of sandstones and in 
the selection of limestones, by chemical analysis and 
by experiments on the rate of attack of acid vapours 
upon samples of the stones. 
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Reconstitution of the Board of Architectural Education 


In the year 1920 the Council of the R.I.B.A. decided 
on the reconstruction of the Board of Architectural 
Education as soon as the necessary powers had been 
granted by the Prit'y Council. 

A new Charter having come into operation this year, 
the matter was at once taken into consideration and the 
new constitution of the Board has now been approved 
by the Council. 

It has been decided to m.ake the Board fully represen- 
tative and bring it into touch with other bodies having 
interests allied to or bound up with those of architectural 
education, to enlarge its scope and to enable it to dis- 
charge its proper functions as the central authority, under 
the Council of the R.I.B.A., advising on architectural 
education throughout the kingdom and in the Dominions. 

With this object in view the Board is to be recon- 
stituted and is to have under it three Committees with 
executive powers in all routine matters, viz.. Schools, 
Examinations, and Prizes and Scholarships Committees, 
the Board itself, subject to confirmation by the Council, 
dealing with matters of general principle and policy. 
The Committees being formed of representatives with 
great experience in the matters with which they will have 
to deal, and having power to act, greater efficiency and 
expedition is to be expected. Besides the Committees 
there will be a small Board of Moderators who will deal 
with the standard of the examinations and testimonies 
of study and the setting and marking of the actual examin- 
ation papers. A small Visiting Board will perform similar 
functions in connection with the schools and by periodical 
visits will be able to keep the Schools Committee in touch 
with all the schools recognised by the R.I.B..\. and ensure 
that a uniform standard is maintained. The inclusion 
of R.I.B.A. members, not specially concerned with 
education both on the Board and or the Committees, will 
make for breadth of view in the Board and for a wider 
knowledge of the Board’s work in the Institute at large. 
By all of these means co-ordination is to be expected and 
the advice and assistance of the State and other educa- 
tional authorities will he of great value and will enable 
the Board to discharge its duties with greater weight and 
efficiency as will be seen from the proposed constitution 
which follows, the lists being subject, of course, to accept- 
ance from the bodies concerned. The chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.], D.S.O., M.C., Mr. 
Walter Cave [F.], and Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A.[F.], 
are vice-chairmen, and ]Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan [F.j 
is hon. secretary. 

I. Constitution of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion. 

One representative from each School of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the Final Examination (at present 
seven, omitting AIcGill University and Sydney University). 

Six representatives of the Governing Bodies of the Univer- 
sities, including Oxford, Cambridge and London, and three 
others to be nominated by the Standing Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Director of Education, School of Architecture, The 
Architectural Association. 


Schools of Architecture recognised for exemption only from 
the Intermediate Examination — one representative for every 
two schools by invitation (at present eight, including the 
Northern Polytechnic and the R.W.A. School of Architecture, 
Bristol, but excluding the Bombay School of Art and the 
University of Toronto). 

Polytechnics teaching architecture. 

Technical Schools teaching architec- j to be nominated by 
ture. -the Society of Art 

Art Schools teaching architecture. J masters. 

H.M. Board of Education. 

The Director of Education, the London County Council. 
The Headmasters’ Conference. 

The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants . 

The Institute of Builders. 

The Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. 

The Royal Society of Arts . 

The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

The British School of Rome, Faculty of Architecture. 

The Royal Academy School of Architecture. 

The President of the Town Planning Institute. 

The President R.I.B.A. 

The Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. 

The Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference. 

The President of the Architectural Association. 

Thirteen R.I.B.A. members, excluding the officers of the 
Board, to be appointed by the Council on the recommendation 
of the Board of Architectural Education (one-third, excluding 
the officers of the Board, to retire every year). 

2. Schools Committee. 

One representative from each School of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the Final Examination (at present 
seven, omitting McGill University and Sydney University). 

One representative from each School of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption only from the Intermediate Examination 
(at present eight, including the Northern Polytechnic and the 
R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol, but excluding the 
Bombay School of Art and the University of Toronto). 

R.I.B.A. Members. 

H.M. Board of Education Inspector, 

The Director of Education, the London County Council. 
Polytechnics, Technical School and Art Schools teaching 
architecture. 

R.I.B.A. Visiting Board. 

3. Prizes and Scholarships Committee. 

A vice-chairman of the Board (chairman). 

R.I.B.A. members. 

Schools of Architecture. 

R.I.B.A. and other prize winners. 

The Director of Education, the London County Council 
H.M. Board of Education. v-ouncii. 

British School at Rome, Faculty of Architecture. 

4. Examinations Com.mittee. 

A vice-chairman of the Board (chairman). 

The Board of Moderators. 

R.I.B.A. Examiners (Intermediate Examination and Final 
Examination) . 

The Registration Committee. 

R.I.B.A. Statutory Examiners. 

R.I.B.-A^. Town Planning Examiners. 

R.I.B..\. External Examiners. 

R.I.B.A. members. 

The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants. 
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5. Board of Moderators. 

R.I.B.A. members (ex-Examiners). 

6. R.I.B.A. Visiting Bo.ard. 

The chairman of the Board, chairman of the Visiting Board. 
A vice-chairman of the Board. 

The hon. secretary of the Board. 

A teaching member. 

7. Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study. 

A panel of twelve examiners will be set up to deal with 
problems in design and testimonies of study. 


TOWN PL.AXNING SCHEMES. 


In order that members may be kept informed as to 
the position of Town Planning Schemes in course of 
preparation, the Ministry of Health have agreed to issue 
to the Royal Institute complete lists of schemes showing 
the stage reached by each. The following are the 
fifth and sixth lists to be published by the Alinistry. 
Others as received will be printed in the Journal.* 
Local Authorities (who are under statutory obligation 
to prepare Town Planning Schemes in respect of their 
areas) that have reported to the Minister during the quar- 
ter ended 30 June 1925, that they have passed resolutions 
deciding to prepare Town Planning Schemes : 


DERBY. 

Glossop T.C. 

DEVON. 

Torquay T.C. (2nd Scheme). 

STAFFS. 

Stafford T.C. 

West Bromwich T.C. 

WORCESTER. 

Worcester T.C. 


WALES. 

FLINTSHIRE. 

Flint T.C. 

GLAMORGAN. 

Port Talbot T.C. 

MONMOUTH. 

Newport T.C. (4th Scheme). 


Local Authorities (not being authorities under statutory 
obligation to prepare Town Planning Schemes, who 
have voluntarily taken effective steps in the preparation 
of a Scheme) that have reported to the Alinister during 
the quarter ended 30 June 1925, that they have passed 
resolutions deciding to prepare Town Planning Schemes : 


BERKSHIRE. 
Newbury T.C. 

CHESHIRE. 
Knutsford U.D.C. 
Lymm U.D.C. 
Macclesfield R.D.C. 

ESSEX. 

Chelmsford R.D.C. 

HERTS. 

Hitchin R.D.C. 


LANCS. 

Barton-upon-Irwell R.D.C. 

(4th Scheme). 
Littleborough U.D.C. 

Little Lever U.D.C. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Staines R.D.C. 

SURREY. 

Walton-upon-Thames U.D.C 
(and Scheme). 

YORKS (W.R.). 
Birkenshaw U.D.C; 


Statement showing the Preliminary Statements ap- 
proved by the Minister of Health for the quarter ended 
30 June 1925 : 

Acton T.C. (Areas i and 2). Wallsend T.C. (Areas i, 2 
Preston T.C. and 3). 

Sunderland T.C. Woodford U.D.C. 

Local Authorities (who are under statutory obligation 
to prepare Town Planning Schemes in respect of their 
areas) that have reported to the Alinister during the 

* The first list was published in the Journal of 27 June, 
pp 526-28 


quarter ended 30 September 1925, that they have 


passed resolutions deciding 
Schemes : 

LEICESTER. 
Loughborough B. 

LONDON. 

London County Council (3rd 
Area). 

MIDDLESEX. 

Hendon U.D.C. (2nd Area). 


to prepare Town Planning 
STAFFS. 

Stoke-on-Trent T.C. (3rd 
Area). 

W’ARWICK. 

Coventry T.C. 

YORKS (N.R.). 

Eston U.D.C. 


Local Authorities (not being authorities under statutory 
obligation to prepare Town Planning Schemes, who have 
voluntarily taken effective steps in the preparation of a 
Scheme) that have reported to the jVIinister during the 
quarter ended 30 September 1925, that they have passed 
resolutions deciding to prepare Town Planning Schemes : 


CHESTER. 

Bollington U.D.C. 

Disley R.D.C. 

Hoylake and West Kirby 
U.D.C. (2nd Area). 
Yeardslev-cum-Whalev 
U.D.C. 

DEVON. 

Plympton St. Mary R.D.C. 
(2nd Area). 

ESSEX. 

Chingford U.D.C. 

LA-NCS. 

Norden U.D.C. 

Thornton U.D.C. (2nd Area) 
Whitworth U.D.C. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Staines U.D.C. 

SALOP. 

Atcham R.D.C. 

SOMERSET. 

Minehead U.D.C. 

SURREY. 

Carshalton U^.D.C. (2nd 
Area). 

Epsom R.D.C. (Areas 4-9). 

WALES. 

GLAMORGAN. 

Cardiff R.D.C. (3rd Area). 


Statement showing the Preliminary' Statements ap- 
proved by the Minister of Health for the quarter ended 
30 September 1925 : 

Great Berkhampstead T.C. Rochford R.D.C. (Rawreth 

Area). 


Obituary 

A. C. THOMSON ^Licentiate]. 

Mr, A. C. Thomson, who was elected a Licentiate in 1912, 
died last month at Ayr. A native of Paisley he was trained in 
Glasgow and went through the Glasgow School of Architecture. 
Later he became an assistant to Mr . J . R . Hunter , of Ayr , where 
he started practice for himself about twenty-five years ago. Air. 
Thomson’s services were much sought after by School Boards 
before they demitted office, and he was responsible for the de- 
sign of the following schools — Ladyburn, Greenock, Kerse, 
SinclairtowTi, Ochiltree and Auchinleck. The following tribute 
is paid to him by a brother architect : 

“ Mr. Thomson did a considerable amount of work in Ayr 
and Ayrshire, and beyond the county's confines, and his work 
was always reticent and refined. Perhaps one of his simplest and 
best examples is his group of cottages built in the development 
of a part of Bellevale lands off Alonument Road. Interesting in 
planning, good in material, and picturesque and seemly in an 
architectural sense, they touch a note rare and unexpected in 
these days of universal housing schemes and subsidised cottage 
building ; and Ayr is fortunate above many towns in the pos- 
session of a characteristic example of simple, seemly and effec- 
tive cottage renaissance. Such work is to-day more than ever 
vital, in that it preserves something of a quality in harmony 
with nature, and which, like nature, is never strident, assertive 
or vulgar.*’ 
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R.I.B.A. SOIREE. 

To celebrate the an^algamation of the R.I.B.A. and the 
Society of Architects, a large number of guests were 
entertained in the galleries of the Royal Institute on 
13 November. The galleries were crowded and the 
occasion proved most successful. 

The guests were received by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, the 
President, and Mrs. Dawber, supported by Mr. A. J. 
Taylor, Past President of the Society of Architects, and 
!Mrs. Taylor. Among those present were : — 

Lord Parmoor, Lord Riddell, Lord and Lady Olivier, Sir 
Otto and Lady Beit, Sir William and Lady Llewellyn, Sir 
George and Lady Frampton, Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Sir 
William Portal, Air Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton Brancker, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, Sir Arthur Flirtzel, Sir E. Hodder Williams, 
.Sir Atul and Lady Chatterjee, General Sir Ian Hamilton, Sir 
Alfred and Lady Butt, Sir Howard and Lady Frank, Sir 
Francis and Lady Newbolt, Sir Herbert and Lady Ellissen, 
Sir William and Ladj- McCormick, Sir Aubrey Symonds, Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Sir Joseph and Lady Cook, Sir Philip and 
Lady Gibbs, Sir James and Lady Crichton Browne, Sir 
Robert and Lady Witt, Sir Philip and Lady Stott, Sir John 
and Lady Burnet, Sir Charles and Lady Walston, Sir James 
and Lady Allen, Sir Frederick Radcliffe and Miss Radcliffe, 
Sir John W. Simpson, Sir Bruce and Mrs. Bruce-Porter, Sir 
David Murray, R.A., Sir Charles Ruthen, Major-General Sir 
Gerard and Lady Heath, Sir Henry and Lady Tanner and Miss 
Tanner, Sir William and Lad3- Plender; Vice-Chancellor, 
University of London ; Air. Peter C. Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. George Clausen, R.A., 
Professor W. H. Wagstaff, Air. Heniy C. Gooch, J.P., Mr. F. 
Llwisohn, C.I.E., AJr. E. R. Forber, C.B., Air. and Mrs. 
Grant Dauber, Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles Gore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynolds Stephens, Mr. and Airs. Julius Olsson, A.R.A., 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Lee, Brig.-Gen. Mowat, Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville-Barker, Mr., Airs, and Aliss Hutton Freeman. 
Professor and Airs. L. Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Poole, 
Captain Swinton, Air. and Airs. W. Curtis Green, 
Air. and Airs. John Walter, Air. and Mrs. Arthur Keen, 
Air. and Airs. E. Stanley Hall, Air. Walter Cave, Air. 
E. G. Culpin, Mr. and Airs. G. Topham Forrest, Air. and 
Airs. L. A. Turner, Air. and Airs. Lewis Hind, Mr. Josiah 
Gunton, Air. C. F. Doll, Captain C. S. Peach, Mr. and Mrs. 
Septimus Warwick, Air. and Airs. Reid Dick, Afr. and 
Airs. Norman Evill, Air. and Airs. A. E. Alunby, Air. VV'. Rees 
Jeffreys, Air. and Airs. Aluirhead Bone, Air. and Airs. Ralph 
Knott, Air. and Airs. William Walcot, Mr. Charles Alarriott, 
Air. and Airs. Alfred Drury, Air. and Airs. Stanley Hamp, 
Air. and Mrs. G. Fellowes Prynne, Capt. and Airs. 
-Sutherland-Graeme, Air. and Airs. Alervyn Alacartney, Air. 
Cowles-Voysey, Air. and Airs. Evebn Shaw, Professor S. D. 
Adshead, Air. Edmund Wimperis, Air. and Airs. H. V. 
Ashley, Air. and Airs. E. J. Partridge, Aliss Dawber, Air. E. J, 
Horniman, Air. W. E. Rilej', Air. and Airs. L. H. Bucknell, 
Air. A. N. Prentice, Mr. Arthur Stratton, Air. Percy Tubbs, 
Air. and Aliss W. Alilburn, Air. A. Needham Wilson, Air. 
William A. Pite, Air. and Airs. W. R. Davidge, Air. and Mrs. 
Henry AI. Fletcher, Air. and Airs. H. S. Rogers, Air. and Airs. 
J. E. Franck, Air. and Airs. O. P. Alilne, Air. T. E. Eccles, 
Air. and Airs. T. R. Alilburn, Air. and Airs. H. A. Crouch, 
Air. and Mrs. P. T. Hiorns, Air. W. J. AlcWilliam, Air. E. J. 
AIa\-, Air. Horace Gilbert, Air. Thomas Wallis, Air. C. Harri- 
son Townsend, Air. and Airs. P. W. Hubbard, Air. A. Seymour 
Reeves, Air. and Airs. Digby L. Solomon, Air. P. AI. Fraser, 
Air. Basil Oliver, Air. Noel D. Sheffield, Air. and Aliss H. \A . 
Wills, Air. C. E. Bateman, Air. Godfrey Pinkerton, Air. and 
Airs. T. H. B. Scott, Mr. and Airs. Charles AIcLachlan, Air, 
Alfred ATates, Air. and Airs George Heilbuth, Sir Robert and 
Lady Lorimer, Air. Gilbert Bates. 


Allied Societies 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. E. B. Kirby’s Presidential Address, 1925-26. 

21 October 1925. 

In the course of his address Mr. Kirby said ; 

I am not old enough to recall the spirit of this Society 
in days gone by but, to quote merely my own opinion. 
I am satisfied that there exists to-day a greater com- 
munity of interest, a stronger spirit of comradeship and 
less jealous suspicion among architects in this city and 
its environs than was the case even ten years ago. If I 
am right in this respect I am glad to think that it is a 
local reflection of a national phenomenon. The govern- 
ing body of the profession has never been so powerful or 
so united, and what experience I have been able to obtain 
of other provincial societies affords evidence to the same 
effect. 

Although I believe we have just cause for congratulation 
in this matter I do not intend to imply that no more 
remains to be done. For some psychological reason 
which I, for one, cannot attempt to explain, members of 
our profession are conspicuously apathetic to their cor- 
porate interests. Corporate understanding and action are 
so obviously valuable, not only to the profession as a whole 
but even to the most selfish interests of its individual 
members, that I have never been able to understand why 
so many architects stand aside and devote their mental 
energies solely to destructive criticism. If Achilles had 
done no more than sulk in his tent it is doubtful whether 
the modern schoolboy would ever have heard of him. 

One is constantly asked why the Society does not pro- 
test against this, or insist on that, or bring pressure or 
persuasion to bear on someone to do something they do 
not wish to do or abstain from something they propose. 

In fact the Council of the Society have frequently 
intervened with effect in the interests of its members. 
In those cases where it has failed to do so the reason is 
fairly obvious. If you want to shake the big stick in 
someone’s face you must first provide yourself with a big 
stick to shake of greater solidity than a roll of drawing 
paper. If you desire to exert pressure or persuasion you 
must be assured of united conviction. Aou must inspire 
w'ith respect or fear the persons you wish to impress, and 
you should satisfy yourselves that your action stands a 
reasonable chance of success. If any of these conditions, 
especially the last, are absent, in my opinion such action 
may be productive of more harm than good and tend to 
lessen rather than to enhance the prestige of the Society. 
I do not think I am conspicuously timid in championing 
our interests, but so long as I have any voice in the 
counsels of this Society I shall not be a partv' to dissi- 
pating Its energies in conflicts which are already lost or 
m crashing our heads against stone walls. If the interests 
of our profession are to be advanced in anv public issue 
which involves important bodies other than our own, it 
may be taken for granted that we are unlikely to attain 
our ends by direct assault on our own initiative. 

Anyone who has experience of such matters will agree 
that It IS necessary carefully to prepare the ground before- 
hand and, if possible, to inspire and enlist the support of 
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the public. The only way in which the latter can be done 
effectively is by means of the Press, and here we are 
confronted with a difficulty of no slight character almost 
involving the constitution of a publicity department. I 
am not sanguine that there would be many candidates for 
such an office and I should not like to be construed as 
advocating it. One of our Vice-Presidents has done much 
useful work in presenting to the general public the archi- 
tects’ point of view, but I doubt whether even he could 
hazard a guess as to the extent of fruitful ground upon 
which the seed has fallen. 

The tangible visible presentment of this city, those 
distinctive features which define its identity and differen- 
tiate it from others are mainly displayed in its buildings. 
Xo representation of Liverpool could possibly be identi- 
fied without them. In fact it is no exaggeration to say 
that the designers of these buildings, i.e., the architects, 
have, for better or worse, made the material character of 
Liverpool what it is. No other feature or manifestation 
of its individuality has anything like the same degree of 
permanent characterization. On the principle that the 
better the architect the better the building — the better 
the building the better the city— it might be expected that 
the responsible authorities who express their pride in the 
external appearance of the city would hold members of 
our profession in no small esteem and avail themselves 
of their expert advice in matters appertaining to their 
craft. One might even go further and assume that the 
architectural activities of the Corporation would naturally 
be entrusted to qualified and responsible architects of the 
highest attainments and widest experience. 

Instead of this a somewhat odd condition of affairs has 
existed for some time past. The administration of the 
ratepayers’ interests and money is entrusted to a qualified 
professional adviser in all departments save one. The 
legal, medical, financial, surveying and engineering acti- 
vities of the city are each in the control of a qualified 
professional man of the highest attainments procurable. 
Moreover, the city authorities play a commendable part 
in the patronage of some of the arts, notably painting and 
music. Instead of relegating such matters to, let us 
say, the Inspector of X^uisances, they obtain the best 
expert advice they can. The solitary exception made is 
in the case of the Mother of the Arts whose local mani- 
festation is not merely an aspect of Liverpool’s life, but 
almost actually is Liverpool. She is relegated to the 
position of Cinderella, to be casually adopted by any 
stranger who can find space and leisure to provide for 
her needs. 

In other words the direction of those important muni- 
cipal building activities on which so many thousands of 
pounds are annually expended is entrusted to gentlemen 
of other professions. 

To any architect this constitutes an amazing state of 
affairs. Its justification was, however, pleaded not so 
long ago by two important Corporation officials. The 
contents of the memorandum in which their views were 
expressed were of such a character as to indicate almost 
complete misapprehension of the functions of an architect 
and of the obvious advantages which accrue from his em- 
ployment. The fact that these gentlemen did not and, 
perhaps, could not be expected to appreciate the mis- 


leading character of some of the views they expressed is 
in itself one of the strongest possible arguments why the 
shoemaker should stick to his last and why the architectural 
enterprises of this City should not be entrusted to the 
control of members of other professions however eminent 
they may be in that sphere to which their training fits 
them. 

We are informed that there are “ several fine young 
architects in the Surveyor’s Department.” Is this a 
matter of congratulation to anyone but the Surveyor, who 
has acknowledged that he is already fully occupied with 
his own work ? I wonder what practical experience these 
young architects possess or with what measure of direct 
responsibility they are entrusted. One is tempted to 
speculate on how the department of the Medical Officer 
of Health would fare if it were staffed with promising 
medical students under the direction of a sanitary engi- 
neer, for instance. 

The financial difficulties attendant on the appointment 
of a municipal architect at the present time are, however, 
obvious, and I doubt whether we should be justified in 
complaining of the resolution which the City' Council 
have passed this afternoon, especially in view of the policy 
they have confirmed of putting out to premiated compe- 
tition large or important architectural schemes. 

There still remains the routine work which, though it 
does not come within that category, cannot fail to be con- 
siderable. It seems hardly practical to suggest that all 
such work should be referred to architects in private 
practice. I submit that in this respect the appointment 
of a municipal architect of suitable qualifications is worthy 
of our support provided that the definition of what work 
comes within his scope should leave no ground for mis- 
construction. To what extent this qualification may 
prove to be effective is a more doubtful question. I have 
good reason for thinking that the City Council would not 
decline to consider any views this Society might think fit 
to advance before a final decision is arrived at. You will 
observe that the terms of the resolution contain the 
words “ at present.” 

To conclude this subject I hope that these remarks will 
not be construed as an attack upon the Municipal Authori- 
ties. They are merely intended to draw attention to 
existing facts which I conceive to be contrary to the 
interests of good municipal architecture, and to repudiate 
certain public statements of responsible officials which, 
doubtless without any such intention on their part, are 
nevertheless, in my opinion, calculated to create an 
entirely erroneous impression on the general public re- 
garding the architectural profession. 

You have already been advised of the constitution of 
a Standing Joint Committee composed of members of 
this Society and of the local Building Trade Employers’ 
Federation with a view to adjusting the difficulties and 
differences which already exist or may' from time to time 
arise. The points of agreement which have alrecdy been 
determined by the Committee and have been confirmed 
by the Councils of the respective bodies concerned have 
been promulgated to the members of both Societies. I 
anticipate that both the constitution of such a Committee 
and also its recommendations may not meet with the 
unqualified approval of staunch upholders of the doctrine 
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of the Divine Right of Architects. I feel most strongly 
that any opposition to dealing sympathetically and justly 
with real grievances advanced by those who are so inti- 
mately associated with us in our work would contribute 
neither to the credit nor the interest of our profession. 
What experience I have of such matters leads me to 
the conclusion that those architects of the widest experi- 
ence and the largest practice are the most ready to recog- 
nise and remedy such grievances. 

Of course the deliberations of this Committee are not 
confined solely to one point of view. There are one or 
two thorns which have for some time been irritating 
architects and which are due for extraction. The 
Honorary Secretary would be glad if members would 
acquaint him of any matters which they desire to bring 
to the notice of this Committee. 

I should like to avail myself of this opportunity of 
offering to Professor Reilly and the staff of the University 
School of Architecture the warm congratulations of this 
Society on the conspicuous and well-deserved success 
which their training has achieved and to those students 
who have won the highest awards which their profession 
has to offer. I refer, of course, to the Prix de Rome 
Scholarship, the R.I.B.A. Henry Jarv’is and the R.I.B.A. 
Silver Medal for recognised schools. 

There is no need for me to elaborate the quality of this 
magnificent achievement with which you are all suf- 
ficiently familiar beyond saying that it establishes beyond 
question the eminence of this school. 

Here in Liverpool we have the senior provincial 
Architectural Society, and what has, I submit, been 
proved to be the best School of Architecture in the 
country. It seems obvious and inevitable that there 
should exist the closest union and alliance between these 
two bodies. Their interest and development appears to 
me to be inseparable and interdependent. I am less 
surprised by the increasing recognition of this fact than 
by the lack of mutual understanding and appreciation 
which I understand to hat'e existed in the dark ages. 
Pride and partisanship in favour of one’s own organisa- 
tion are admirable and proper sentiments, but I say 
without fear of contradiction that anyone who attempts 
to exploit the interests of either of these bodies to the 
detriment of the other is guilt)' of grave disservice to 
both. 

In my opinion, one of the most important duties the 
President has to perform is the representation of this 
Society on the Council of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
Societies’ Conference. ^ly predecessors in this office 
will, I am sure, support me in saying that the position 
and influence of this Society on those bodies is very far 
from being a negligible quantity. When I first attended 
these London meetings as your representative I found a 
traditional respect for this Society already well estab- 
lished and I was well content to aim at not lessening it. 

The present session of the R.I.B.A. inaugurates a 
departure from precedent which should afford a welcome 
relief to representatives of distant provincial societies. 
It was found that the volume of business requiring the 
attention of the Council at their fortnightly meetings was 
becoming so great that questions demanding grave con- 
sideration suffered from the competition of mere matters 


of routine. An Executive Committee has consequently 
been appointed who will meet once a fortnight and deal 
with the agenda with a view to disposing of questions of 
lesser moment and to deciding on appropriate matter 
for reference to the full Council, whose meetings will in 
future occur only once a month. This arrangement is at 
the moment experimental, but it is hoped that it will 
prove so beneficial as to assume a permanent character. 

Owing to the comparative smallnesss of our member- 
ship this Society is only entitled to representation on the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. for two years out of every three. 
Next year we shall, therefore, fail to be represented unless 
it should happen that my successor is already an elected 
member of the Council. 

The thing which has most impressed me during my 
term of office on the Council of the R.I.B.A. is the influ- 
ence, the keenness, the comradeship and loyalty of the 
representatives of the Allied Societies. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
SESSION 1925-6. 

Mr. G. Reavell [F.] delivered his inaugural address 
before the Northern Architectural Association on 
21 October. After referring to the outstanding success 
of the meeting, at Newcastle-upon-Tv-ne, of the R.I.B.A. 
and the Allied Societies, Mr. Reavell, in the course of 
his speech, said : 

The adoption by the City Council of the line of the 
proposed new street is the great event of the year. It 
must be a matter of satisfaction to this Association that 
the scheme of Mr. Burns Dick has become virtually the 
official scheme. It is no easy matter to drive a new 
road through an ancient city and doubtless many technical 
difficulties will arise to worry the City Plngineer, but they 
are safe in his capable hands. What does matter is that 
instead of legislating from hand to mouth, frittering away 
money by a few thousands here and another few thousands 
there, paring down expensive frontages and eventually 
being little further forward, a comprehensive scheme 
has been adopted which will clear away a great deal of 
poor property, give a wide and direct thoroughfare from 
the new bridge to the North Road, afford valuable 
business sites and, in the end, add enormously to the 
rateable value of the city. There are sure to be critics 
and cavillers. No doubt there were such in the days 
of Dobson and Grainger, but who in Newcastle to-day 
would question their wisdom and foresight ? 

The fusion of the Royal Institute and the Society of 
Architects, foreshadowed in Air. Jones’s- address last 
year, has been completed. It is now the duty of all of 
us to strengthen the parent body and to help thereby 
more efficient education of the younger and more efficient 
administration by the older members of the profession. 

In this connection I would utter a word of warning 
concerning a circular, which, no doubt, most of you 
have received, purporting to establish “ The Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors.” It is issued 
under an obscure name and not one single architect, 
obscure or otherwise, appears to be connected with 
the formation of this precious association. It professes 
to give “ degrees,” but as for a time not stated these 
degrees do not require an examination, and are to be had 
practically for the asking, plus your subscription, they 
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will tend to make the recipients a laughing s'cck. The 
ostensible reason for the formation of the Association 
is to protect practitioners who are not members of the 
R.I.B.A. when legislation is asked for to obtain registra- 
tion. You may take it from me, to begin with, that the 
R.I.B.A. will not ask for anything that does an injustice 
to anyone who has previously been making his living 
by architecture or surveying, and you may be soundly 
assured that no British legislature would pass such a bill. 

A new society would be detrimental both to those 
connected wdth and those detached from the Institute. 
Against the former it would rake in all sorts of people 
and give them a ^Muri-professional standing which 
would be detrimental to genuine architects ; against the 
latter it would, if successful, undo all that has been 
achieved during the past few years for the solidarity of 
the profession, and by its very success remove all chance 
of united professional progress. “ United we stand, 
divided we fall.” Let us as a profession speak through 
the Institute with a single voice, and in matters of pro- 
tection we shall have ten times the result, and in matters 
of education immeasurably more. 

A pleasing incident during the year has been the 
election of our very popular member and past President, 
Mr. T. R. Milburn, to a vice-presidency of the R.I.B.A. 
There is but one higher honour the Institute can bestow ; 
whether that too is to be Mr. Milburn ’s some day, or 
whether he has set the pace for another, perhaps but a 
student here this evening, time alone can reveal. 

Another matter that has been growing in interest 
during the last few years, particularly in the post-war 
period, is the training of young architects. The old 
system was for an aspirant to serve his articles with a 
practising architect, and it was a system that turned out 
a large number of good men. When the architect had 
a good sound practice, a good architectural library, and 
a disposition to help and advise the pupil, and he, on his 
part, was inclined to study and to burn a little of the 
midnight oil, the results were generally satisfactory, but, 
alas ! in many cases, pupilage was undertaken with little 
sense of responsibilty on either side, and at the end of it 
an unlucky youth was turned out to find that he was totally 
unqualified to undertake the duties of an architectural 
assistant. The trend of opinion now is strongly in 
favour of an academical training of five years, in the last 
two of which part time is worked in an architect’s office. 
It is not perfect. Nothing in this world is. It seems, 
however, the best attainable compromise, and responsible 
architects are now turning proffered pupils into this 
route. The result will be watched with keen interest. 
It should, however, not be forgotten that the profession 
is overcrowded, and it is cruelty to start a youth upon it 
unless there is a chance to equip him adequately for the 
struggle. 

Professor, principal and pupil alike, must see that in 
the latter part of his training the student has ample 
opportunity to familiarise himself with real buildings. 
Steel construction, fire-resisting arrangements, heating 
appliances, ventilation, electric equipment, sanitation, and 
hosts of other details must be welded into a compact 
whole, and can only be so welded by one who is 
familiar with actual modern problems. 


REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OFFICES. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Council have decided to establish at the 
office of the R.I.B.A. two registers : 

(1) a register of adv'anced students of recognised schools. 

(2) a register of the names of architects willing to take such 

students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications 
for exemption from the Final Examination ; one of the 
qualifications for exemption from the Final Examination 
being twelve months’ experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the school course. 

The Council hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many architects as possible will place 
their names upon the register. 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING. 

3 November 1925 . 

Waterloo Bridge. 

It was decided to send to the London County Council 
the letters received from the President of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Franco-British Union of 
Architects on the subject of the preservation of the 
Bridge. 

Cambridge Schooi. of Architecture. 

Six drawings of a Terminal Railway Station by the 
late J. M. Whitelaw (Soane Medallist, 1913) were pre- 
sented to the Cambridge School of Architecture. 

The Board of Architectural Education. 

A comprehensive scheme for the reconstitution and 
enlargement of the Board of Architectural Education 
was approved by t.he Council and will be brought into 
operation forthwith. 

R.I.B.A. Examin.ations. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education it was decided : 

1. To require students entering courses recognised by 
the R.I.B.A. to become registered as Probationers imme- 
diately upon entering such courses. 

2. To urge upon students the extreme importance of 
availing themselves, when they become eligible, of 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
and subsequent registration as Students R.I.B.A. 

3. To urge students eligible for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination to sit for the R.I.B.A. 
Examination in Professional Practice, and thus qualify 
themselves under the usual conditions for candidature as 
Associates R.I.B.A. 

R.I.B.A. Visiting Board. 

The reports of the Visiting Board on the following 
Schools were accepted by the Council : — 

1. School of Architecture, Birmingham. 

2. School of Architecture, University of Sheffield. 

3. School of Architecture, Armstrong College, New- 
castle-upon-T yne . 

4.. School of Architecture, Leeds School of Art. 
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“ The Architect and His Work.” 

A pamphlet entitled “ The Architect and His Work,” 
prepared by the Practice Standing Committee, is to be 
published forthwith. 

Qualified Architects and Housing Schemes. 

Steps are to be taken to call the attention of the Minister 
of Health to the failure of local authorities to employ 
qualified architects in connection with their housing 
schemes, and to urge him to take steps to ensure that in 
future only qualified architects are employed on this 
work. 

Restrictions on Tendering. 

The Council decided to advise members of the R.I.B.A. 
that where any contractor or firm of contractors invited 
by them to tender, acting under the rules of any branch 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, informs them that his tender is conditional on 
certain action being taken by the architect in respect to 
inviting any other contractor or firm of contractors to 
tender, the architect should convey the information to his 
clients and act upon the instructions he receives. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

A grant of £100 was made to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 

The British Waterworks Association. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and Mr. P. M. Fraser 
[F.] were reappointed to represent the R.I.B.A. on the 
Standing Committee on Water Regulations. 

The British Engineering Standards Association. 

The following were appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. 

Sectional Committee, 15s. on Vitrified Ware Pipes : 
Mr. D. R. Tucker. 

Sub-Committee, 16s. sd. on Cast Iron, Half Round, 
O.G. and other Moulded Gutters : Mr. C. F. Skipper, 
Mr. Max Clarke. 

Sectional Committee, 32s. on Sand-Lime Bricks : Mr. 
T. Wallis, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 

Sub-Committee, 32s. id. Materials and Manufacture : 
Mr. T. Wallis, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 

Membership of the R.I.B.A. 

The resignations of the following members were 
accepted with regret : — 

F. S. Baker [F.]. 

V. A. Lawson [F.]. 

The following were reinstated as members of the 
R.I.B.A. 

W. S. R. Bloomfield as Associate. 

R. T. Tilley as Licentiate. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE. 

The A.B S. negotiates all kinds of Life Assurance : Whole 
Life, Endowment, Educational, Children’s and Partnership 
Assurance. The Society is not tied to any insurance office, 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a w'ide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commission 
is returned to the assuredin the form of rebate, and the other 
half fomis a direct contribution to the Society’s funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W i. Telephone: 
IVIayfair 434. 


Notices 

THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 30 November 1925, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Jtleeting (Ordinart ) 
held on 16 November 1925 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for member- 
ship whose names were published in the Journal for 
7 November 1925 (pp. 25-30). 

The Council will propose that Bye-law 25 be amended 
as follows : — 

“ 25. — Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 
must be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded 
to the Secretary, who shall lay it before the . . .” etc., 
as printed down to “. . . such record and publication.” 

“ During the period of suspension the member shall 
not be entitled to use the title ‘ Chartered Architect ’ or 
the affix of the class to which he belongs, nor shall he be 
entitled to the use of the Library, attendance at Institute 
Meetings or right of voting, and his name shall not be 
printed in the list of members in the ‘ Kalendar ’ during 
the period of his suspension and he shall return his 
Diploma for such period. Before any member so sus- 
pended is reinstated the Council shall consider any 
further complaints as to his professional conduct during 
his period of suspension, and if not deemed satisfactorv- 
may decree a further period of suspension or his expul- 
sion, in either case the above procedure of announcement 
and publication shall again be followed. 

“ Provided always . . .” etc., to end of Bye-law as 
printed. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
15 February 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
28 November 1925. 

LICE.NTIATES AND THE FELLOW’SHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 ib) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

Competitions 

PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 
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GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

PORTSTEWART GOLF CLUB COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The Federation Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at tbe Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to tbe Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can De procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A. R. A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.i. 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed New College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen’s Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and £200 are offered. Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 2S. Designs to be sent in not later than i January, 
1926. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

The promoters of the above competition have decided 
to amend the conditions in accordance with the R.I.B.A. 
regulations and have asked the President to appoint an 
Assessor. 

PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY FOR GABALFA. 

Proposed branch library to be built on a site in St. Athan 
Road, Gabalfa. Assessor, Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade [F.]. 
Premiums, £75, £50 and £30 are offered. Last day for 
questions, 7 December 1925. Designs to be sent in not 
later than 12 noon on 16 January 1926. The competition is 
limited to properly qualified architects within the City of 
Cardiff. Conditions may be obtained from Harry Fan, 
Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, by depositing £2 2s. 
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Members’ Column 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. Arthur Ashton [F ^ has removed his office from Clifton 
Chambers, St. Aiines-on-the-Sea, to 33 Parade, Leamington Spa. 
APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

Assistant Architect. — Second senior required imiuediately ; 
long period for right man. Practical knowledge and experience 
essential in factory and commercial work. Competent in design, 
canstruction, details, specifications and usual routine. — Apply, by 
letter only, stating age, salary, references, etc , to F R I B A , 33 
Parade, Leamington Spa. 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Henrv a. Porter, Senior Architect, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Lagos, Southern Provinces, Nigeria, would like to receive as 
many duplicate catalogues as possible from English manufacturers. 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LET. 

Member offers private office, together with use of general office, 
telephone, clerical and tracing assistance ; /65 per annum, 

inclusive Near Gray’s Inn. — Box 6501, c;o Secretary R 1 B.A.. 
9 Conduit Street, 

Minutes II 

SESSION' 1925-1926. 

At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-1926, held on Monday, i6th November 1925, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. The 
attendance book was signed by 19 Fellows (including 6 Mem- 
bers of the Council), 18 Associates (including i Member of 
the Council), 6 Licentiates, and a large number of visitors, 
including many students of the Architectural Schools. 

The Minutes of the First General Meeting, held on 2nd 
November 1925, having been taken as read, were confirmed 
and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
Members : — 

FELLOWS. 

William Morton Cowdell, elected Fellow 1906, a Past- 
President of the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects and a representative of that body on the R.I.B.A. 
Council during the Session 1910-1911. 

Lt.-Col. Peter George Fry, C.M.G., D.S.O., elected Licen- 
tiate 1910, Fellow 1920. 

Albert Howell, elected Fellow 1907. 

John Albert Gill-Knight, elected Associate 1891, Fellow 

1913- 

Harry Dighton Pearson, elected Associate 1899, Fellow 
1907. 

RETIRED FELLOWS. 

James Jerman, elected Associate 1876, Fellow 1887, trans- 
ferred to Retired List 1923. Mr. Jerman was a Past- 
President of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society 
and a representative of that body on the R.I.B.A. Council 
during the Session 1895-96. 

Ch.arles Henry S.amson, elected Fellow 1887, and transferred 
to Retired List in 1917. 

Frederick William Tarring, elected Fellow 1890 and trans- 
ferred to Retired List in 1923. 

Alexander Ross, LL.D., elected Fellow 1893, and transferred 
to Retired List in 1923. 

Stephen Ernest Smith, elected Associate 1867, Fellow 
1881, transferred to Retired List in 1919. 

ASSOCIATE. 

Ernest Thomas J.ago, elected Associate 1906. 

LICENTIATES. 

Miles B.aron, elected Member of the Society of Architects 
1924, transferred to Licentiateship R.I.B.A. 1925. 


Verb C.alvert, elected Licentiate 1910. 

Percy William Fysh, elected Member of the Society of 
Architects 1919, transferred to Licentiateship R.I.B.A. 

1925- 

D.avtd Davies, elected Member of the Society of Architects 
1888. transferred to Licentiateship R.I B.A. 1925. 

Noel Alfred Fitzherbert Haslewood, elected Member of 
the Society of Architects 1920, transferred to Licentiate- 
ship R I.B.A. 1925. 

Rowland Lloyd Jones, elected Member of the Society of 
Architects 1903, transferred to Licentiateship R.I.B.A. 

1925- 

Ch.arles Messervy, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Ale,xand£R Caldwell Thomson, elected Licentiate 1912. 

RETIRED MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ch-ARles Newson, elected Member of the Society of Architects 
1912. and retired in 1923. 

HON. ASSOCIATE. 

Colonel Filancis Seymour Leslie, elected Hon. Associate in 
1918. 

HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
Co.mmendatore Giacomo Boni, Director of the Excavations 
of the Roman Forum, elected Hon. Corresponding Mem- 
ber 1886. 

Commendatore Boni contributed a Paper to the R.I.B.A. 
Journal in June 1898 on “ The Lagoons of Venice ” ; 
also a Paper on Architectural Education in Italy, which 
will shortly be published in the Book of Proceedings of 
the International Congress on Architectural Education 
held in London last year. 

Jean Theophile Homolle, of Pans, elected Hon. Corre- 
sponding Member 1897. 

It was Resoh'ed that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following member attending for the first time since 
his transfer was formally admitted by the President : 

Mr, R. Hardy-Syms, Licentiate. 

Dr. Raymond UnAvin [F.], having read a Paper on “ The 
Architect and His City,” and illustrated it by lantern slides, 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
Past-President of the Town Planning Institute, seconded by 
the Very Rev. G. K. A. Bell, Dean of Canterbury, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Dr. Unwin by acclamation, and was 
briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 10.10 p.m. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of izs. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1925 : 7th, 21st November ; 5th, 
19th December. 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, 20th March ; loth, 24th April ; 8th, 22nd May ; 12th, 
26th June : 17th July ; 14th August ; iSth September ■ 
1 6th October. 
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Modern Tendencies in French Architecture 

BY H. P. CART DE LAFONTAINE, O.B.E. [.d.J 


A rchitecture in France, generally more 
influenced by current thought and life than 
is the case in our conservative and less impres- 
sionable country, now appears to be emerging from 
the skilful and masterly use of a classic architectural 
alphabet towards a new method of self-expression 
which is based on modern constructional possibilities, 
with a consequent readjustment in the proportion of 
voids and solids in plan and elevation. 

It may seem strange to those who have no personal 
experience of the training of the architect and the 
French National School, to find that this new orienta- 
tion of architectural conception and composition 
has its roots in this very school ; but such, I believe, 
is the case. 

And those who took part in the recent International 
Congress on Architectural Education will remember that 
the French delegates drew attention to the two strong 
currents of architectural thought which exist in France 
at the present time, commenting on the way in which 
new constructional possibilities are gradually transform- 
ing preconceived standards of proportion and beauty. 


.At the last annual congress of French architects 
a paper on the future development of architecture 
was read by Monsieur Louis Hautecoeur, a well- 
known authority on French architectural history, in 
which, speaking of the two schools of thought in 
French architecture to-day, he says : “ The partisans 
of traditional style criticise, in modern architecture, 
those things which are the least important ; that is, 
the external forms which shock them, but which 
are the inevitable manifestation of an effervescent 
age and of ever-changing time. The partisans of modern 
art who desire to express the needs of to-day adequately 
and who understand the great law of human develop- 
ment reproach the partisans of classic art for their 
‘ traditional ’ spirit. It is true to say that in some cases 
there is a blind attachment to past forms, but 
in many cases the origin of this attachment to known 
forms is the appreciation of eternal laws and the 
inherent qualities of the race. Starting from such 
widely separated viewpoints, both sides run the risk 
of never being able to arrive at a common view of this 
new architecture. Perhaps, therefore, an examina- 
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tion of the artistic evolution of architecture will enable 
us to appreciate what there is of truth in each of these 
viewpoints. 

Architecture stands to-day in a position verv 
similar to that which existed at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. After a reign of about 
four centuries, Gothic art in France was dying. 
The master of the works continued to use his system 
of construction, to design in pointed arches, pinnacles, 
gables, and rose windows. But a new style had been 



Maison de Rapport. Avenue du President- Wilson, a 
Paris. (Porte d’entree) 
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born, that of the Renaissance. It was, at first, con- 
fined to decorative artists, sculptors, or painters ; 
but was soon adopted by the architects. . . . To-day 
the descendants of these innovators are, in their turn, 
piously and faithfully attached to the rules which 
for the past four hundred years have imposed them- 
selves on art in our country. But other architects 
champion the excellence of new principles. They 
have themselves been preceded by decorators ; 
but the difference between the conditions of the 
present day and those of the period of the Renaissance 
is profound. Whereas the architects of the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries often retained the con- 
structional methods of the Middle .Ages and merely 
changed their decorative grammar, to-day the appear- 
ance of novel materials and new methods of construc- 
tion has modified the verv essentials of architecture.” 



Maison de Rapport. Avenue du President-Wilson, a 
Paris. (Fayade) 

H. Tauzin. Architect 


Monsieur Hautecoeur goes on to trace the influ- 
ence of the industrial development and inventions 
on architecture ; the period of eclecticism which fol- 
lowed the archaeological finds in Greece and Rome, 
the gradual destruction of beauty by mass production 
in furniture and decoration, and the more recent 
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stimulus to architectural invention by the possibilities 
of concrete and ferro-concrete, where the construction 
is concealed by wall coverings (as in Roman times) 
rather than accentuated as in the mediaeval styles. 

He points out that the architectural styles of 
Louis XIII, Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI 
are very different from one another, but that to-day 
we observe more particularly the general resemblance 
between them and call them the “ classic style,” 
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for proportion and balance is the same ; and \ iollet- 
le-Duc was right when he wrote : ‘ Art does not consist 
in this or that form, but in a principle, in a logical 
method, and there is consequently no basis for saying 
that any one form of art is art, and that all else beside 
it is barbarous.^ ... It is the task of the educated 
artists, richly endowed with a great tradition, to adapt 
to new methods and new needs an architecture 
which should be neither foreign to our country nor 
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because from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century 
the architectural conception was similar. 

“ Forms,” he says, ‘‘ follow fashions ; that which is 
lasting in a’ style is a certain way of building, planning, 
and decorating. Who, to-day, would venture to 
assert that we could build, plan or decorate exactly 
as was done a hundred years ago ? 

But our climate remains unchanged. Our taste 


that of past ages. Early in the nineteenth century 
architects designed from some pre-existing building 
(such as the Roman temple, for example) and adapted 
their planning and construction to this form. Thus 
we saw a church, the Madeleine, a Chamber of 
Deputies, or a Bourse all having the same appear- 
ance ; but, as each served a different purpose, behind 
these exteriors was a whole system of vaults, domes. 
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relieving arches, etc. The construction was in con- 
tradiction with the style. What modern architect 
would proceed on these lines .' Given a programme, 
given the materials which are prescribed, either by 
the site or by financial considerations, the problem 
before the architect of to-day is to scheme a har- 
monious whole in which all the different factors are 
functions of the building. The solutions of this problem 
are varied according to the individual predilections 
of their authors, but the principle remains the same.” 


I am able to give through the kindness of Alonsieur 
Albert Levy and the publishers of L’Architecte 
the same tendencies are visible ; but in this case the 
governing factors are generally rapidity in construc- 
tion and economv in cost. 

The most remarkable recent building, which is the 
logical, if rather strange, result of the factors which 
have been mentioned, is the church at Rainey, 
near Paris, designed by MM. Ferret, who are past 
students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and also qualified 
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This, I think, is a faithful exposif'on of the point 
of view of our French colleagues : to them, as indeed 
to all of us, each architectural cemposition is a new 
problem which can only be solved by the careful 
and logical consideration of each of the many 
factors, so infinitely varied, of site, materials, cost and 
purpose. 

In France, and more especially in the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated provinces, the problem is made 
more difficult by four addit onal factors : lack of 
skilled labour, lack of materials, the needfor etoncmical 
construction, and the need of rapid completion. 

This has resulted in a wide use of concrete, 
both re nforced and in all its other forms, and the 
new essential factors have influenced planning and 
design, which shows, as with us, a tendency to the 
predominance of the vertical line and the elimination 
of applied ornament. 

In Paris, as w ill be seen from the illustrations which 


engineers and specialists in reinforced concrete con- 
struction. Here, it must be admitted, we have a 
work which is primarily engineering, but which 
suggests many possibilities and also causes one to 
wonder whether the time will not come when archi- 
tectural education will be concerned more particularly 
with construction and less with the study of ancient 
architecture; when the architect will possibly have to 
combine the art of architectural composition w ith the 
training of a structural engineer. 

In the church of .‘^'aint-Louis, at Vincennes, the same 
problem of economical construction, rapid execution 
and economy of skilled labour has been solved by 
Monsieur Marrast in a different but very effective and 
satisfactory manner. 

In fact, one is struck, in all the buildings illustrated, 
by that influence of the constructional problems on 
the composition which is a salient fact in modern 
French architecture. 
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Benedetto Croce 

BY \V. E. YERNOX CROMPTON [F.] 


I T is mv intention to discuss one point only in 
Benedetto Croce’s scheme of Aesthetics, but 
before doing so I think it advisable to try and 
present the barest outline, a meagre skeleton as it 
were, of his philosophy. 

To a considerable extent this philosophy is concerned 
with a re-definition of terms in current use. Croce 
starts with an assumption which is generally recognised 
as the best if not the only method of approach to any 
satisfactory system of philosophy, namely, that there 
cannot be any reality without mind. That mind in 
action is reality. There are two iorms of this activity : 
one theoretical, the other practical ; one concerned 
with knowing, the other with doing. 

Neglecting the latter for the time being, let us 
consider for a moment what is involved in the most 
ordinary process of knowing or thinking. It is a 
natural prejudice to imagine that the first thing we 
do when we commence to think is to compare, to 
classify, to bring the subject-matter newly born into 
our consciousness into some relation to our previous 
experience and thus to acquire knotvledge primarily 
by the use of logic. Croce, however, does not agree 
with this very natural prejudice. He contends that 
before the logical faculty does or even can become 
active, it is necessary for the intuitive imagination to 
give form to what has hitherto been mere formless 
impression. 

As so much hangs upon the use of the words in- 
tuitive and intuition inCroce’s philosophyof .Aesthetics, 
before proceeding further let us consider what these 
words mean. In regard to this I think it will assist 
us if we refer to another philosopher, a Frenchman, 
wTose point of view' is in many respects similar to 
that of the Italian. Bergson suggests that conscious- 
ness has a double form, being split up into intuition 
and intelligence which represent complimentary or 
perhaps opposing tendencies in conscious activity. 
To use a metaphor of Bergson’s — consciousness may- 
be regarded as a vague nebulosity which has con- 
densed at its centre into intellect. Now intellect by 
the methods of science delivers up to us the secrets 
of physical operations, and in doing so it takes an 
outside view of life of w hich it gives us plans, sections 
and elevations as it were. To continue the use of 
the metaphor, the fringe surrounding the bright 
nucleus of intellect also has its value in life : this 
fringe of intuition referred to by Bergson as a kind of 
developed instinct leads directly into the significance 
of life itself and often enables us to grasp what the 
intellect fails to give us. However fugitive, vacillating 
and imperfect is our intuition, we live our intuitive 


experiences ; however definite, steady and complete 
is our intellect we merely think our intellectual experi- 
ences. Intuition is a primitive mode of knowledge 
from which intelligence is derived by adaptation. 
The progress of thought is therefore a passage from 
intuition to intellect, the reverse being neither natural 
nor possible. 

The theoretical activity like the practical activity 
also splits itself into two, namely, the economic 
activity and the ethical activity. 

Thus Croce’s system of philosophy presents itself 
under four distinct aspects arranged in pairs, the first 
pair giving a knowledge of individual images and a 
knowledge of universal relations through the intuition 
and the intellect respectively. The second pair is 
concerned with individual ends and universal ends 
through the economic and ethical activities respective- 
ly. These four stand in definite relation, they are not 
interchangeable : they include the whole of reality. 

Four distinct concepts are connected therewith one 
to each of the four : beauty with its concrete form of 
art ; truth with its concrete form of history ; utility 
and goodness with their concrete forms of economic 
and moral conduct. There is not a science of beauty 
and a science of ugliness, but there is one philosophic 
science of aesthetics : similarly as regards truth and 
error, worth and worthlessness, good and evil. 

We are now, I hope, in a better position than we 
were at the outset to consider more exactly Croce’s 
theory of .Aesthetics. 

.As a method of approach to this portion of the 
subject, let me quote a few lines of poetry which 1 
hope may be unfamiliar and thus not connected in 
the mind with any preconceived associations and 
ideas. 

Then saw I a wan face. 

Not pined by human sorrow.s, but bright-blanch’d 

By an immortal sickness which kills not ; 

It works a constant change, which happy death 

Can put no end to ; deathwards progressing 

To no death was that visage ; it had past 

The lily and the snow ; and beyond these 

I must not think now.” 

Now my first impression on reading these lines — 
and I venture to think it will be yours also — is of an 
image in the mind spontaneously created. This is the 
first cognitive step taken by the intuition in pure 
simplicity and is experienced as something lived rather 
than represented. No question of reality or unreality 
arises in connection with this pure image, it is merely 
formed by the mind in entire detachment from ail 
intellectual categories, concepts or other logical pro- 
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cesses : in other words there is no thought in our 
mind of comparison or classification with or relation 
to our intellectual life at the fugitive moment of the 
•creation of the image. It is pure intuition and is a 
piece of intuitive knowledge as opposed to logical 
knowledge. Further in criticising our initial response 
to these lines of Keats we realise that the image does 
not stand alone but is linked up with feeling, doubtless 
passionate feeling, in the case of the poet. 

It is this synthesis of feeling and image in our 
intuition to which Croce gave the name of aesthetic, 
and of which he says; “ Feeling without image is blind, 
and image without feeling is void.” 

This move away from the commonlv accepted 
definition of aesthetics is significant of Croce’s philo- 
sophv. In evervday speech the word aesthetic is used 
invariably to describe those qualities of things, those 
aspects of nature and art which give us pleasure on 
•account of their beauty. For Croce such a definition 
contains a confusion in thought of the theoretical and 
the practical and is disorderly mental conduct not to 
be thought of in any consistent philosophic scheme. 

It is perhaps necessary to guard against a mis- 
■apprehension that may arise owing to the use by 
Croce of words in a sense not generally accepted. In 
the ordinary course of things, when we speak of wotks 
of art we refer to such concrete things as paintings, 
-sculpture, music and, in moments of enthusiasm, even 
to works of architecture, and there arises in our mind 
some image of an external physical object. Croce in 
•re-defining his terms denies emphatically that such 
-physical objects are art. .-\rt to him is purely mental 
-and is concerned with spiritual meanings ; the work 
of art is the internal expression of the image, or as 
■Croce himself says — “ .\rt is perfectly defined when 
simply defined as intuition.” The artist, however, as 
man being practical as well as theoretical, /.e., con- 
templative, takes measures so that his art should not 
be lost. He therefore eng.iges in practical arts such 
as musical composition and designing, which are the 
-esthetic activities as commonly understood, so that 
he may be able to convex to others his own phantasm, 
so that others bv turning their gaze upon the point 
that the artist has indicated may reproduce that image 
in themselves and likewise becomi artists. 

This phvsical reproduction of the image by the 
•artist is a practical act guided by knowledge, and there- 
fore does not belong to the aesthetic activity but to the 
economic activitv, and is called technique. Say's 
Benedetto Croce ; ” So distinct among themselves 

are the two forms of activity that it is possible to be a 
great artist with a bad technique ; a poet who corrects 
the proofs of his verses badly ; an architect who makes 
use of unsuitable material or does not attend to statics ; 
a painter who uses colours that deteriorate rapidly. 
But what is impossible is to be a great poet who writes 


verses badly ; a great painter who does not give tone 
to his colours ; a great composer who does not har- 
monise his notes ; in short a great artist who cannot 
express himself.” 

I now come to the single point of detail that I wish 
to discuss : — 

We have seen that the testhetic activity^ has a place 
in Croce’s philosophy important and autonomous, 
distinct from the intellectual and practical activities. 

He is most emphatic upon the point ; to quote again 
from the Essence of JEsihelic — “ The last and per- 
haps the most important of all the general negations 
that it suits me to recall in relation to this matter ; 
with the definition of art as intuition we denv that it 
has the character of conceptual knowledge.” 

This means that such concepts as truth, goodness, 
fitness, use, order, economy, and even workmanship 
and scholarship, are really independent of ;esthetics ; 
such ideas neither form part of aesthetic quality nor 
can be considered as ideal values bv which the aesthetic 
activity can be criticised, for they belong to the other 
categories of logic, economics and ethics. 

Hence, as Geoffrey Scott has pointed out in his 
Architecture of Humanism, it is illogical to sav that 
architectural standards must be fixed precisely bv 
structural laws ; that architecture will be beautiful 
when construction is most truthfully displayed ; it is 
illogical to hold, as I believe Professor Lethaby does 
as regards the arts and crafts, that if a thing make 
itself logically out of its conditions it is necessarily 
beautiful ; or that their resthetic value consists in a 
just co-ordination of various workmanships. The 
typical Ruskininian criticism that “ certain right states 
of temper and moral feeling were the magic powers by 
which all good architecture without exception had been 
produced ” loses its weight with the elimination of the 
moral concept from aesthetics. 

All such intellectual and practical pseudo-a-sthetic 
is ejected from Croce’s philosophic system, and with 
it the difficulty or even the nece.ssitv for explaining 
why Charing Cross Railway Bridge wherein con- 
struction is most truthfully displayed has, after all, no 
value as jesthetic expression. 

Although, for the purpose of clear thinking the 
character of aesthetics must necessarily be considered 
as autonomous, yet in practical life the various cate- 
gories often associated therewith are found to overlap 
in experience. The imagination is rarely free from 
admixture of intellectual and practical elements ; 
unconsciously and automatically they intermingle 
with the intuition. 

This has played havoc with the critics and other 
amiable persons who write. It is quite common in 
the current criticism of the drama, of music, of poetry 
and of design, to find certain criteria employed whereby 
so called aesthetic criticisms, are made which have 
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nothing to do with esthetics. For instance, the 
pictures of the late Mr. Marcus Stone make an appeal 
because of the story they tell ; Westminster Abbey 
makes its appeal because of its historic associations ; 
a Parsons’ turbine engine makes the appeal of in- 
evitable efficiency ; Morris tapestries from Burne 
Jones cartoons appeal because they remind us of : 


“ Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fery lands forlorn.” 

The Gothic revival was to a large extent based upon 
this type of inexact pseudo-esthetic and that is pos- 
siblv why we often find the surviving Xeo Goths so 
impatient with Benedetto Croce. 


English Brickwork" 

BY SYDNEY D. KITSON [F.]. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, in a short introduction to Air. 
Nathaniel Lloyd’s book on brickwork, speaks of the 
subject as “ a great English tradition.” The volume is 
worthy of the tradition. The author is methodical and 
practical, and, in his one hundred pages of letterpress, 
he has brought together an enormous number of facts, 
historical and technical, each of which is of some value 
to the student in forming a real knowledge of the mate- 
rial and its application. Air. Lloyd’s enthusiasm for 
bricks and for all their collateral relations is patent 
throughout, and it peeps out even from the carefully 
compiled lists of the wages, prices and sizes which were 
current in different ages. 

In the historical chapter, the statement reappears 
that the bricks of St. Alban’s Cathedral were reused 
from the City of A’erulamium. But would there 
have been a sufficient number available from the 
eight hundred year-old ruins, and would not the task 
of separating these bricks from their surrounding 
mortar have been an insuperable one? It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the Normans used the 
Roman models, and burnt fresh bricks for the new 
building. Air. John Bilson’s researches into the history 
of the fourteenth-century brick buildings of Beverley 
and Hull are duly recorded ; as is also the influence of 
the Hanseatic League on the eastern seaboard of Eng- 
land in mediaeval times. The Hundred A’ears’ War with 
France familiarised the English building owner with the 
brick castles of France, and it was from France that the 
so-called “ English bond ” was derived to take the 
place of the older English methods of irregular bond. 
The vogue of the diaper-patterned brickwork, formed 
by flared headers of dark colour and partially vitrified, 
came also from across the Channel. 

Bearing in mind the quantity and variety of English 
brickwork in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, when the 
material was so fashionable as to induce builders in a 
stone country to put an outer skin of brickwork to stone 
walls, it is no wonder that an .Act for the rebuilding of 
London in 1667, describes brick as “ comely and dur- 

*A Histotv of English Biickuork. By Nathaniel Lloyd, 
O.B.E. Quarto. London ; H. Greville Montgomery, 43 
Essex Street, Strand. 1925. 


able ” And, turning over the illustrations of this book, 
one feels that the appeal of English brickwork at its best 
lies in the Wren period. Such examples as the Aliddle 
Temple Gateway, the now demolished front of Christ’s 
Hospital or the Orangery at Kensington Palace show 
the co-ordination of designer and craftsman in the 
happiest possible way. 

Air. Lloyd considers the brickwork revival of the late 
nineteenth century to have been a failure, owing to the 
inability of the architect to understand the material and 
to the extinction of intelligent craftsmen,, whose achieve- 
ments in earlier work were the fruit of long and intimate 
experience. Surely this judgment is not altogether de- 
served. There are numbers of examples of good and 
understanding brickwork design of the late nineteenth 
century in London alone. The trouble was that the 
architect was frightened of his public, and when using 
“ common brickwork ” he felt it necessary to apolo- 
gise for his material by over elaboration. Such 
broad, simple, and at the same time scholarly handling 
of brickwork as has been done of late years in Bir- 
mingham, for example, would not have been considered 
“ gentile ” thirty years ago. 

Brickwork is likely to hold its own for all ordinarv 
building work for many years to come. Such examples 
of naked concrete building as that shown in “ The 
Times ” a short while ago, to illustrate an article on 
“ The New Achitecture,” are entirely unconvincing. 
Mr. Lloyd enforces once more the old truth that 
“ success in handling building material has ever 
depended upon intimate knowledge of its capacities 
and limitations. Of no material is this truer than of 
brick, and the materpieces of brickwork owe as much 
to the craftsman as to the designer.” 

In addition to the letterpress there are nearly 300 
full-page illustrations from photographs. These are 
arranged in chronological order. It is claimed that everv 
important type is represented by at least one example. 
The photographs are of particular value in that thev are, 
in almost every case, taken by the author himself. 
While the illustrations are frequently jiicturesque — how 
could the result be otherwise with such subjects as East 
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Barsham Manor House or Moyns Park ? Each view is 
taken with the leading purpose of illustrating the brick- 
work to the best advantage. In nearly every instance the 
light has been so carefully chosen and the definition is 
such that the whole building process can be seen. There 
is one wilful exception At Royden Hall, East Peck- 
ham, a sixteenth-century manor house, the gables and 
chimneys have been rebuilt in so mechanical a manner 
as to destroy the brickwork character. Here Air. Lloyd 
has waited until the sun was behind his subject, when 
he has produced a charming silhouette. The examples 
range from the eleventh-century castle at Colchester to 
a building which was in course of erection a year ago at 
.Sheffield, where the bricklaver is seen laying 800 bricks 
in an hour. The fortv sheets of measured drawings, to 


Reviews 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BUILDING CRAFTS. 
By Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., Oxford. At the 
Clarendon Press. Price 8 s. 6 d. net. 

“ The twofold object of this book,’’ . . , writes Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs, in his Preface . . . “ is to serve on the 
one hand as a comoanion to existing text-books of archi- 
tectural history and of building construction, thus enabling 
a student of architecture to realise more clearly the close, 
but often forgotten, relation between the two ; on the 
other hand, to remind the various branches of building 
craftsmen of the position of their ancestors in architec- 
tural history, and to tell something of bygone methods of 
work.” ... It may be said at once that he successfully 
achieves his purpose. At the very outset he refers to the 
difficulty of making the man in the street interested in 
building, but that worthy need have no fear of being 
baffled by obstruse technicalities in these pages. 

The first chapter, on “ The Architect, The Craftsman, 
and the Past,” should allay any such misgivings and 
encourage the reader to go on and enjoy the ten successive 
chapters on the chief building “ trades ” or crafts. 

Interesting facts emerge as the result of the author’s 
wide and diligent research. For instance, it makes one 
env'ious, in tlaese hectic times, to be reminded that 
Vitruvius laid it down that bricks should be made at least 
two years before using, and elsewhere that the price per 
thousand in London in 1479 was 4s. yd. and even as low 
as as. in 1568. 

Then again, from Batty Langley’s “ A Sure Guide 
for Builders,” published in 1729, it is amusing, after 
noting the exact thicknesses of “ Front and Rear Walls ” 
of lesser mortals’ houses, to read that . . . “ houses of the 
fourth rate of building, being chiefly for Noblemen, etc., 
have their thickness left to the discretion of the Archi- 
tect.” ... ,, 

The examoles given, in the chapter on “ Alasonry,” 
of bad building and scamping by the old Gothic builders 
go to prove that even they were not all paragons. 

It seems that Lescot is the real inventor of the “ man- 
sard ” roof, for he anticipated by a long time the type 
of roof always attributed to Fran9ois Mansart (1598-1666) 
or his more famous nephew Jules. 


a large scale, include Cromwell House, Highgate, Will- 
mer House, Farnham, and No. ii, Took’s Court, in the 
City. The drawings of Aliss Dorothy Buckmaster are 
particularly good, and more especially her sheets of 
diaper pattern. 

This volume is likely to remain as the standard text- 
book on English brickwork. Taking into consideration 
the conciseness of its information, the appropriate- 
ness of its photographs and the excellence of its 
measured drawings — and the cost of modern book 
production — its price is a reasonable one. It is just 
such a book as would be frequently consulted in an 
architect’s office, and it should have a place in the 
library of everv architectural school and technical 
co'lege. 


It is worthy of note also that Joseph Aloxon, in his 

Mechtnik Exercises, or the Doctrine of Handy-works,” 
— which beg.m to appear serially in monthly parts in 
1678 — records th.tt the principal rafters of roofs always 
tapered from plate to ridge, a practice now quite aban- 
doned, but apart from suchlike minor exceptions, as Mr. 
Briggs points out, ...” the carpenter’s tools, his 
materials, his joints, and his whole theory of work, have 
altered surprisingly little for centuries. We now use 
methods of framing woodwork that were in vogue three 
thousand years ago in Egypt. There is hardly anything 
in a modern book on carpentry that is less than a century 
old,” . . . and he goes on to express the opinion that even 
...” a hundred years hence there is not likely to be much 
further development.” . . . 

But what, one wonders, was the precise function of an 
” Inblower.” All we are told is that he seems to have 
been a joiner of sorts in medieval days. Possibly the 
name mty still survive somewhere. 

That the Romans “ grained ” cheap wood to represent 
something better comes as rather a revelation. 

The partiality of the Egyptians for very small panels 
is explained by the tendency for wood to shrink in the 
powerful sun of their country. 

Panelling in England appears to have been introduced 
in the thirteenth century and ...” is said to be due to 
Henrv HI, who ordered a chamber at Windsor to be 
panelled with Norway pine, specially imported.” . . . 
Only two divs were allowed for fixing, so “ rush jobs ” 
are not entirely a product of our time. It is strange 
to know that the honour of first being turned into panelling 
does not belong to our native oak. 

The excellent chapter on ironwork emphasises how 
utterly demode at the p"e>e.nt time are Ruskin’s strictures 
against steel construction. 

The development of ironwork is in itself a fascinating 
study. With regard to wrought ironwork, one does not 
usually associate the famous Tijou with anything other 
than beautiful and intricate ornament, yet he it was who 
mide the iron window frames of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It is a sobering reflection that so distinguished a designer 
should have died in obscurity in Paris. 

Mr. Briggs has a very engaging way of summing up 
the evidence at the end of each chapter. His conclusions 
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on the subject of ironwork are best given in his own 
words, which are worth quoting. He says that . . . “ Dur- 
ing the seventy years that have elapsed since that date 
(i.e., 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition) the develop- 
ment of iron and then of steel construction has proceeded 
apace, but the proper treatment of the material in design 
is still perhaps the most difficult problem in modern 
architecture. The architect lives with one eye on the 
past, and, in this case at least, the past affords him no 
very obvious inspiration. He is still groping among 
the great marble columns of the Parthenon for light on 
modern commercial buildings. But if he regard the spirit 
rather than the letter of the past, he will see that the 
ancients were always modern. The village blacksmith 
laboured to keep out the savage Danes by strengthening 
the church door, and centuries later he introduced 
dog-bars to keep out the dogs. Yet in doing so he never 
ceased to be an artist. He designed the most beautiful 
ironwork in all art-history in the first half of the eighteenth 
centurv, when he had no copybooks, and it was not until 
the Architect came w ith his Vitruvius under his arm that 
all life and originality vanished from his work.” ... As 
with ironwork, so with plasterwork, for . . . “ it tvas not 
until the early years of the eighteenth century that plaster- 
ing ceased to be a traditional craft. Then it became 
more and more a matter of working frcm ‘ the antique ’ 
and guilloches and mcdillions were turned out by the 
mile ” . . . (as they are to-day !) In this section the 
Guildhall at Thaxted, Essex (inadvertently indexed, 
by the way, as Thetford), has been chosen as one of the 
illustrations of East Anglian “ pargetting ” but m this 
partieular example the plaster skin has all been stripped 
off, alas in quite recent times, by “ too-clever-by-half ” 
restorers for the sake of exposing the timber “ bones ” 
of the building. 

It may not be generally known that . . . “ The English 
word ‘ sash ’ is derived from the French chassis (frtme), 
and Moxon, at the end of the seventeenth century, spells it 
as ‘ shas ... 

The author is able to conclude his series of studies on 
a happier note, at any rate so far as the revival of stained 
glass is concerned, though the French, who firstintrcduced 
the rolling of large plates in 1688, have much to answer for. 

The demand for “ reprcducticns frcm the antique,” 
has had in the more recent past a baneful effect on archi- 
tectural development, but subject to several “ ifs ” 
the author thinks that ..." building may beccme, as 
it was long ago, the visible expression of the needs of a 
cultured people.” ... 

The late Mr. C. F. Innocent’s admirable book on “ The 
Development of English Building Constructicn ” — 
published by the Cambridge University Press in 1916 — 
is one of those to which reference is made. That and the 
one under review, taken together — the products of 
Cambridge and Oxford respectively— rnight almost be said 
to supplv the vitamins in th earchitect s educational diet. 

Mr. Briggs, with the ability we have now grown to 
expect of him, has written a most useful and readable 
book, illustrated by 259 clear, though small, drawings, 
especially made (with only six exceptions) by his own hand. 

It deserves the warmest welcome. 

Basil Oliver |F.1 


REPORT OF THE BIRMINGHAM CIVIC SOCIETY 
Birmingham is fortunate in possessing a Civic 
Society whose aim, as the report of last year’s work 
states, is “ to keep in mind the ideal of a regenerate 
city.” It is fortunate in the membership of the 
Society, which includes, so one gathers frcm the list, 
its chief citizens, among them two Cabinet Ministers ; 
and it is very fortunate, one may add, in having an 
architect of Mr. William Haywood’s broad s}mpathies 
as its secretary ; not only to write its report, but one 
cannot help thinking largely to direct its energies. 
These energies are not all directed to architectural 
objects, even in the widest meaning of that term, 
though necessarily in regenerating any tcwn born of 
the industrial revolution, they play the largest part. 
The Birmingham Civic Society has supported Sir 
Barry Jackson in his Repertory Theatre — an enter- 
prise which put Birmingham definitely ahead of 
London in theatrical fare until Sir Barry tcck London 
too under his wing. Then the Society has founded 
a civic medal and awards it annually to the citizen 
who has done most for his city. Mr. hlatthews., 
conductor of the Birmingham orchestra, and Sir Barry 
Jackson have both received it. The notion occurs to 
one as one reads this report and sees hew the Civic 
Society through iMr. Haywood has provided ideas for 
the various departments of the municipality, and 
particularly that concerned with pari s and gaiders. 
that the secretary of the Society, if the rules allow, 
should soon receive it too. For it is highly remiarkable 
the way in which the Society has not only been able 
to put its own ideasforward, but through the confidence 
it has established has carried them to fruition. Anv- 
one who has tried to advise a municipality frcm the 
outside knows how touchy municipal cfficials generally 
are at any advice offered to them. Herein Birmirgbciii 
an outside body appears to be working in greatest 
amity with the corporation, a fact which savs a great 
deal for the tact and character of both. As often as. 
not the Corporation appears on its own initiation 
to seek the advice of the Society. In this way the 
Society was able to prevent the buildirg of a big 
memorial monument on Lickey Hills, which, in its 
opinion, would have been an undesirable encrcad ment 
on the primitive conditions of the hills. In the srm.e 
way it has been able to offer positive suggestions and 
plans for the gardens of Aston Hall, which have been 
carried out. In the latter case it has even gone so 
far as to provide out of its own funds a certain amount 
of walling and steps. All this shows that, although 
only five years old, the Birmingham Civic Society 
is a great force for good in that city. Birmingham has 
always had the reputation of leading the wav in 
municipal government. With the Civic Society behind 
the Corporation it is likely greatly to extend that lead, 

C. H. Reili Y [F.]. 
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PRELUDE TO ARCHITECTURE: By M iUiam 
Gccifrey Nczcicn. The Ardiitcctural Press; 

35. 60. 

A book by a good architect on his own subject is 
welcome, especially when it is delightfully written. 
The author tells us that this is an attempt to lay bare 
the bases of criticism and to remove from them a 
shovelful of lumber. I cannot say that after reading 
his nine essays I was quite clear as to what the bases 
of criticism on architecture really were ; but, like i\Ir. 
Geoffrey Scott, Mr. Newton continues to clear the 
air of misconceptions and confusions of thought. In 
fact he goes a little further than The Arcliiiccda t of 
Humanism, and offers us some crumbs of positive 
doctrine. For instance, his explanation of the difier- 
ence between expression of structure and mere 
revelation of construction is admirable ; and his sug- 
gestion that certain parts of Gothic buildings, like the 
west front of Peterborough, are just as m.uch “ ar- 
ranged ” and just as little “ organic ” as the faqades 
of Renaissance palaces encourages one to hope that 
architecture flourished in the [Middle Ages as well as 
in the baroque period. I think , however, there would 
be greater value in philosophical writing on our subject 
if we could agree as to what architecture really is when 
we talk about it. Mr. Newton says the stepped 
counterforts of Chartres are architecture. He connects 
it also with the handling of a m.aterial problem, so 
that the emotional side of man is content with the 
solution. Is it therefore concrete structure or is it 
an occupation ? Is it the roof of Hagia Sophia or 
know'ing what to do when a client bursts into tears r 
But, apart from that, this book gave me great pleasure 
for the note of subdued enthusiasm which it con- 
tained. The author is excellently English, and puts 
foreign achievements — even American — in their place 
in relation to ours. That is encouraging. I recom- 
mend this little book — a kind of meditation on our 
work — to the whole profession. The forty minutes 
which it takes to read would not be wasted even by 
architects of established eminence. 

A. R. G. Bt'Ti.rR fF.]. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN : By 
M. & C. H. B. Quennell. B. T. Bal.ford, Ltd. ; 
Ss. net. 

It is impossible to speak too^highly of this book, the 
third of the “ Everyday Life Series,” written by the 
Quennells. In it they have succeeded in dealing 
adequately and simply with a wide and complicated 
subject. 

It only consists of loS pages, but they are crammed 
with interest and information. It is a book that 
visualises life in Roman Britain in a way comparable 
w'ith that given bv Mr. Kipling in A Centurion of the 
'Ihirtieth and On the Great Wall, to both of w hich it will 


serve as a delightful supplement. In fact, by reading 
them together a better idea of Roman Britain will be 
obtained than by wading through many ponderous 
archceological volumes. 

It is refreshing to find authors who are not unbal- 
anced by their w eight of learning, and w ho are evidently 
much more concerned to impart the information they 
possess in a direct and simple manner for the benefit of 
their readers, than to create b}- their writing a monu- 
m.ent to their own erudition. 

The sense of balance is well maintained throughout 
the book. Architecture does not occupy too great a 
proportion of the space, but its relation to the life of 
the people is admirably shown. The fact that the 
authors are themselves capable of supplementing their 
verbal descriptions by drawings and diagrams saves 
long-winded descriptions, besides making the point at 
issue absolutely clear. 

A good word is said for the soldiers, pointing out that, 
then as now, they were really very useful members of 
society and were able to do much useful civic work in 
addition to their military duties. They show clearly 
the high level of civilisation and organisation, based 
on the military occupation of Britain, and how this 
civilisation and organisation fell into chaos when that 
military occupation ceased. 

The extraordinary modernity and efficiency of 
Roman methods are well expressed, and one cannot 
refrain from quoting Kipling’s “ The Truthful Song 
The Bnchlayer : 

“ I tell this tale, which is strictly true, 

Just by way ot convincing you 

How very little, since things were made, 

Things have altered in the building trade.” 

After praising this work so highly it seems almost 
wrong to speak of a small detail, but on page 44 atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the presence of clay on 
the floors at Silchester is evidence of a timber framed 
upper storey. One would rather think that it may be 
part of the original construction of the upper floors, as 
to this day such floors are constructed in the Balkans 
by beating clay and earth on to a layer of small branches 
and brushw ood, supported by w ooden joists or poles. 

As one expects from jMr. Batsford, the book is 
admirably produced. It is remarkable that such a fine 
volume can be placed on the market in these post-war 
days for the small sum of 5s., and most of those who 
purchase it will not only add to their knowledge, but 
secure several hours of pure pleasure. 

WlLLI.WI T. Bexslyx [M.]. 

FRANCESCO BORROIMINT : By Eberhard Hempel. 
Anton Schroll &: Co., Vienna : £2. 

“ This man,” wrote Air. AYilliam Anderson of 
Borromiri, “ who of all the bad architects which the 
times produced, was the most illogical, contemptuous of 
tradition, and impudent.” 

Alost of us have been content to leave it at that, and,. 
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{ike his contemporaries, the French students at the newly 
founded French Academy at Rome, obediently turn 
away our faces when we near any example of his work. 

The French students turned back to a past generation 
for the rules of architecture, the measured and Roman 
serenity of Vignola and Palladio ; but the architects of 
Germany and Austria were more sympathetic to the 
Lombards, with their revolt from static serenity, their 
demand for rhythm, movement, chiaroscuro, almost 
Gothic fretfulness. The tradition of the Baroque archi- 
tects gained its most magnificent vindication in the great 
monasteries of Bavaria and Austria, and it is from Austria 
there comes now this most admirable monograph on the 
life and art of Francesco Borromini. 

It traces his life from his birth in 1599 among the 
lights and shadows of Lake Como, his training as a 
mason in IVIilan, and then that long apprenticeship to 
practical architecture on the works of the nave of St. 
Peter’s, which gave him that almost too consummate 
knowledge of masonry, and made stone in his hands as 
pliable as modelling clay. Then his start as an inde- 
pendent architect, comparatively late in life, not as the 
brilliant improviser, the reckless antagonist of rules, 
but the deliberate artist, wholly immersed in his work, 
making drawing after drawing, developing constantly 
from the plain rather bare beginning, to the rich rhythmic 
development of some of his more complicated plans. 
Perhaps the most valuable things in the book are the 
reproductions of Borromini’s sketches ; for instance, the 
drawings of three stages of the elliptical plan of S. Carlo 
alle Quattro Fontane, or the lissom outlines of mouldings 
given in fig. 10. These not only show the pencil as 
almost for the first time, the easiest medium for the first 
definition of the architect’s thoughts, but show B irromini 
as an artist struggling for a new power of expression, 
for a new orientation of design. 

It is perhaps this struggle for a plastic expression in 
architecture that gives Borromini’s personality a peculiar 
appeal to-day, and whatever the extravagancies of its 
spiral top, it is difficult to look at the i iteracting curves of 
the courtyard and dome of S. Ivo della Sapienza, shown 
in plate 70, without a glow of s.atisfaction at something 
most delicately balanced. 

The end was in darkness and tragedy. Whatever 
modem writers may say of the terriole crowd of imitat irs, 
the close of Borromini’s life was clouded by the feeling 
that he was leaving no school, that all his passionate 
struggle for a free expression in design was thrown away. 
Sickness added to the despondency, and, at the end of a 
long nig'nt of fevered despair, he stabbed himself. He 
lived till next evening, long enough to obtain absolution, 
and at his own request was buried in the tomb of that 
other brilliant architect of the Baroque period. Carlo 
Aladema, in the church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini. 

H. C. Hughes [A.]. 

Library Notes 

MODERN FARM BUILDINGS. By Alfred Hopkins, 
A.A.I.A. qto. New York, 1920. D 4S- (Robert M. 
McBride and Co., New York.) 

This is an interesting work by an American Architect, who 
has specialised in farm buildings, and the book contains valu- 


able suggestions for anyone concerned with the requirements of 
the farmer. The notes on administration are useful to those who 
have not had previous experience in this class of work. The 
agricultural question is one of the most urgent problems before 
the countrvq and its settlement should lead to many improve- 
ments in our methods and in our buildings. 

Mr. Hopkins, by the publication of his book, renders a ser- 
vice to colleagues who have not had the same opportunities of 
personal experience in a particular branch of the profession, 
which IS likely to become of increasing importance to the 
practising architect. 

J. E. Y. 

E.VGLISH GARDENS. By H. Avray Tipping. Fo. 
Lond. 1925. £3 3s. {Country Life, Litd.)] 

This book describes 52 English gardens as they are now, 
some quite new, some linking on to the past, and so giving a 
glimpse of Tudor, Stuart and Georgian garden craft. It 
begins with a brief sketch of the growth of that craft, with repro- 
ductions of pictures of gardens from the written books of 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and plans and views from old 
books, many of which are charming and suggestive. The book 
IS full of illustrations, mostly photographic, of gardens large 
and small, the former predominate, chosen with the taste and 
judgment we should expect from the author. Many will be 
familiar to readers of Country Life. It makes a handsome and 
charming book and one wonders whether any other country 
could show such a wealth of man-arranged beauty around its 
houses. C. S. 

CHOIX DE CINQU.4.NTE DESSINS DE MICHEL- 
-ANGELO. £1 IS. 4:0. Pans. (Braun & Cie., 1923.) 

This book is composed of fifty 9 by 6 photo reproductions 
of drawings by Michael .Angelo, which appear to have been 
made mostly for his own personal use as first studies in com- 
position for his piintings, f'escoes and sculptures. 

They show his direct method of drawing from the life, but 
at the same time adding his vigorous personality to them. 
Those interested in adding sculpture to their buildings might 
do well in turning over the pages, as even in these modern 
days of distorted figures it might be well to note that Michael 
.Angelo never appears to carry distortion beyond the verge of 
possibility. It also shows how carefully he studied his com- 
positions before commencing a large undertaking. The col- 
lection also is useful to those interested in draftsmanship. 

Tne “ Head of a Young Girl ” (B.M.), page 29, is delicate 
like a Greek coin, and the “ Study of a Hand ” (Louvre), 
page 34, shows directness and speed in work. 

.A. E. H. 

\'ERS UNE .ARCHITECTURE. Le Corbusier. 8vo. Paris, 
1924. 

This, with its later 'companion volume, I’Art Decoratif 
d'a iyrird'hui, by Le Corbusier, is a brilliant and compelling 
challenge to the architect of to-day. 

They are not so much an attack on the Beaux Arts Schools, 
(these are lightly dismissed by contrasting a page of students' 
designs with the clear lines of a Farman biplane), nor an 
insistence on function as the sole factor of design, though 
beautifully chosen photographs of ships, aeroplanes, motors, 
and a pipe, set a standard followed in the modern drawings of 
villas, tenements and studios : rather are they an appeal to 
architects to get back to first principles, simple geometrical 
forms, the essential study of surface, volume, plan. The motor 
car and the Doric column are shown side by side in an interest- 
ing bypath in evolution. But this is only the basis : and the 
avritten notes, and t'ne detail photographs, of the work of 
Phidias and Michaelangelo are a trumpet call to the artist. 

H. C. H. 



The Death of Queen Alexandra 


On the announcement of the greatly lamented death of H.AI. Queen 
Alexandra on 20th November the following telegram was sent to His Majesty 
the King at Sandringham House ; — 

The President, Council and Alembers of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects tender to your Majesty their heartfelt sympathy in 
the loss sustained by the death of Her Alajesty Queen Alexandra. 

E. Guy Dawber, 

President. 

The following reply was received on the same day : 

Buckingham Palace. 

President R.I.B.A., 

9 Conduit Street, A\'. 

I am commanded to thank you and all who have joined with you in 

the kind message of sympathy with the King and Queen in their sorrow. 

Stamfordham. 

24 November 1925. 

At the General Aleeting on Alondav evening THE PRESIDENT, having 
asked members to rise, said : Since our last meeting in this room the nation 
has to deplore the loss of Queen Alexandra, and we beg to offer our loyal and 
respectful sympathy to the King, our Patron, and the members of the Royal 
Family. Queen Alexandra was beloved by everybody ; her popularity was 
unbounded, and her inffuence in the country was very great, and always for 
good. Her charities were unnumbered, and she will long be remembered, 
not only for her beauty and charm of character, but also for her good works, 
benevolence and kindness of heart. 

I will ask the Honorary Secretary to read the Address which the Royal 
Institute is sending to His Alajesty the King. 


Mr. STANLEY HALL [Hon. Secretary] read the Address as follows : 
The Humble and Loyal .Address of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to His Most GR.-tcious Majesty the King. 


Alay it please A’our Alajesty, — 

We, your dutiful subjects, the President and Council, on behalf of the 
members of the Roval Institute of British Architects and of the Societies both in 
the British Islands and in the Dominions beyond the Seas in alliance therewith, 
beg leave humbly and respectfully to approach A'our Alajesty, and to offer our 
deep and heartfelt stmpathy in the irreparable loss Your Alajesty, the members 
of the Roval Familv, and the Nation have sustained by the death of your Royal 
Alother, our late Queen Alexandra, whose gracious personality and ennobling 
example were of inestimable value to A'our people for a period of more than 
sixty years. 

On behalf of the Roval Institute, 



E. Guy Dawber, President. 


Thomas R. AIilburn 
Arthur Keen I 

B.vnister Fletcher ^ 
Harry Barnes 


Vice-Presidents. 


E. St.xnley Hall, Hon. Secret arv. 
Ian AIacAlister, Secretary. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE CENTENA.RY 
OF THE BIRTH OF CHARLES GARNiER. 

7 NOVEMBER 1925. 

Tlie Snciete Centrals des Architectes Francais recentlv 
organised a series of fetes to commemorate the centenary 
nf the birth of one of its distinguished Past Presidents, 
Charles Gamier. 

Invitations were addressed to many distinguished 
personages in France and also to representatr, es of the 
chief architectural societies of the Old and New Worlds. 

‘ The programme included an official reception at 
Garnier’s best known work, the Paris Opera House, where 
papers were read by YIAI. Nenot, President de la Socie.e 
des .\rtistes Frangiis, Membre de I’lnstitut de France ; 
the President of the Soc.e.e des Gens de Lettres (of which 
G-irnier was a distinguished member) ; Tournaire, Presi- 
dent de la Soc'e.e Centrale ; and the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. -Monsieur Ne.iot, speaking as a 
contemporary of Charles Gamier, was able to give many 
personal reminiscences of his distinguished colleague, and 
the other speakers, in a senes of excellent addresses, 
brought out many unknown points of considerable 
interest illustrating Garnier’s genius and enormous energy. 

During the intervals in the pro.gramn.e the band of the 
Garde Republicaine gave a musical programme and the 
three or four hundred members of the public who at- 
tended had a unique opportunity of inspecting a series of 
models, plans and drawings which had been arranged in 
the foyer and adjacent galleries in the Opera. 

The R.I.B.A. was represented by Sir John W. Simpson, 
K.B.E., past president R.I.B.A., and of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects, and Lieut.-Colonel H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine, Secretary General Franco-British 
Union of Architects. 

In the evening a gala performance of Mozart’s " Magic 
Flute ” was given ; in the interval between the first and 
second acts a tribute was paid to the distinguished archi- 
tect of the Opera when a specially written ode composed 
by Maurice Rostrand was given by Mile. Madeleine Roch, 
of the Comedie F'rar9iise, and a bust of the architect was 
iTowned with a gilded wreath of laurel, amidst the 
enthusiastic plaudits of the company. 

The whole celebration was remarkable for the enthusi- 
astic way in which it was supported by the General public : 
It appears doubtful whether, in England, we should see 
the m.m in the street spending a considerable sum in 
tickets for any similar celebration or showing an equal 
appreciation of architectural genius. 

Correspondence 

THE SELECTION OF STONE FOR BUILDING. 

Heriot-Watt College, Edinhurgh, 

23 Suvember 1925. 

The i'uitor, Jourx.vl, R.LB..U., — 

DptR Sir, — Ylay I supplement the report of mv lecture 
at the Royal .Ucademy of Arts by a few additional obser- 
vations. 

I am satisfied that a great deal of useful information 
.can be obtained as to the suitability of a lime stone by 


the exposure of samples to acid vapour on the lines which 
I have followed for some years, and if the Roj al Institute 
of British Architects would care to collect samples of 
building lime stones I would be quite pleased to carry 
out a series of acid tests and send them a special report, 
but I wish to direct their attention to another question, 
and that is, the selection of suitable bricks to stand modem 
conditions. 

While m London I was asked to visit a building which 
was erected some 30 years ago a few miles outside London 
and m which the bricks used are already rapidly decaying, 
and which on analysis proved to be loaded with sulphate 
of lime. The selection of suitable bricks to suit modern 
conditions is as important as a selection of a suitable 
building stone, and here again I am satisfied that the 
acid test would prove of practical value. It would there- 
fore be of great interest to add to the experiments on lime 
stones a set of similar experiments on bricks, especially 
if it was possible to collect information as to the raw- 
materials used and the methods of manufacture. The 
old-fashioned London stock brick seems on the whole to 
stand the London climate wonderfully well, but that 
evidently is not the case with some of the bricks being 
used . 

May I, m conclusion, direct ag.iin the attention of the 
architects to the suggestion I made as a result of the 
experiments on the decay of stone, that the hosing of lime 
stone buildings during hot sum.mer weather would pro- 
bably prove beneficial. It should surely be possible to 
select some building in London of lime stone, and 
arrange for a systematic hosing of certain sections of it, 
the other sections being left untreated and to take obser- 
vations from time to time. The hosing should be done 
m hot weather, and should be repeated on successive 
days, time to dry out being allowed in between. So 
rapid is the decay of lime stone buildings in London under 
modern conditions th.it I think in three or four years we 
should be able to collect very definite evidence as to 
whether hosing was beneficial or nor, while the expense 
of such an experiment would be small. — I am, y.jurs 
faithfully. A. P. L.vtraiE. 

ASSOCIATIO.N OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS, 

21 \ni ember 1925. 

The Editor, Jouux.vl, R.I.B.-\.,— 

De.ar Sir. I he recentlv- e.stabl]shed .Ussociation of 
Architects and .Surveyf.r^ ” to which I referrid in my 
letter to you of the 19th October. 1925, was not the 
.Association of .Architects Surveyors and Technical 
-Assistants. I do not suppose that anyone confused the 
two bodies, but it may he .as well to put the fact on record. 
— Faithfully yours, 

II.VRRV B-VRXE-S, 

Chairman of the R.I,B.A. 
R( g’stration Corntrattee. 

SIR JOHN Y. AY. ALAC-ALISTER 
At the moment cf going to press vve learn with the 
greatest regret of the death of Sir John Y. AV. AlacAlister, 
F.S A., the late distmguished Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Medicine and the father of Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
the Secretary of the Institute. 
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Town-Planning 

NOVEMBER 1925 


This [Memorandum is reprinted with the kind per- 
mission of the Surveyors’ Institution, by whom it was 
prepared and published as a supplement to a leaflet issued 
by them m June 1923. 

The Town Planning Act, 1925, which received the 
Royal Assent in April last, reproduces in consolidated 
form the law relating to town planning in England and 
Wales. It did not, however, initiate any new legislation. 

The memorandum shows in tabular form the t arious 


sections of the repealed .\cts and their corresponding 
sections in the new Act. 


Housitt!’, To7in Plniimii!>, eti 
Ac t, 1909 {Pm t 11 .). 


Tmcn Plcmning Ait. 


1925. 


54 (1) 

is now Section i { i) 

54 ( 4 ) 

.. 2(2) 

54 (5) 

2 (3) 

54 ((>) 

2 (4) 

54 (7) 

I ( 3 ) 

55 (i) 

5 (i) 

55 

.. ■■ 5 (2) 

55 (3) 

5 (3) 

5 h (i) 

b (i) 

56 (2) («) 

,, ,, 6 (2) (fl) 

56 (2) (6) 

6 (2) {/>) 

5h (2) 

6 (2) (c) 

57 

..7 

58 (I) 

.. 10 (i) 

58 (2) 

,, ,, 10 (2) and 


10 

58 ( 3 ) 

.. 10 (3) 

58 ( 4 ) 

10(41 

58(5) 

,, 10 (5) 

58 (fi) 

,, .. 10 (6) 

59 (i) as amended by 2nd Sche- 

dule of Housing, etc., .Act, 

1923 

is now ,, 1 1 (i ) 

59 (2) 

,, ,. II (2) 

59 (3) 

.. II (3) 

60 (1) 

,, ,.8 and 9 

bo (zj 

.. 8(5) 

61 

14 and 15 

62 

., ,, If 

63 

18 but ahe 


he 

64 

,. 5 (4' 

65 (1) 

,, 20 (i) 

65 (2) 

20 (3) 

65 (3) 

.. 20 (4) 

66 

„ 20 (i1 and 


/a 

’ ' / 4 

Fourth Schedule 
Fifth Schedule 


which deals with the application of the .Act to 
Scotland, is now incorporated m the Town Plan- 
ning (.Scotland) .Act, 1925 
is now 


Third Schedule, Part 
Section 19 
First Schedule 
Second Schedule 


Housing, Tuivn Planning, etc., 
Act, 1919. 

Section 42 is now 

>. 43 (») 

43 (2) 


Toicn Planning Act, 1925. 
Section 2 (1) 

h (2) h/) 

6 (2) (<■) 


Section 45 is now 

Section 4 

,, 45 (Proviso) ,, 

„ 10 (2) {b) 

„ 4 f> 

„ 3 

47 

13 

Housing {Additional Poiieis) 

Tozen Planning Act, 1925. 

Alt, 1919. 


.Section lo (i) is now 

Section 16 (i) 

„ 10 (2) 

„ ih (2) 

10 (3) 

„ 16 (3) 

„ 10 (4) 

,, ih (5) 

Hoiisinif Act, 1921. 

Tozvn Phnimng Act, 1925. 

Section 6 is now 

Section 16 {5) 

f> 7 ” 

„ It. (4) 

Housing, etc.. Act, 1923. 

Tozlh Planning Act, 1925 

Section 18 (Clause 15 


of the Bill) is now 

Section 10 (4) 

,, 19 (Clause 16 


of the Bill) ,, 

3 (i) 

,. 20 

,, 12 

21 ,, 

„ I (2) 


The following Sections or Sub-sections of the Act of 1925 
are reprinted ; — 

[Section I (2) was originally Section 2: of the Housing, 
etc.. Act, 1923.] 

Section I (2). — Where it appears to the Minister of Health 
(hereinafter referred to as the Alinister) that on account of the 
special architectural, histone or artistic interest attaching to a 
locality it is expedient that, with a view to preserving the exist- 
ing character, and to protecting the existing features of the 
locality, a town planning scheme should be made with respect 
to any area comprising that locality, the Minister may, not- 
withstanding that the land or any part thereof is already 
developed, authorise a town planning scheme to be made with 
respect to that area, prescribing the space about buildings, 
or limiting the number of buildings to be erected, or prescrib- 
ing the height or character of buildings, and, subject as 
aforesaid, the provisions of this Act shall apply accordingly. 

[Section 8 was Section 60 (i) of the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc , -Act, 1909, but modilied by more 
recent legislation.] 

Section 8 (i). — The responsible authority may, for the 
purpose of a town planning scheme, purchase any land com- 
prised in such scheme by agreement or be authorised to 
purchase any such land compulsorily in manner hereinafter 
provided. 

(2) Land may be purchased by agreement for the purposes 
aforesaid in like manner as if those purposes were purposes 
of the Public Health Act, 1S75, and Sections 175-178 of that 
Act so far as they relate to purchase of land by agreement shall 
apply accordingly, and shall for the purposes of this Act extend 
to London as if the London County Council were a local 
authority in the same sections mentioned. 

(3) The responsible authority may be authorised to purchase 
hand compulsorily for the purposes aforesaid by means of an 
order submitted to the Alinister, and confirmed by him in 
accordance with Part 1 . of the Third Schedule to this Act. 

(4) The responsible authority may, with the consent of and 
subject to any conditions imposed by the Minister, acquire by 
agreement land comprised in a town planning scheme, notwith- 
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standing that the land is not immediately required for the pur- 
poses ot the scheme. 

(6) The powers of acquiring land under this section shall he 
subject to the restrictions contained in Part 11 . of the said 
Schedule. 

Section 9 (i). — Any purchase money or compensation payable 
in pursuance of this Act by a responsible or other local 
authority in respect of any land or interest of another local 
authority which would, but for this section, be paid into court 
in manner provided by the Lands Clauses Acts, may, if the 
Minister consents, instead of being paid into court, be paid and 
applied as the Minister may deteimine. 

(2) Any such decision of the Minister as to the payment and 
application of any such purchase money or compensation shall 
be final and conclusire. 

Section 10 (2), Pioiiso (c). — After any enactment protiding 
for the registration of local land charges comes into lorce, this 
provision shall not affect a purchaser of the land unless the 
resolution, if required to be registered under such enactment 
as a local land charge, has been so registered. 

Section 10 (7). — For the purposes of this section “ pur- 
chaser ” means any person (including a m.ortgagee or lessee) 
who for valuable consideration takes an interest in land. 

[Section 12 was originally Section 20 of the Housing, 
etc.. Act 1923.] 

Section 12 (i).- — The responsible authority may, at any time 
within one month after the date of an award of compensation in 
respect of property injuriously affected by the making of a 
town planning scheme, give notice to the ow ner of that property 
of their intention to withdraw or modify all or any of the pro- 
visions of the scheme which gave rise to the claim for ccm- 
pensation. 

(2) ^Vhere such notice has been given, the responsible 
authority shall, within three months from the date of the notice, 
submit for the Minister’s approval a varying scheme carrying 
into effect such withdrawal or modification as aforesaid, and 
upon approval by the Minister of the varying scheme, whether 
with or without modification, and payment by the authority 
of the owners’ costs of and in connection with the arbitration 
the award of the arbitrator shall be discharged, without 
prejudice, however, to the right of the owner to make a 
further claim for compensation m respect of the said scheme as 
varied . 

(3) No award of compensation in respect of property in- 
juriously affected by the making of a town planning scheme 
shall be enforceable within one month from the date thereof, 
or, if notice has been given by the authority under the preceding 
sub-section, pending the Minister’s decision on the tarying 
scheme. 

[This section was originally Section 20 ol the Housing, 
etc.. Act, 1893.] 

Section 15 (i). — here the Minister has refused to approte 
a town planning scheme prepared or adopted by a local 
authority, except with certain modifications or subject to certain 
conditions, and the IMinister on any representation is satisfied 
after holding a public local inquiry that the local authority have 
unreasonably refused to consent to the modifications or con- 
ditions so imposed by the Minister, the Minister may order 
the local authority to consent to the modifications or conditions 
so imposed. 

(2) An order under this section may be enforced bj man- 
damus. 

[Section 18 was, in an altered form. Section 63 of the 
Housing Town Planning, etc.. Act, 19C9 ] 

Section iS (i). — For the purposes of the execution of his 
powers and duties under this Act, the Minister may cause such 
local inquiries to be held as he may think fit, and the costs in- 
curred m relation to any such local inquiry shall be paid by the 
authorities and persons concerned in the inquiry, or by such of 
them and in such proportions as the Minister may direct. 


and the (Minister may certify the amount ot the costs incurred, 
and any sum so certified and directed by the Alinister to be 
paid by any authority or person shall be a debt to the Crown 
from such authority or person. 

(2) Sections 293-29!) and Section 298 of the Public Health 
Act, 187s, shall apply for the purpose of any order to be made 
by the Alinister or any local inquiry which he may cause to be 
held in pursuance of this Act. 

THIRD SCHEDULE.: 

P.VRT I, 

Pmiswns M to the Coinpulsoiy Acquisition of Land. 

1. Where a local authority propose to purchase land, com- 
pulsorily, the local authority may submit to the Alinister an 
order putting in force as respects the land specified in the 
order the protisions of the Lands Clauses Acts, with respect 
to the purchase and taking of land otherwise than by agree- 
ment. 

2. An Older under this schedule shall be of no force unles.s 
and until it is conf rm.ed bj’ the Alinister, and the Alinister 
may confirm the order either without m.odification or subject 
to such modifications as he thinks fit, and an order when so 
confirmed shall, sate as otherwise expressly provided by this 
schedule, become final, and have effect as if enacted m this 
Act, and the confirmation by the Alinister shall be conclusite 
evidence that the requirements of this Act have been complied 
with, and that the order has been duly made and is within the 
powers of this Act . 

3. The order shall be in the form prescribed by the Alinister 
and shall contain such provisions as the Alinister may prescribe 
for the purpose of carrying the order into effect and of pro- 
tecting the local authority and the persons interested in the 
land, and shall incorporate, subject to the necessary adapta- 
tions — 

(n) the Lands Clauses Acts (except section one hundred 
and twenty-seven of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845), as modified by the Acquisition of 
Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919 ; and 
(6) Sections seventy-seven to eighty-five of the Railways 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. 

4. The order shall be published by the local authority in 
the manner prescribed by the Alinister, and such notice shall 
be given both in the locality in which the land is proposed to 
be acquired and to the owners, lessees and occupiers of that 
land as may be prescribed by the Alinister. 

5. If within such period as may be prescribed by the 
Alinister no objection to the order has been presented to the 
Alinister by a person interested in the land, or, if etery such 
objection has been withdrawn, the Alinister shall, without 
further enquiry, confirm the order, unless he is of opinion that 
the land is unsuited for the purpose for which it is proposed 
to be acquired, but, if such an objection has been presented 
and has not been withdrawn, the Alinister shall forthwith 
cause a public enquiry to be held in the locahtv in which the 
land is proposed to be acquired, and the local authority and all 
persons interested in the land, and such other persons as the 
person holding the inquiry in his discretion thinks fit to allow, 
shall be permitted to appear and be heard at the inquiry, and 
the Alinister shall, before confirming the order, dulv consider 
the report of the person by whom a public inquiry is held. 

6. In construing for the purposes of this schedule or ant- 
order made thereunder, any enactment incorporated with the 
order, this Act together with the order shall be deemed to be 
the sresiiT .Act, an.l the local authority shall be deemed to be 
the promoters of the undertaking. 

7. Where the land is glel e land or other land belonging to 
an ecclesiastical benefice, the order shall proiide that sums 
agreed upon or awarded for the purchase of the land, or to be 
paid byway of compensation for the damage to be sustained bt- 
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the owner by reason of severance or other injurj affecting the 
land, shall not be paid as directed by the Lands Clauses Acts, 
but shall be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to be 
applied by them as money paid to them upon a sale, under the 
provisions of the Ecclesiastical Leasing Acts of land belonging 
to a benefice. 

8. The reference to Sections seventy-eight to eighty-five of 
the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, shall be con- 
strued as a reference to those sections as originally enacted 
and not as a reference to the provisions which by virtue of the 
Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, are in 
certain cases to be substituted for those sections. 

P.VRT 11. 

Restnctiom on Acquisition of Lund. 

1. Nothing in this Act shall authorise the acquisition for the 
purposes of any town planning scheme of any land which is 
the site of an ancient monument or other object of archaeological 
interest. 

2. Nothing in this Act shall authorise the compulsory 
acquisition of any land which is the property of any local 
authority or has been acquired by any corporation or company 
for the purposes of a railway, dock, canal, water or other public 
undertaking, or which, at the date of the order authorising 
the compulsory acquisition of the land, forms part of any park, 
garden, or pleasure ground, or is otherwise required for the 
amenity or convenience of any house. 

[These two paragraphs formed Section 45 of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc.. Act, 1909.] 


NATIO.NAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

The Architects' and Surveyors' Approved Society. 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5.11'.!. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contribution for men is lod. per week, and for women 
gd. per week, 5d. of which is in each case payable by the 
employer. 

ORDINARY BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, Qs. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
7s. 6d. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. 
weekly. 

Disablement Benefit. — ^len and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. 
per week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Dis.ablement Benefit. — Increased to i is. per week for both 
men and women. 

Maternity Benefit. — Increased to 54s. 

Speci.al Benefits. — Grants made to members entitled to 
“ additional benefits ” amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homes or practitioners. 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Herbert M. Adamson, 

Secretary. 

EXAMINATION FOR THE R.I.B.A. DIPLOMA IN 
TOWN PLANNING. 

Mr. John Malcolm Dossor [E.] has passed the Exarn- 
ination and has been granted an R.I.B.A. Diploma in 
Tow'n Planning. 
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THE R.I.B.A. (HENRY JARVIS) EX-SERVICE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Immediately after the armistice the R.I.B.A. Council 
initiated a scheme for assisting ex-Service men who were 
students of architecture by the grant of scholarships at the 
leading schools of architecture. The working of this 
scheme has now' been completed and the results can be 
finally estimated. 

The ex-Service scholars have been drawn from no less 
than 10 Schools of Architecture in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, 35 students have received financial help in obtain- 
ing their professional training, and a total sum of £2,500 
has been distributed in this way. 

The following table contains full particulars of the 
working of the scheme : — 


School 

St huol of Archiiet tur* . 
Architectural Asso- 
ciation .. . !<■- 

School of Architectuic, 
University of Liver- 
pool . . . . 100 

St.hool of Architecture, 
University of London — 

School of Architecture. 

The Victoria Uiii- 
\ersity, Manchester 50 

GJas cow School of Archi- 
t cture . 

School of Architecture. 
Edinburgh College of 
Art . . 

Leeds School of Archi- 
tecture . . . . — 

Robert Gordon's Col- 
leges, Aberdeen . . ■ - 

The Technical College. 

Cardiff . . . . 50 

School of Architecture. 
University of Cam- 
bridge . . . . — 


Total 


1 utal Xu of 

loj-f. Stiidtnts 'lot.il 


450 

375 

250 

200 

200 

125 

200 

200 


35 £2000 

Ian MacAlister, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Obituary 

C. H. SAMSON [F.]. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. C. H. Samson, 
who recently died at Rugby at the age of 88 years. 

He was born at Headcorn, Kent, and after being educated 
at the Sir Eliab Harvest Grammar School, Folkestone, where 
his father was headmaster, was articled to Mr. J. H. Keeble, 
architect, of Folkestone. In 1879 he commenced practice on 
his own account at Taunton, remaining there untd 1906, when 
he went to Rugby, where he lived until the time of his death. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1887. 

Mr. Samson did much ecclesiastical work, and carried out 
the restoration of portions of Dunster Castle, Dunster Church, 
Cleave Abbey, etc., and built churches at Minehead, Alcombe, 
and restored Brampton. He also held the office of diocesan 
surveyor for twenty years to the diocese of Bath and Wells. 
Whilst at Taunton he won the first prize for the design of a 
new Town Hall, but this has not yet been built. His work 
in Rugby included the building of a new chancel at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church and the remodelling of St. Matthew’s Schools. 

Mr. Samson illustrated Prebendary Hancock’s books on 
Minehead and Dunster, Prebendary Hock’s book on “ Por- 
lock ” and Maxwell Light’s book Dunster and its Lords. During 
the w'ar he made pen and ink sketches, including places near 
Rugby, which were sold for the benefit of the Red Cross Fund. 
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SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Science Standing Committee wish to direct the 
attention of members to the work being done by the Geo- 
logical Survey, whose address is the Geological Museum, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.i. There are also offices in 
Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne,\Vhitehaven, Manchester, 
and York. 

It is generally known that the Survey interests itself in 
the deeper deposits, but it also collects and records infor- 
mation concerning the surface strata. 

The country is divided into districts, each in charge of 
of a District Geologist, and anyone wishing to know the 
nature and arrangement of strata immediately beneath 
the surface in any part of the country can write to, or call 
upon, the Director, and if the required information is 
available it is given at once. 

Callers are shown the drift maps of areas for which they 
are available and the accurately located positions of the 
borings, together with the details, inferred or ascertained, 
of the strata beneath. 

The collection of information concerning surface forma- 
tions is, obviously, always going on and the Survey would 
be grateful for any information which architects can 
give it concerning strata cut through during the progress of 
works, particularly if the information is sent in time to 
enable an officer of the Survey to see for himself the actual 
section and measure it. 

At the same time, fossil or other specimens should be 
preserved for the inspection of the District Geologist, as 
this is another branch of investigation which comes within 
the scope of the work of the Sur\-ey. G. N. Kent. 

A.B.S. SCHE.ME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus am payable 
at death and the payment of p emiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society’s 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W i. Telephone: 
Mayfair 434 

Notices 

THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the session 
1925-26, will be held on Monday, 14 December 1925, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 30 November, 1925 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To read the following paper ; “ The Condition of the 
Building Industry with Especial Regard to the Shortage 
of Skilled Labour, and the Increased Cost of Work,” 
by Herbert A. Welch [F.]. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

At the conclusion of the above General Meeting, a 
Special General iMeeting will be held for the following 
purpose : — 

To confirm the following resolution passed by the 
requisitemajority at the General Meeting (Business) held 
on Monday, 30 November 1925 : — 

That Byelaw 25 be amended as follows, and that the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the 
Privy' Council to such amendment of Byelaw 25 as is 
required to give effect to this resolution. 

‘‘ 25. — Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 
must be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded 
to the Secretary, who shall lay it before the . . .” etc., 
as printed down to “. . . such record and publication.” 

“ During the period of suspension the member shall 
not be entitled to use the title ‘ Chartered Architect ’ or 
the affix of the class to which he belongs, nor shall he be 
entitled to the use of the Library, attendance at Institute 
Meetings or right of voting, and his name shall not be 
printed in the list of members in the ‘ Kalendar ’ during 
the period of his suspension and he shall return his 
Diploma for such period. Before any member so sus- 
pended is reinstated the Council shall consider any 
further complaints as to his professional conduct during 
his period of suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory 
may decree a further period of suspension or his expul- 
sion, in either case the above procedure of announcement 
and publication shall again be followed. 

“ Provided always . . .” etc., to end of Bye-law as 
printed. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 March, 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
2 January 1926. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

R.I.B.A. VISIT TO ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

By the kind permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
and the St. Paul’s Representative Committee Works 
Sub-Committee, a visit to St. Paul’s Cathedral has been 
arranged by the Art Standing Committee to take place 
on Saturday afternoon, 12 December. Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney F.S.A. [F.], Surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter, has kindly promised to conduct the party. 

As the number of tickets to be issued for the visit 
must be limited, members who wish to take part are 
requested to apply as early as possible to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 
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Competitions 

PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 

West Bromwich Perm.\xen’t Benefit Building 
Society 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Air. W. Alexander Harvey, F.R. LB. A., 
as assessor in this competition. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 
Premiums of £s°, £40 and £30 respectively are oflered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Air. AValter Cave [E.J 
Last day for questions, i January IQ26. Designs to be sent 
in by i April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
£i IS. 

BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GALLERY 
COAIPETITION. 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Aluseurn, Birkenhead, 
Premiums offered £250, £175 and £ioq respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R..A., R.S..A.. [F.l. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an otfice within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead Town Hall tor the twelve 
months at least prior to i January 1924. Conditions may 
be obtained from E, W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 
by depositing £2 2s. 

BLACKPOOL AIEAIORIAL CLOCK TOWER 
COMPETITION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British .Archi- 
tects has nominated Air. E. Bertram Kirby, O.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 

GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 
Alembers of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

INTERNATIONAL COAIPETITION. 

The Federation Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Air. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New A’ork, for a rnemoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AIOSQUE OF 
AAIROU COAIPETITION, CAIRO. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF N.ATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Con.struction of a Conference Hall 
for the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Alembers 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will e.xamine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government w'l! receive a certain number 
of free copies. Thete will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A , 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R..A.., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the conditions hav'e been 
deposited in the R. 1 .B..A. Library for the information of 
Briti.sh Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London. S.W.i. 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed new College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen’s Drive, Alossley Hill, Liverpool. .Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R..A. Premiums £500, £300 
and £200 are offered, Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 2S. Designs to be sent in not later than i January 
1926. 
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AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.a. 

PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY FOR GABALFA. 

Proposed branch library to be built on a site in St. Athan 
Road, Gabalfa. Assessor, Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade [F.]. 
Premiums, £ts, and £‘^q are offered. Last day for 
questions, 7 December 1925. Designs to be sent in not 
later than 12 noon on 16 January 1926. The competition is 
limited to properly qualified architects within the City of 
Cardiff. Conditions may be obtained from Harry Farr, 
Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, by depositing £z 2s. 

Members’ Column 

CH.A.XGE OF .A.DDRESS. 

C.\PT.^l.s' W. C Von Berg r.-l."' has changed las address to Plan 
Gurnet, Valescure, St. Raphael, Var, France. 

Mr, W. Hvn.sm. Licentiate,' has changed his address to ji Xorth 
Side, Clapham Common, S.W 4 

.•\CCOMMOD.\TIOX OFFERED 
Vo I NO architect is willing to allow bona fide student to work 
in hi.s small office evenings and week-ends, with use of drawing 
board, heating, light, and access to small mcidern library West- 
minster district References — --^pply Bo.x 4491, c,o Secretary, 
K.I.B 9 Conduit Street, W i. 

.\RCHiTECr fF R.I.B .\ ) wishes to let otf part of his offices in 
West Central District. Inclusive rent ; C60 per annum. — Reply 
Box 4945, c 'o The Secretary, R I B .\ , 9 Conduit Street, W 1. 

OFFICE REQUIRED 

Smaii. private office required Moderate rent. W.C District 
preferred — I'ull particulars to Box nay, co The Secretarc, 
R.I.B .V , 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

ROOMS TO LET. 

A Good Home offered to two men Friends, or others, by 
widow of a former Member. Separate Bedrooms, clean and 
comfortable. If willing to share room, 37, '6 each per week. 
Good food, Electric Light, Bath-room, and every convenience. 

few minutes from Russell Square Tube Station, very central for 
all parts of London. Excellent references and highly recommended. 

— Mrs. CVati.in, 44 Jessel House, Judd Street, W.C.i. 

.\RCHiTEcr has single room to let in suite of offices at a good 
address two minutes from Piccadilly Circus, Moderate inclusive 
rental. — Reply Box 3032. c o The Secretarv, R I B..A . 9 Conduit 
Street. W i. 

CO-MMEXCEMEXT OF PR.LCTICE. 

Mr K. Drew Edwards [A.] has commenced praetirc at 27 Friar 
Lane, Leicester 


Minutes III 

Session 1925-1926. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-26, held on Monday, 30 November 1925, Mr. E. Guy 
Davvber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. The attendance 
book was signed by 7 Fellows (including 3 Members of the 
Council), 6 Associates (including 2 Members of the Council), 
■and 8 Licentiates. 

The minutes of the meeting held on 16 November 1925, 
haxing been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the 
chairman. The President spoke of the loss sustained by the 
nation in the death of Queen Alexandra. The Hon. Secretary 
read the Address sent to His Majesty the King bv the 
President and Council on behalf of the members of the 
R.I.B.A. and of the Allied Societies, and on the President’s 
motion the meeting formally ratified the action of the President 
and Council, 

The Hon. .Secretary announced the decease of : 

Robert M.agill Yoing, M.A., elected a Fellow of the Roval 
Institute in 1907. Mr. Young was the immediate Past- 
President of the Ulster Society of Architects and repre- 
sented that body on the R.I.B.A. Council during the 
Session 1924-25. 

Ol.af Nordh.agen, Professor of Architecture at the Polytechnic 
School of Norway and architect to Trondhjem Cathe- 
dral ; elected an Honorary Corresponding Member in 
1924. 

And it was resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 
the loss of these members be recorded in the niinutes. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted bv the Chair- 
man : — 

C. E. Bi.ackbolrn [/-.]. 

W. Fenn [L.]. 

L. A. F. Ireland [Z,.]. 

H. E. Rowl.and [Z,.]. 

Wray Wheston fZ.]. 

C. E. Worthington [L.]. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands : — 

AS FELLOWS (97). 

.-Abercrombie ; Professor Leslie Patrick, M..A., Liverpool 
[-Z. 19I5]- 

Binnie : Major William Bryce, M.C. [.Z. 1920], St. Omer, 
France. 

Dickman : Henry Alderman, M.C. [M. 1910], Nottingham. 
Dobie : William Glen [M. 1892], Liverpool. 

Hennell : Sidney Thorn [ff. 1910], 

Hobbs ; Frederick Brice [.Z. 1895]. Liverpool. 

McLean ; Archibald John [-Z. 1909], Brighton. 

Metcalfe : Cecil Broadbent [-Z. 1909], Sleaford 
Pole : Thomas Aloysius [.Z, 1895J. 

Sutcliffe : Frederick [.Z. 1919], 

Tasker: William W.att, M.C. [.Z. 1909J, Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Turner : Hor.ace George [-Z. 1910], Hankow, China. 

Wood ,* Arthur Jackson [.Z. 1914], Leicester. 

W00LL.ATT : John [.Z. 1910], Nottingham. 

And the follozving Licentiates who are qualified under Section 
IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : — 

Abbott ; Ernest Henry. 

Bakes : James H.arper, Leeds. 

B1R.AM : Ernest Frank Stuart, St. Helens, Lancs. 

Boyd : John William, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Compton : Charles Edward, Newport, Mon. 

Davies : .S.amuel, Frodsham. 
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French ■ Mhnev, C'ambiidt;t. 

CtArdner Alexander, Glasaow. 

Garrett : Thomas, Bnahton. 

Heywood ; James Herbert, Oldhaai 
AForris : William Rickards, Readiny 
XuN'NS : William Rhodes, Saltaire. 

Parr : Thomas FIenra' Nowell. 

Raffles ; Winter FI.argreavfs. 

Sharp ; Walter Richard, Alanchestei 
Simpson : George, Glasgow 
Tribe : Arthur Walter. 

West: John George Timol hv Ahm.adon 
Wilkinson : Arthur fj'RosvENOR, St Omer, France. 
WiNMILL ■ ChARLE-- C.ANNINt,. 

.bid the jnlloieinii l.u entiatei . x//r lur, e fumed the ijnii/t/ymi; 
cxaminutidu : — 

Adams : William Henry. 

Anderso.n : .StA-NLEY Perfiii. KinuL-iton-cjn-Thamo 
Bentley : Clayton Moefai, Whitehaven 
Beveridge : D.avid Alston, Luerponl 
Bird ; Ernest, Southampton. 

Bl.ackbourn • Charles Edmtn, 

Boddy : Percy Ch.arlcs. 

Brett : Ch.arles. 

Brett : Ernest John, Wimborne -Minster. 

Bridges : Oswald .Arthur, Bounor. 

Browne : F. Anstead, Chester 
Burgess : Juli.an Gulson, Beaconsfield 
Burnett : Ernest Whitfield, Colwyn Ba\ . 

Cameron : Edwin Percy. 

Cannell ; Ernest Wili iam. 

Castle : Sydney Er.nest. 

Cherry : Haroid Griffith. 

COT.MAN : Gr.ahame, Norwich. 

Davis : H.arold Str.atton, M C , CBolk e.-ter 
Evans : Er.nest Hollyer. 

Fairweather : FIubert Moore. 

Forbes : James, Middlesbrough, 

Haigh : Berira.m Hugh Parkin. 

Harper ; Leonard Ewen, Birmingham 
Harri.ngion : Llewellyn H-aRRi'. 

Hider : Ernest Ja.mes Wedlock. 

Hill : John James, Newca-stle-on-'Eync, 

FIor.shurgh : William Pe'ier, 1' S I , (.nerponl, 

Johns • Edwin Tho.m.as. Ipsvich 
JoNE-s : Albert Henry. 

JoNE.s ; Fr.a.ncts Edw ard 
Lyons : Henry John, Dublin. 

-McIntosh : David Gordon, Lhctpoo! 

Macintosh ; Hugh, East Croydon 
M'Lachl.an ; Javies, Edinburgh. 

McLauchi.a.n : Stewart, Liverpool 
M.atheson : Donald, Dingwall 
Moodey ; Ernest Edward Bro.ulst.ui '■ 

Morrison : James Inch, Edinbury'h 
Murray . John, Luton. 

Xewbold : I Larry Bra ant. 

Nurse : Harry, M.C., Leigh, L.inv>. 

Pearce : Joseph Pe.arce, Luerpool 
Pe.mberton : Guy, Birmingham 
Pomeroy ■ Ernest J.ame.s, Bolton 
Poole ; William H.arold, MaRLtoiu 
Poulter : Harry Reginald 

Raa'enscroft : Frederick Erne.'-i Brian i . Re.idmg. 
Rimmington : Fr-ANK, Literpool 
Rowl.and : H.arold Eaans. 

Rutherford : Ja.me.s Hervly, \ ork 

Scaife : William Nixon, Ne've.i'tle-on- 1 ' ne 

Shann : Frank Halliwfll. 

Shfrvfy : -Ai bert Enw ard, Boumemouth 


Sl.ALMON' C ri.AKLEs E\ tt.A N 
Stodd.apt Donald AIcKaa , (jLh jow , 

Thorpe : Fred. Oldham 
Vaux : Fred, Bridlington 

W-AGSr.AFF : CL.ARFNCE B.AR.NARD, C he.stertield 

Webber : Fr.ancis Sidney. 

Webster : William Edmund Norm.an, Spalding. 

Weightm.an : Frederick Norman, M.-A. , NewcastIe-on-T\ ne. 
W E.ST : -Ap.rHiB.Ai.D Blli.er, -Abingdon. 

.AS ASSOCI.ATES {6a) 

-Ai-MER : Kenneth Walter [Special], .Auckland, New Zea- 
land 

-Ai lcorn : William John [Final] , 'Ponbridge 
-Andrews : C'laudi: Everard -Ai dingtO-N, B..Sc [Special], Bir- 
mingham 

-Asihura' : Frank Nicholas. B -Arch. Luerpool] Pas.sedfise 
years' course at Lnerpool L'nwer.sity .School of .Archi- 
tecture, E.xeinpted from Final Examination after passing 
E.xamination in Profea.«ional Practice], .Stafford, 

Bailv ; Bruce William Sev.moi r Shies [Special], Cwmbran, 
Mon 

Cameron: .Arthur Edwin [P.issed five te-irs' course at 
•Architectural Association. H.xempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Ex’amination m Professional 
Practice]. 

Ch.annon : G( Y Di.Nsi.AN [Special], Malton, 

Ch.atterlev : .Arthur Oiia'ER, B.Arch. Luerpool [P'mal], 
Clark : Ja.mes Charles [Passed six years' course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, -Aberdeen. E.xempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], -Aberdeen. 

Colem.an : Samuel Erne.st [Special], Gordon, New South 
Wales. 

CoNOLLY : Harold [Final] Wakefield 
Cooper : John Bri.an [Final], .Shanghai. 

Crosslev : Frederick Ha.mer [Passed five tears' course at 
Liverpool L'niversity .School of -Architecture Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Pixamination in 
Professional Practicel, Wall.ifev. 

Cuibu.sh • Patrick [Passed fi\e years' course at -Architectural 
-Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing E.xamination in Professional Practice], Barnet. 
De.as : Thom.as Victor [Pas.sed fi\e years' cour.se at Glasgow 
■School of -Architecture. Pixempted from p'mal Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
-Airdrie. 

Fahv : Co.NOR Patrick [Special] 

1-'arquh.ar : Ludovic Gordo.n, F .S .A. .Scot [Passed fite tears' 
course at Glasgow .School of -Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice). Bridge of Weir 
FoR-sier: Edward, B..A. [Final], 

Gale : Dermot William P'auntleroy [Special War Pixamina- 
ti(>n], -Melbourne 

Gl-A-Shan : AVii.liam [Passed six years' course at Robert 
Gordon's Colleges, .Aberdeen. Exempted from p'inal 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], -Aberdeen, 

Green ■ P'r.anci.s Ernest [Passed fit e years’ course at -Archi- 
tectural -Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing E.xamination in Professional Practice], 
Greenidge : John Theodore W.vterm-AN [Passed fite years’ 
course at London University School of -Architectuie. 
Pi.xempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Oxford. 

Grfgor-Gr-ANT : G.arrow [Passed five tears' course at 
-Architectural -Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Piactite], 
Harman : Richard Strachan df Rin/v [P'mal]. 
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Hume : Bertram Stewart [Final], Buenos Ayres. 

Khan : H.asan Hay.at [Passed five years' course at Architec- 
tural .Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination m Professional Practice]. 

King : John Gould [Final]. 

Lander: Felix James [Final], St. Albans. 

L.awrie : Robert Sorlev [Passed six years’ course at Roheit 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Aberdeen. 

Lewis : Doris .Adeney [Passed fi\e years' course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Louw ; Hendrik J.acobus [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural .Association. Exempted from Final E.xamination 
after passing Examination m Professional Practice], Suider 
Paarl, South .Africa. 

Metc.alfe : John .Armstro.ng [Final], Cardiff 
Miller ■ Joseph Ch.^hlfs [Final], Cilasgow . 

AIinoprio : Charles .Anthony [Passed five tears' course at 
Liverpool Unnersity School of .Architecture Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Gloucester. 

Mobfrly : Sylvia Grace [Passed five years’ course at .Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 
Morrison : Robert Horn [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Ciordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Aberdeen. 

Owen • John Hugh Lloyd, B..Arch. Liverpool [Passed five 
years' course at Liverpool L'niversity .School of Architec- 
ture. E.xempted from Final Examination after passing 
E.xamination in Professional Practice], Liverpool. 

Page : Willia.m P.almer [Special], Sydney, N.S.W. 

P.ARKER : John Herbert [Final], 

Percik : Wolf [Passed five years’ course at .Architectural 
.Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 

Price • Wii.fred John Brookhouse [Final], Ilford. 

Read : Geoffrey Ernest [Final], 

Rix : .Alec Donald [Final], 

■Senyard : Leonard [Special], 

Sharma • Purshottam Lal [Final], .Agra, U.P , India 
Shaw : Charle.-! Cecil, B.Arch. I^iverpool [Passed five tears’ 
course at Liverpool Unitersity .School ot .Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exami- 
nation in Professional Practice], 

Si.MP.so.N ■ James Rounthwaite .AIoore [Special] 

S.mith : Eric Steward [Final], Reading 
.Stokes : Horace William [Final], Birmingham 
Tavler • Kenneth Seaward [Final], 

ThE-ARLE • Herbert [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Liverpool. 

Thompson ; .Arnold John [Special], Calcutta. 

Tocher . William [Final], Leeds. 

Toone : -Aubrey .Alford Gifford [Final], Shanghai. 

L’nwin : Edward [Special], 

Walker : .Archibald Gr.aham [Passed five years' course at 
Glasgow School of .Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Prictice], Glasgow 

Wilson : Percy Roy, B.. Arch .(McGill) [Passed five years’ 
course at McGill University .School of .Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], New Aork Citt , L .S.A. 
Winter . Frank Thovias [.Special], High Wycombe 


W boD : Thom.as Ruddiman [Passed six years' course at 
Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fe.ssiona! Practice], Roker. 

WooDGATE : James .Austen [Special], Hythe. 

Wray ; Kenneth Fletcher [Final], Rotherham. 

Wrigley : Fred Hildred [Final], Wakefield. 

AS HOX. ASSOCLATES (3). 

Brice : .Arthur Hallam Montefiore, J.P , F.R.G.S., 
Recorder of Tewkesbury, and of the Aliddie Temple of 
the Oxford Circuit ; Barrister-at-Law. 

C-A.MERON ; Sir David A'oung, R..A,, R.S..A., LL D. 

Smith : .Arthur Hamilton, M..A , F..S..A., F' B..A., Keeper 
of Greek and Roman .Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
President of the Society for the Promotion of Flellenic 
Studies ; Chairman of the F.iculty of Archaiology, History 
and Letters in the British School at Rome. 

.AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING .MEMBERS Cs)- 
CoRT A' Boti . Ces.ar. Principal, Madrid School of .Architec- 
ture, Madrid. 

Giovannoni : Gust.avo, Professor of -Architecture in the R. 
Scuola d’Ingenena and in the R. Scuola sup. d’.Architet- 
tura in Rome. 

Kemal-.ad-Din : Professor A., Chief .Architect to the Aloslem 
Supreme Council in Palestine, Jerusalem. 

SciORTi.No : .Antonio, Professor of Arts, Honorart Director 
of the British Academy of Arts in Rome. 

Strzygowski ■ Dr Josef, Professor of Flistory of Art, \’ienna 
University. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Douglas Scott [-J.], Chairman of 
the Practice Standing Committee, seconded by Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton [F,], Hon. Secretary of the Practice Standing 
Committee, it was resolved that Bye-law 25 be amended as 
follows, and that the necessary steps be taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such amendment of Bve-latv 
25 as is required to give effect to this resolution : — 

" 25. — .Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 must 
be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded to the 
Secretary, who shall lav it before the ..." etc., as printed 
down to “ . . . such record and publication." 

" During the period of suspension the member shall not 
be entitled to use the title ' Chartered .Architect ’ or the affix 
of the class to which he belongs, nor shall he be entitled to the 
use of the Library, attendance at Institute Meetings or right 
of voting, and his name shall not be printed in the list of 
members in the ‘ Kalendar " during the period of his suspen- 
sion and he shah return his Diploma for such period. Before 
any member so suspended i.s reinstated the Council shall 
consider any further complaints as to his professional conduct 
during his period of suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory 
may decree a further period of suspension or his expulsion ; in 
either case the above procedure of announcement and publica- 
tion shill again be followed." 

" Provided always ..." etc., to end ot Bye-law as printed. 

The meeting terminated at 11.15 P m. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BA., and crossed. 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates ot Publication . — 1925 • 7th, 21st November ; 5th, 
19th December 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th. 20th February ; 
6th, 20th March ; loth, 24th April ; 8th, 22nd May ; 12th’ 
26th June ; 17th July ; 14th August ; iSth September •’ 
i6th October. 
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Fig I. — Origin.\l Elev.\i'io.v. .attributed to Pall.adio, used bv 
Lord Burlington for Generai. Wade’s House 
.Sheet II, vol. xvii, BurHngton-Devonshire Collection) 

Inigo Jones as a Collector 

BY WILLIAM GR.A.NT KEITH. 


C ONSIDERING the very limited interest an archi- 
tect’s draw'ings can have for the layman, it is rather 
surprising that so many examples of he work even 
of the great masters of the past have survived. Architec- 
tural drawingsof pictorial or decorative value are, of course, 
in a different category, but for those of severely practical 
character it would be thought there was little chance of 
their preserv'ation for long. It is not every architect who 
can make such provision for the keeping of his work as 
did Sir John Soane. For the preservation of two of the 
most valuable collections of architectural drawings in 
England, the work of Inigo Jones and John Webb, we have 
to thank two eighteenth-century amateurs. Dr. George 
Clarke and Lord Burlington. 

The collection of drawings by Inigo Jones in its original 
state, and before its dispersal some years after the death of 
John Webb, must have been a very considerable one. For 
it contained, besides the drawings connected with his 
official and other architectural work made during a long 
and active life, the numerous designs for the staging and 
costume of the masques. In addition to these were the 
earlier drawings made by Inigo Jones in the course of his 
architectural studies abroad. His two visits to Italy alone 
must have been productive of a mass of material. Speaking 

ft) IP (2) (3)11=^ (4) (5)^ 

These numbers refer to marks on the drawings indicated in 
the te.vt of pages 106-108. 


of his master as an “ admirer of antiquities,” Webb says : 
“ . . . I have lying by me the chiefest of all Christendom 
designed by his own hand. . . We have also to 
reckon on the fact that both as student and collector Inigo 
Jones had acquired many drawings by Italian masters. 
By the time that Webb retired from practice the dual 
collection must have been greatly enlarged, for he survived 
Inigo Jones twenty years. 

Although there may be no proof in black and white that 
Inigo Jones’s drawings passed into the possession of Webb, 
the internal evidence is too strong to be denied. For even 
in their present fragmentary and dismembered state, and 
after having passed through various hands, the drawings 
of master and pupil are still to be found together in each 
of the main collections. Work which Webb carried out 
independently and often many’years after his master’s death 
lies side by side with some of the earliest work bv Inigo 
Jones. Thus with the masque drawings (of all periods) at 
Chatsworth are also Webb’s designs for theatrical work 
at Whitehall executed so late as 1665. Again, in the 
Burlington-Devonshire collection, with Webb’s own 
drawings of the King Charles 1 1 Block at Greenwich 
(dated 1663-70) are Inigo Jones’s drawings for the 
Queen’s House drawn over thirty years previously. 
Similar instances may also be noted among the drawings 
at Worcester College. In the passage quoted above we 

* Webb (John), Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored, etc., 
1665, p. 1 18. 
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have Webb’s own word for his ownership of drawings by 
Inigo Jones.* 

Webb did his best to prevent the dispersal of his collec- 
tion, bequeathing it to his son William with instructions 
for its preservation intact, '' but evidently it did not long 
remain so. Webb died in 1672 and only nine years later 
appears the first notice of the dismemberment of the 
collection. This occurs in Aubrey’s biographical note on 
Inigo Jones, where it is stated that John Oliver, the City 
Surveyor, “ hath all his (Jones’s) papers and designes, 
not only of St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc., and the Banquetting- 
house, but his designs of all White hall suiteable to the 
Banquetting-house, . . .” The section of Aubrey’s 
MSS. containing Jones’s life is dated 1681, so the breaking 
up of the collection had apparently begun at this time, if 
no earlier.* 

Alichael Burghers, the painter, is the next person to be 
found in possession of at least one volume, and that the 
most famous, from the library of Inigo Jones, for the 
annotated copy of Palladio now in the Library' of Worcester 
College, Oxford, bears the inscription on one of the 
preliminary flyleaves, “ Michael Burghers, his hook of 
architecture 1694 April 21.” Later, the Palladio passed 
into the possession of Dr. George Clarke, who, beneath 
the earlier inscription just quoted, writes “ Bought of 
M. Burghers March 3'' 1708 9 G C.” This was probably 
an isolated purchase, for Dr. Clarke is said to have acquired 
the considerable portion of the drawings by Inigo Jones 
and Webb he amassed, with a number of books from the 
joint library, from the widow of William Webb.§ These 
form the Worcester College Collection. 

From what source and at what date Lord Burlington 
secured the large number of drawings by Jones and Webb, 
originally housed in his villa at Chiswick and now divided 
between Chatsworth and the R.LB..\. Library, cannot be 
said. His collection may possibly represent some of the 
drawings mentioned by .\ubrey as in Oliver’s possession. 
Two sketchbooks at Chatsworth containing drawings by 
Jones and Webb have Burlington’s autograph with the 
date “ May 5 1728,” but these were evidently acquired 
after the purchase of his main collection which provided 
the principal material for Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones, 
first published in 1727. 

Lord Burlington’s collection, which included numerous 
architectural drawings by both Jones and Webb, with the 
rich series of designs for the masques, and the well 
known sketchbook that Inigo Jones had with him in 
Rome, was still intact in the library at Chiswick when it 
was divided into two portions in 1894. The bulk of the 
architectural drawings, with a bound set of drawings by 
Palladio and other Italian masters, were deposited in the 
Institute Library to form the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection, while the masque drawings, etc., with a volume 

* From another passage in the Vindication of Stone-Heng 
Restored we know in what regard Webb held his master's 
draughtsmanship, and it would have been his first care to secure 
the preservation of his drawings. That the smallest scraps 
from the pen of Inigo Jones were valued by him is shown by 
one of the sketchbooks at Chatsworth containing a large number 
of figure and other studies by Jones. These sketches, many of 
which recall the figure studies in the “ Rome ” sketchbook, cut 
from larger sheets, have been carefully pasted into the book in 
order according to subject. Some of the pieces are less than an 


of designs for the Palace of Whitehall and the sketchbooks 
were taken to Chatsworth. 

The Burlington-Devonshire Collection is naturally 
ditided into two parts, the first comprising the English 
drawings, mounted on boards and kept loose in trays ; and 
the other, the Italian drawings, similarly mounted but 
bound in seventeen Russia-leather portfolios. The titles 
stamped on their covers ascribe the whole of their contents 
to Palladio, and though there are many by other hands 
interspersed, the series still comprises the most important 
and most numerous collection of drawings by that master 
in existence. There is also a small number of unbound 
Italian drawings kept for com'enience in the set of trays 
with the English drawings. 

The mounting of the “ Palladio ” drawings and their 
binding in the existing portfolios was, in the first instance, 
evidently the work of Lord Burlington, but at some time 
subsequently the portfolios were rebacked, and there is 
evidence that changes were made in their contents, so that 
they are not now in the condition in which Burlington left 
them. For example, in the summarised description of 
the drawings compiled by Professor T. L. Donaldson and 
.Ambrose Poynter in 1S45, which they sent to the .Abate 
Magrini, then writing a life of Palladio, who printed a full 
translation of their notes, it is stated that among other 
items Vol. XVII contained drawings of the Villa Madama 
and the Afilla Papa Giulio, in Rome. There are no 
drawings of the former villa in the present collection and 
those of the Villa Papa Giulio now form part of the loose 
series of Italian drawings already mentioned. These re- 
arrangements of the drawings were very likely made while 
the portfolios were being rebacked (presumably between 
1845 and 1892) and it is no doubt to this time that we owe 
certain insertions of fresh drawings. These are easily 
identifiable owing to the notable difference between the 
original mounting boards (of uniform type throughout) 
and the whiter boards of the modern insertions. Happily, 
these are few in number. It is perhaps also due to the 
changes made at this period that frequent lapses occur 
in the arrangement of the drawings in the portfolios. 
The first seven volumes contain the series of reconstruc- 
tions of the Roman baths by Palladio, one volume being 
allotted to each building. But in the remaining volumes 
the scheme of grouping the drawings according to subject 
frequently breaks down and a certain intermingling takes 
place. By an extraordinary error a mount containing 
three drawings by John AA’ebb is inserted in A^ol. XIII 
(Sheet ii). It seems improbable that such a slip would 
have passed uncorrected in Lord Burlington’s time. 

The first knowledge we have of Lord Burlington being 
the possessor of drawings by Palladio is the publication by 
him in 1730 of a selection from the series of the Roman 

inch square. That they owe their preservation to Webb cannot 
b; doubted, for the extra leaves, both at the beginning and end 
of the volume, are filled with a series of his notes on Palladio's 
text illustrated with his own sketches. 

t The will of John Webb. 

t .Aubrey (J.l. Brief Lives, edited by A. Clark, 1898, vol. 2, 
p. 10. 

§ A’ertue MSS. (British .Museum Add. .MSS 21060 

f. 38)- 

.1 Magrini (.A.), Memorie intorno la vita e le opere di Andrea 
Palladio, etc., 1846, p. 202 et seq. 
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baths under the title Fahbriche Anticlie disegnate da 
Andrea Palladio. This rare volume was privately printed 
in a very limited edition, chiefly for presentation among his 
circle, and purports to give the Palladio originals in 
facsimile. Strangely enough, the plates were issued without 
any descriptive letterpress, and in many instances they 
are printed without titles, but in a brief preface, couched 
in Italian, which he addressed to the cognoscenti Burling- 
ton, in describing his find of the original drawings, 
explains the omission. 

He says, in effect, that Palladio's references in his 
published writings to another work of his dealing with 


found in the villa at Maser were chiefly those of the Baths. 
And this idea is strengthened if some of the drawings 
reproduced by Burlington be examined in the light of 
his description, where he speaks of Palladio having 
“ put the last touches to them,” evidently meaning that 
they were specially finished drawings. Now, out of the 
whole collection, it is particularly a certain number in the 
series of the Baths which might be so described, these 
drawings having all the appearance of being finished with an 
eye to the engraver. The entire series, it should be said, 
numbering fifty sheets, represents but a small portion of the 
whole collection in the portfolios — little more than one- 



Fig. 5. — Copies by John Webb of Palladio’s Plans (F’igs. 6 & 7) 
(Plans 18 — 21, .Sheet 63, Worcester College Collection) 


the antiquities of Rome ” filled me with a desire to 
recover such an inestimable treasure, and during my 
last travels in Italy I made unceasing search to that end. 
By good fortune I succeeded in finding many of these 
drawings, some of which are now published in the 
following plates. If only I might also have given the 
observations and notes which the famous author must 
certainly have prepared to accompany them, but my 
search for these was in vain. The drawings, bearing 
a great many of his characteristic notes, were found m 
the celebrated palace at Maser, in the Province of 
Treviso, which Palladio built for the nobleman, Daniel 
Barbaro, and where, it is said, he died. He had put the 
last touches to them, and they were lying rolled up 
together as if all in order for publication.” After calling 
attention to the fact that the drawings were executed 
to three different units of measurement, Burlington 
continues ; “ Had their size not made it impossible, 

I should have included in this volume drawings of 
certain parts of the Baths, which were originally also 
in my possession ; but I must omit them, as much 
for the reason I have given as for the fact that these 
particular drawings are not essential for the complete 
understanding of the others.” He then promises that 
the “ Baths will be followed by a second volume com- 
prising drawings of Arches, Theatres, Temples and 
other buildings of antiquity, by the same hand.” The 
promised volume never appeared. 

One important piece of information is to be gleaned 
from this account, and that is that Burlington had made 
two acquisitions of drawings by Palladio. He was 
already the possessor of a certain number before under- 
taking this search. Though he by no means makes the 
matter plain, the impression he gives is that the drawings 


fifth. Burlington says nothing of the number of drawings 
in his possession, and leaves us equally ignorant of the 
source of his first acquisition. 

Lord Burlington, whose interest in art seems to have 
developed at an early age, paid his first visit to Italy 
as a youth of seventeen, when in the year 1712 he began 
the grand tour in company with his friend Thomas 
Coke, the future builder of Holkham. Coke remained 
abroad for six years, returning to England in 1718, 
and though it is not certain that Burlington was with 
him the whole of the time “ during a lengthy sojourn 
in Italy, the two young men were together. . . . They 
prolonged their stay in Rome, Vicenza, Venice, and still 
longer in Florence ; while they soon became on terms 
of great intimacy with all the most eminent scholars 
and artists of the day.* In the Vitruvius Britannicus] 
there is a plate illustrating Burlington’s design for a 
casino in the ground of Chiswick House, which Campbell 
terms the “ first essay of his lordship’s happy inven- 
tion,” dating it in the year 1717. If the statement 
can be trusted, then young Burlington possibly produced 
this design in Italy, which suggests that he was engaged 
in active architectural study there. At a later period 
Chiswick House and its grounds became the centre of 
Lord Burlington’s architectural activities. The plans 
for the famous Palladian villa were apparently first 
prepared by Campbell in 1727, but the finishing touches 
were not given to the building until 1736. J It is just 
about this tiem that we get what is probably the earliest 
description of Burlington’s collection of drawings by 
Palladio. 

* Stirling (A. .M. \V.), Coke ofXurfolk and His Friends lyiT 

+ Vol. Ill, plate 26. ’ J ■ 

I Draper (Warwick), Chisuick, 1923, p, 106, et seq. 




Fig. 6. — Undescribed Plan\of a House by P.all.\dio 
(Sheet 8 , vol.xvi, Burlmgton-Devonshire Collection) 



Fig. 7. — Altern.utive Pl.ans for a House by P.alladio 
(Sheet 12, vol. x\i, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 
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The^Marquis Scipione [Nlaffei, a historical writer of 
considerable repute in his day, then in the course of an 
antiquarian tour through Europe, spent some time in 
England between 1733 and 1736, and during his stay 
in London paid a visit to Lord Burlington at Chiswick, 
where he was shown the Palladio drawings. I quote 
the record of his visit from Alagrini,* who takes the 


A few years ago a house was build in London for a general 
from one of these designs, which was a great success 
and universally admired. Besides the architectural 
designs, other drawings are of value in the study of ancient 
architecture, for they comprise carefully executed drawings 
of the antiquities of Rome and elsewhere. All the 
baths with complete plans and elevations. The ancient 



■ C- • !•' 


Fig. 8. — Pl.an and Elevation of a House 
(Sheet 16, vol; xvii, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 


passage from a tolume of Maffei’s Ossetvazioni 
Letterarie. Maffei is speaking of Lord Burlington, 
and says : “He has had the good fortune to acquire 
in Italy more than sixty original drawings by this great 
man (Palladio) . . . beautifully drawn by his own hand, 
and inscribed with his writing, which is still easily recog- 
nisable. ... A noble church of his design, doorways, 
arches, porticos, bridges, and b uilding s of e very kind . 

* Op. cit. 


remains of Verona'are here, too, in detail, and notable 
among these are complete drawings of the theatre, 
giving all the dimensions.” These last had particular 
interest for Maffei, who before commencing his tour 
had produced a weighty folio on the history and 
antiquities of that city. As for the general’s house, 
which had been built from one of Palladio’s designs, 
this was letting the cat out of the bag with a vengeance ! 
For it was none other than General Wade’s house in 
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Cork Street to which iVIaflfei referred, and it is very inter- 
esting to find that the actual drawing utilized by Lord 
Burlington, still preserved in the collection, fully proves 
the accuracy of IVIaffei’s statement. This is reproduced 
in Fig. I (Sheet 1 i,Vol.XVII,B.-D. Coll ),and Burlington’s 
design (if it can be so termed) for Wade’s house follows the 
original with but minor variations in detail.* 

Maffei, it should be noted, speaks of Burlington’s 
purchase in Italy of “ more than sixty original drawings 
by Palladio, and for the purpose of the present study 
of the collection this is invaluable evidence. The total 
number of sheets of Italian drawings mounted in the 
portfolios is 390. The series of the Roman baths amount 
to fifty sheets. Consequently, when Alafifei speaks of 
the number of drawings as approximating sixty he obvi- 
ously did not intend this figure to represent his estimate 
of the whole collection, but actually, as he says, the par- 
ticular drawings purchased by Burlington in Italy. 
For he goes on to give some indication of the extent 
of the collection by mentioning the great variety of the 
drawings comprising it, which included " buildings of 
every kind,” original designs by Palladio as well as his 
measured drawings or restorations of antiquities. The 
source from which Burlington acquired the rest of his 
collection — actually the major part — has now to be ac- 
counted for. 

Hitherto the “ Palladio ” drawings in the Burlington- 
Devonshire collection have been regarded as a collection 
formed at one time and generally believed to have been 
bought by Lord Burlington in Italy. One of the first 
indications of the possibility of there being any other 
than a direct Italian source for some of these drawings 
was given by the identification in the Worcester College 
Collection of a copy made by Inigo Jones of Palladio’s 
studies for the scena of the Teatro Olimpico in Vicenza, of 
which the original is in portfolio XVII (sheet s).t Inigo 
Jones drew his copy on the same sheet that bears his own 
design for a theatre, having a stage with a permanent 
front, recalling the scena of the Olimpico. As Palladio’s 
drawings shows alternative treatments for the scena, 
neither of which was exactly followed in execution, 
the copy drawn by Inigo Jones proves indisputably 
that he could have made it from no other source, and was 
at one time in possession of the original, which later 
passed into Lord Burlington’s hands with Inigo Jones’s 
own drawings. 

The evidence of this drawing, though important, was 
not sufficient in itself to justify a suggestion that Inigo 
Jones had any further part in forming the collection of 
drawings by Palladio and other Italian masters for which 
the credit has for so long been given to Lord Burlington. 
Recently, however, in the course of a further study of the 
drawings in the Worcester College Collection additional 

*It would h.i\e been thought that Campbell, of all people, 
must have been well aware of the source of the design, and, if 
so, his appendant remarks to plate lo of the third \olume of 
Vitruvius Britannicus, in which Wade's house is illustrated, are, 
to say the least of it, disingenuous. " This beautiful design,” 
writes Campbell, ‘‘is the invention of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Burlington, who is not only a great patron of all arts but the 
first architect.” 

t See The Burlington Magazine, Vol. XXXI, Xos. 173 and 

174 (1917)- 


evidence has been found showing that besides the drawing 
mentioned many more of the Italian drawings in the 
Burlington-Devonshire Collection were at one time in the 
possession of Jones and Webb. For among Webb’s draw- 
ings at Worcester College is to be found a series of copies 
by him of a number of these Italian originals, and as in 
everv instance unpublished material was being used, the 
source of Webb’s copies is settled beyond question. The 
originals in the first place must have formed part of his 
master’s collection which on the death of Inigo Jones 
became his own property. The copies thus drawn by 




Fig. 9. — CopYBY John Webb oftheorigix.\lDr.wixgs(Fig.8) 
(Sheet 58, Worcester College Collection) 

Webb and so far identified, number seventeen in all, and 
these, with the exception of three, made from drawings of 
Roman arches, are studies after original architectural de- 
signs, including plans and elevations of houses, gateways 
and doorways. 

Taking the house plans first. Sheet No. 63 of the Wor- 
cester College Collection contains a series of twenty-one 
plans drawn by Webb, They are sketches drawn to a 
thumbnail scale in a hatched line, and have hitherto been 
looked upon as original studies. There is a similar sheet 
among his drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection, and these would appear to be actually of his own 
design. But in the present sheet six of the plans, if no 
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more, are literal copies of Italian originals. Two of these 
plans (Nos. 10 and ii on Webb’s sheet) are reproduced 
in Fig. 2. The first (No. 10) is drawn from the original 
shown in Fig. 3 (Drawing No. 5, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.). 
It will be seen that Webb carefully follows the dimensions 
inscribed on the original. The second plan in Fig. 2 
(No. It) is similarly copied from the original, Fig. 4 
(Drawing No. 13, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.). This is an 
interesting scheme for a block of four small houses ap- 
proached on two sides by an enclosed entrance way. 
Webb follows the original in every detail and translates 
the Italian “ cale " into “ A lane.” Each pair of houses 
is served by a well, inscribed “ pozo ” on the original, the 
well enclosure being partly roofed on three sides. The 
open part is indicated by the word “ scoperto.” Webb 
inscribes “ Co^‘‘ ” on his copy, evidently a contraction for 
“ covered in reference to the roofing. 

Similarly in Fig. 5 (Drawings Nos. 18-21 on Webb’s 
sheet) we have his copies of the plans shown in Figs. 6 and 
7 (Drawings Nos. 8 and 12, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.). In 
redrawing the first plan (Fig. 6) Webb reverses his copy 
(18, Fig. 5), but otherwise it is identical with the original, 
all the dimensions agreeing. The three plans in Fig. 7 
are variant schemes for the same site, and these are re- 
drawn by Webb in 19, 20 and 21 on his sheet without ant- 
change. 

The plan and elevation of a house given in Fig. 8 are 
reproduced from the drawings on sheet 16, Vol. XVII, 
(B.-D. Coll.), and Webb’s copies of them appear in Fig. 9 
(Sheet No. 58, Wore. Coll. Ser.) Webb’s is a careful 
transcript to a slightly larger scale, one small difference 
being that he completes the outlines of the roof where 
these are left unfinished in the original. 

A very interesting example of Webb’s development of a 
design based on his preliminary copy of a Palladio original 
is seen in Fig. 10 (Sheet 64, Wore. Coll. Ser.). It will be 
observed that Drawings i and 2, which are varied both in 
the treatment of the double loggias (partly necessitated by 
the introduction of a basement storey in the upper design) 
as well as in the rustication of the respective fronts, are 
developed from the half-elevation, drawing 3. The original 
from which Webb took his inspiration in the first place is 
reproduced in Fig. ii (Drawing, Sheet No. 25, Vol. XVII, 
B.-D. Coll.). This appears to be a study by Palladio for 
the house of Floriano Antonini, in Udine, the first design 
illustrated in the second book of the Architettura (fob 5).’“ 
The published version of the design shows a slightly re- 
cessed kitchen wing on the left of the front, and as this is 
not seen in the present drawing, which shows an open 
double loggia as the central feature of the fafade, it evi- 
dently represents the rear elevation, not illustrated in the 
Architettura, but corresponding with the plan given there. 
Webb’s sections form the final proof that this is the design 
he was working upon, for they not only show a central 
entrance hall with a vaulted ceiling supported by four 
columns agreeing with Palladio’s plan, but the principal 
dimensions figured in Drawing 2 also correspond with it. 

In the next example we find Webb studying a piece of 
Roman architecture, the so-called Arch of Jupiter in 
Verona, from the careful measured drawing of the gateway 

* Palladio (.^. 1 , 1 Ouattro Libri dell' Aichitettura, etc., Venice, 
1601. 


seen in the frontispiece (Drawing, sheet No. 22, Vol. XII, 
B.-D. Coll.). Webb makes as close a copyof this as the small 
scale of his sketch allows, Fig. 12 (Drawing 2, Sheet 68, 
Wore. Coll. Ser.), but draws the detail of the cornice in 
elevation where in the original it is represented in per- 
spective. The original drawing is inscribed “ questo archo 
siej verona et e mesurato co el piedi anticlio et sie oncie 16 p. 
pe,” and as Webb’s inscription reads “ Arch in Verona. 
This is measured by ye ancient foote,” we have here further 
proof, were that needed, of the source of his copy. 

Space does not permit of the examination in detail of 
the further copies made by Webb, but they may be briefly 
listed here. On Sheet 65a of the Worcester College Series 
are three plans of villas, two of which are copied by Webb 
from Palladio’s original plans (Sheets i and 2, Vol. XVII of 
the Burlington-Devonshire Collection). Palladio’s plans, 
it maybe said, are possibly studies for the Villa INIocenigo, 
iMarocco, illustrated in the second book of the Architettura 
(fob 54). The original of the third plan on Webb’s sheet 
is not to be found, but in all probability his drawing is a 
copy of an original plan by Palladio now lost. Sheet 66 
of the Worcester College Series shows three studies of 
gateways (Drawings 5, 6 and 7), which are copied from 
originals in the Burlington-Devonshire Collection. Two 
of these are among the unbound series of drawings, and 
the third is to be found in Vol. XV (B.-D. Coll.) of which 
it is Sheet 3. On Sheet 70, Drawing 3 is a study of a 
doorway of which the original is also among the loose series 
of the Burlington-Devonshire Collection. Sheet 69 of the 
Worcester College Series shows the elevation of two Roman 
arches, one of which Webb redraws from Sheet 13 (verso), 
Vol. VII (B.-D. Coll.), but the original of his second copy 
is not now to be found in the collection. On Sheet 20, 
Vol. XVII (B.-D. Coll.) is an elevation of a one-storeyed 
building with an arcaded front, and W’ebb makes an exact 
copy of this to a smaller scale in Drawing 2, Sheet 67, of 
the Worcester College Series. 

These numerous copies made by Webb from originals 
appearing in different portfolios throughout the series of 
drawings, hitherto considered to have been formed by 
Lord Burlington directly from Italian sources, w-ould in 
themselves give reason for a new view to be taken of his 
collection. But to the illuminating evidence furnished 
from Webb’s hand there has now to be added further 
proof that the original collector of the major part of this 
important series of drawings was not Lord Burlington, 
but Inigo Jones. The new- evidence for this highly inter- 
esting fact comes from a rather unexpected source. 

As is well known, the famous copy of Palladio’s Archi- 
tettura in Worcester College Library, which belonged to 
Inigo Jones, contains a mass of critical notes, memoranda 
and jottings inscribed by him not only during his second 
Italian visit in 1613-14, when he was studying architec- 
ture in Vicenza and elsewhere, but also at various dates 
after his return to England. A version of the notes w-as 
published by Leoni in his third edition of Palladio’s 
Architecture (1741-42). Leoni’s handling of the MS. 
w-as very unsatisfactory, however, for not only does he 
edit and correct the material in a very free fashion, but 
his transcript cannot be accepted as accurate, and cer- 
tainly not as complete. From this, the only published 
version, we get no inkling of a series of related inscriptions 
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which appear on the lower margins of thirty-seven folios 
here and there throughout the four books. These notes 
are made in reference to the plates, and though varying 
in form, are all of the same nature, and when studied 
together give the impression that Inigo Jones meant them 
as a connected record of drawings of Palladio’s illustra- 
tions which he was checking off against the plates in the 




Fig. 10 — Three Studies, by John Webb, Developed 
FROM P.tLLADIO's ORIGINAL ElEV.ATION (Fig. Il) 

(Sheet 64, Worcester College Collection) 

book. In their simplest form the inscriptions appear 
seven times merely as " a drazciiig of this," but most of 
the entries are variously amplified. On Folio 24 (Lib. II) 
beneath one of the plates of the Doric order the note 
reads : “ A drazcing of this somewhat Tarried in ye Peddis- 
tall and Impost of the arch,” and on the next folio (25) “ A 
drawing of this Pace the Pedistal lower.” Several of the 
illustrations of Palladio’s houses in Vicenza are also in- 
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scribed in the series, the plates showing the Palazzo Porto 
being one; the note here is, “ A drawing of this and that 
over the leafe al in one sheete the first he maad for the 
worke ” (fob 9, Lib. II). The elevation of the Palazzo 
Valmarana has the inscription : “ The drawing of this 
fatciatta and more then is hear of the Portico zeithin ” (fob 
17, Lib. II). 

There is no clue to be found among the other marginal 
notes as to the meaning or intention of these particular 
entries which stand in a different category from the rest. 
But if certain of the drawings by Palladio in the portfolios 


e 



Fic II — Origin.al Study by P.all.ydio, Probably 
FOR THE House of Flori.ano Antoxint. Udixh 
(Sheet 25, vob xvii, Burlmgton-Devonshire Collection) 

of the Burlington-Devonshire Collection be examined in 
conjunction with Inigo Jones’s notes against the plates in 
the Architettura the meaning of his entries becomes ap- 
parent. For in the portfolios are a great many of the 
original studies for the published plates. Inigo Jones, 
having acquired Palladio’s drawings, proceeded to record 
those in his possession as he identified them with the 
plates in his copy of the Architettura. Where he noted 
any variations between Palladio’s original sketches and the 
published versions he amplified the entries to that effect, 
and, happily, it is thus possible to prove beyond any doubt 
that the drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire Collec- 
tion now being considered were the actual ones which 
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he himself collected and to which his notes refer. There 
is further evidence to show that many others besides these 
come from the same source, and they will be dealt with 
later. 

Taking as the first example the elevation of the Palazzo 
Valmarana mentioned above, Inigo Jones says in recording 
the drawing in his possession, “ The drazcing of this fat- 
ciatta and more then is hear of the face of the Portico 
zcithin.” ^Meaning that besides the elevation of the main 
front, which with the plan is all that Palladio illustrates 
of the building, the sheet he had also showed the fa9ade 
of the internal court, which was “ more then is hear ” — i.e., 
more than was given in the book. In Fig. 13 (Drawing 4, 
Vol. XVII, B.-D. Coll.) reproduced from Palladio’s 


present sheet, measuring inches by 14^ inches, has 

been cut in two at some time and rejoined. It may be said 
here that the whole series of drawings identified with the 
plates in the Architettura and others not published by 
Palladio, but obviously belonging to the same group, must 
originally have come from one drawing book, or set of 
drawings. A careful comparison and measurement of 
them shows that the size of the original sheets was 
approximately 12I inches by 16J inches. As a result of 
having been kept folded in half most of them had eventu- 
ally worn through along the crease and were subsequently 
cut and mounted together again. A few of the sheets 
have survived uncut across the centre and where weak at 
the fold ha^e been backed with narrow gummed-on 



Fig 12. — Copy by John Webb of the oricin.'IL DR.AWiNa by Palladio (Frontispiece) 
{Sheet 68. Worcester College Collection) 


original drawing, we evidently have the actual sheet, for 
this so precisely tallies with Inigo Jones’s description 
that its identity can hardly be questioned. The fayade to 
the court is on the right half of the sheet. 

In illustrating the Palazzo Porto Palladio gives, on 
folio 9 (Lib. II) a half-elevation of one front with the 
corresponding half-elevation of the facade to the court on 
folio 10. Inigo Jones’s note on folio 9, quoted above, 
reads “ A draining of this and that over the leafe al in one 
sheete the first he maad for the zvorke,” and in Fig. 14 
(drawing sheet 3, vol. XVII, B.-D. Coll.) we have the 
drawing just as he describes it. The original study differs 
in various minor details from the published plate and must 
subsequently have been redrawn, which accounts for Inigo 
Jones’s comment upon it as “ the first he maad for the 
zverke,” in other words, a preliminary study. The 


strips. Eridently all the margins have been trimmed in 
the process of mounting. 

Palladio’s original studies for two of the four plates 
of the Doric order illustrated in the Architettura (Lib. I, 
ff. 24 and 25) are seen in the left half of the sheet (a) 
Fig. 15, (sheet 6, vol. X, B.-D. Coll.). In the book the 
large scale drawing of the base, pedestal and impost 
mouldings are given as a separate piate (folio 25). Inigo 
Jones’s note on folio 24 says that the drawing was “ some- 
zchat Tarried in ye Peddistall and Impost of the arch,” and 
on folio 25 he adds “ the Pedistal lozuer.” There are other 
differences observable between the original and published 
versions of these sheets of the order, but the notable varia- 
tions are those mentioned by Inigo Jones. The series of 
letters marking the parts and mouldings of the column 
and pedestal inscribed on the original drawing correspond 
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exactly with those of the published plate. The sheet is 
made up of two pieces, each half measuring iif inches by 
7II inches. The right half (&) shows an Ionic capital 
and entablature, which is evidently an original study for 
the plate on folio 36 (Architettura, Lib. I), and in Inigo 
Jones’s copy is one of his notes regarding a drawing of the 
plate. 

A study by Palladio for the composite capital and 
entablature appears on the verso of the left half (a) of the 
foregoing sheet. This is apparently the original on which 
he based his plate of the composite order illustrated on 
fol. 50, Vol. I of the Architettura. The published plate 
shows various revisions in the measurements of the parts, 
but otherwise keeps pretty closeh’ to the origina’. 





Palladio during his long residence in Italy, foi he was a 
well known collector, and that he had made a serious 
study of architecture we know from his famous little 
treatise.* It might have been taken for granted that two 
such prominent personalities of their time as Wotton and 
Jones would have been acquainted, but it is nevertheless 
interesting to find this link between them. The latter 
part of Inigo Jones’s note recalls his description of the 
drawing of the Palazzo Porto which he also regarded as 
being Palladio’s preliminary study, afterwards amended 
in the published plate. 

It is not possible on this occasion to detail and illustrate 
the further identifications made of the other drawings 
listed by Inigo Jones with the series in the Burlington- 
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Fio 13 — OrIGIX.VL Sll DY BY PALLADIO TOR THE PaL.AZZO ValM.ARAXA, 

Vicenza 

(.Sheet 4, vol. xvii, Burlingtcn-Devonshire Collection) 


The note inscribed by Inigo Jones on this plate in 
his copy of the volume is one of unusual interest. 
It reads “A draidng of this S' Ha : ll'otto the first that 
he did for this booke.” Although his habit of contracting 
words and names of persons and places, of which 
the present is a typical example, might at first obscure 
the identity of the person to whom Inigo Jones here 
refers, it seems pretty evident that this can be none 
other than Sir Henry Wotton, who is similarly men- 
tioned in five other instances in this series of notes. 
In other places the name is still further contracted to 
“ S' He Woo:,” or “ S' Ha Wo.” Of the drawings with 
which Sir Henry Wotton’s name is thus connected, the 
present appears to be the only sheet still preserved in the 
existing collection, and from Inigo Jones's bare mention 
of him we do not gather what that connection implied. 
It may be that the particular drawings had been lent to 
Wotton, or that he himself had acquired drawings by 


Devonshire Collection, it may be said, however, that out 
of the thirty-seven so listed fifteen are still preserved in 
the collection. These include the elevation and section 
of the Palazzo Thiene, Vicenza, the elevation and half- 
section of the Pantheon, and the plan and section of the 
so-called temple of Diana in Nismes, among others. Of 
the remaining twenty-two drawings noted by Jones there 
seems to be now no trace. But he evidently did not enter 
up the drawings in his possession beyond a certain number, 
for there are many more original studies for the plates of 
the Architettura than those which he listed. These 
additional sheets represent thirty-one of the plates, so 
that up to the present forty-six drawings have been 
identified with Palladio’s book. 

Besides the drawings connected with the Architettura 
there is a further number which, from their style of execu- 

* The Elements of Architecture, 1624. 
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tion and the size of the sheets on which they are drawn, 
may safely be placed in the same group. Had Palladio 
lived to produce the further volume of Roman antiquities 
which he promised to publish these would no doubt have 
been included in it. Among them are drawings of the 
Porticus Octavias, the Janus Quadrifrons, the Arch of 
Constantine, and the so-called Tomb of St. Helen, in 
Rome ; the theatre at Pola ; w'ith the Arch of the Gavi, 
the so-called Arch of Jupiter, the Porte dei Leoni and 
another gateway in Verona. 

From the evidence so far brought to light in the course 
of the present study of the drawings in the Burlington- 


tion marks throughout the entire collection, because these, 
as might be expected, almost invariably occur on the 
verso of the sheet. In some instances the paper happens 
to be thin enough for the inscription to be seen through 
the sheet, but where the paper is thicker, more opaque, 
or where parts of a drawing obscure the mark on the 
verso, its identity must remain unsettled until such time 
as the edges of the paper mounts may be raised from the 
boards, and the drawings left attached along one margin, as 
has fortunately been done in the original mounting of a 
fair proportion of them. 

Although the total number of marked sheets cannot be 



Fig 14 — Original Study by P.\h adio for the P.alazzo Porto, Vicenza 
(Sheet 3, vol. xvii, Builington-Devonshire Collection) 


Devonshire Collection, first of Webb’s use of many of 
them, and secondly, of Inigo Jones’s references to a still 
larger group, it will be seen that the number of drawings 
that may be allotted to Lord Burlington’s purchases in 
Italy is considerably diminished, but there is now proof of 
another kind to show that the total to his credit must be 
still further reduced. This takes the form of a system 
of identification marks inscribed, not only on the draw- 
ings already dealt with, or referred to, but on a large 
additional number which by this means is linked up with 
the rest. 

It should be said at the outset that the method of 
mounting a great many of the sheets in the collection, 
where the drawings are laid down on boards along all 
four margins of the paper mounts on which they are 
usually inlaid, prevents the following up of the identifica- 


estimated for the reason given above, for the purpose of 
the present survey the drawings may be divided into three 
main groups according to the three different marks 
inscribed on them. These consist of a number, written 
in figures, followed by a symbol. The mark inscribed 
on the drawings in the first group is the following : 
150: [see footnote, p. 95 (i)]; The inscription in 
every instance is written in a different ink and in 
another hand from that of the drawings themselves. 
It is done by one hand throughout, and it may be said 
at once that the hand seems to be that of John Webb. 
The drawings bearing the first mark, numbering some 
69 sheets, although scattered indiscriminately over six 
volumes of the bound collection, when grouped together 
by this means are found to comprise the whole series 
connected with Palladio’s Archilettura, as well as the 
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corrsnanion sheets already mentioned.* This fact speaks 
for itself and is significant of the purpose of the marking 
which evidently points to a system of classification. The 
mark on the drawings in the second group is 49 : [p. 95 (2)] : 
and the sheets so far found in this set number 32. The 
third mark is 54 : fp. 95 (3)] : which appears on 23 sheets. 

That a system of marking was to be noted among Inigo 



being all connected with one building. In this particular 
instance the inscriptions seem to be in Jones’s own hand 
and in all likelihood he instituted the method. f That 
Webb adopted a system of marking for his drawings is 
proved by two sheets of his at Chatsworth bearing the 
mark 296: VII : which not only exactly resembles those 
given above from the Burlington-Devonshire Collection 









1 

J 





Fk; 15 — Origin.al sti’dies by P-Aludio for the Doric .and Ionic order.^ 
(Sheet 6, vol. x, Burlington-Devonshire Collection! 


Jones’s own drawings was first pointed out in a description 
of certain designs by him found in the James Gibbs 
collection, where three of the sheets are each inscribed 
with the same combination of numbers and letters, they 

* An exception has to be noted in the shape of a drawing by 
Vincenzo Scamozzi included in the group. This is a drawing 
of the five orders with notes inscribed in Scamozzi's character- 
istic hand. Others by him are to be found in the collection 
here and at Chatsworth, the sheet there being his design for the 
setting out of one of the “ streets " added by him as a com- 
pleting feature of the scena of the Teatro Ohmpico, Vicenza, 
after the death of Palladio. 

An example of this mark occurs on the right half of the sheet 
reproduced in Fig. 15, where it will be seen inscribed imme- 
diately above the plan of the capital The same mark is 
inscribed on the verso of the left half of the sheet, and this 
forms additional proof that in the course of mounting the 


but is inscribed in the self-same manner. The mark here 
links together two separated drawings of dissimilar 
character, and only one of these being titled they would 
otherwise not be connected. 

Marks of the same kind as the foregoing are also to'be 

sheets together (done for Lord Burlington) no attentionjwas 
paid to the earlier marking of the drawings. This reversal of 
the earlier a’-rangement of the sheets occurs in other instances. 

+ The mark used on these three drawings, which represent 
decorative work at the Palace of Oatlands, is 308 XuJ. 1 A 
small sketch of architectural detail drawn on a separate slip 
pasted on the back of sheet 81 in the portfolio of drawings of 
the Palace of Whitehall at Chatsworth also has this mark, and 
as the sketch has apparently nothing to do with the Whitehall 
series it may thus be assigned to Oatlands. See Some Hitherto 
Unknown Drawings by Inigo Jones, by W. G. Keith {Burlington 
Magazine, vol. XXII, 1913, p. 218 et seq.) 
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found on many of the drawings of Inigo Jones at Chats- 
worth. In a sketchbook containing architectural details 
are three inserted pieces inscribed asfollows, lot :[p.95(4)] ; 
And among the masque drawings two marks of the same 
type are to be noted. Curiously enough one of these, 
296 : VII : , seen on nine sheets, is the same mark which 
Webb used for the two drawings of his just mentioned.* 

That Webb should extend the system of marking to the 
drawings by Italian masters m his keeping would be only 
natural. They are drawings of a very miscellaneous 
character, mostly untitled, and drawn on paper of different 
shapes and sizes, and unless mounted and bound up in 
portfolios as was ultimately done by Lord Burlington, 
some means of grouping them would appear very neces- 
sary. It will never be known m what state this collection 
of drawings came into Lord Burlington’s hands, but in the 
course of mounting, which was doubtless done under his 
direction, the classification by marks, if noticed at all, 
was entirely ignored, and this accounts for the frequent 
separation of related drawings. 

* The full significance of the marks found on the masque 
drawings has yet to be explained, for in many instances sheets 
similarly marked bear no apparent relationship to one another, 
borne fifty-six of the drawings have the mark 252 : [0.95(5)!; and 
this, as it happens, is also to be seen on the back of the self- 
portrait of Inigo Jones in the Burlington- De' onshire Collection. 


It is not suggested that a rigid or complete system of 
classification by marks is to be looked for among the 
drawings of Inigo Jones and Webb, or of those once in 
their possession, yet the method in so far as its application 
to the Italian drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection may be followed at present, has been of service 
as well in bringing together companion sheets now 
separated as in forming additional proof of the real prove- 
nance of a large part of Lord Burlington’s collection. 

It will be recalled that Burlington speaks of certain 
drawings of the Baths being too large for inclusion in 
his book and that these were the ones originally in his 
possession before the find at Glaser. Now on two of the 
large unpublished sheets is to be seen the mark belonging to 
the second group (49 ; [p. 95 ( 2 )] :). 1 : Here would appear to 
be the final evidence required, and there is good reason to 
believe that when the whole of the drawings in the Italian 
series may be properly examined h will be found that not 
only the drawings already shown, either directly or in- 
directly, to be associated with Inigo Jones and John 
Webb, but the bulk of those forming this valuable collection 
come from the same source. 

1 Many of the large sheets measure over four feet, and one 
or two. over five feet in length. 

I The inscription is not accessible on the other drawings 
owing to the manner of their mounting. 


/ have to thank the Provost and Felloics of Worcester College for permission to reproduce the drawings 

in their possession. — IF. G. K. 
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Stone Preservation 

BY EDWARD P. WARREN, F S.A. [F.]. 


T he following report was kindly prepared by Mr. 
Warren at the request of the Science Standing 
Committee. 

26 June 1925. 

After a long experience and many experiments on 
the repair and preservation of stone, both of limestone 
oolite and of sandstone, I have come to the conclusion 
that the best preservative coating to apply to the face 
of stonework, old or new, is some form of oleaginous 
and adhesive dressing that will allow — 

I, For the slight but palpable movement of the stone 
and its jointing by contraction and expansion or by 
settlement, which is constant where the building it 
belongs to is upon a clay foundation. 

2. For the escape of water which, from any cause, has 
found its way into the stone or its jointings, and which, 
if near the surface and subjected to severe frost, is certain 
to flake and shatter that surface by the action of expansion 
of ice. 

Observation of stone surfaces coated with oil paint 
shows that such coating is an efficient preservative ; this 
is very evident in the case of painted inscriptions upon 
churchyard monuments and the like, where it is often 
observable that the lettering, after many years' exposure, 
stands well forward of the face of the unpainted surface 
of the stone, which has worn away with the action of 
weather. 

Paint being, of course, inapplicable to external stcne 
faces, it is necessary to obtain the necessary protection 
by other means — and I am of opinion that a solution of 
paraffin wax, which leaves an almost imperceptible waxy 
surface on stonework, gives a very good protective coating. 

Limewash, whose preservative qualities have been 
well known for many centuries, cannot be applied as a 
rule, except in an extreme!}' diluted form, to the faces 
of stonework, old or new, but I have found that, even in 
an extremely diluted form, so weak, in fact, as scarcely 
to show on the surface of stone, it certainly seems to 
harden and protect that surface quite perceptibly. 

I employed this in 1912 to Magdalen Tower at O.xford, 
over the stone surfaces of both old and new, after the 
repairs were finished. 

The repair and preservation of stonework at Oxford, 
in which I have served a long apprenticeship, is a matter 
of peculiar difficulty, and needs very great care. The 
stone with which most of the old buildings was faced, 
since the fourteenth century, is a friable sandstone from 
quarries some two miles from the city, and known as 
Headington stone. 

The lower levels, of good hard stone, of these quarries 
seem to have been completely worked out by the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and subsequent work, 
where it was not possible to bring stone by river from 
distant quarries — in the Cotswolds or elsewhere — was 
carried out in the following manner (with deplorable 
results). As the upper levels, which were easily accessi- 
ble and which provide a poor soft stone in thin layers 
only, incapable of furnishing thick blocks, the practice 


grew up of getting the appearance of large blocks by 
face-bedding the stone in ashlar work, the facing being 
from 6 inches to 8 inches thick, but, doubtless, looking 
handsome and satisfactory uhen netv. 

The winters of Oxford — say, from the end of October 
to March — are very damp and constantly foggy, and, 
perhaps for that reason, the frosts are very sudden and 
often severe ; the porous, face-bedded stone takes in 
moisture for nearly an inch from its surface, and the 
freezing of this moisture rapidly destroys the surface, 
flaking it off and forming large blisters containing dis- 
integrated sand. This accounts for the leprous look of 
many of the buildings erected between 1400 and 1800. 
For the bases of walls, and for steps and thresholds, 
it was usual, however, to employ slabs of “ old hard 
Headington,’’ from the lower and less accessible levels, 
and these have stood well as a whole. For parapets, 
pinnacles and for carved features, as in Magdalen Tower 
and parts of the Bcdlcian Library, and several of the 
college buildings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, harder and more costly stone was obtained 
from distant quarries, such as Windrush, Burford, Milton, 
and Taynton, the last an orange yellow stone used fre- 
quently for finials and ornaments with charming effect. 
These stones, though often found to be decayed, have 
resisted the effects of time and weather very much better 
than the local stone. 

An interesting contrast may be seen at Worcester 
College between the group of small medieval buildings, 
the old hostels, of great religious houses built in the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and the eigh- 
teenth century buildings. 

The former, built and faced with the old hard stone from 
the lower levels, are still, though much weather-worn, 
in fairly good condition ; the latter, faced with face-bedded 
soft stone from the upper levels, are superficially in a 
deplorably mouldering and shabby condition. The 
walls, however, being very thick and built with rubble, 
some of which is derived from older buildings and set 
in good strong lime mortar, are, in these and similar 
buildings, generally sound and durable. 

In dealing with such decayed surfaces, my procedure 
is as follows ; — To brush off with stiff fibre brushes all 
loose scale and detached fragments, to cut out and replace 
with hard oolite any stones too much decayed or too thin 
to be safely left ; to fill in all cavities and small broken 
corners and portions of otherwise sound courses with 
a special hard weather-resisting cement (compounded 
of ground Cotswold stone and Portland cement) and 
finally to dress down the whole with two coats of pre- 
servative solution — Browning’s (which contains paraffin 
wax). This treatment of the surfaces seems to give 
satisfactory results ; for string courses, parapets, hood- 
moulds and the like, it is necessary either to substitute 
new hard stone, which I do as little as possible, or to 
make up broken portions with the stone cement above 
alluded to. 

In Oxford, it is observable that some of the old box 
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ground stone, in buildings erected from about 1820 
to 1850, has stood very fairly well up to the present, 
but that Bath stone as a rule stands badly there. The 
same is true of stones which stand well elsewhere, such 
as Doulting, and even, in very exposed positions, Mans- 
field and Ancaster. 

A stone which has now been used in Oxford for between 
40 and 50 years, with success so far, is Clipsham (oolite) 
stone from the old hard bed quarries (in Rutlandshire), 
and this stone I generally employ. It soon goes grey, 
and assimilates well with the old surfaces. Another stone, 
of which I have used large quantities in Oxford, and es- 


pecially on Magdalen Tower, for ashlar facing, is 
Peagrit — a very hard, rather coarse-grained oolite from a 
quarry near Cheltenham. This is now rather difficult 
to obtain. 

My general conclusion, after the experience of over 25 
years in repairing old stonework at Oxford, and also at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, is that no “ preservative ” 
should be applied to the external surfaces that does not 
allow the stone — as masons say — to breathe, i.e., to allow 
the escape of gases and vapour from evaporation, and that 
small and superficial breakages can be adequately re- 
paired with carefully selected stone cement. 


Reviews 


ARCHITECTURE. Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A. 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 1925. 25^. net. 

When the heroine of de Morgan’s Somehow Good was 
asked whether she would like to have a stepfather, she 
replied “ it depends on who.” The reader of this book, 
if asked whether it fulfils its purpose, might equally 
reply “ it depends on what.” In this matter, he gets no 
help from the title, which is the bare word Architecture, 
and it is not until he reaches the Epilogue that this pur- 
pose is revealed — namely, to distinguish the two prin- 
ciples which have guided architecture at different 
periods ; the first being that of “ self-growth, freedom, 
and common sense, ’’the second “ authority, dogma, and 
the book,” or more briefly, the Free versus the Bond ; 
and from these phrases it will be gathered that the book 
is a piece of propaganda for the mediaeval as against the 
classic and Renaissance point of view. 

It is written in the form of a discursive survey of the 
Styles and some of their chief e.xamples, a method em- 
ployed long ago, and in far greater detail by Fergusson, 
who devoted about a thousand pages to material which 
is here covered in three hundred, and the author’s pre- 
ferences may easily be guessed from the disproportion 
in the space given to the various periods. 

Greek architecture, Alinoan and Hellenic, receives 
but ten pages of letterpress, in the course of which the 
assertion is made that in the Doric style “ sculpture was 
bestowed on structural features ” ; whereas it was 
surely a sign of the unerring resthetic instinct of the 
Greeks that they placed the figure sculpture just where 
the structural function is absent — that is, in the pedi- 
ment gable, and in the metopes, which are, in theory, 
open spaces between the triglyphs. The only example 
in Athens of the contrary method, the Carj atid Portico, 
was an experiment of Asiatic origin, and was probably 
felt to be a failure, as it was never repeated ; while the 
mistaken policy of “ bestowing sculpture on structural 
features ” can be seen in the sculptured base drums of 
the later Ephesus temple. 

The author quotes Plutarch’s astounding remark 
about the position and value of artists, and observes 


that there was very little appreciation of art at the time, 
and that it was taken as a matter of course. But the 
point of Plutarch’s argument is that the “ well-born 
young man,” though he does admire the work of Phei- 
dias, still “ would not wish to be a Pheidias,” showing 
the contrast between appreciation of the work and con- 
tempt for the artist. Certainly no writer of the period 
gives descriptions of its architecture, but equally no one 
anywhere describes a trireme, and probably for the same 
reason, that both appeared too well-known to need any 
description at all. 

The Etruscan and Roman chapter is even more con- 
cise, being completed in nine pages, after which the ex- 
pansion begins with Byzantine and reaches its height 
with Romanesque and Gothic, which together occupy 
about two thirds of the whole book. In these the Fer- 
gusson method is followed, and there are chapters 
headed” Window Tracery,” ” English Flowing Deco- 
rated,” “ The French Flamboyant Style,” and so on. 

Turning to the Renaissance, we find the account of 
Italian work extending to Palladio and Vignola, but not 
beyond them, so that e.xcept for the chronological list at 
the end of the book the Salute at Venice and Bernini’s 
Colonnades at St. Peter’s might never have existed. In 
the chapter on the earlier English period a good deal of 
space is given, as we should expect from the author’s 
own inclinations in design, to the more picturesque 
work such as Kirby Hall and Burghley, but full appre- 
ciation is shown for the genius and versatility of Wren. 
Following the usual custom, the Library at Trinitv, 
Cambridge, is illustrated by the view from the Court, 
though the “ back ” facing the river is incomparably 
finer, and probably the finest piece of abstract archi- 
tectural design which Wren ever conceived, since it 
depends on pure form, with only a minor use of classic 
elements. 

The French Renaissance is treated with the same 
emphasis on the freedom of the earlier work in the 
Chateaux of Touraine, as contrasted with the “ rule and 
dogma ” of the later centuries, and in the Epilogue, 
Blondel is set up as a kind of symbol of the Renaissance, 
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only to be demolished, reasonably enough, when it is 
at the same moment admitted that no eminent archi- 
tect of his own or any other period would agree that his 
rules were binding either in theory or practice. 

These far-off echoes of a far-off Battle of the Styles no 
longer carry conviction. It always used to be argued that 
every stage in medieval progress followed naturally and 
logically on what had gone before, while every change 
in the Renaissance was “ imposed from without.” But 
consider the point at w'hich the curvilinear English 
Gothic rapidly and unexpectedly gave way to the rigid 
Perpendicular : could this have been logically pre- 
dicted in advance ? Not only is there no indication of it, 
but no similar change took place in the French flam- 
boyant work. On the other hand, so far as freedom of 
design is concerned, there is far more originality and in- 
vention in the towers and steeples of Wren’s City 
Churches than could be found in any collection of 
Gothic towers and spires within the same limit of time 
in a mediaeval period : and the author himself com- 
ments on Wren’s freedom in handling architectural 
form and asks “ what can be further from ancient 
example than his steeples ? ” 

The fact is that, given the intellectual Renaissance, 
the architectural Renaissance was inevitable, because 
the modern civilisation which then began has more in 
common with the intellectual point of view of Greece 
and Rome than with that of the Middle Ages. The lan- 
guage of architectural expression was inspired by the 
classic language ; but so far as ” convention ” goes, the 
language of a Gothic period — the cusped tracery, 
mouldings, and crockets — is just as fixed and dogmatic 
within its period as are the columns and cornices of a 
later time. And as for Blondel, his rigidity was easily 
equalled, as the author agrees, by the votaries of the 
Gothic revival, culminating in Ruskin’s absurd demand 
that modenr architecture should from a given moment 
restrict itself to copying one transient form, either of 
Pisan or of Tuscan local methods of design. 

It is explained in the Preface that the book was 
written during the author’s last illness, and that he was 
not able to correct the proofs ; this would account for 
certain misprints due to a misreading of the MSS., 
such as Coronati for Cosmati, and S. Semignano for S. 
Gimignano ; also perhaps for a remarkable mistake of 
historic fact in the chapter on the Netherlands, where 
the rhetorical question is asked, ‘‘ What can be said for 
the wanton destruction of the beautiful Town Hall of 
Louvain — an act of sheer German brutality ? ” The 
answer is that nothing need be said, because this .act 
never took place at all : on the contrary, the Town Hall 
is still intact, and was carefully preserved by the Ger- 
mans, who used it as a Headquarters. No doubt the 
author was thinking of the University Library of Lou- 
vain. 

Sir Thomas Jackson was responsible, during his long 


and scholarly career, for many books of interest and 
authority, notably the records of his researches on the 
Eastern side of the Adriatic. One cannot feel that it was 
altogether w'ise or desirable to publish this last work 
when its author was no longer at hand to supervise 
its production. 

RoN-tLD P. Jones [E.]. 

THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR; By James Bone. 

[London : Jonathan Cape, Limited. i3s. bd. net.] 

As the title implies, this is a book out of the ordinary. 
The author, a kindly Scot, has set out to give Englishmen 
all that is best of the impressions he has received during 
twenty years of London life. In this he has been assisted 
by his brother, Muirhead Bone, one of the most distin- 
guished living draughtsmen. 

From the time of the venerable Stow each century has 
produced writers obsessed with the subject of London. 
As evidence of this activity there are the seventeenth 
century guide books and the formidable battery of 
volumes, beginning with Hatton and ending with “ Metro- 
politan Improvements,” that enriched the eighteenth 
century. And so the tale could be continued with the 
Essays of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Charles Dickens, 
Walter Besant, and others. In addition there are the 
modem surveys of Old London, compiled parish by 
parish, which probe into the very dust of the past. 
James Bone knows all such authorities, but he seeks to 
give a new vision of London and all that it means. For 
this reason he avoids history as it is dealt with in the 
ordinary way and masters his vast subject with a technique 
that makes the reader feel the appeal to be a personal 
one. 

The book opens like a fairy tale with reference to the 
Keys of London. One by one the puppets start forth 
from the pages and go about their occasions ; the birds 
sing ; the trees change with the seasons ; St. Paul’s looms 
dominant above the haze, and the river in its sinuous 
turns plays tricks. Unobtrusively the fronts and the 
backs of London houses are brought to notice, while 
curious fancies are w'rought in the mind. It becomes 
clear that the best parts of London are gone, that Ariel 
has been banished and Waterloo Bridge is labouring for a 
respite. 

Here is a book on London, at last, written as such a book 
should be wMtten. And you will decide when you have 
read this book that it has been written for the ordinary 
man as well as for the architects, for each and several, 
for the stranger within the gates as for the Londoner to 
w'hom London is so unaccountable. The buildings are 
there, and so are all the denizens, nay, the very atmos- 
phere of fog, coal gas and smoke, the bursts of sunshine, 
the pale tints of spring, the voices of men and the w'hir- 
ring of w'heels, and the dull roar and the restlessness — 
nothing has been overlooked. And so y^ou will read on 
through the chapters with an interest that quickens. The 
strangely familiar face of London becomes more inti- 
mate ; the ironic spirits take possession of the pages 
and blur the lines of print ; one wonders at the dark 
associations, the beauty that is of the soul of London, the 
remorse and the pity. There is the chapter on Portland 
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stone, the chief attribute among the material evidences 
of London’s stern visage. Writers have written on Port- 
land stone from time immemorial as it should be described 
in a specification, but, as the author states, “ there is no 
book on it even in the R.I.B.A. Library.” “ How could 
our poets, how could Mr. Kipling, have missed such a 
theme r ” In his description of a “ London Calendar ” 
the author conjures up a fantastic personage, Primavera 
Urbana. It is well done in the spirit of those attendant 
figures out of Italy that accompany Hollar’s drawings of 
London from the Thames. On runs this gay lady ; we 
see the streets change colour, the painters ascending the 
ladders, and newly planted scaffold poles heralding the 
triumph. In a trice we are arrived at midsummer, and 
as quickly the fogs arrive, first as light diaphanous mists 
and later of the pea soup variety of winter. James Bone 
has an especial word for the Four Inns of Court, and so 
has every man who has sallied forth notebook in hand to 
jot down their idiosyncrasies. We read of the true Lon- 
doner, where he lives, what he does, his goings and 
comings ; it is a startling picture as brilliantly coloured 
as the crowded Rowlandson drawings in the “ Micro- 
cosm.” There are the old women at the street corners, 
and the old men ; the curious medley of costumes from 
the time of Henry VI 1 1 to the dress of the bank messen- 
ger strangely reminiscent of the forties of the last cen- 
tury. You will feel something tugging at your heart 
strings ; I can hear you say, “ This is the London I have 
known, alas ! it is changing.” One is led page by page 
to ramble through the Club Streets, to study the ancient 
shops and the purlieus north of Euston. The bargees and 
watermen m turn become friendly. Later there is a de- 
scription of the town from the roads and from the air. 
But you may well ask, “ Why should a reviewer restate 
all the facts that are set forth so delectably ? ” My 
answer is, there is no other way to do it. In his last 
chapter James Bone deals with the London that has 
vanished, the town of yesterday that most of us have 
cherished as part of our being. There should be sack- 
cloth and ashes for this spoliation. 

This book has been written as much for architects as 
any pettifogging volume that aims at recording dry-as- 
dust data. It treats of the soul of the mighty city, 
causing tears as well as happy memories. Through the 
written word one is conscious of the upright walls of 
London, the merciless paving stones and the never- 
ceasing tide of humanity. The architecture of London 
is the conventional scenery ; it is as definite as life itself. 
The wonder is that London should possess the secret of 
suppressing absurdities in the concrete. We may well 
say that this insatiable minotaur among cities demands 
tribute from the youth of the world. Gone, yes, but 
Resurgam. A. E. RiCH.tRDSON [F.]. 

THE CLERKS’ WELL. Notes on the Ancient Well and 
adiacent Retaining Wall of the Benedictine Nunnery of 
St. Maiy, Clerkenwell : The Parish Clerks and the Plays 
they Played at Clerks’ Well ; Fagge’s Well and Fackeswell 
Brook, Cow Cross, Smithfield. Bv Arthur Crow, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

This is a reprint in pamphlet foim of a paper read by Mr. 
Arthur Crow [F.] before the London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Society : it traces from old records the history of the 


Hoh' Well, Clerkenwell : the earliest reference being that of 
Fitzstephen in his preface to the life of Thomas a Becket. 
IMention is also made by Stow in his .Survey of London, where 
he describes Clerks’ Well as being '' curbed about square with 
hard stone, not far from the west end of Clerkenwell Church, 
but close without the wall that incloseth it. The said church 
took the name of the well, and the well took the name of the 
parish clerks, who of old time were accustomed there yearh' 
to assemble and to play some large history of Holy .Scripture.” 
Mr. Crow, quoting from Stow, John Strype, Storer and 
Cromwell and William Pinks, recounts the history of the well 
until owing to repeated pollutions it was finally closed up in 
1S57 and its position lost. 

In 11724 in the course of excavations for rebuilding 14 and 16 
Farringdon Road, the site was discovered. 

The pamphlet is illustrated ivith maps, views, diagrams, 
and by ten photographs of the excavations depicting the well 
and well chamber, both as discovered and after the removal 
of the watei from the well chamber. iVIr. Crow’s pamphlet 
is of interest as showing the connection of the well with the 
ancient Benedictine Nunnery of St. Mary, which played 
a not inconspicuous part in the histo'y of the citizens of 
London. W. P. S. 

Correspondence 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF REGENT STREET. 

21 Eaton Place, F.IF.i. 

12 December 1925. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In an interview which I gave recently to a 
reporter of the Evening News, I pointed out that the 
blame for the design of the new Regent Street should be 
laid not upon the architects who carried it out but upon 
the Crown authorities who imposed it. This was clearly 
stated in the interview' as published. 

I also excepted from my criticisms the Quadrant, and 
such buildings as I know to have been designed under 
no restriction. This was not stated in the interview as 
published. 

.At the time the matter seemed hardly to need correc- 
tion, since a number of the architects concerned, on 
being similarly interviewed, spoke of their bondage to 
an enforced design not of their making. 

I have reason to believe, however, that I have been 
considered by some as criticising architects for that for 
which the main point of my interview was that they 
were not responsible. I shall therefore be grateful if by 
publishing this letter you enable me to make now the 
correction which I appear to have been mistaken in 
thinking unnecessary. — I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. S. Goodh.art-Rendel. [F.] 


W.ATERLOO BRIDGE. 

On the 15th December, after a discussion which 
lasted three hours, the London County Council rejected 
the proposal to ask the Government to set up a tech- 
nical Commission of Enquiry on the question of under- 
pinning Waterloo Bridge, and carried by82 votes to 33 
an amendment for the reconstruction of the Bridge. 
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The Late Professor Maxwell Lefroy 

MR. LEFROY S WORK IN CONNECTION WITH WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF.* 


On behalf of the members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Science Standing Committee 
wish to pay a tribute of respect to the late Professor 
Harold Maxwell Lefroy, whose work on the restoration 
of the roof of Westminster Hall has been of great assistance 
to those members having problems of a similar character. 



The following article, showing the value of i\Ir. Lefroy s 
work, has been contributed by Sir Frank Baines, 
C.B.E., M.V.O., Director of Works, H.AI. Office of 
Works : — 

The sad and premature death of the late Professor 
Harold Maxwell Lefroy has caused very great regret 
amongst those who had personal knowledge of the 
Professor and his work. When the examination of the 
superb open timber roof of Westminster Hall was made in 
1913, it was discovered that the roof was structurally 
unstable, primarily as a result of the depredations of the 
wood-boring (Death Watch) beetle, Xestobium Tes- 
sellatum. The larvae of this beetle have hollowed out 
huge cavities in many of the timbers, reducing some to 
a mere shell. 

Apart from the question of preserving the roof without 
material addition of new timber, it was essential to find 
a scientific detergent to the beetle which had caused such 
serious damage during the five centuries and more of its 
life. A number of eminent scientists were therefore 
consulted and the facts relating to the condition of the 
roof were placed before them and their advice asked. 

Amongst them was the late Professor Lefroy, and from 

* Full report on the restoration of Westminster Hall Roof 
appeared in the June number Journal R.I.B.A., 1922. 


the inception of the enquiry he took the keenest person..! 
interest in the problem, visiting the Hall with me upon 
many occasions and examining samples of timber ob- 
tained from the Hall, in which live larvs were known to 
be working. 

These he studied at the Imperial College of Science 
for many months, and there he experimented with 
various detergents in the attempt to devise a safe and 
satisfactory insecticide. 

As a result of his knowledge of, and his interest in, 
the problem, the department decided generally to accept 
his advice as to the means to be adopted for the elimina- 
tion of this pest ; and eventually he suggested a solution 
composed of various chemicals, which, in his opinion, 
would exterminate the beetle and prevent future attack. 

Professor Lefroy was requested to work to certain 
primary conditions which it was thought necessary to 
impose as governing the use of an insecticide. These 
conditions were briefly as follows : — 

(1) Non-inflammability. 

(2) Absence of offensive smell to which exception 
would be taken by members of Parliament. 

(3) No effect as regards discolouration of the timber. 

(4) That the solution should not be a volatile poison, 
and yet be an effective insecticide with some degree of 
permanence in action. 

These conditions were recognised as limiting the 
choice of materials, but they were observed very faith- 
fully by Professor Lefroy, who eventually produced a 
solution made up as follows : — 

Tetrachlorethene . . . . . . 50 per cent. 

Cedar Wood Oil . . . . . . 6 ,, 

Solvent Soap . . . . . . . . 2 ,, 

Paraffin Wax , . . , . . . . 2 ,, 

Trichlorethyelene . . . . . . 40 ,, 

(The last used as a diluent onlyi. 

The basis of Professor Lefroy ’s recommendation was 
scientific, as he took into consideration all the known 
facts concerning the life history of the beetle, endeavouring 
to destroy it at certain specified phases of its life. His 
theory was based on the following facts : — 

The “ Death Watch ” beetle is known to go through 
a complete metamorphosis after its initial stage as a 
minute egg laid within cracks and crevices of the timber 
by the female beetle. The minute larva hatches out by 
natural temperature, and immediately bores its way into 
the oak, continuing its destructive action in the timber 
for a period of roughly three years. This is the stage 
Avhen the destruction in the oak occurs, the tunnels 
being generally in a longitudinal direction up and down 
the grain of the wood. 

The larva finally is transformed into a pupa or chrvsahs, 
after having bored its way to within a microscopically 
thin film of wood adjacent to the outer air. After a 
lapse of time, the perfect beetle emerges, eating its way- 
through the timber film, and taking its nuptial flight. 
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Professor Lefroy concentrated his attention upon the 
periods in the life history of the insect, e.g. ; — 

(а) When it enters the timber, and 

(б) When it emerges from the timber as a perfect 
beetle. 

He recognised the practical impossibility of destroying 
the larvae in the heart of the wood, and he ruled out 
methods which involved impregnation of the whole 
bulk of the timber, either with or without pressure. 

Professor Lefroy also considered that it was impossible 
to destroy the insect during the period of its complete 
emergence and flight from the wood. This might 
indeed have been done by the use of a very poisonous 
gas, which, however, could not be used in structures 
subject to public use. 

It was finally found that the liquid devised by Professor 
Lefroy had an adverse effect upon the health of workmen ; 
as one of its principal ingredients was discovered to be 
a virulent liver poison. The workmen were therefore 
equipped with gas helmets, and enquiry was directed 
towards the discovery of another detergent, not subject 
to the disadvantages of the first. 

As a result of an extended investigation a suggestion 
received from Messrs. Heppells, the chemists, was 
submitted to Professor Lefroy ; and it was agreed that 
an equally effective and non-poisonous alternative solution 
was in fact found, and the utilisation of the first solution 
was then abandoned. 

Dr. Lefroy experimented with the proposed new solu- 
tion, and agreed that its detergent effect was quite 
satisfactory. The principal ingredient is the mixture 
of ortho-para-dichlor-benzene, with other ingredients 
such as solvent soap, cedar wood oil, etc. 

After the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, Professor 
Lefroy was engaged on many special entomological 
enquiries which precluded him from taking the keen 
personal interest in the problem of the eradication of 
the Death Watch beetle, as he had done previously. 
He did, however, assist in the proposed method of the 
application of the insecticide, in order to ensure that the 
maximum success should be obtained, and, on many 
occasions, visited the Hall before igi6, in which year 
he went to India and to Australia, in order to undertake 
enquiries into, and give advice upon matters of special 
entomological difficulty in those countries. 

After the termination of the War, he again took up 
the study of the special problem of the eradication of 
the Death Watch beetle, and about the time of his 
death, he wrote to me suggesting certain modifications 
in the solution then being used as a detergent. He w’as 
not quite final as to their superiority, as he apparently 
had many liquids under examination and extended trial. 
Like a true scientist, he never contended that he had 
found a complete solution of the problem of destroying 
Xestobium Tessellatimi, and he outlined a further extended 
enquiry, which he hoped to undertake in the future. 
His untimely death has robbed science of a very original 
personality whose most distinctiv'e attributes were those 
of a high enthusiasm, directed by scientific thoroughness, 
and an unquenchable belief in the final success of investi- 
gations conducted by the exact application of physical 
and natural law's. 


Obituary 

CANON H. F. WESTLAKE. 

Minor Canon H. F. Westlake, F.S.A., M.V.O., 
died very suddenly on 27 November, at his house in 
the Cloister of Westminster Abbey, after being present 
at the funeral service to Queen Alexandra. The 
announcement came as a swift shock to an exception- 
ally great number of friends, and his death will be a 
permanent loss to the antiquarian and historical studies 
in which he was a master. He was only 46 years old, 
and that he had accomplished so much in this short 
term of years is quite amazing. A particularly hand- 
some and strong-looking man, there seemed to be 
nothing of the inv'alid about him, but he had a severe 
illness two or three years ago and that may have pre- 
pared the way for the final overstrain. Born at 
Gloucester in 1879, he W'as educated at Christ’s Hospital 
in the City of London and at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

In 1909 he went to Westminster as Minor Canon, 
and a year later was made Custodian of the Abbey. 
“ There could not have been a happier appointment, 
for thenceforward he devoted himself with enthusiasm 
to the study of the Abbey, its architecture, its historical 
associations and its wealth of medieval art.” The 
Abbey documents might well stir the mind of a born 
historian. For some dozen years or more before 
Mr. Westlake came to Westminster the late Dr. Scott, 
who had retired from the Manuscript Department of 
the British Museum, had laboured steadily at index'ing 
the great mass of material, and at his death Mr. 
Westlake took up and continued the task. The 
wealth, the burden, of these documents can hardly be 
guessed, and I remember that Dr. Scott told me that, 
in some branches like charters, he believed it to surpass 
the British Museum. Here Mr. Westlake soon 
gathered material for history and wrote an admirable 
account of the City of Westminster for the “ English 
Towns ” series, as w'cll as studies of St. Margaret’s 
Church, and of the Palace of Westminster. In 1916 
he published a New Guide to the Abbey, and in 1923 a 
fine big scale History of the Abbey, in two volumes, “ in 
which the whole story of the Abbey was told with such 
mastery that it will long remain the indispensable 
authority.” His knowledge of the fabric itself 
equalled his grasp of the documents. He had a w'ay 
of writing lucidly and almost lightly which makes 
the large volumes delightfully easy to read. This 
immense piece of work would probably not have 
been his biggest gathering from the documents 
if he had continued to be their guardian. Only 
a week or two ago, and nearly the last time I saw him, 
he told me that he was hoping to take up the publication 
of a Calendar of the historical material in the Abbey 
archives. He was most kindly, open, and brotherly to 
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deal with and his death is a personal loss and sorrow 
to the writer. \V. R. Lethaby. 

EDMUND LIVINGSTONE WRATTEN [F.]. 

To write of one who has been taken from us so suddenly 
and so prematurely, at the very point of the severance of a 
close friendship of twenty-seven years, is an almost 
impossible task. Like another architect whose earlv 
death we still mourn — W. H. Ward — Wratten won in a 
peculiar degree the affection of all with whom he came 
into contact. He spent himself unsparingly and main- 
tained the highest traditions of an arduous but ill-requited 
calling. 

He was articled to the late James Williams (surviving 
partner of George Devey) on 13 June 1893, and carried 
on the whole of his business, for the most part unaided 
but with conspicuous ability, until Air. Williams’s retire- 
ment in 1905. Just before this Air. Williams took 
Wratten into partnership, and from September 1905 
Wratten and I took over the practice which we have 
since carried on together. He had studied at the Schools 
of the Architectural Association, and passed the examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute, becoming an Associate in 
1902. He was elected to a Fellowship in the present year. 

In July 1915 he joined the R.A.AI.C., and was on 
active service in France with the z-ist London Field 
Ambulance (56th Division) from February 1916 to 
January 1919. He was mentioned in dispatches (1916), 
and was m the following actions ; 1916, Gommecourt, 
Somme (Combles) ; 1917, Arras, Ypres, Cambrai ; 

1918, Vimy, Bullecourt, La Grande Hounelle (the final 
advance). The war affected his health seriously and no 
doubt contributed to his early death. 

Wratten’s architectural work was chiefiy for private 
clients and consisted mainly of country and town houses. 
He could without difficulty have made a name as a black 
and white artist ; his illustrations to London Survivals 
(Ditchfield) and to Gardens in the Making are examples 
of his skill. He won the open competition in the 56th 
Division for a design for the cover of the Divisional 
magazine, and he illustrated the published history of the 
unit. 

Tuned to the finer issues of life and art, he was perhaps 
too sensitive to sustain for long the strain of modern 
business life, but he will long be remembered as a fine 
artist and a loyal comrade. W.alter H. Godfrey. 

FR.ANCIS SEYAIOUR LESLIE [Hon.A.] 

Colonel Francis Seymour Leslie, retired list Royal 
Engineers. Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. 

Bom 15 October, 1851, son of Francis Seymour Leslie, 
Esq., of the Home Office. Educated in Paris, Stubbing- 
ton House, Fareham, and the Royal Alilitary Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Commissioned in the Royal Engineers, 1871, and re- 
tired as Lieut. -Colonel and Brevet-Colonel in 1903. 

Served in Gibraltar, Egypt and Bermuda. In Egypt 
he carried out the trigonometrical survey of the city of 
Alexandria in the years 1886 to 1889. 

In Bermuda he was Commanding Royal lingineer and 
was responsible for the preparations and maintenance of 
the camps for the Boer prisoners of war during the 
South African War of 1899-1902. 


Early in his Army service he specialised in architec- 
ture and building construction, and m 1891 he was ap- 
pointed assistant in the Barrack Construction Branch of 
the War Office, and later became head of this branch. 
This appointment he vacated in 1898 on promotion to 
Lieut. -Colonel and posting as Commanding Royal En- 
gineers at Exeter. 

E.xamples of his work are to be found in the cricket 
pavilion of the Royal Alilitary Academy, Woolwich ; a 
memorial screen in the Garrison Church at Woolwich and 
the Intarfa Barracks in Alalta. 

He was elected a member of the Society of Architects 
in 1891, and later became a Vice-President. He was also 
a member of Council and Hon. Examiner of the Society. 

He was elected an Plonorary Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1918. 

During the war Colonel Leslie served as a member on 
the Executive of the Architects War Committee, to the 
work of which he devoted much time and sympathy. 

For many years he was an examiner in practical geometry 
and building construction for the Science and Arts 
Department, South Kensington. 

LT.-COL. P. G. FRY, C.AI.G., D.S.O. 

It is impossible for me to express how much I feel the 
privilege of being permitted to add one of the last pages 
to the volume of memories of Peter G. Fry. To cast 
one's mind back over 30 years and recall the first meeting, 
the first impression, is no easy matter unless one associates 
with that meeting some deedor action beyondthe common- 
place. It was during the first week when I was being 
initiated into the mysteries of our craft and struggling 
with the Tuscan Order, and the printing in particular, 
that Fry came to my rescue, and to the best of my recol- 
lection inked in all the titles. Such was the little deed 
that meant so much, and rarely if ever do I see the Tuscan 
Order without recalling the incident. To one other 
personal matter I am bound to refer, otherwise I should 
feel a traitor to his memory. It was entirely due to his 
advice that I left the office (where he was an assistant) 
and became articled to Henry Dare Bryan, a man for 
whom Fry had the greatest admiration. I have never 
ceased to acknowledge my indebtedness to Peter Fry for 
such a vital change in my professional career. I had 
known him scarcely a week, but I did not hesitate to 
trust him. What he did for me, he did for many. He 
was ever ready to extend a helping hand ; to him it was 
as natural as the salutation of the day. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and up to the time of relinquishing 
practice — a couple of years ago — it was a custom rather 
than an exception for him to work far into the early' 
hours of the morning. His practice was extraordinarily 
varied, but he had the ability of rapidly- absorbing tech- 
nicalities and quickly getting at grips with a scheme. 
First and foremost Fry was a constructionalist, but by 
sheer force of character and unrelenting study the 
lesthetic quality of his works reached a standard far 
beyond the average. For many years he was actively 
interested in the Weston-super-AIare School of Art. 
As a member of the Bristol Society of Architects, he did 
much to uphold the status of the profession in which he 
was esteemed by- all his colleagues. 

C. F. W. Denixg [F.]. 
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[PRESIDENTIAL BADGE OF THE WESSEX 
SOCIETY. 

The members of the recently formed Wessex Soc ety 
of Architects, which incorporates the Bristol Society of 
Architects and the Gloucestershire Architectural Associa- 
tion, have marked the inception of the amalgamation of 
their Societies by providing a badge for their President. 

The badge is of 9 carat gold and depicts the Golden 
Dragon, the old ensign of Wessex set up by King Harold 
at Senlac and carried by Ethelhun at the battle of Burford. 



This Presidential badge is the work of Wessex artists 
and craftsmen, for it was modelled by Mr. W. G. Sim- 
mondSjthe well-known sculptor of Oakridge, from a sketch 
design by Mr. Thomas Falconer, F.R.I.B..A.. of .Amberley, 
and cast by Messrs. Singer of Frome. 

The reverse of the badge is engraved with the same 
design as the face, and the rim has the following inscrip- 
tion : — “ This badge was presented to the Wessex 
Society of Architects by Alembers, a.D. 1925. G. C. 
Lawrence, President.” 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

The following letter has been addressed by the 
Secretary to all the members of the Royal Institute and 
to Its allied Societies. 

'^oth November, 1925. 

De.ar Sir, — The circulars recently issued to .Architects 
over the whole country by the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors have now received the con- 
sideration of the Council of the R.I.B.A. They desire 
at once to inform all members both of the R.I.B.A. and 
of the Allied Societies that nothing done by the R.I.B..A. 
in promoting legislation for the registration of .Architects 
will affect detrimentally the interests of any person now 
living by the practice of Architecture. 

This alleged danger to the interests of .Architects not 
members of the R.I.B.A. put forward in the circular of the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surv'eyors as 


a reason for Architects becoming members of that body, 
is therefore non-existent. No person now living as an 
Architect will be prevented from or restricted in the 
exercise of his profession by any Registration Act pro- 
moted by the R.I.B.A. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., in view of the recent 
amalgamation with the Society of Architects, regard the 
formation of another architectural body as more likely 
to weaken than to help the profession, and would draw the 
attention of Architects outside the London area, who are 
still unattached to any organisation, to the fact that they 
can, by becoming members of an .Allied Society of the 
R.I.B..A., obtain fuller advantages than any that can be 
offered by the suggested Incorporated Association of 
.Architects and Surveyors. 

Members of the R.LB..A. or of the .Allied Societies who 
help to establish independent architectural organisations 
are not assisting the cause of Registration, but are dividing 
the profession and destroying the professional unity which 
has onl5' just been achieved after many years of effort. — 
Yours faithfully, 

I AX MacAlister, 

Secretarv. 

VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

The following visits have been arranged by the Art 
Committee for the current Session : — 

1926. — 23 Jan. (Saturday) ; The Second Church of 
Christ Scientist, Bayswater ; The Armenian Church, 
Kensington, 

20 Feb. (Saturday) : Messrs. Courtauld’s New Premises. 

20 March (Saturday) : Devonshire House Buildings : 
(i) Piccadilly Building; (2) Messrs. Cook and Son’s New 
Premises. 

10 April (Saturday) ■ ^’Chiswick House. 

I May (Saturday) ; Stowe School, Bucks. 

*X.B. — It will be necessary to limit the numbers for these 
\ isits. In these cases tickets will be balloted for if the number 
of applications exceeds the limit prescribed by the proprietors 
or their agents. 

C.AMBRIDGE UNTVERSiTAh 
.Architecture Ux'der the New Statutes. 

The University Commissioners have reccmmtndtd a 
Faculty of Fine Arts in the University and have decided 
that Architecture shall be a Department under this Faculty. 

A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the patment of premiums normallv con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are iisually 
payable wdth the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society’s 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W. l . Telephone : 
Mayfair 434. 
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LEGAL. 

Atkin.son .».n'd Long v. Wellbrook S.-\.vit.\ry L.wndry Co. 

This case, tried before Mr. Justice Branson, at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, on 9, to, and n November last, was 
a claim by Mr. Long [T.] for architects’ fees amounting 
to L39^ t3®' totl. for abandoned work, the extension 
of the defendant’s laundry. The defendants dented 
liability, and counterclaimed £ 1 74 n s . , quantity surveyors 
fees they had been obliged to pay and damages. 

The issue turned on whether IMr. Long’s approximate 
estimate of £5,000, in March, 1923, based on a ground 
plan prepared by a Mr. Neame, a laundry expert, was 
the limit of expenditure within which he had agreed to 
produce plans, and obtain tenders for the required 
extension. 

Evidence was given of many additions that were made 
from time to time to the original scheme, until the 
drawings were finally approved in May, 1923, incorpora- 
ting these additions, and Mr. Long was instructed to 
obtain competitive tenders. Mr. Long completed tbe 
contract drawings, and instructed a firm of quantity 
surveyors to prepare the quantities and in June, the 
defendants imposed conditions not previously contem- 
plated, under which the work had to be carried out. 
Tenders were received in July, the lowest being £7,383. 
About this time, Mr. Long sent his clients the R.I.B.A. 
scale of fees. In August, the defendants informed 
Mr. Long that they had decided to abandon the project, 
as the cost was prohibitive. 

Mr. Justice Branson, in his judgment, said “ it seems 
to me to be perfectly plain upon the documents that 
I must accept INIr. Long’s version of the verbal discussions 
which took place between them, and it follows that the 
defendants fail to establish that there was any limit 
of £5,000 imposed upon the building which Mr. Long’s 
plans were to involve, and, consequently, he is entitled 
to succeed.” The only comment which is now made 
upon the exact figure is that it is said that the scale fee 
of £350 includes time charged for surveying the existing 
premises, and preparing plans for the work. In my 
view, it does not. Judgment must be entered for 
the plaintiffs for £398 13s. lod. with costs, and the 
counterclaim must be dismissed with costs.” Mr. 
Justice Branson further decided that the plans remained 
the property of the architect, adding “ if the plans are going 
to be put into execution, then they ought to pay Mr. 
Long, not the two thirds (of 7.I per cent, on the lowest 
tender) for which I have given judgment, but his full fee.” 

The above case shows the importance of acquainting 
the client with the R.I.B.A. scale of fees. 

J. Dougl.as Scott [A.]. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

F.'tciLiTiES FOR Architectural Education .and 
Instruction in Building Construction. 

The Board of Architectural Education have appointed 
a special sub-committee to view and report upon the 
existing facilities for architectural education and instruc- 
tion in building construction in institutions other than 
those exempted from the R.I.B.A. examinations. 

This special sub-committee is now considering the 
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possibility of the development of existing facilities and of 
the provision of facilities where none at present exist. 

The sub-committee will be glad to receive suggestions 
or criticisms from those who are specially interested, 
together with any information as to e.xisting facilities, 
stating, if possible, the number of professional students of 
architecture in attendance at any institution named. 

Notices 

THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26, will be held on Monday, 4 January 1926, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes ; — 

To read the Minutes of the General Aleeting (Ordinary) 
held on 14 December 1925 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To read the following Papers : ” Lincoln Cathedral,” 
by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., M.A.Oxon. [F.], and 
Sir Francis Fox, J.P. [Hon. Associate]. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowshin class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 March 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
2 January 1926. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 


I’he following announcements are published by the 
Council on the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee : — 

MEMBERS OF THE R.I.B.A. AND PUBLIC 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Members are advised by the Council not to applv 
for salaried public appointments unless the amount of 
the salary is definitely stated in the announcement which 
invites applications. 

INSURANCE OF CLERKS OF WORKS. 

Members are advised to recommend their clients to 
insure the Clerk of Works against accidents occurring 
whilst engaged in his duties, as in such cases the liability 
of compensating him or his dependants, in the event 
of his death, cvould, in certain circumstances, fall upon 
the client. 

The Clerk of Works is entitled to claim against his 
emploA'er for compensation under the W orkmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, if his remuneration does not exceed 
£350 in any one year. If it e.xceeds that sum, he would 
still be entitled to claim under common law. 

A policy of insurance can be effected to cover the risks 
involved, and the amount of the premium can be ascer- 
tained from insurance offices. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

15 Febru.^ry, 1926. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday, i8th 
January, 1926. 

AS FELLOWS (19) 

Allcock : Edw.lrd Thom.as f.-I. 1896], 12, Baxter Gate, 
Loughborough ; Ashfield, A.shby Road, Loughborough. 
Fre.\d : HoR-\ce Ch.vrles [,■!. 1905], Portsmouth Road, E.sher ; 

Millmead, Lower Green, Esher. 

Gold : Hugh Andrew, M.C. [A. 1913], 14, Bedford Row, 
W.C.i ; 31, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 
Goldsmith : M.ljor George H.vrtley, iM.C. [A. 1907], 
Headquarters, Imperial WarGraves Commission,'St. Omer, 
France ; “ Odstone,” Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales. 
H-\mpson : Joseph Louis [.d. 1910], to, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn ; 360, St. Helen’s Road, Bolton. 

Hughes : Thom.^s H.wold, A.R.C.A. (Arch. London). 
F.S.I., F.R.G..S. [-1 191 1], 167, Renfrew Street, Glasgow ; 
27, Ashton Road, Glasgow. 

Newnum : Eric George [A. 1910], State Buildings Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo; i, Sh.tria el 
Walda, Kasr el Doubara, Cairo, Egypt. 

Robertson : Alf\.^nder Robert [A. 1902], 91, Brick Lane, 
E.i ; “ Nutbourne,” Leigh Cliff Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

Scott : Eric Whfrid Boning [.-I. 1912], 24, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich ; Hill Cottage, Harvey Lane, Thorpe St. An- 
drew, Norwich. 

Scott : Theodore Gilbert, M.C. [H. 1914], 24, Castle 
^leadow, Norwich ; Littlewood, Harvey Line, Thorpe 
St. Andrew, Norwich. 

T.vit : Thom.as Smith [H. 1Q13]. i. Montague Place, Bed- 
ford Square, W C ; 48, Rotherwirk Road, Golders 

Green, N.M'.i i. 

IAvlor : S.VMUEL PoiNTON [A. 1908], Ministrt of Health, 
Whitehall, S.W. ; hr, Roxeth Hill, Harrow-on-the- 
FIill. 

^Fetlev : Ch.arles Reginald f.-i. 1913], 240, Beater Hall Hill, 
Montreal ; 4.291, Montrose Atenue, Westmount, P.Q.. 
Canada. 

We-Stwood : Percy James fA. igoii, 7 and 8, Adam .Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 ; “ Nutfield,” Weybridge, Surrey. 

A/id the fdUfuiiii" Licentiates, v:ho are qualified under Section 
IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Chartet of 1923 • — 
Anderson : Arthur Ernest, 3.299, St. .Adele Atenue. A.'on- 
treal, P.Q., Canada. 

Finl.ayson* : Willi.a.m, Strathearn Lodge, Crieff. Perthshire 
H.all.aai : Arthur Henry, Denbigh Chambers, Bottling 
Green Street, Leicester ; " Bodtteni,” Knighton Church 
Road, Leicester. 

Pritchett: Herbert Dewes, 12. High Row, Darlington; 
9, Elton Parade, Darlington. 

And the foUouinq Li.entiate, T.ho has passed the auuhfMnq 
examination 

Clel.and : John Stockwin. M.B E., Chief Government 
Architect. L nion of .South Africa, Public Works Depart- 
ment, C’nion Buildings, Pretoria, .South .Africa. 

AS ASSOCIATES (6). 

Ali : S. Aziz [Passed five years' course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final E.xamination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], Nett- 
Lane, Flyderabad, Deccan, India. 

.Alsop ; George Hatherley [Final], 29, Thornton Street, 
Ketv, Alelbourne, Australia. 


Barnes : Thom.\s Scott [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Morden Lodge, Morden, Surrey. 

Biiut.a : Gop.alji Muiqi [Final], c o Alessrs. Gregson, Batley 
and King, Chartered Bank Building, Fort Bombay, 
India. 

Meikle • Edyth [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 27, Parlia- 
ment Flill, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Si! COCK; Fr.ances Thelma [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination after passing E.xamina- 
tion in Professional Practice], The Cross, Huyton, Liver- 
pool, 

AS HON. FELLOAA' (lU 

Dicksee : Sir Fr.ank, P.R.A., 3, Greville Place, N.W 6. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (i). 

Griggs: Frederick L.lndseer Maur, A.R.A., Campden, 
Gloucestershire. 


Competitions 

BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 

The Corporation of Blackpool invite competitne 
designs for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the new park. Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.B.E. [F]. Designs to be sent in not later than 
Saturday, 13 February 1926. Conditions may be 
obtained from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing £i is., which tvill be returnable if a bonn 
fide design has been submitted. 

NEWCASTLE POLICE AND FIRE BRIGADE 
STATION. 

First Premium (j(,5oo) awarded to Messrs. Ivor Jones 
and Percy 'J'homas, 6 and 7, St. John’s Stiuare, Cardiff'. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH. 

NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 

PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 
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COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 

West Bro.mwich Perm-\n'ext Benefit Building 
■Society 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. V.'. Alexander I Iar\ ey,F.R.I.B.A., 
as assessor in this competition. 

TOPSIIAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of £.^0, £4° and £^o respectively are oflered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr, Walter Cave [F.] 
Last day for c]uestions, i January 1926. Designs to he sent 
in by i April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
IS. 

BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GAL.LERY 
COMPETUnON. 

Proposed new Art Gallery' and IMuseum, Birkenhead. 
Premiums offered £^$0, £'!- 1 S ‘ind jf'ioo respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R S..\. [F.]. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an office within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead Town Hall for the twelve 
months at least prior to i January 1924. Contlitions may- 
be obtained from E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Biikenhead, 
by depositing £2 2s. 

GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not m accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The F^d^ration Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Air. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AAIROU COAIPETITION, CAIRO. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Co.nstruction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 


An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition w'hen ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Roy'al 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can De procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-Genera! of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable m advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.i. 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed new College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen’s Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and £200 are offered. Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 2s. Designs to be sent in not later than i January 
1926. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA, 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to nooii. 




From an Original Drawing by Giuseppe Galli da Bieiena 

From the R I.B.A. Collection 
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The Condition of the Building Industry 

With Especial Regard to the Shortage of Skilled Labour and the Increased 

Cost of Building Work 

BY HERBERT A. WELCH [E.]. 

[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 14 December 1925]. 


O N one previous occasion only I think — at 
least during recent years — has the Council 
of this Institute considered it opportune 
that its members and other parties interested 
should, within these walls, be given an opportunity 
to focus their attention upon a matter having for 
its purpose a general survey of the condition of the 
building industry, with a view to determine whether 
the e.xisting difficulties with which the industry is 
beset can be overcome to the lasting satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

To this end I might express the hope that out 
of the multitude of counsels gathered here to-night 
will come wisdom. 

Within the scope of a single paper it might be 
wearisome for you were I to attempt more than to 
touch upon many of the contributing causes to 
the present position. For this reason I shall 
concern mvself chiefly with the main causes and 
effects. 

Resulting from my investigations, I have formed 
the opinion that the chronic troubles from which 
the industry has suffered during recent years are 
not so much due to particular incidents or disputes, 
to special points of difference between the parties 
regarding what might at such times appear to be 
the cause for such disputes, as to the fact that there 
is underlying these disputes a deeply rooted feeling 


(frequently shared by both masters and men) that 
hardships and grievances are permitted to con- 
tinue because no sufficient attempt has been made 
in the past to tackle fundamental conditions. On 
this account many of the so-called settlements of 
past disputes have in effect been merely a post- 
ponement of the matter until such time as one side 
or the other considered the occasion most favour- 
able to its cause. The result has been that for a 
long time “ feeling ” — active or latent — has mani- 
fested itself within the industry. In such cases 
delay has not healed the wound but, on the con- 
trary, has caused it to fester with a tendencv to 
become poisonous. 

It is no new expression of opinion that “ con- 
ditions in the industry are worse to-day than ever 
they were ” — even the youngest of us have heard 
it before. We have to-night to consider whether 
or not there exists any foundation for that state- 
ment. If there is, it behoves us to examine all 
constructive proposals put forward which have for 
their object the betterment of these conditions. 
The existing agreements between the employers 
and employees expire in February of next year. 
It would seem, therefore, that now is the oppor- 
tune time to give calm, quiet and deliberate thought 
to our subject. For some time past there has been 
an expressed desire for “ a new spirit in industry ” 
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generally. Can we continue to view with com- 
placent satisfaction this growing desire without 
ourselves making a serious attempt to encourage 
this new spirit within the industry with which we 
are connected ? I think not. 

This question of “ a new spirit in industry' ” is 
not a new' one — indeed, it is very old — but it claims 
our attention on new ground. It is a question 
of business, not of sentiment. It has been forced 
to the front by the economic situation of the 
country, especially in regard to foreign competition 
and export trade, which has compelled a general 
recognition of the need of more efficient — that is, 
economical!}, efficient — production, and of indus- 
trial peace as an indispensable condition for 
securing it. Probably no one will deny that 
economic recovery is dependent on those con- 
ditions ; but at that point opinions begin to 
diverge, and they separate, as usual, into two 
extremes with a middle section between them. 
On w'hat we may call the extreme right there are 
employers of the old school wffio hold that if only 
trade unionism is kept in its place and they 
are allowed to run their businesses as they please, 
all will be well. On the extreme left are those who 
call the present economic situation the breakdown 
or collapse of Capitalism, and maintain that 
nothing less than a complete transformation of the 
existing order will be of any avail. The policy of 
the first, if effectively carried out, involves turning 
back the course of social evolution and reverting 
to a past order, w'hich is no more possible to-day 
than the restoration of the feudal system. The 
policy of the other offers no real remedy. The 
theory that public ownership and control would 
inevitably secure the superior economic efficiency 
that w'e need is supported by no material or con- 
vincing evidence. 

There remains the middle course, which is, in 
effect, the one that at similar times of reconstruc- 
tion has generally been followed at least in this 
country — namely, the gradual modification of 
existing conditions by ameliorative measures. 
But it is evident that this policy, as hitherto pur- 
sued, will not suffice. Something more is needed 
to promote that effective co-operation of the factors 
engaged in production which is seen to be neces- 
sary. The cry for a new spirit in industry is a 
recognition of this truth. Such a spirit is a 
necessarv preliminary because it supplies the 
motive power of action, and without a change of 


spirit there can be no real change of form ; but 
it must take a concrete shape to be effective. 
What shape ? That is the practical question. 
There can be no uniform plan, but there is a uni- 
form principle, which is perhaps expressed by the 
w'ord “ collaboration ” as W'ell as by any other. 
This is an essential condition of all good work 
done by men in concert. To produce the best 
result there must be the will to work together for 
it, and that is not secured by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances or coercion by authority, but by a 
common feeling and a common interest. The 
common feeling depends on the human relation- 
ship ; the common interest on the economic 
principle. It cannot be maintained that either 
has been satisfactory in the past or is at all generally 
satisfactory now ; and this is the reason for what 
in another industry — as recently as 1919 — -was 
called the “ psychology of low production.” It is 
a question of motive in industry. A solution of 
all the other difficulties w'ould be no solution for 
this one. 

The motive is the heart of the problem. For the 
best work there must be an adequate motive, and 
it wall not be forthcoming wdthout a change both 
in the human and in the economic relationship. 
The first concerns personal treatment. Authority 
and discipline there must be in all concerted 
operations ; but they can be exercised in different 
ways, as they actually are in different establish- 
ments. In some there is incessant trouble, in 
others none at all. In the former case employers 
put it all down to agitation (and somethimes that 
is a principal cause), but more often it is due to 
someone wielding authority and exercising it in 
a harsh manner. To be effective the change of 
attitude must be generally recognised and ob- 
served. With regard to the economic relationship, 
what is needed is such an interest in the prosperity 
of the business as w ill induce all those engaged in 
it to do their best, or at least such a direct reward 
for effort as will elicit the best. A combination 
of the two is the most complete solution of the 
problem. It is in this direction that American 
industry has taken so marked a lead. Effort is 
encouraged and interest in the common pros- 
perity secured by commensurate reward. 

The General Org.xnisation for the Manage- 

AIENT OF THE InDUSTRA'. 

It has become the custom — by accident, I 
think rather than by design — for representatives 
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of the employers and employees alone to deal 
with matters concerning the more practical and 
material side of the industry, probably because they 
represent the parties most directly concerned. So 
long as the machinery thereby set up has functioned 
for the general well being of the industry, it might 
be reasoned that he was a meddlesome busybody 
who would venture to introduce changes from the 
outside. It is a generally accepted axiom that 
onlookers see most of the game. Were we archi- 
tects but mere onlookers I venture to think that 
from that standpoint alone a good and sufficient 
reason could be stated for our venturing an expres- 
sion of view as to how best the game might be 
played. We are, however, not mere onlookers, 
but active participants in all the good and ill which 
befalls the industry. Yet how little we know 
about the causes and effects of certain fundamental 
conditions, the reasons why disputes arise, tending 
to acute feeling and sometimes ending in strikes ; 
which, in turn, are settled upon terms of which we 
know not until at breakfast or in the train we scan 
our morning newspaper ! 

We architects — and I would include in these 
remarks the quantity surveyors also — are, as it 
were, the third in a group of four — employers, 
employees, professional men and the community — 
who are interested in the welfare of the industry. 
The professional class by virtue of the position it 
holds is at once concerned with safeguarding the 
public interests, w’hich interests are in no way 
inimical to but are in very fact the essential 
interests of the industry, the prosperity of which 
in the widest sense is dependent upon its posses- 
sion of the public confidence. The interests of 
all parties concerned are therefore fundamentally 
alike. 

To give and to receive the fullest measure of 
benefit the industry as a whole should be happy 
and contented, the crafts sound and skilful ; pro- 
duction should be smooth, steady and economic. 

Can we architects play any useful part in creating 
such conditions ? In the past attempts have been 
made to this end. These attempts, how'ever, have 
failed to achieve any great measure of success. 

Trying to forget the past, is the time ripe to 
make a further and this time a successful effort to 
get together and pull together in an attempt to 
improve conditions and remove evils wEich are 
known to exist ? 

As a prelude to our own efforts let us consider in 


passing what has been the result elsewhere of cer- 
tain experiments along the lines I have in mind. 

]Mr. Robert D. Kohn, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, American Institute 
of Architects, in a letter to the Architectural 
Association Journal under date 19 June 1925, 
regarding a report of the Architectural Associa- 
tion’s general meeting on 27 April this year, 
writes as follows : — 

“ The report of your meeting and the discussion 
thereon by members of your Association seem to 
indicate that the situation in England with regard 
to the relations between architect, building labour, 
and the builder do not vary greatly from those that 
pertain in the United States. Here, too, we have 
until recent years had a series of disagreements 
betw'een the building crafts workers and their 
employers, the causes of which were unknown to 
the architects or ignored by them, and indeed it 
appeared as if neither party to these controversies 
wished to recognise the interests of anyone else in 
either the cause or the result of their quarrel. 
Sometimes when the situation became serious 
either labour or the employers would call upon the 
public to support their just (?) contentions, but as 
a general rule the disagreements were fought out 
privately, and sometimes the public interest was 
totally ignored or sacrificed in the terms of the 
final settlement. 

“ In the last few years we have made a beginning 
towards a change in this procedure. Reference is 
made in your report to the appearance of Air. 
Malcolm Sparks on one occasion before vour orga- 
nisation. We are glad to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Air. Sparks, for the plan of co-operation 
between the various elements of the building 
industry upon which we have embarked in the 
United States was primarily inspired by his efforts 
to organise the Parliament of the Building Industry 
in England during the war. As far as I can dis- 
cover, his war-time effort has left no permanent 
organisation of similar character in England. It 
inspired a movement, however, in this country 
which is carrying on with great success. 

“ I refer by this to the ‘ Congress of the Building 
Industry ’ which was started in 1920 in a preliminarv 
way in this country, and which in the last three 
years has developed into a group of local organisa- 
tions in half a dozen of our more populous com- 
munities ; New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Port- 
land (Oregon), Seattle and the State of New Jersey. 
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Each of these organisations includes within its 
membership what we call the technique of the 
industry (the architects and the engineers), the 
labour of all the crafts of the industry, the builders 
(here called general contractors), the sub-con- 
tractors, the building material manufacturers or 
producers ; the building material distributors, and 
hnallv, the representatives of finance principally 
interested in building loans. 

“ ^Ye are, therefore, gradually developing here 
through these local organisations a medium of co- 
operation between the various elements that jointly 
render a certain service to the public, and this co- 
operation enables each different function within the 
building process better to understand all the other 
functions within the process. Already each of 
these local groups has developed a system of ap- 
prenticeship training in the building crafts. This 
enlistment into and training for the industry is one 
of our most important problems as it is with vou. 
Time and again in different places efforts have been 
made to start systems of apprenticeship training 
through either the joint efforts of the labour 
organisations and employers or by these two groups 
with the co-operation of the local education boards. 
Frequently these efforts have failed. Since the 
Congress of the Building Industry has been formed 
renewed efforts in this direction have been under- 
taken under the guidance of the architects and with 
the co-operation of the other elements previously 
mentioned as being part of these groups (and with 
the local education boards). 

“ Just as an illustration of the results attained in 
three brief years of work I may cite that in New 
Y'ork City alone the number of apprentices being 
trained in various crafts has increased from a few 
hundred to two or three thousand. Here, too, 
there are restrictions by unions upon the number 
of apprentices to be introduced into any craft, but 
the neutral investigations conducted by our ‘ Con- 
gress ’ groups have shown that, as with you, there 
were in no trade as many apprentices being trained 
by the employers as were permitted by the union 
rules. Nor have we yet, even with our large in- 
crease above recorded, reached the maximum per- 
mitted bv the unions. Time enough to discuss 
these rules when this limit has been reached. 
Indeed, it is only fair to say that we frequently find 
a more ready response from labour in the matter of 
starting apprenticeship training than we get from 
the employers. 


“ Apprenticeship training is only one of the many 
educational efforts undertaken by the Congress 
groups, educational in the sense that they educate 
the participants in the efforts rather more than 
those ostensibly to be benefited. Seasonal unem- 
ployment ; unfair practices on the part of builders 
or of labour ; inadequate performance on the part 
of the architects ; industry codes of ethics ; surveys 
of likely shortages of materials or labour, are all 
topics that engage various Congress committees in 
the different cities . 

“ It must not be supposed that what we have 
done here has been all plain sailing or that we have 
solved the problem of industrial relations in the 
building industry in the United States. We have 
hardly scratched the surface of the problem. But 
we are certain we have started in the right direction. 
The fundamental principle announced in the de- 
claration of purpose of each of these Congress 
groups is that the object to be attained is the study 
of the functioning of the building industry through 
the joint effort of all of the elements that are neces- 
sary to the industry so that the mistakes and the 
difficulties may be done away with that lie in the 
way of an adequate service of the industry to the 
public. 

“ I hesitate somewhat to impose upon your time 
this statement of an experiment which is after all 
only' in its beginnings. By doing so can only be 
justified by two facts. One is that after all the 
inspiration for this move came from one of your 
own war-time experiments, and the other is that the 
results of our three or four years’ effort have already 
proven that this scheme of building industrv 
organisation in which the architects have taken a 
hand has produced what we may call a by-product 
even more important than apprenticeship training, 
the doing away with seasonal unemployment and 
the correction of unfair practices within the build- 
ing industry. This more important thing which 
has been accomplished, and which is recognised by 
hundreds of architect members of these Congress 
groups, is that the work done jointly on these 
various committees by architect, engineers, labour 
men, building trades employers and others inter- 
ested in building work has established between the 
individuals thus working together an understanding 
of and a sympathy with each other’s problems, of 
the functioning of the industry as a whole and of 
the relation of any one part to the whole, which 
unquestionably will result in a willingness to be 
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more reasonable when those difficulties arise. This 
realisation of a common purpose is in itself the 
most important thing that we think we have ac- 
complished. It is the recognition of the fact that 
the architect needs this kind of education as much 
as anyone else that has caused fhe American In- 
stitute of Architects to instruct the committee of 
which I happen to be chairman to encourage its 
members to invite the co-operation of others in the 
building industry to help in the formation of 
‘ Congress ’ groups, such as I have described, in 
every part of the country'.” 

I cannot help feeling that if possessed of “ the 
will to win,” a similar body set up in this country 
could and would do much excellent work. I 
further feel that unless some such body is created, 
and can be made to work in the right spirit, we must 
be prepared to face in the future continued trouble 
and controversy. 

I cannot speak for my friends the Quantity 
Surveyors, but I believe I am expressing the views 
of many members of this Institute when I say that 
we now are, as we have always been, ready and 
willing to play an earnest part in any such move- 
ment. Clearly we cannot move alone, nor of our 


own initiative, but if an invitation is extended to 
us by the other interested parties we shall not 
decline to give of our best to help in a further 
endeavour to find a way to lasting peace and 
prosperity in the industry. 

We will now pass on to consider the main causes 
for the difficulties and dissatisfaction within the 
industry, and at the same time examine a few 
suggested remedies. These difficulties may com- 
prehensively be grouped under five heads : — 

1 . Shortage of Skilled Labour. 

2. Casual Nature of Employment. 

3. Wet Time. 

4. Output. 

5. High Costs. 

I. The marked shortage of skilled labour has 
manifested itself mainly since the war — it has, how- 
ever, been going on since at least 1901 — and is at 
once the direct or indirect cause of many of the other 
difficulties in the industry. It has caused consider- 
able inconvenience to the building public, who have 
in consequence been unable to count upon the 
normal progress of building operations. This has 
resulted, on the one hand, in the postponement of 
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25,082 N 

5,281 

11,500 

( ' 

1921 

1,646 

1,107 

2,793 

.5,888 

3.560 

S.tSj 

1,622 

iy,8oi ) 



Painters f 

1901 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





160.201 ) 



and -| 

1911 

14,801 

19,831 

47,618 

42,021 

32,400 

18,441 

6,501 

181,613 r 

27,371 

5,959 

Decorators * ; 

1921 

12,311 

10,905 

31,210 

36,884 

32,755 

21,501 

8,676 

154,242 > 



, S \ 

1901 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 





64,924 ) 



Plumbers < ; 

1911 

11,634 

9,598 

17,449 ■ 

, 2,353 

8,367 

4,201 

1,366 

64,968 - 1 

15,849 

15,805 

( , 

1921 

8,856 

4,972 

10,742 

10,991 

7,716 

4,326 

1,516 

49,119 * 




Total decrease . . . . . . 1 83,226 168,853 


Compiled by Mr. A. Legge, Organiser, National Federation of Building Trades Employers, from figures extracted from Census returns. 
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work which might have been undertaken had the 
industry been better able to tackle it, and, on the 
other hand, where the speedy erection of business 
premises has been of vital importance, the ensuing 
delay caused by protracted building operations has 
resulted in serious loss of interest upon capital, as 
well as loss of prospective revenue from the pro- 
posed undertaking. The delay caused in making 
good the shortage of houses is so well known gener- 
ally that I need not here dilate upon it nor upon its 
consequent bad effect upon social conditions. 

In all cases where the supply of a commodity falls 
far short of the demand the immediate result is a 
rise in prices. To so high a level did the prices reach 
in 1920-2 that building ceased to be an economic 
proposition except in a few outstanding cases. To 
some extent costs have since been reduced, but 
public confidence has not yet been fully restored. 
While it cannot be held that shortage of labour 
has been or is the sole cause for this state of affairs, 
it has nevertheless been a potent factor. Table I 
(compiled from the census returns) shows under 
seven age groups a comparison in the number of 
craftsmen employed in the industry in the years 
1901, 1911 and 1921. 

In 1924 the Ministry of Labour compiled some 
statistics for the purpose of the Government’s 
housing scheme (see page 129) representing the 
number of insured persons in the building trades 
during the years 1913-1921 and 1924. These 
figures vary considerably from those shown in 
Table 1 . The figures on this table might therefore 
be considered to include persons registered under 
the census in the various trades mentioned, many 
of whom were either not then so employed, or were 
not then engaged in the building industry. 

From Table I it will be seen that there were en- 
gaged in the industry in 1921, 168,853 fewer skilled 
operatives than in 1901, representing a general 
decrease of about 24 per cent. 

The table shows a decrease in the various crafts as 
follows : 



Decrease. 

About 
per cent. 

Bricklayers , . 

28,558 

24 

Alasons 

43,289 

61 

Carpenters and Joiners . . 

64,73s 

24 

Plasterers . . 

11,500 

34 

Painters and Decorators . . 

5,959 

4 

Plumbers . . 

15,805 

24 


These figures appear to indicate that with a de- 
cline of 61 per cent, masonry is a comparatively 
dying craft. This is probably true only so far as the 


provinces are concerned. Every observant traveller 
has during recent years noticed — with feelings of re- 
gret — that the use of bricks, roughcast and similar 
materials, have to a large extent taken the place of 
stone in many of the districts where hitherto build- 
ing in stone — at least so far as the external walls were 
concerned — had been a tradition. The character of 
these districts is suffering accordingly, and archi- 
tects might on these two grounds well consider the 
desirability of making every effort towards a rebirth 
of this craft. In London it is probable that stone is 
as much in use as previously. 

The plastering craft, with a decrease of 11,500 
operatives — representing an average of 34 per cent. 
— is to-day clearly much below economic strength. 
Shortage in this craft is having a detrimental effect 
upon the industry generally by delaying normal 
progress not only so far as plastering work is con- 
cerned, but by the resultant delays and disorganisa- 
tion which inevitably affect the other trades follow- 
ing in its wake. It would appear that this craft is 
badly in need of additional apprentices with a view 
to increasing the number of operatives. In the 
meantime the industry would be helped if as a tem- 
porary measure — say, for one year — longer hours 
were worked in this craft. It behoves the responsi- 
ble parties to use every effort to bring the craft up to 
the requisite standard on at least two grounds {a) 
that until normal progress can be made with this 
section of the work joiners, painters, plumbers, and 
general finishing crafts must inevitably suffer in- 
convenience and ultimately a measure of unem- 
ployment ; {b) that if no other remedy is forth- 
coming in due course the market demand for the 
commodity will be met by the development in 
various forms of substitutes both in men and 
materials, some of which are already making their 
presence felt. 

The bricklaying, carpentering and plumbing 
crafts show a decline of 25 and 24 per cent, 
respectively. The effect of the shortage is most 
marked in the bricklaying craft, which operates 
detrimentally in the same manner as I have en- 
deavoured to indicate in regard to plastering, but to 
a greater degree, inasmuch as this craft operates in 
the earliest stages of building work and the progress 
of a greater number of “ following ” crafts is 
thereby hindered. 

In addition, there is another aspect of this ques- 
tion of shortage which must be noted. A reference 
to the age groups in Table I goes to show that, side 
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by side with a decrease of 83 ,226 skilled workers in 
the industry between the years 1911 and 1921, there 
appears during the same period an increase of 
7,146 (about 23 per cent.) in the number of skilled 
workers over the age of 64 years. From the figures 
above quoted and from those included under the 
age group, 55 to 64 years, there emerges one very 
clear indication : that wastage during the next five 
to 10 years must inevitably be high. 

Table II. — Compiled by Ministry of L.aboch in 1924. 

Showing the number of i } isii>ed persons in each trade at the 
dates mentioned. 



December 

October 

January 

Decrease 


1913 

1921 

1924 

1913- 

-1924 

Carpenters 

126,780 

132,260 

125,010 

1,770 

i'5% 

Bricklayers 

68,920 

62,170 

57,170 

11.750 


Masons . . 

38.870 

23,880 

22,270 

16,600 

42% 

Slaters 

6,650 

5,370 

5,210 

1,440 

23% 

Plastereis 

20,180 

130,860 

17,080 

16,070 

4,1 10 

20% 

Painters . . 

115,900 

106,860 

24,000 

18% 

Plumbers. . 

36,860 

35,840 

34,440 

2,420 

7°'o 

Totals 

429,120 

392,500 

367,030 

62,090 



It will be seen that these figures vary considerably 
from those given in Table I. The general con- 
clusions drawn from the latter table, however, apply 
also in principle to the above table, but the totals 
and percentages would be different. 

In connection with these figures it must also be 
borne in mind that the hours now worked — 45 per 
week, compared to 1914, S3 per week — shows a fall 
of 15 per cent, in hours worked. 

I think I have produced sufficient evidence to 
show the extent of the shortage of skilled craftsmen 
in the industry generally and that this falling off 
has been going on steadily since at least the census 
of 1901. Further investigations are necessaiy' to 
discover the causes before we apply ourselves to 
solutions. For instance, we find that the falling off 
has not affected the whole country in the same 
manner. Until recent years — say the past ten to 
fifteen years — London and the other large cities 
were able to count upon a steady supply of the right 
kind of craftsman from the less populated centres in 
the provinces, satisfactorily to fill a large proportion 
of the normal vacancies occurring in the industry. 
Owing to a variety of reasons — among which are 
emigration and the general levelling up of rates of 
wages in the graded provincial areas — this source of 
supply has during recent years shown so marked a 
falling off that it can now practically be ignored in 
our consideration of the problem of the shortage of 
skilled craftsmen in the large cities. For all prac- 


tical purposes, therefore, we might now consider 
the industry to be similarly affected throughout the 
country. 

A general survev of the prospective supply of 
labour goes to show that in London, at least, 
there are more boys who wish to enter the industry 
than there are available vacancies, whereas in the 
provinces generally the reverse appears to be the 
case. 

Where the supply of prospective labour is short 
the principal reasons given whv young men do not 
enter the industry are stated to be as follows : 

1 . The Casual Nature of Employment. 

2. The Comparatively Low Level of Net Wages 
(having regard to time lost during the year owing 
to the casual nature of employment, insecurity of 
tenure, “ wet time,” and other causes. 

3 . The Small Increase of Wages of Skilled Men 
over the Wages Paid to Unskilled Workers, and to 
the relatively high wages obtainable by unskilled 
boys in what might be termed “ blind alley ” occu- 
pations. 

4. National Unemployment Pay for Persons 
under 21 Years of Age. 

5. The Supposed Social Inferiority of Workers in 
jManual Trades Generally. (This is accentuated by 
the tendency of elementary school masters to en- 
courage boys to enter clerical occupations with a 
view to indicate the high social standard of the 
school.) 

All of these objections can with co-operation and 
determination be mitigated or overcome. 

In an attempt to discover the most satisfactory 
solution to the problem of shortage of skilled labour 
(with which is closely allied the general improve- 
ment of conditions within the industry) five possible 
methods of entr}' into the industry might be ex- 
amined. 

1. Appenticeship to a Building Trade Em- 
ployer. 

2. Tuition in a Trade School, including inden- 
tures. 

3 . Over Age Apprenticeship . 

4. Promotion from Labourers. 

5. Dilution. 

Of these five methods Nos. 1 and 2 appear to offer 
the most satisfactory means whereby the shortage 
can be overtaken. 

The fullest possible development of the apprentice- 
ship system, together with that of training in tech- 
nical schools, is both urgent and vital if the existing 
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shortage is to be supplemented by bringing into the 
industry the right type of young man. From the 
examination of much data I have formed the 
opinion that hitherto the system of apprenticeship 
has not been developed to nearly its full extent. 

At the present time there exists between the em- 
ployers and employees an arrangement by which 
no employer may engage apprentices in any craft in 
excess of one to seven of the journeymen employed 
by him, with a maximum of eight apprentices in 
each craft. To the credit of the parties to the agree- 
ment it should be stated that this limitation has not 
been too rigidly observed, or the position to-day 
would be worse than we find it. Yet whereas 
in certain cases a greater proportion of apprentices 
has been agreed to at the instigation of certain firms 
— in consequence of which a greater number of 
apprentices are now being trained than probably at 
any time during recent years — there exists, never- 
theless, a real difficulty in obtaining in sufficient 
numbers lads to follow the various trade crafts in 
the industry, with the single exception of the car- 
pentering and joinery craft. So far as can be ascer- 
tained there are at present in London about 800 
lads serving the usual five years apprenticeship 
course in the various crafts, 160 of whom (on aver- 
age) will be available each year as journeymen. In 
addition there are about the same number of im- 
provers, mainly boys without indentures and others, 
who are suffering some measure of disability. 
In addition there are in the various trade schools 
about 140 to 160 lads being trained for a period of 
three years. This, on an average, would indicate a 
total number of about 370 young journeymen likely 
to enter the various crafts in the London area each 
year. The wastage from various causes I have com- 
puted to be at least 800 to 1,000 journeymen each 
year. It will therefore be seen that at the present 
rate about 33 per cent, only of the normal vacancies 
in London can be filled by apprentices now being 
trained. 

In order to increase the number of apprentices 
with a view to overtaking the existing shortage of 
labour, it would, I think, be well to consider— at 
least for a stated period of, say, 5 years — («) the 
advisability of amending the existing rules in order 
that individual firms might take an unlimited num- 
ber of apprentices, provided the agreed ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen (i to 7) was not thereby 
exceeded ; (J) That the Employers’ Federation 
should bring to the notice of its members in par- 


ticular and to the industry in general the vital 
necessity of encouraging the apprenticeship system 
by urging master builders to train a greater number 
of young men in the various crafts, in particular 
those crafts in which from time to time the shortage 
of skilled workers is most marked ; (c) That the 
notice of the Elementary School Authorities be 
drawn to the prospects in the industry for young 
lads when nearing the age for leaving school. In 
this direction stimulus might be provided if suitable 
propaganda work were undertaken in important 
centres of population ; id) That greater encourage- 
ment be given to apprentices to supplement the 
knowledge gained by them in the workshops and 
on the jobs by attendance at technical schools at 
least on certain evenings each week, and if possible 
one whole day per week during, say, the three or 
four years of their apprenticeship. It is generally 
acknowledged that operatives who have received 
technical school training in addition to working in 
the shops and on the job become far better fitted 
ultimately to occupy the positions of foremen, 
clerks of works and master builders. To this end 
added encouragement would be given if the 
Federations of Employers and Employees could see 
their way to grant a suitable sum for prizes and 
scholarships to students at recognised schools. I 
would add that in the event of the Federations 
adopting some such scheme perhaps the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. might consider the desirability of 
associating itself with such an educational project. 
In cases where an apprentice showed marked 
ability and progress as a result of supplementing 
workshop training with technical school study, his 
period of apprenticeship might be accordingly re- 
duced ; (e) That wages paid to apprentices should 
not bear unfavourable comparison with those ob- 
tainable by lads in unskilled trades. 

The desire for a general improvement in the 
status of the industry I have already dealt with. 

(3) Over age apprenticeship has, I believe, had 
some measure of consideration as a temporary 
means of providing additional craftsmen. By this 
method the prospective craftsman would be bound 
under a form of indenture providing for a minimum 
period of three years training. Of this period it 
appears to be advisable that one year at least should 
be spent in a trade school, where a curriculum 
suited to this special section should be applied. 
Owing to the comparatively high age — say 19-25 
years — for the commencement of such indentures. 
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some system of payment by grant would be neces- 
sary, and this might involve a difficulty not easy to 
overcome, especially in view of the comparatively 
small numbers of craftsmen likely to be produced 
by such an arrangement. 

(4) and (5). Promotion from Labourers and 
Dilution. — This is a scheme for increasing the 
number of craftsmen in the industry by introduc- 
ing into the ranks of the skilled craftsmen a number 
of semi-skilled men, thereby creating additional 
numbers of so-called skilled workers, many of 
whom are not necessaril)- capable of executing a 
high standard of work. Its advocates hold that 
there are many operations in building works which 
can successfully be carried through after compara- 
tively short training. Its opponents state that to 
employ upon building works men who are not well 
skilled in their job tends seriously to reduce not 
only the level of output, but also the general 
quality of the work. If such a scheme were adopted 
on anything approaching a big scale I fear that the 
dilutees would fail to get general employment on 
account {a) of the established tradition for a high 
standard of workmanship in the industry, {b) the 
disinclination of architects to produce a specifica- 
tion of works on a lower standard than that to 
which they are accustomed, and (c) the comparative 
failure of the scheme of dilution for ex-service men 
put into operation a few years ago. 

(2) Casu.\l N.ature of Employment. 

I think it will generally be agreed that, broadly 
speaking, a “ casual labour ” industry is an un- 
healthy and troubled industry. This was admit- 
tedly so in the past when, in relation to existing 
standards, the workers possessed a lower educa- 
tional equipment and were less organised than at 
present. 

The main evils of casual labour are uncertainty 
and waste of time and effort. Whatever may be the 
rate of wages ruling there is no certainty — on the 
contrary there is a grave uncertainty — that the 
operative will over any future period be given an 
opportunity to earn these wages. For the majority 
of men employed there is no reasonable security of 
continuous employment under the same employer. 
On the other hand, in the course of securing em- 
ployment there is a constantly recurring waste of 
time and effort, not to mention needless expendi- 
ture upon travelling fares, meals and the like, and, 
most important of all, loss of morale. Nothing is 

E 3 


more demoralising to the average human being 
than the uncertainty of employment. Can it be 
that these conditions must in their old form con- 
tinue to exist ? It may be that owing to fluctua- 
tions in the public demand for our commodity 
these evils will never be entirely eradicated ; were 
we, however, to concentrate upon a solution to this 
vexed question the evil might, I think, be consider- 
ably reduced. 

One or two suggestions occur to me as being 
perhaps worthy of consideration : — 

(a) Could not a building trade employment 
bureau be set up in all large centres of population 
whereby employers seeking men and operatives 
seeking employment could obtain mutual advan- 
tages ? Surely it would be more economically 
sound if employers or their foreman on the one 
hand were able to notify such an establishment of 
their labour wants, say, two or three days ahead, 
with a view to avoiding delay and to secure the 
more satisfactory dovetailing together of the work 
of the various trades ! On the other hand the 
operatives should welcome the opportunity thereby 
offered in being enabled to discover at a central 
bureau— -especially managed by the industry for the 
industry — the employers who at that time are 
wanting men, and so save time and avoid the 
disappointment so often now in store when walking 
from job to job in search of work. I gather that 
the headquarters of the men’s Unions have 
attempted some such arrangement, but owing to 
various causes the fullest use is not made of such 
arrangements as exist, nor do the existing arrange- 
ments appear to be capable of development along 
lines which are likely to be used to the full bv the 
parties concerned. Existing labour bureaus are 
not popular with either masters or men, and owing 
to their general nature could never impress the 
industry with the same degree of confidence as its 
own show. 

{b) It has become a custom with the public to 
view with favour the early spring for carrying out 
all kinds of decorations and jobbing work. These 
seasonal operations need adjustment in the interests 
alike of the public and the industiyL How often 
do we find householders and others delaying until 
the spring such operations as external painting and 
similar work when a glance at the condition of the 
woodwork, &c., clearly indicates that the materials 
will badly deteriorate as the result of such delay ? 
Two coats of paint applied to bare woodwork in 
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the autumn is as good as four coats in the spring 
after the winter rains, snow and frost have done 
their worst. Help and advice to the public regard- 
ing seasonal operations is capable of considerable 
development. Timely propaganda each year 
would bring appropriate matters to the public 
notice, who would be grateful for the advice and 
the industry for their patronage. Organisation 
and wide outlook could do much to reduce casual 
employment. 

(3) Wet Time. 

For many years this has been a vexed question 
and the cause of constant irritation within the 
industry. On the face of it, it certainlv seems a 
hardship that a section of the community’ should 
be penalised because of the misbehaviour of the 
weather. On the other hand the “ dole ” has made 
evident to all clear thinking people the ill effect 
upon human nature of substantial payment for no 
work. Every good foreman so arranges the exe- 
cution of his job that there is in reserve under 
cover certain work which is done at odd times by 
men who would otherwise be adversely affected by- 
wet weather. \\’ould not a temporary covering 
over the building at once reduce wet time to a 
minimum, increase output generally and lessen 
costs by reducing the time needed to carry out a 
job • I know it is not an easy operation, but I feel 
that it can be done if tackled with determination. 

Feeling that something more equitable might 
with co-operation be done, a group of architects 
after extensive enquiries found that a master builder 
in the London area had put into operation a scheme 
whereby all men in his employ-should be paid is. per 
hour w hen bad weather prevented work . I’he builder 
employ-ed on an average betw-een 75 and 100 men. 
The scheme was arranged on an experimental 
basis by joint contributions of 6d. per week from 
every- man employed, to which the builder added 
3d. per week per man. After more than two years’ 
working it was found that the amount paid out as 
“ wet time ” Avages did not exceed the 3d. per 
week contributed by- the employer, and during the 
tw o years a balance had accumulated amounting to 
about £185. This money has been used to give the 
men a holiday of two or three extra days — at Bank 
Holiday time — drawing their pay from the fund 
at the rate of is. 6d. per hour, thereby- providing 
an unexpected opportunity for the men, together 
with their families, to get away for a change. I am 


happy to hear that arrangements acceptable to 
both parties are nearing completion in regard to 
an official scheme for dealing w-ith this matter. 

(4) Output. 

In the w-idest interest of the industry and the 
community it is clearly the duty of all parties 
concerned to increase output to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with good w'orkmanship. I shall 
call attention to figures w-hich appear clearly to 
indicate that whereas the operatives in 1925 are 
earning 93 to 94 per cent, more w-ages than in 
1914, bricklayers and their labourers are actually 
taking longer to build a rod of brickw-ork. It may- 
be that there are contributory- causes other than 
labour to this state of affairs. Be that as it may, 
the present position is clearly- unhealthy- and 
uneconomic and cannot be allowed to continue. 
Personally I have ahvay-s had in mind that men 
in whatever station of life should be paid in reason- 
able proportion to their productivity. There is 
something clearly wrong with the psychology of 
the building trade operatives if they cannot be 
induced by higher wages and better conditions to 
give in return an increase of output. Nothing 
short of this can be accepted. I realise, how-ever, 
that to reach maximum output maximum effort 
must be made by- both sides working in unison. 
Every facility as well as reward must be given to 
accomplish this. There must be ample materials 
on the job — for obvious reasons a scarcity- of 
materials tends to slacken progress. Architects 
also can help considerably to this end. I doubt 
if we architects realise to w-hat extent the early 
delivery of our | in. and F.S. details, the early- 
placing of orders for specialists and sub-con- 
tractors’ goods and other matters in our control, 
help the builder and in turn the operative in the 
economic working of the job. In addition, the 
operations of the various trades must by foresight 
be made to dovetail into each other on the job 
without causing w-aste of time and a few days’ 
“ stand off.” 

I gather, too, that careful consideration — long 
overdue — is being given to such matters as economi- 
cal and easily- adjusted scaffolding, the easier and 
more speedy transmission of materials to the various 
positions where needed on the job. We are also 
giving consideration to the provision of some kind 
of portable bench or table the top of which would 
be about 2 ft. 6 in. above the level of the ground 
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or floor, upon which bricks, mortar and like 
materials could be placed and so save the effort 
and time expended in many cases by the constant 
bending of the operatives to floor level to pick up 
materials which should come more easily to hand. 
Did time permit I would wish to pursue this 
matter further, but I must pass on to 

(5) The Increased Cost of Building Work. 

The main factors in the cost of building work 
may be set down broadly under four heads : — 
(i) Wages, (2) Materials, (3) Overhead Charges, 
(4) Profit, in the approximate ratio of 40 per cent., 
45 per cent., 6 per cent, and 9 per cent, respec- 
tively. These figures will, of course, vary in 
each separate job. 

The total increase in the cost of building work 
to-day compared with 1914 is approximately 105 to 
110 per cent. The following table shows the rates 
of wages paid and the percentage of increase in 
the various trades in 1914 and 1925 : — 


Trade. 

1914. 

1925. Increase per cent. 

Painters 

9:/. 

i,8V 

128 

Labourers 


14 * 

106 

Scaffolders 

<)d. 

1/51 

95 

Masons . . 

.. III:/. 

I jqh 

S7 

Bricklayers 

ii\d. 

i/9i 

S7 

Carpenters 

II W. 

I ' 9 i- 

87 

Joiners 

.. III./. 

i;9i- 

87 

Plumbers 

.. Ilk. 

1/94 

87 

Tilers 

I ik- 

1/91V 

87 

Plasterer.s 

II id. 

1/9;, 

87 

The wages 

of operatives 

in the 

various sub- 


contracting trades may be said to have increased 
at about the same rate. The general increase over 
the whole of the trades would therefore be about 
93 to 94 per cent. These figures, however, do 
not indicate the total increase of wages on any 
particular job, which must clearly be governed by 
the proportion of labourers, painters, and scaf- 
folders (whose percentage of increase is the 
highest) in relation to the other workers engaged 
upon the job. 


The following table shows the approximate cost 
of certain building materials generally in use 
during the same period : — 


Materials. 

1914. 

1925- 

Increase per cent. 

Blue Lian lime (ton) 

21 

58/6 

179 

Stock bricks (i ,000) 

40 - 

98/6 

146 

Deal — Carpentry ft. cube . 

1/4 

3/3 

144 

Joinery, ft. cube . . 

2 6 

6/- 

140 

Tiles (1,000 of 1,200) 

52 '6 

120/- 

129 

Bath stone, ft. cube 

I 8 

3/5 

120 

York stone, fi. cu e 

2 10 

^-'3 

120 

ITetton bricks ( 1 ,000' 

28 — 

60- 

114 


Materials. 1914. i 9 - 5 - Increase per cent, 

Portland stone, ft. cube .. 2/6 5/3 no 

Sheet lead, cwt. .. .. 25/- 5°/- too 

Slates (1,000 of 1,200) .. 225/- 430/- 90 

Sand (yd.) .. .. 7,'- 13/- 84 

Paint (cwt.) . .. 46/- 82 '9 So 

Thames ballast (yd.) .. 6/6 10/- 54 

Steel ioists (ton) .. ..170/- 260/- 53 

Portland cement f ton) .. 36/11 60 /y 65 


In an endeavour to arrive at a general increase 
in the cost of materials it would be misleading to 
take all the above materials into account, for the 
reason that in an exceptional case only would they 
all be in use on one job. I have therefore, by a 
series of calculations, endeavoured to arrive at an 
equitable figure which shows the increase to be 
approximately too per cent. 

We must now proceed a further stage in order 
to ascertain the effect of these increases on the 
cost of work. The table following gives figures 
showing in detail the approximate prime cost of 
materials and labour required in a rod of common 
brickwork in cement in London in 1914 and 
1925 


1914. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4,300 Flettons at 28/- per M 

Unloading, etc., and stacking — labourer. 

6 

7 hours 

0 

5 

at 8d. 

0 

4 

8 

3 yards sand at 7/- 

I 

I 

0 

I ton cement at 36/ 1 1 

I 

16 

1 1 

Labour mixing — ^12 hours at 8d. 

0 

8 

0 

Scaffolding — Use and waste 

0 

I 

3 

Labour, 1 1 hours . . 

0 

S 


Biicklayer, 50 hours at ii ld. 

Labourer, 38 hours at 8d. 

• 2 

7 

II 

I 

5 

4 

1914 — Prime Cost 

• • £13 

13 

9 


1925; 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4,300 Flettons at 60 '- 

12 

18 

0 

Unloading, etc., 8 hours at 1/41 

0 

II 

0 

3 yards sand at 13/— 

I 

19 

0 

t ton cement at 60,9 

Labour mixing — 13 hours at 1/4] 

3 

0 

0 

17 

9 

io 4 

Scaffolding — Use and waste 

0 

0 

6“ 

Labour. 12 hours at i '5/ 

. . 0 

17 

18 

8 

6 

Bricklayer, 66 hours at 1/9V 

Labourer, 50 houis at i/4i 

5 

■ • 3 

3 

9 

1925 — Prime Cow . . 

•• £29 

13 

7 V 


It will be seen that in 1914 the prime cost was 
£13 5 ®- of which amount 14s. 5ld. 

represented wages. In 1925 the prime cost for 
similar work is shown to have risen to 9s. 9d. 
and £9 9s. 6d. respectively, thereby showing 
that labour costs have increased 2I times and 
materials rather less than twice. 

The table discloses a further matter of interest, 
viz., that whereas in 1914 the time allowed in 
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these costs for a bricklayer was 43 hours and for 
labourers (including scaffolders) 49 hours ; in 
1925 the time allowed for bricklayers has increased 
to 57 hours and labourers to 63 hours. 

From the above table it will be further noted 
that if the bricklayers and labourers would build 
brickwork in 1925 at the same rate as in 1914 
there would be a saving of £2 4s. 6d. per rod — 
or 24 per cent. — at to-day’s wages, and in addition 
profit, overhead charges, etc., would accordingly 
be reduced. This seems to be a clear indication 
that there are at least some men in the boat who 
are not pulling their weight. I trust that the 
bricklayers and labourers will not feel aggrieved 
if I appear to have selected them as particular 
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transgressors. They have been mentioned inci- 
dentally because the price of a rod of brickwork 
readily lends itself to a simple and direct indication 
of the position in a vital section of the industry. 

I would wish to develop further the question of 
costs, especially with regard to other contributory 
factors, hut time will not permit. 

I fear I have already occupied too much of 
your time. If, however, our meeting here to-night 
results — as I trust it might — in our giving renewed 
thought to a subject of vital interest to us all and 
to the public, perhaps in due course you will be 
rewarded for your patience and I might be for- 
given for the length of time I have held your 
attention. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR. 


Major HARRY BARNES [F.], in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said ; I rise with very great pleasure indeed to 
propose this vote of thanks, which is to be seconded by 
Mr. Nicholls, representing the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, and also by Mr. Coppock, 
who is representing the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives. So you are sure to get a very 
practical discussion at least from the two gentlemen who 
will follow me, if I myself am not able to contribute very 
much of a practical character. 

I think Mr. Welch did very well in pointing out, at the 
beginning, the rather exceptional character of this paper, 
because 1 think very much of our thanks to him to-night 
lies in the fact that he has raised a question of this excep- 
tional kind. Because here, where we mainly devote our 
attention to subjects of artistic and technical interest, we 
are plunged to-night into a subject which concerns itself 
not so much with the artistic and technical side of the 
building industry as with its human and economic 
relationships ; and it is all to the good that a great 
Institute, in times like ours, should show that we are alive 
to the fact that there are factors in the building industry 
other than those which concern us as artists and craftsmen. 
I hope that a result of this paper will be what Mr. Welch 
is trying to bring about, that is a real co-ordination 
between architects, contractors and operatives, a feeling 
that building is one, and cannot be carried on in water- 
tight compartments, cannot be carried on by any one of 
these three sections while ignoring the interests of any 
other. But we have gone to some degree in that direction 
for for more than a year we have had in being a Joint Con- 
sultation Board upon which architects and builders sit, 
and which came into being at the invitation of the builders. 

I think no more gratifying tribute was ever paid to this 
Institute than the fact that this great section of the 
building industry — whose relations with us are not 
always of the most amicable character — should have come 
to us and said “ Let us reason together.” Perhaps a great 


deal has not come out of that so far, but there are indica- 
tions of some very interesting developments. The latest 
is that we have a joint application coming to us from both 
builders and operatives to discuss a matter of interest 
to us all, that is the question of time limits in contracts. 
That is only a little indication of the movement which 
Mr. Welch, in his paper, is tr>’ing to develop. I will close 
my reference to this by saying that we should welcome a 
similar approach by the building trade operatives with 
the suggestion that we should join with them on a Con- 
sultation Board on which architects would sit side by side 
with craftsmen to discuss their common interests. So 
much for the main object, which I am sure the paper has 
furthered. 

And now just a word or two about the subject at large. 
One of the interesting features of this gathering is that you 
will listen, in a few moments, to two men who are dealing 
with this question from experience not merely gained in 
one area, but from an unusual experience gathered 
throughout the length and breadth of this realm, who see 
building carried on not only in London or Gloucester, 
or Bristol or any other part, but in every part of the coun- 
try, and who therefore know something about the problem 
at large. Looking at it from that point of view, I some- 
times wonder whether the problem is, in its essence, 
really soluble. The outstanding feature of it is the shortage 
of building labour. The bricklayer, the plasterer and the 
masons are not coming into the ranks as they used to 
come, relatively to the population at any given time, and 
it is thought that that may be remedied. I sometimes 
wonder whether it ever will ; whether the truth is 
not that we in this country are really passing away 
from these more primitive, coarse, hard, arduous occupa- 
tions, and tending to take up occupations which offer 
greater ease and more remuneration. I hope I am wrong, 
but the phenomenon we are seeing in the building industry 
is not confined to it. It is not confined to this country ; 
there is a general tendency in every country, as civilization 
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advances, for the people to drop off the more disagreeable 
occupations, those which subject them to real hardship, 
and take up what everybody looks upon as occupations 
which are advanced. That is the history of the individual. 
Every individual is always trying to better himself, to 
leave coarse and disagreeable occupations in which he 
is ill-paid, and get in to something which will require 
shorter hours and in which he will get more money. That 
may be true also of the community, and what we are face 
to face with here may be a great tendency in the life of a 
nation in a high state of civilization which we shall not be 
able to combat. It may be that we shall have to look to 
other nations to carry on some of these coarser industries ; 
but that is as it may be. 

Leaving that aspect and turning to the other question, 
that of output, on which stress has been laid in Mr. 
Welch’s paper, attention is drawn to the fact — and it is 
drawn here and in other quarters — that the same output 
is not being got from the craftsman to-day, particularly 
the bricklayer, which was obtained in the past. It may be 
that that is another fact which we have to reckon with. 
After all, the kind of output which is being measured is the 
output of physical energy, and I think it may very well be 
that as nations grow in civilization they may desire to 
carry more of their physical energy into their leisure time 
than to expend it in the time devoted to what is called 
work ! That, again, is a phenomenon not confined to the 
building industry. It is very common in the coal industry 
for people to publish statistics to show that the weight 
of coal hewed by the hewer to-day is not within the weight 
which was hewed 30 years ago, by some 30 per cent, or 
even 40 per cent. What we are faced with here may be 
something which is inevitable in the march of progress ; 
that if we want to increase output we must not look to 
increase it by making an added call upon actual human 
physical energy, but we shall have to look for increases 
of output to improvements in mechanism. It may be that 
along those lines the solution that we are hoping for is to 
be found. 

I pass on now to something a little more in detail, and 
with that I shall close. I have been very much struck 
by two sets of figures given by Mr. Welch. Speaking of 
the shortage of labour and the possibility of increasing 
it ; he spoke of it somewhat in the terms of its being a 
commodity, subject to the laws of supply and demand. 
I feel very certain that as long as labour is looked upon as 
a commodity and as subject to the laws of supply and 
demand we must look to everybody who controls that 
commodity to endeavour to restrict its supply. All who 
have a commodity to sell desire to restrict the supply of 
that commodity ; they want to come into the market with 
as little as they can bring, so that they can raise the price 
of the commodity. If the wages of labour are to be 
determined by applying the laws of supply and demand 
which govern commodities, I am sure there is no co- 
operation to be expected from those who have any 
influence in increasing the supply of labour. And I _am 
bound to add that I think that would be only natural. 

Figures have been given which, I think, call for some 
comment. We are given figures of the increase of wage 
obtained in the various crafts. If wages had been regulated 
during the last few years merely by the supply of labour , 


w'e might have expected the wages of bricklay-ers and 
plasterers to be very much increased, compared with 
1913, over those of painters and labourers, for the latter 
are admittedly in very much greater numbers than the 
bricklayers and plasterers. And yet the figure which Air. 
Welch gives us shows that the painters, who are the most 
numerous of all the crafts and in whom there has been 
the least reduction in number, have received the highest 
rate of increase, some 127 per cent., 1 think, as against 
87 per cent, for the bricklayers. There may be an explana- 
tion forthcoming — and it will be interesting to get it — 
why it is that, contrary to all the laws of supply and 
demand, the craft which has the largest number of men 
has been able to get the greatest increase in wage. 

The last point I shall touch on is the attractiveness of 
the profession. Theorising is sometimes apt to play one 
strange tricks, but I was theorising that the falling off in 
bricklayers and plasterers was due to the fact that neither 
of them was an attractive trade, and that you would find 
a boy much more likely to be a carpenter and joiner than 
a bricklayer or a plasterer. Yet the figures show that the 
falling off in joiners and carpenters is as great as that of 
bricklayers and plasterers. I shall be glad to hear from Mr. 
Nicholls or Air. Coppock some explanation of that point. 
Whether it is that the carpenters and joiners must march 
with the bricklayers and plasterers, and if you have a 
24 per cent, drop in bricklayers you will get it also in 
carpenters, I do not know. I am curious to know how it is 
that a more attractive trade, carried on in much better 
conditions — without “ wet time ” and under shelter — 
has decreased to the same extent as the more exposed 
trades of bricklayer and plasterer. 

It has been a very great pleasure to me to propose this 
vote of thanks to Air. Welch. 

Air. W. H. NICHOLLS (Past-President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers), in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said : running through Mr. Welch’s 
paper there has appeared an earnest desire that the 
architectural profession may take a larger share in con- 
ducting, guiding and moulding the forces of the building 
industry than they have been able to take in the past. In 
the Cotswolds, where I come from and where we say the 
type of England’s architecture is not excelled by any other 
in the country, you cannot stand in a church without 
feeling that there is a wonderful harmony in the work of 
building, both in its creative and directive force and the 
hand which put into operation what was directed by the 
brain. There has been a tendency in recent times to 
divorce the brain from the handicraft, and anything which 
will bring us back to a happy co-operation will be all to 
the good of the industry. 

There is one point which it will be w'ell to state at the 
outset, namely, that the building industry has always been 
a very self-contained industry as far as its government is 
concerned. The general public hear far more of our dis- 
agreements than of anything else, hut I assure you that 
our agreements far outweigh and outnumber our dis- 
agreements. The improvements which we have worked 
together for the good of the industry have been veiy great, 
and, incidentally, not critically, may I take the strongest 
objection to the statement that has crept into Mr. Welch’s 
paper — I do not know whether Air. Welch meant it to 
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come in in quite the way it has. He says “ The pro- 
fessional class, by virtue of the position it holds, is at once 
concerned with safeguarding the public interests.” We, 
as representing the business side of the craft, consider 
that there is no need for anyone to be set over us to safe- 
guard public interests. We shall always seek for the 
utmost co-operation, and that given, I am sure good will 
result to every one of us. 

I am extremely grateful that IMr. Welch has touched on 
what must be of deep concern to every employer and 
every operative, because we, employers and operatives in 
the building industry, have long ago reached the point 
where neither of us is git en control of the business side of 
the industry. The employer is only a servant, a servant to 
the community who brings him into being ; and if the 
command of the community at one moment is X, and at 
another 5X, and at still another minus X, you can under- 
stand the difficulty the employer is in to maintain con- 
tinuity of indentured labour. I think the best brains of 
decent people, who want life to be better for all, have been 
exercised in trj-ing to find a remedy, but I do not think a 
solution has yet been found. The building industrv’ is 
dragged down from its business side by competition. I do 
not want to be misunderstood about this. Competition to 
produce the best thing brings out what is best in a man 
and gives the best result. But competition in the business 
world produces the devil in a man. It encourages in him 
the desire to carry out the least he can. I say this with a 
knowledge of the industry and the competitive methods in 
various parts of the country. The successful business man, 
from this point of view, is the man who is able to give the 
least value in the competitive market for the money he 
receives. I cannot see any satisfactory way of conducting 
the building industry under our present methods of 
competition. j\Ir. Welch’s paper gives us the opportunity 
of voicing some of our difficulties. It is generally the 
practice, in asking for competitive estimates, to ask 
6, 8, 9 or even 10 builders who are on a general level of 
standing, and in addition one builder whose methods are 
entirely dissimilar. I am speaking of the experience of the 
trade generally. The Federation I represent only stands 
for federation so far as the observing of rules for guidance 
in the industry are concerned. The way in which a man 
carries out his business is no concern of ours. One point 
which must be borne in mind is the effect of legislation 
on the cost of industry, and if that is included in the “on 
costs ” IMr. Welch’s figures might be nearer the mark. 

From the employers’ point of view' I can think of no- 
thing but good coming from a tripartite movement which 
will assist the training of apprentices in the building 
industry. The best of employers in this countrt' have 
been striving to educate their members to receive appren- 
tices. From the operatives’ side we have received only 
goodwill ; it is only fair that I should pay tribute to that. 
We have far more difficulty in getting our employers to 
take apprentices than we have to get the goodwill of the 
operatives. All those who are really concerned with the 
future of the building industry cannot help being deeply 
concerned at the thought that the best brains of the country 
have been going into other industries. Why could not they 
come into ours ? It may be that through our own narrow- 
mindedness we have not made the industrc’ possible or 


attractive to them. The question of the flat rate may 
have retarded men of ingenuity and originality from 
coming in. But any action that can be taken which will 
direct reasoned and careful thought to increasing the 
personnel of the building industry and bringing in the 
best brains will be for the benefit of us all. It will increase 
production, it will diminish cost, it will improve the class 
of craftsmanship, and, if such a thing could come about, 
it would create in operative, employer and architect 
a sense of community of interest instead of what is perhaps 
accentuated more than is necessary, division of interests 
because we do not understand one another. 

I second tvith much pleasure the vote of thanks. 

Mr. R. COPPOCK (General Secretary, National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives) ; I want to 
support the motion before the meeting, but there are many 
things in the Paper that I want to criticise. I like the 
spirit which permeates the address. I am not going to deal 
with costs, as to what was the cost of work in 1914 in com- 
parison with the cost now. What I have to say on that is 
that our people have more sense to-day than they had in 
1914 or 1919. In former times their only education and 
recreation were very hard work, and they believe there is 
a certain amount of leisure which is due to the human 
body, as well as work. You will never get back to 1914, 
for in that year the position of building trades’ operatives 
was even worse than that of the agricultural worker in this 
country. If you take the wage rate of 1914, in comparison 
with that of 1925, you are showing a state of affairs which 
was very mean. We were too cheap, and so were architects 
and builders as well as ourselves. 

We, as operatives, are very pleased to be here this 
evening, and we would be very glad to have architects 
associated with us. We have always looked upon you in 
this Institute as somebody really superior, as standing on 
a pedestal, somebody not to be touched, giving your ad- 
vice to the builders, and always your advice has been 
directed against us. When we have met the builders on 
the question of increased wages, they have said “ The 
architects have said the cost of building is too much now, 
and we can’t gite you increased wages, because building 
clients are not making arrangements for work.” We 
should like to meet you to know whether you do say these 
things or not. We have our doubts. We want different 
conditions from even those we are enjoying to-day. We 
are not going to say our builder friends have opposed us 
when we have been trying to get better conditions ; they 
have done their best. We had the first national dispute 
for about a hundred years in 1924. We did not cause it ; 
of course they were responsible for it, not us ; we are 
peaceful people in the industry. But we believe they 
tried as far as was within their power and within their 
limited outlook. We are the most conservative industry in 
the nation ; architects are very conservative, so are the 
builders, and so are the operatives. W’e do not appear 
to be able to get away from the old ideas and the old 
traditions, but we have got to do so if we are going to 
attract people to our industry', especially if, as Major 
Barnes said, there is a tendency for people to get away 
from the arduous jobs of life. There should be a desire to 
get our boys to realise that our industry is really' a very 
noble one. I know that when I was learning my craft — 
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and I am one of those terrible bricklayers — I was very 
pleased indeed to be able to show my father what I had 
done, and I am very pleased now to go round and see 
some of the work I did when I was working — of course, I 
do not work now — I am a trade union officiall! If that sense 
of building something could be inculcated in our schools 
— and it is not — it would be a good thing. In fact, in our 
technical schools the first thing that is told the boys is, “ if 
vou are very efficient you will become a foreman, or pos- 
sibly a master builder.” It is sheer nonsense. That is one 
of the exceptions I take to the Paper. We take the trouble 
to train apprentices so that they shall be efficient, and then 
you take them in charge and produce from them foremen 
and employers of labour. It is workers we want. The em- 
ployer only pays our wages, he does not produce. I assure 
you we are willing to co-operate in any apprenticeship 
scheme. We have argued with the employers' association 
and they have agreed that it can only be solved by the co- 
operation of operatives and employers. But they have a 
very difficult task with their rank and file, quite as difficult 
as we have with ours. There is so little difference that if 
you went to a meeting of the operatives and one of theem- 
ployers and you were not told which was which you would 
not be able to distinguish between them. For instance, 
we have been talking on the question of wet time for five 
years, and we are still talking about it. 33 e believe it is 
possible to overcome some of the difficulties which pre- 
vent the industry attracting men to itself, and as long as 
we talk we are all right. But immediately we do something 
and set it down on paper there is a terrible row. '\3T go 
to committee after committee and meetings year in and 
year out, and immediately we do something the cat is 
among the pigeons. Recently we met in conference and 
agreed that certain things should be presented to a full 
committee on the contribution to be made for wet time 
to the operatives. And the most profound statements were 
then made — all on principle ; of course, the smallest detail 
becomes a principle — and it was said this could not be 
done and that could not be done. The real principle at 
the back of it is that we want to avoid paying anything ; 
that is the fundamental principle you have to face. 3 ou 
architects must help us on this question ; there must be 
some continuous employment. jMy father, who is a brick- 
layer, 61 years of age, has earned two hours’ wages in three 
weeks ; he is staying the rest of the winter with me. I 
have been in the north addressing meetings this week, and 
building trades operatives have informed me thatthev hate 
taken five shillings and sixpence home these last three 
weeks, and they have got to keep wife and children, borne 
operat'ves in a village I know have been on the Guar- 
dians for some time, Chester-le-Street, and that is a situa- 
tion which is not very nice. It is a position which the 
industry has got to tackle. I know we shall put the cost 
on, but in comparison with many things which are being 
supplied in this life what we are putting up is tery cheap, 
and it is durable. Look at the buildings we are erecting— 
I am not referring to the synthetic method of housing. I 
believe that the economic system has produced this buy ing 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, and it is 
said it is wrong. If it is wrong with us, it is wrong on the 
part of the people who are controlling the industry of this 
country'. There must be brought into industry more of 


the human element. It is said we are the people who 
violate all y-our schedules. Contracts are given to the men 
who will do the work the cheapest. I have heard it said, 
when tenders are being considered, “ 33T will give it to 
this chap ; we know he can’t do it at the price, so you 
must put an extra clerk of works on to watch him.” 33’e 
want to participate in the industry ; so far we have never 
done it. 33’’e have never been asked to have a voice in the 
management. 33T are told that is not our job ; what we 
have to do is to get on with our work, lay' the bricks, or 
saw that bit of timber, or do that bit of plastering. There 
was an effort made under the Industrial Council to bring 
us in, but we were shut out, and we had to go on our own. 
33e arc out to do the best we can for our people ; to give 
them the best economic conditions they can have under 
the present conditions of society'. 33’e, as a Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, believe in a flat rate of wages. 
3Ve believe it is an accident what particular sphere a man 
may be working in, in the main, and we do not think there 
is any necessity' for a differential rate of wages in conse- 
quence of a certain overplus of men in any' industry. If 
that is the basis of the argument, it will be policy for us to 
restrict entry to our industry more and more. But we do 
not want to do that. 33T believe there are reasons why the 
painter should have the same rate of wages as the brick- 
lay'er. The bricklayer says he loses time in wet weather, 
the joiner says it costs him more for tools, the painter says 
he is working in white lead and as a result his life is not 
a long one, the plumber is the aristocrat of the industry 
and is entitled to his fee. There is really' reason for every 
man having a flat rate. 3Ve want to co-operate with our 
builder friends, and we want the co-operation of the Royal 
Institute of British .Architects. I want to say' to Alajor 
Barnes that if it is necessary for us to approach y'ou we 
shall be only too pleased ; but the great difficulty is that 
we feel that the dice is loaded twice against us ; we think 
many of y'ou have the point of view of the building con- 
tractor, not the point of view of the building operative. 
3Ve think you have not an unprejudiced mind when deal- 
ing with labour problems. 33'e want to say to you that you 
are very inconsiderate to labour on many of y'our jobs ; 
you are more concerned about your client than you are 
about the men who are working on the job. Affiu often 
shut a job down without considering the people who are 
working on it and are getting their living out of it. There 
is a particular contract in a cellar ; the work has been 
covered up, and the job has been stopped three weeks 
“ for fro.st,” but there is no possibility' of the frost getting 
near it. It is all right for the architect. 3'ou should not 
only' use your brains in designing, you should also use 
them as far as manning the job is concerned. I do not 
think it would be possible for architects to participate on 
a wage board. -As far as we are concerned, we should 
ourselves like to be the wage board, and I think we should 
be able to settle things very well. 

I want to say to the lecturer this evening that we are 
opposed to payment by endeavour, a point he makes in 
his address. It is as unfair to our industry' as is com 
petition on the basis laid down by' Mr. Nicholls. The 
pace is set by the young men, and the old men are chased 
out. It lays itself open to scamping of work ; there is no 
industry which opens itself to that so much as the build- 
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ing industry, because you can put a nice skin in front 
of it, and people do not know what is inside it ; it is like 
a sausage. I realise that you men, who have been 
trained on the merit principle, cannot see our point of 
view. But there is a future for our industry, and I think 
we shall be able to attract youths to it. I do not think 
there can be any help from the absorption of labourers. 
While we agree with the Government that adults may 
be enlisted in our industry, we pledge our faith to the 
boys coming in at about 15 years of age, because we 
think they make the better craftsmen. They are not 
coming in to the plastering, and I do not know how we 
shall get them ; every effort has been made, both by 
operatives and employers, in that direction ; 1 do not 
think they will be attracted even if you pay them another 
6d. an hour. 

iXIy Federation is only too delighted to be associated 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects and to 
meet the builders. We feel that in meeting the builders 
you have acted unfairly towards us, y^et we are one of 
the important links. We would like to be on your 
councils and that you should understand our point of 
view. We are very simple men, dealing with a very 
difficult question, and we say that on the most impor- 
tant questions in the industry to-day the architects can 
give us some assistance ; then there would be no dif- 
ficulty with the builders of this country. Have a scheme 
of payment for wet time, even a scheme of payment for 
holidays, for if there was a general understanding that 
would be possible. 

I have to apologise for the absence of my President, 
who, as those in the Federation know, lives at Glasgow, 
and could not come. I want to tell you that the most 
important paper to read is The Operative Builder. If 
architects want to know about the building industry from 
our standpoint, that is the paper to read. 

Mr. HEXRY M.kTTHEWS (Past-President. National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers) ; I do not 
think I can add anything useful to the discussion, 
but I consider it a great privilege to have been able to 
listen to this excellent paper. The matter is so full of 
difficulty that no one can set himself up as an authority 
and say " This is how it should be done,” and so settle it. 
What we have to do is to educate one another, so that 
ultimately we shall come to conclusions that are more 
and more in unison. With the assistance of architects 
and the co-operation of our colleagues amongst the 
operatives there should be no difficulty' in eventually 
arriving at a conclusion which will bring more peace 
into the industry than we are enjoying at the present 
time. 

Mr. GEORGE HICKS (General Secretary, Amalga- 
mated Union of Building Trade Workers) : I am very- 
pleased to be here to listen to the excellent paper which 
has been given us by Mr. Welch. There is much in it 
which, had there been time, I would have liked to criticise, 
particularly' the matter relative to the personnel of the 
industry, when he takes the figures back to 1921. Many 
things have happened since then. I think there can be 
no more eloquent justification of the need for architects 
to be associated with employers and operativ'es in the 
industry than what has happened since 1921. 


I am particularly pleased by the reference to “ W'et 
time.” No person feels happy if he realises that other 
people are unable to get the necessaries of life. It is not 
only the mental anguish and anxiety they' suffer, but also 
the physical suffering, and everyone desires to make a 
contribution to the unfortunate state of affairs which is 
represented by casual labour. But when in addition to 
the casual character of the work there is the question of 
wet time, how is a man to budget for his home ? A man 
with a wife and family cannot cater for them in such 
conditions. I appreciate much of the work which has 
been done by architects in endeavouring to arrest public 
attention in tbis matter. Those who have a full week 
every' week cannot understand the economical harsh- 
ness and the difficulties of accommodating life to these 
hardened circumstances. We can pass resolutions and 
cheer sentiments fav'ouring the worker, but unless we are 
experiencing the physical handicaps we cannot feel 
about it sufficiently poignantly'. I am hopeful that your 
reference to-night, sir, will mean that there will be a 
combination of all the brains in the industry' to introduce, 
as has been said, more humanity into the industry. Then 
there would be more contentment. 

With regard to the figures dealing with output, they 
appear to me to be not in accord with the general facts 
of the situation. I will give you the figures in bulk, 
and we can analyse them subsequently. The number 
of bricklayers we had in Great Britain in 1914 was 
25,000 more than we had in 1924. The number of bricks 
which were produced and imported in 1914 was less 
than three thousand million. This y'ear we produced 
and laid over five thousand million. We laid two thousand 
million more bricks in 1924 than in 1914, with 25,000 
less men. None of us in the industry' stand for indif- 
ference or laziness. We believe we pull our weight. But 
in addition we want the feeling that there is some sense of 
economic security. The fact of having to work faster 
to be unemployed soon lacks attraction. We regard 
our industry as being a very important one. I am not 
one of those who believe we are not attracting good men. 
We have good men, men who can take their places in the 
councils of the nation in any walk of life. And I am sure 
there is an improvement in architecture ; the buildings 
of to-day are pleasant compared with some of the shoddy- 
work we have had in the past. 

Mr. FRED THORNE (President, London jMaster 
Builders’ Association) : I think this is the first time that 
builders and operatives have been called in conference 
with you on this most important subject, and we trust that 
it will not be the last. 

In Mr. Welch’s paper it is stated that there is an agree- 
ment that there shall be one apprentice to seven operatives. 
That, I assure y'ou, is not the case. In London to-day we 
have an agreement that we can hav'e one apprentice to four 
operatives. In the schemes for the housing of the working 
classes we can have one in three, and it is to be deprecated 
that this is not being taken up as ardently- as was to be 
expected. We are hoping that when we get a little more 
peace from the little side troubles — wet time, early rising, 
going to bed late, and so on — w-e shall get down to work, 
and that there will be attracted into this noble profession 
of ours young lads who will be proud to do what their 
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fathers have done before them. It is true it is not attrac- 
tive to ask a boy to be a bricklayer or a plasterer, and the 
main reason is that the technical schools are mainly in- 
terested in training boys for the joinery and carpentry 
crafts. 

One’s experience is that parents bring lads to offer them 
for this particular craft mainly owing to the lad concerned 
having been taught to this end ; whereas, while there is 
plenty of room in the industry- for bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers, it is with great difficulty one can persuade the 
parents to apprentice these lads to one of these crafts. 

If, therefore. Public Authorities would extend to these 
crafts their help it would tend to alleviate the present 
shortage in these key trades. 

Tvlr. JAMES iVIURREY (Secretary, London Regional 
Council, National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives) : It is often a disadvantage for a speaker to join in a 
discussion late in the evening, but on the subject of the 
building industry there may well be something left after 
others have spoken which is worth hearing. 

I think Mr. Welch is considerably out in some of his 
figures. I think he said there were 60,000 masons short 
compared with 1914 ; but there were never 60,000 masons 
in the country. We had a very fine organisation of 
masons, and they did not number 30,000. That needs to 
be corrected, or else it will give a misleading view about 
the craft. As regards joiners, the unemployed insurance 
cards issued to carpenters and joiners now show that there 
are 20,000 more in the industrt- than in 1914, and insur- 
ance cards are a very reliable guide. When it comes to 
the question of apprentices, again I want to say that Mr. 
Welch is substantially out in his figures. There are, 
roughly. 30,000 building mechanics organised in London, 
and if the facilities for the training of apprentices were 
taken full advantage of by employers we should have 7,000 
to 8,000 apprentices working in the trade in London alone. 
But I could not find 2,000. Who is to blame for that state 
of affairs ? You are right in saying that the reservoir of 
labour which used to supply London — the provinces — is 
not now operative. But if this apprentice matter were 
fully dealt with, the shortage would soon disappear. I do 
my best, because my function is not only to negotiate with 
employers for Id. an hour more, or something of that sort, 
but to improt e the status of the industry we are engaged 
in. I try to work along those lines, and persuade my 
fellow members to do likewise. I sometimes wonder 
whether it is appreciated what a great change is taking 
place in our industry, and in others. There are no facili- 
ties now for the training of the all-round craftsman, as 
there used to be. We are getting very much specialised, 
and machinert- is largely doing what formerly the crafts- 
man was called upon to do. There is a factor which 
sometimes breaks the heart of a craftsman — ^you will 
excuse my mentioning it — the client and architect are 
frequently responsible for continual alterations on the job 
and nothing disgusts an operative more than doing a piece 
of work and having, two or three days afterwards, to pull 
it down again. When the job is finished and the cost got 
out, the comment is sometimes made : “ The lazy beggars, 
look what this job has cost ! ” Many employers say, if rye 
had pavment by results or a premium bonus system in 
operation, many of their difficulties would disappear. If 


you are going to pay a man in accordance with his output, 
you must have the organisation and the material to give 
him that output, and this would necessitate the reorganisa- 
tion of practically the whole of the jobs in London. If 
there were this co-operation of architect, builder and 
operative, we should, in a short time, remove many of the 
difficulties. One of the principal difficulties is the short- 
age of skilled labour in certain trades. There are more 
apprentices on the subsidised housing schemes of London 
than has been mentioned by Mr. Welch ; which shows 
that there is a desire to encourage the young boys to enter 
the industry. I want to make a point which is fatally 
missed by most employers, and that is, the direct personal 
touch of employers with their operatives and with the boys 
during their period of training. Often at the present day 
a boy does not know the name of the firm, but that a 
foreman is looking after him. I feel sure that the psycho- 
logical effect is not appreciated of the employer having 
direct contact with his apprentices. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.] : It is a very good 
thing we should meet together. What I am particu- 
larly interested in is wet weather time. I was 
lately a member of a group of architects who 
im-estigated the question. We asked trade union 
leaders to dine with us once a month to discuss 
the question of wet weather time, because we feel 
that it is a bad thing that men should be turned off the 
job if it rains or snows, or because the state of the 
weather prevents them from w'orking. The discussions 
were all private and confidential, and we are not at liberty 
to mention names ; but several of those who were so 
entertained are here to-night. YoU have all seen the 
occasion when the foreman has blown his whistle and 50 
or too men have to leave their work and do not earn a 
halfpenny during the rest of the day. Alost builders and 
trades union leaders tell us there is nothing costly in the 
pa>Tment for wet time, but that is. a week per man would 
be the outside figure. We went into it, and found that a 
contractor in Chelsea, Mr. Dixon, who has paid wet 
weather time to 100 men, puts the cost at 3d. per 
week per man, and the arrangement works satisfactorily 
between himself and the men. I feel that the master 
builders in London have been very stubborn over this wet 
weather business. I have longed many months for an 
opportunity to say this in public. All our sympathy lies 
with the men. 

When you come to output, the question is different. 
iVIr. Coppock says he does not believe in payment by 
results. But you can’t have it both ways. When archi- 
tects try to help the men to get W'et w'eather time, perhaps 
they will help us to get payment by results. W’e want to 
see that when clients pay large amounts for a building, 
they get the proper amount of work for their money, and 
I think the workers are anxious to give them fair value. 
Perhaps Mr. Coppock will try ? (Mr. Coppock ; I must 
have notice of that question.) Probably we do not 
mean the same thing, and it is time we sat down and 
deliberately tried to understand each other’s meaning. I 
hope there may be some triangular conference with this 
object in view. 

The PRESIDENT ; It is very late, and there is 
nothing that I can add to the most interesting paper and 
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illuminating discussion. I can only say, on behalf of the 
Institute, that we have been exceedingly glad to see to- 
night those we do not, 1 think, see often enough in this 
room, that is to say, the employers and the representatives 
of the operatives. If, as Mr. Webb says, we could meet 
together and discuss our problems — architect, builder and 
operative — I am sure we could make much better progress 
and we should be able to smooth out many of the difficulties. 
Many years ago — I do not like to say how many — I was a 
clerk of works, and for five years I was on buildings — two 
vety' large ones — every day. During those five years I 
learned what has been of inestimable value to me ever 
since. That was, that there was no better workman in the 
world than the British workman. The work he does, and 
did then, is, I am perfectly sure, excelled by none. I feel 
the force of what Air. Hicks and Air. Coppock said : if in 
any way we can make the workman’s path smoother and 
help him to better times and better wages, we shall all be 
doing a very great work. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Air. WELCH, in reply : It is a clear indication to me 
that this paper has been well worth the doing, because, un- 
less 1 am very much mistaken, I have seen here to-night 
some indication of a new spirit in the building industry. 
Speakers have voiced opinions leading in the direction I 
had hoped for. If those expressions are sincere — and I 
have no reason for thinking they are not — then the meet- 
ing will have the result of bringing nearer co-operation 
which many — if not all of us — feel to be essential between 
the various parties. I expected that my figures would be 
subjected to criticism^ by one party or other, and I therefore 
went to a great deal of trouble and research in connection 
with them. I have been perfectly amazed at the degree of 
variation in the authentic information available concerning 
the building industry”. 

With regard to the question raised as to the cost of a 
rod of brickwork. So far as my arithmetic is concerned, I 
can vouch for its accuracy, because I have had it checked 
and counter-checked and worked out by various'’people. 
The conclusions there arrived at are based uponyfigures 
supplied to me by two firms of quantity surveyors and 
three firms of builders, to whom I am much indebted for 


help. Since, however, the figures supplied to me did 
not agree in any two cases I have had to make what I 
consider to be a fair computation. Two items, however, 
were consistent, viz., that the cost of materials had in- 
creased and that the actual time taken to build a rod of 
work had also considerably increased in comparison with 
1914. The variations regarding the length of time now 
taken by bricklayers on their work were considerable and 
the figures quoted are averaged. 

The figures I gave regarding the number of operatives 
in the industry, I also expected to be questioned. So far as 
my percentages of reductions are concerned, I can vouch 
for their accuracy, for I have had them checked. The 
sources from which I quoted were, in the one case, the 
number of craftsmen returned by the Census in 1901, 
1911 and 1921 . In the other case (Table 3) this was com- 
piled by the Alinistry of Labour in 1924, especially to 
serve the purpose of the Committee then set up by” the 
Alinistry to ascertain the labour available for the Govern- 
ment’s housing schemes. I think I could get no better 
authority for my figures. 

I have endeavoured to make the best deductions I could 
from these sources of information, and whatever the actual 
figures I think the percentages cannot be very badly out. 
If there is any general ignorance displayed in this paper 
regarding the industry, I feel sure it is shared largely by 
architects in general. It is not our fault, because hitherto 
we have not been given the opportunity of understanding 
the inner workings of the industry”. If, however, you 
extend to us not a privilege but an opportunity” to perform 
a duty which we, first as citizens and also as participants 
in a big industry, should have, then I think the degree of 
ignorance will from year to year diminish and all parties 
will be the better for a closer co-operation. 

There are many other points I would wish to touch 
upon, but the hour is late. I must therefore conclude 
by expressing my warm thanks for the way in which 
you have received my paper and the kind things you 
have said about it, which I fear are not fully deserved. 
I wish also to acknowledge with thanks the assistance 
I have received from many” sources in my search for 
information. 
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The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem 

BY WILLIAM HARVEY. 


A S Consulting Architect to the Noble Sanctuary 
in Jerusalem, Mr. Ernest Tatham Richmond, 
F.R.I.B.A., writes authoritatively upon the principal 
building contained within this remarkable sacred enclo- 
sure. His sumptuous work* combines with the general 
interest of a description of the structure and decoration of 
the Dome of the Rock, the professional interest of a report 
upon proposed methods of repair and redecoration. 

The subject is worthy of the painstaking investigation 
Mr. Richmond has bestowed upon it, not onlyas a wonder- 
ful example of polychromatic architecture, but as the 
expression of very real piety continued throughout several 
centuries. 

Referring to the persistent attempts to maintain the 
building in a fit state to embody the sentiment of the holy 
place, iMr. Richmond rightly maintains in his preface that 
“ The Dome of the Rock is, then, alive — almost in the 
same sense that a man is alive. It changes its tissues and it 
renews its structure in order to maintain power to en- 
shrine the soul that is in it. It is much more than a place 
of archteological or ‘ artistic ’ interest. It is of a living 
Faith, the living sjaaibol, striving, by the strength of the 
Faith it represents, to survive in the face of many and great 
difficulties.” 

Now this statement is not only true from the point of 
view of the statistician cataloguing successive historical re- 
pairs and noting the care with which they have been exe- 
cuted, but it is also true to the impression one gathers 
by the happy process of living for any considerable period 
within the building. Those who know the Dome of the 
Rock best love it best, and find themselves most anxious 
that it shall continue to be the nobly beautiful creation 
that it has always been. The proposals of fanatics that the 
building should be demolished and its site given over to 
“ a worthier shrine built perhaps to the honour of some 
other Faith,” must be repugnant to all who have enjoyed 
he privilege of study beneath the dome, and they will 
agree with Mr. Richmond’s plea for the judicious repair of 
its structure and decoration. 

Just what treatment should be given in detail to each 
defective part is not so easy to determine. iXIany pages of 
the book are occupied by the description and illustration of 
the present state of the exterior tilework. Since the exter- 
nal coating of mosaic fell into decay and a new facing of 
tilework was given to the building after the Turkish con- 
quest, the tiles themselves have decayed and been renewed 
and adapted at several different periods. Late repairs have 
been executed with tiles of indifferent or bad quality, or by 
means of patches of dingv' grey Portland cement. 

Such methods are obviously unw^orthy of the great 
building and good tiles should be prepared and used to re- 
place the bad modern tiles, and to clothe the bare patches. 
Mr. Richmond has already taken steps to reintroduce the 
art of tile-making in Jerusalem, and, with the help of 

* The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. By Ernest Tatham 
Richmond, F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Architect to the Noble 
Sanctuary in Jerusalem. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 

1924- 


Armenian tile-makers, has produced examples of a quality 
far superior to those used in recent repairs. Simulta- 
neously he has discovered a few tiles of superb design 
still remaining upon the walls and others in the various 
minor buildings within the sacred enclosure. 

From these he has produced drawings showing 
a conjectural restoration of an old design for the 
treatment of the exterior tilew’ork as a consistent whole. 
The proposed method of applying new' tiles, when these 
have been made, is indicated on page 75 of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s book ; “ . . . the work below the cornice of the 
north-eastern, eastern, south-eastern and southern fa9ades 
is in comparatively good condition. It needs little more 
than small repairs consisting in the replacement by new 
tiles of those no longer able to resist the w'eather. On the 
four other fayades the tiles date mostly from 1874. Many 
of these have already lost both their glaze and their colour ; 
most of them have been re-set on more than one occasion 
since that date, and their actual setting is not of a kind to 
promise a long life. ... It is therefore desirable to renew 
the tile decoration of these four facades and of the parapet 
wall. On the drum the mosaic inscription needs repair 
where it has fallen or where it has been repaired with 
inferior tiles. The panels between the windows need com- 
pletion with facsimiles of the old designs. The w'indows 
also need a good deal of repair, and the band below them 
needs practically complete renewal. About twenty-six 
thousand new' tiles are needed. The cost of the work 
described would be about £E. 8,000.” 

The opening chapter upon the structure of the building 
is well illustrated with photographs and diagrams among 
which a section is included with a superimposed fly-leaf to 
show, by means of a geometrical grid, the simple geo- 
metrical proportions of the setting out. 1 have already had 
occasion to mention some of the geometrical proportions 
of this building, and its curious irregularities in the 
Journ,\l R.I.B.A.t Air. Richmond has come to very much 
the same conclusions, but has also discovered that the 
height of the dome and the height of the external octagon 
are related to the unit of measurement adopted for the 
breadth and height of the central drum. The height of the 
octagon is shown by the geometrical lines of the grid to be 
equal to i .732 of the height of the main columns beneath 
the drum, and the heights to springing level of the drum 
windows and to the summit of the dome are also geo- 
metrically determined by means of lines inclined at 60 to 
the horizon. 

Of the condition of the structure. Air. Richmond is able 
to speak reassuringly. It is not in serious danger of failure, 
though small defects, such as leaks in the lead covering of 
the roofs, have affected thb priceless colour decorations 
within. 

Windows pierced in the outer dome of the central part 
of the building on the occasion of the German Emperor’s 
visit are suspected by Air. Richmond of having a perni- 
cious effect upon the coloured and gilded plasterwork 
of the inner dome . 

t R.I.B..^. JouKNWL, 19 September 1925, p. 614. 
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While a cushion of warm air existed between the domes 
the inner shell was protected from alternate expansion and 
contraction, and this insulating layer has been seriously 
impaired by the recently executed windows. 

The splendid stained glass windows are also robbed of 
their proper effect by the contrasting glare of light which 
enters through these plain windows at a higher level . Their 
brilliancy, too, has been reduced by the accumulations of 
dirt upon their outer sides, and Air. Richmond puts for- 
•ward a satisfactory scheme for making them accessible for 
cleaning. 

Of the many illustrations, ser eral are colour diagrams 
representing individual tiles or groups of tiles, executed in 
one or other of six principal periods of redecoration. Two 
windows of the drum and a fragment of geometrical pave- 
ment are also illustrated in colour. 

Mr. Richmond’s painstaking drawings, from which these 
illustrations have been prepared, are valuable records of 
the patterns of the tiles, but his plea for the removal of 
recent tiling and its replacement with new might have 
been strengthened had some detail illustrations been 
added to show the varying quality of the enamels and 
glazes of the tiles of different periods. Some ex- 
cellent photographs of the interior indicate the artistic 


importance of the rough limestone rock in the midst of 
the highly ornamental shrine. 

Strangely enough Air. Richmond has not given promi- 
nence to the meaning of the Rock in relation to the whole 
building. The sacred Rock is identified with Arbaham’s 
sacrifice, David’s repentance, the altar of Solomon’s temple 
and the scene of the Prophet's ascent to Heaven. The spot 
is considered as the point of earth most closely connected 
to that Happy Land and the lavish decorations upon the 
building are appropriately indicative of its fertility and 
felicity. Floral subjects, conventionalised in conformity 
with the ban on naturalistic representation, predominate 
on the exterior, and flowers, fruit, wings, and crowns, also 
conventionalised, are blended in the arabesques of mosaic 
inside the building. 

In a chapter devoted to “ Inscriptions on Tiles,” Mr. 
Richmond gives, among others, a translation of the 
inscription over the Northern Entrance which mentions 
the entry of troops of the Faithful through the open 
gates of Paradise, but beyond stating that the 
North Door is “ commonly known as the Gate of 
Paradise.” he does not indicate in his book the import- 
ance of this idea in the composition of the magnificent 
building. 


The Waterloo Bridge Debate at the L.C.C. 

I 5 December 

BY RON.ALD P. JONES [F.], L.C.C. 


By the time this JouRX.'tL is issued the debate will 
have become a matter of history, but in view of the 
very inadequate reports in the Press it still seems 
desirable to place on record some fuller account of it, 
while the names of the 32 members who fought, 
spoke and voted to try and save the bridge should be 
published as a matter of justice. 

The debate lasted for three hours and was very 
fully attended, but it was evident from the moment 
that Air. Gatti began his speech for the amendment 
(to proceed with a new bridge) that the result was a 
foregone conclusion — not so much from anything that 
he said, but from the “ mass tendency ” which a 
member of the Council can feel by a sort of instinct. 
Mr. Gatti spoke for forty minutes with a deliberation 
which appeared to me intentional ; he declined to 
recognise that the position had altered in any way since 
the decisions of February, and still pointed to the 
advice of the first two engineers consulted, as if it was 
valid against all subsequent opinions. He also 
reiterated the interpretation of the letter from 
the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
as if this document was an expression of technical 
opinion, although the letter itself stated that this was 
not the case. He devoted a considerable time to a 
technical point of the depth of foundations, in which 
the Council was quite unable to follow him, and which 


was an excellent example of the kind of question which 
can only be decided by an expert tribunal. He also 
made a most important admission — that if it had been 
possible to provide four traffic lines on the present 
bridge he might have taken a different view of the 
matter, which implies that the bridge could be under- 
pinned, and that the only consideration in his mind 
was the mere claim of traffic utility. 

He entirely evaded (and evidently had not really 
considered) the crux of the traffic problem — what to 
do with the increased traffic when it gets to the Strand 
— and touched vaguely on the Subway scheme, of 
which a model exists at the County Hall, and which I 
maintain to be a complete fallacy, creating more diffi- 
culties than it solves ; also on a bridge scheme over 
the Strand, which is open to exactly the same objec- 
tions. Like all the speakers, he admits that the six 
lines which they demand are quite useless until the 
whole of the surroundings on each side of the bridge 
are rebuilt (including Aldwych, which is not yet 
finished !), and that all they now require is a four-line 
bridge. 

The next four speakers each occupied the full time 
which the Standing Orders allow (15 minutes, and an 
extension of 10, informally conceded by the Council at 
the time), which I am told has not often happened in 
any debate of recent years. Lord Falmouth, in 
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seconding, spent some time on the Charing Cross 
project as the alternative, and claimed that the Charing 
Cross bridge was so unlikely to be removed that the 
scheme could not be calculated on within any reason- 
able time, overlooking the fact that it is already in a 
weak condition and the Southern Railway has to 
restrict its use seriously. He pointed to the risks of 
the process of underpinning, and described a recent 
collision which had taken place under one of the arches 
between two vessels, which would have led to serious 
loss of life if the underpinning operations had been in 
progress at the time. 

Air. Norman, in opening the case against the amend- 
ment, claimed that the Bridges Committee was con- 
sistent in its present recommendation, since they had 
always taken the line that if the bridge could safely be 
preserved it ought to be. He pointed out, in answer 
to the frequent argument that the Council ought to be 
able to decide its own affairs for itself, that it does 
habitually take expert advice on all kinds of technical 
points, as when the design of the County Hall itself 
was under consideration. Also that there have been 
many cases in recent years when the “ claims of art ” 
(as the Bridges Report expressed it) have been put 
above the “ claims of utility,” as, for instance, the steps 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the Whitgift Hospital 
at Croydon. Being himself admittedly the writer of 
the Bridges Report, he w'as able to repeat and under- 
line many of its arguments, but although he is the most 
distinguished convert to our side I felt that he had 
hardly gone the whole way, and that too many traces 
of the old faith still clung to him ! His influence with 
the Council is so great, and the effect of his conversion 
from the new-bridge policy so striking, that if he had 
been a little less impartial he would probably have won 
over many undecided voters. 

Following him, I was able to claim the consideration 
shown for a maiden speech, having intentionally 
remained silent in the Council since my election in 
A'larch, seeing that this debate would eventually take 
place. In the available time I believe I made use of all 
the possible arguments for preservation, both positive, 
on the value of the bridge and the possibility of saying 
it, and negative, on the fallacy of the idea that a wider 
bridge would really be of any use to the traffic problem. 
The fact that until 1923 no one had ever dreamed of 
suggesting that the bridge should be taken down , 
that it is now' secure enough (except for the one weak 
pier) to have served as a platform on which to erect 
the steel girder span for the temporary bridge ; that 
the conflict of engineering opinion, while quite 
natural, show's a heavy majority on the side of under- 
pinning, which is not affected by the advice of the 
Council of the Civil Engineers ; that w'hile the 
“ claims of art ” are universallv admitted, even by the 
“ destroyers,” the “ claims of utility ” are highly con- 
troversial, and even fallacious, as shown by the refusal 
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of Mr. Gatti to commit himself to any method of 
dealing w'ith increased traffic at the Strand. This 
latter point also affects the question of cost, because it 
is admitted that underpinning must be in some degree 
more economical than any reconstruction, but it has 
not been noticed that the estimate for the new bridge 
has never included any estimate for the cost of a 
Strand subway or bridge, one of which is absolutely 
indispensable to the wider bridge scheme, and will 
therefore still further increase the total cost. 

Mr. Morrison, the Labour Party leader, w'ho fol- 
lowed, repeated his former argument that modern 
architects ought to be quite w'ell able to produce as fine 
a design as Rennie did ; he also offered a curious new' 
argument — that it would be impossible to find an 
impartial expert tribunal, because all the available 
engineering talent had already been consulted or was 
connected with the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which had declared itself against underpinning. He 
called on the Council to assert its own authority and 
make up its own mind, and so on. 

Mr. Culpin, who had the advantage of being one of 
the deputation from the .Architecture Club before he 
became a member of the Council last March, w'as able 
to deal with several of the points made in the two 
opening speeches, and stated that the risks of demolish- 
ing an existing bridge were even greater than those 
involved in underpinning it (which has probably not 
been recognised by the Council, which looks on 
“ taking down ” the bridge as a very simple operation), 
and suggested that whatever the possibilities of modern 
architecture might be, a new' bridge would not have 
the historical associations of the present one. 

By this time more than two hours had been spent, 
and the remaining speeches were comparatively short ; 
Mr. J. D. Gilbert, one of the veterans on the Council, 
spoke on the navigation problem, and against pre- 
servation ; Dr. Scott Lidgett on the traffic problem at 
the Strand and its obstacles to any wider bridge ; 
Mr. Tasker, ALP., was partly inaudible, but I under- 
stood him to be deprecating the merits of the bridge as 
an architectural design — the only speaker in the whole 
debate who ventured to do so. Air. Meinertzhagen, 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, declared 
himself a convert to preservation ; and Captain Swinton, 
in a few beautifully-phrased sentences, spoke what he 
called the “ swan song ” of the bridge. Referring to 
the frequent exhibitions in the lobbies of the Council 
Chamber of old prints or photographs of vanished 
London buildings, he said “ we look at them and sav, 
‘ What a pity ! Need they have been destroyed ’ ? 
In this way will our descendants look at the illustra- 
tions of Waterloo Bridge and say, ‘ What a pity! 
Were they quite sure that it had to go ? ’ ” 

The division showed a majority of 50 for destruc- 
tion — 82 for, and 32 against. The size of the majority 
is surprising, and is partly due to the fact that the 
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Labour Party at the last moment insisted on making it 
a “ party question,” and claimed that its members 
should vote en bloc for the amendment. A few of 
them refused to do so and were absent from the 
division, while IMr. Culpin voted with us. The 
amendment was really carried by the 57 Municipal 
Reformers who voted for it. 

Following the procedure of the Council, the amend- 
ment was put formally as a resolution and passed by 
consent, as there would be no point in immediately 
repeating the division upon it. 

I can point with some satisfaction to the fact that 
the Progressive Party, to which I belong, though far 
too small to affect the result, showed a majority for 
preservation — five for and three against. The list of 
32 members who voted against the amendment in- 
cludes five past- Chairmen of the Council and the 
present Chairmen of the Housing Committee, Im- 
provements Committee and Bridges Sub-Committee. 

Municipal Reformers (26). — Sir F. Anderton, Miss 
Cazalet, Sir Cyril Cobb, M.P., Capt. C. E. Cobb. 
E. M. Dence, Mrs. Emmet, Lady Eve, T. C. Goff, 
H. C. Gooch, \V. W. Grantham, K.C., H. J. Green- 
wood, M. Hays, Miss Hill, Mrs. Hopkins, Sir G. 
Hume, M.P., Col. Levita, T. Littlejohns, \V. F. 
Marchant, E. L. Meinertzhagen, R. C. Norman, Sir 
L. Pound, Dr. .Adeline Roberts, H. V. Rowe, Capt. 
Swinton, Admiral Taylor, Mrs. Worsthorne. 

Pro:jessives (5). — H. A. Baker, Percy Harris, M.P., 
W. C. Johnson, R. P. Jones, Rev. J. Scott Lidgett. D.D. 

Labour. — E. G. Culpin. 

The following letter from the President of the 
R.I.B.A. was published in The Times on 31 December : 

Sir, — A s President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects I wish to place on record our deep regret at 
the decision of the London County Council to destroy 
Waterloo Bridge. 

The Institute many months ago convened a con- 
ference of all the societies interested in the preservation 
of the bridge, and obtained professional engineering 
advice bv which it was distinctly shown that it could be 
saved by underpinning, and at a later period urged that 
the matter in dispute should be referred to the First 
Commissioner of Works and that he should be asked to 
appoint an independent expert commission to report 
upon it. 

Such a course was, indeed, advocated by the Bridges 
Sub-Committee of the London County Council, and, 
if adopted, would have satisfied that great body of 
public opinion which, as the correspondence in your 
columns indicates, is profoundly concerned at the 
threatened loss of one of our greatest national monu- 
ments.— I am, &c., E. Guy Dawber. 

The following letter by the Hon. Secretary R.I.B..\. 
was published in The Times on 4 January in reply to a 
plea by the B shop of Woolwich for the consideration of 
the traffic problem in connection with the present bridge. 


Sir, — The Bishop of Woolwich, in his letter to The 
Times of 28 December, appears to think that Waterloo 
Bridge can only be preserved at the cost of discomfort to 
the thousands who pass daily from one side of the river 
to the other. 

Does he realise (i) that all the advocates of the preser- 
vation of Waterloo Bridge are keenly alive to the necessity 
for more adequate river crossings ; (2) that it will cost 
little more to mend the present bridge than to pull it 
down ; (3) that a new bridge in a better traffic position 
would in the long run cost little more than the rebuilding 
of the present bridge ; and (4) that the congestion at the 
Strand crossing caused by a widened Waterloo Bridge 
would become intolerable ? 

This is not merely a question of lesthetics. The present 
bridge can be made safe for a thousand years. This, plus 
a new bridge in a better traffic position, would give, not 
six, but nine lines of traffic across the river, and would 
save the present guardians of the bridge from the possible 
stigma not only of vandalism, but also of waste of public 
funds. — Yours, &c., E. Stanley Hall, 

Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. 

*»* Since the decision of the L.C.C. a large number of 
letters have appeared in The Times expressing disatisfaction 
with the decision and the hope that the bridge may yet be 
saved. Amongst these appear the names of Sir Frank 
Dicksee, P.R..^., IVIr. Arthur Keen, Sir Wilfrid Stokes, 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, Professor Arthur M. Hind, Mr. C. 
J. Holmes, Sir William Bull, Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. C. 
H. Collins Baker, The Bishop of Southwark, F. L. Griggs, 
A.R.A,, etc. 

Correspondence 

R.I.B.A. FORMS OF CONTRACT. 

61, South Molton Street, 

London, W.i. 

14 December, 1925. 

The Editor, Journal, R.I.B..A. 

De.-\r Sir, — The R.I.B.A. forms of contract are very 
useful documents, but I venture to suggest that dis- 
crimination between the alternative agreements, with or 
without quantities forming part of the contract, would be 
made easier if, instead of a red slip attached to one of them, 
the agreement itself were in one case entirely printed in red. 

It is not a great matter, but I have known cases where, 
the slip having become detached, the consequences were 
unfortunate, and the precaution seems so simple and 
obvious and so free from corresponding disadvantage that 
I think it worth suggesting. — Yours very truly, 

Edmund W. Wi.mperis [F.]. 


“ INIGO JONES AS A COLLECTOR.” 

With reference to Mr. Keith’s article Inigo Jones as a 
Collector, published in the last issue of the Journal, in 
order that there shall be no mistake in the identification 
marks which appear on the drawings, the author would 
like the accompanying copies to be substituted for marks 
I, 2, 3 and 5 printed at the foot of the first column of his 
paper on page 95. 

/SO'.lh: 

These copies are a closer representation of the actual 
symbols used in marking the drawings. 
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The New Arterial Roads of Greater London 

VISIT BY THE TOWN PLANNING AND ART COMMITTEES. 

BY W. HARDING THOMPSON [A.]. 


In view of the importance of the new arterial roads 
to the plan and architectural character of London, it 
was considered advisable that the Town Planning and 


Art Committees should inspect and report on those 
roads already completed and now under construction. 
As the areas covered by these roads is so great, it has 
been arranged to take each district in turn and make such 


criticisms and suggestions as might be of assistance in 
any future schemes. 

The first tour of inspection was made on July i8th. 


1925, of all the new arterial roads in the north and 
north-west districts of the Aletropolis, and the following 
notes have been made thereon. The area visited is 
indicated on the diagram here illustrated. 



Tour of New ARXERi.iU Ro.xds, North-West Are.t 
OF London-, July i8th, 1925. 

The following new roads were visited ; — 

(i) Western venue (including the Sudbury Extension). 

{2) Great West Road. 

(3) North Circular Road. 

(4) New Cambridge Road. 

The object of the tour was to ascertain : — 

(a) The value of these roads as part of London’s arterial 
system. 

(b) To what extent proper consideration had been given 
to the architectural treatment of road junctions, 
approaches and new bridges. 

(c) The suitability of road section, grading and surface. 

The Western Avenue. 

(Length, 8 miles ; total width, 120 ft. ; carriage-way, 
50 ft.) 

This road is planned to extend from Bayswater west- 
wards, through the exhibition grounds of the White 
City,” then parallel to and south of the Great W estern 
Railway near Perivale, after which it will traverse open 
country until it joins the old London-Oxford Road, 
one and a half miles north-west of U.xbridge. Its func- 
tion will therefore be to relieve the old Oxford Road 
of a large proportion of traffic going direct from the west 


of London to the Chilterns and Oxford, and it will con- 
sequently reduce much of the existing congestion at 
Shepherd's Bush, Acton and North Ealing. This relief 
is not yet noticeable, because up to the present only 
short sections have been completed in Acton near the 
L.C.C. Housing Estate ; another section north of Hanger 
Hill is now' under construction. 

It is obvious that the Western Avenue will prove a 
valuable addition to London radial arteries ; but it is 
suggested that careful consideration should be given 
to points where it crosses e.xisting roads. One such 
point was noticed particularly, namely, immediately 
north of Hanger Hill, where the new road crosses the 
North Circular Road by the Great W’estern Railway. 
Here a small house of little value is allowed to obstruct 
the vision of motorists going south to Hanger Hill. 

In Buckinghamshire, north of Uxbridge, it will pro- 
bably be necessary to build three bridges to carry the 
new road o\ er the rivers and canals ; these should possess 
an architectural character worthy of a great approach 
road to the capital. 

It is also very important that if the W’estem Avenue 
be connected with the IN'Iarylebone Road, great care 
should be taken with the articulation, so that it will have 
directness and dignity. 
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The Great West Road. 

This road, already completed, undoubtedly provides 
a much-needed alternative route to the very congested 
Brentford High Street. Traffic from London to the 
Bath Road can now avoid Brentford by this by-pass ; 
similarly travellers to Staines and Basingstoke need not 
proceed through two congested points at Brentford, 
and Hounslow. 


jr/. 



A just criticism can be made of the Great West Road 
regarding the very inadequate junctions at the eastern 
(Brentford) end, and also where it crosses the Bath Road. 
Particularly at the first-mentioned place, a splendid 
opportunity has been missed for designing a great traffic 
centre, which would not only be “foolproof” for the 
motorist, but of such a shape as to receive three very 
important arteries, as well as to minor streets. 

After traversing open country as a dignified modern 
highway, the Great Western Avenue joins the old road 
in such an indecisive manner that motorists going west 
frequently keep to the old congested highway in preference 
to the new route. The diagrammatic sketch abo\e shows 
the road junction as existing, with collision points in- 
dicated (assuming single lines of traffic in each direction). 
The second diagram shows a suggestion for a more archi- 
tectural treatment by the sacrifice of only two cottages, 
one on each side of Gunnersbury Lane. The latter now 
forms part of the North Circular Road, and it is there- 
fore of sufficient importance to justify a more archi- 
tectural lay-out w'here it cuts the Great West Road. 


The North Circul.ar Road. 

This is intended to provide a circumferential route 
north of the Metropolis through Essex and Middlesex 
and extending from the Thames Ferrj' at Woolwich 
in the east to Kew Bridge in the west. Considerable 
lengths of existing roads are utilised, such as East Ham 
High Street ; Wadham Road, Walthamstow ; Angel Road 
and Silver Street, Edmonton ; Hanger Lane, Ealing, 
and Gunnersbury Lane, Brentford. 



The sections inspected comprised the western half 
of this road, i.e. from Chiswick (where it intersects 
the Staines Road at the eastern end of the Great West 
Road) as far as the new Cambridge Road. The work in 
this section has been carried out by the IMiddlesex 
County Council, and the completed portions have a width 
between fences of too ft., a single 24 ft. concrete carriage- 
way, with space left for the subsequent formation of a 
second carriageway, two gravel footways and wide verges 
between the carriageways and also between the footways 
and carriageways. 

The most interesting section, consisting of an entirely 
new road, follows the Brent Valley on an admirable line 
south of Brent Reservoir, cutting the Edgware Road near 
“ The Old Welsh Harp ” and so proceeding north-west 
on an existing road of increased width. Great possi- 
bilities for an attractive development are inherent along 
the shores of the reservoir, and it is suggested that the 
lake frontage between the new road and the water should 
be kept open at all costs. Already a factory has been 
quite recently erected where the North Circular Road 
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crosses the Edgware Road, which is an unfortunate 
location for industries in view of the fact that the high 
ground on the 200 ft. contour offers such a splendid 
site for residential development north of Dollis 
Hill. 

East of Welsh Harp the North Circular Road follows 
the valley of the Mutten Brook to the Finchley Road, 
where this junction is capable of improvement, and 
farther north, near “ Tally Ho Corner,” a sense of direc- 
tion is lost owing to the difficulty in finding the road 



for Friern Barnet and Edmonton. It is suggested that 
before reaching the New Cambridge Road, where the 
North Circular route runs parallel to Pymmes Brook, 
an attempt should be made to reserve the land between 
the road and brook for the public. This is one of the 
few points where this road might acquire the character of 
a parkway. 


The New Cambridge Road. 

This route gives considerable ttlief to the old highway 
to Cambridge. Here again a Snail public garden or 
green might have been contrived at the junction with 
the North Circular and other roads, where there is a 
somewhat unimaginative lay-out. 

Conclusions. 

There appears to be a tendency to design new arterial 
roads rather as railroads were planned in the nineteenth 
century, as tracks for high-speed vehicles, yet without 
most of the safeguards provided by the railway com- 
panies at crossings. If the new motor roads are to be 
used for pleasure as well as business, it is suggested 

(a) that a national system of signs should be established 
for road crossings to warn the by-road users that they 
are approaching a main road. 

(b) That when the new roads pass through “ Town 
Planning Schemes,” powers given under the Act should 
be exercised to control the architectural character of 
buildings fronting on to these roads. 

(c) That skilled architectural advice should be em- 
ployed in the design of “ traffic centres,” bridges and 
viaducts. 

(d) That funds should be resen-ed for tree planting 
on carefully selected sections. 

(e) That when roads pass through open country 
and semi-rural districts, the road section should be 
designed in sympathy with the surroundings. Large 
granite curbs enclosing green verges, iron railings and 
crude bridges of concrete, do not possess a character 
suitable for a rural environment. In cases where roads 
pass through urban areas the design and general lay- 
out should have a more formal and dignified character. 

(f) That in order to avoid monotony and at the same 
time to provide recreation grounds easily accessible, a 
series of roadside spaces should be preserved, either as 
“ common lands ” or fenced in for organised games. 
(The “ Playing Fields Association ” might co-operate 
in this respect.) 

(g) That the road surface should generally be the most 
suitable for motor traffic, but that at points where the 
gradient is unavoidably steep, provision should be made 
at the side for a rougher surface necessary for horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

(h) That trams should only be permitted in suburban 
areas, and wherever possible should run on sleepers 
in a separate grass track, with definite halting-places. 

(i) Finally, these Committees consider that, in design- 
ing important arterial roads, care should be taken with 
the planning of branch roads, so that full use can be made 
of the trunk roads by the surrounding congested and 
inaccessible areas. 
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Leonard Aloysius Scott Stokes, President R. LB. A., 1910— 191 2 

Two Personal Reminiscences 

(I) BY WALTER J. N. MILLARD [F.]. 


It falls to the lot of an old friend of nearly fifty years’ 
standing to put together a few words in reminiscence of 
a fellow student in architecture, Leonard Stokes. To 
repeat an already told story, our first encounter was in 
“ the late ’seventies,” at the Architectural Association, 
where, as chairman for the evening of the Class of 
Design I could not help noticing how the proceedings 
were enlivened by the frank criticism of designs lying on 
the table, freely offered — with all due respect to the chair 
— by a slim, fair-haired youth of bright and engaging 
appearance. Having ascertained his name, I kept it in 
mind ; so, when, some twelve months later, my master, Mr. 
Street, called me to him and told me that Mr. Leonard 
Stokes would be entering the office in a few days’ time, 
I was not completely in the dark as to our prospective 
comrade, though I did inquire of the office downstairs, 
“ Who’s Leonard Stokes ? ” His coming was felt in the 
office as a gentle breeze, so to speak ; yet his breeziness 
was by no means of the swelled-head variety. Before long 
Stokes and I found ourselves working alongside one 
another not only in the office but also outside, in the Archi- 
tectural School of the Royal Academy and elsewhere ; but 
we drilled apart as volunteers in different rifle corps. 
Then we sailed forth on our travels together, at home and 
abroad ; went sketching, as we termed it. With Stokes 
in an office or a school, at a conclave of choice spirits, or 
on an outing, dull moments were rare. Were it merely a 
discussion, he would provoke that ! So, too, would he be 
one to raise the laugh. During his boyhood, I was told, 
he had been anything but robust. With maturity strength 
and high spirits seemed to have come, and there developed 
a personality that made its impression wherever he went. 
A remark made to me in those young days by one old 
enough to be a grandfather to Stokes, after meeting him 
for the first time, was, “ What a bright intelligent fellow ! 
It’s a real pleasure to have a talk with such a man.” 
Book knowledge and class-room learning of architecture 
were not much in Leonard Stokes’s line ; and I sometimes 
think how' fortunate it was perhaps that, coming just when 
he did, he missed both compulsory examination and our 
up-to-date courses of education in the profession. During 
his youthful days he would have been a rebel, I fear, against 
both, had they then been in force. As it fell out, he con- 
trived to pick up his knowledge of things needful as he 
W'ent along, from architect’s office to quantity surveyor’s 
office, and then from clerk of w^orks-ship back to architect’s 
office and academy school, observing keenly all the time 
how others set about their work and brought it to conclu- 
sion. He was a hona fide student, who meant business, 
and did want to learn — not merely to be told something. 
Though hardly to be described as deeply read in architec- 
tural lore, even as young architects went in those days, he 
was wide awake to most things that mattered ; and further- 
more he seemed rarely to be far out in his measure of men. 
He had a way of seeing through one . I have nev'er known 
him to be moved, by fine W'riting or talk, to take up whole- 


heartedly with unsound projects, put forward, though they 
might be, by the very best meaning of honest enthusiasts. 
In the sketching of building forms he would give his mind 
to worrying out on paper the make of a thing rather than 
to producing a picture of it fair to look at ; and I doubt 
whether his own handiwork in a sketch ever, of itself, 
afforded him particular satisfaction. As a rule, his draw- 
ing was done not for the pleasure of it, or for show, But 
for practical purposes ; either for his own enlightenment 
as a student of building work or by way of instruction to 
others in the carrying out of his intentions. At times, in 
fact, Stokes’s outdoor sketching was accompanied by no 
little tribulation, especially to begin with. Whilst at 
work in company with others the cry from him might be 
heard—” Oh ! I can’t sketch, I shall give up the Perfes- 
sion.” But we knew better. He was not one to give up 
or give in. Certainly he was not altogether a docile 
learner. Unfeelingly we would laugh and concentrate 
our energies on tackling ow'n immediate difficulties, know- 
ing that in his case time would work a cure. In effect, 
a little wholesome neglect acted on Stokes as a tonic. 
This was illustrated when, in the summer of 1879, we set 
to work together on making measured drawings of the 
wall arcading in the Lady Chapel at Ely, a piece of work of 
some intricacy. I was the first to tire of our joint under- 
taking. With what Stokes regarded as shameless expedi- 
tion I got through as much of the measuring and taking of 
full-size details as I cared for and then went on to indulge 
in the making of a tinted sketch of the work in perspective, 
leaving him to get along as he could, single-handed. 
Whereupon he reproached me, not unjustly perhaps, with 
some bitterness, for leaving him in the lurch ; neverthe- 
less he doggedly stuck to his job, and in the end turned 
out, as it were in very spite, a set of drawings that must 
have largely influenced the Prizes Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. in awarding him the Pugin Studentship of the 
following year. Few men perhaps have recognised their 
own limitations better than Stokes, with his liberal 
endowment of sheer good nature and strong undercurrent 
of common sense. One marked characteristic of him was 
the quality of fortitude, by which he was nerved to face 
difficulties and responsibilities that came early in his 
career. His uncompromising fearlessness and uncon- 
ventional habit of mind constituted him no respecter of 
persons, especially of “ big-wigs ” or “ brass-hats ” if 
headgear only had to be considered ; whilst, in the case of 
what might strike him as deficiency in intelligence on the 
part of others, he would scarcely be accounted to have won 
the crown for suffering gladly. His bright and adventur- 
ous spirit primed him with self-reliance and courage to 
face work ahead, come what might. Bright as he could be, 
at all sorts of times, he could also go to the other extreme. 
Then, for the moment, the sky became gloomy indeed, but 
soon the clouds were dispersed by the inner force of a 
strong will under control. 

Leonard Stokes was not one to be slow in responding to 
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what he believed to be a call of duty. In 1 882 he was with 
me in Florence when, without previous warning, I think, 
the summons came for his immediate return to England, 
in order to take up his first commission as a practising 
architect, viz., a new church, to be built in a provincial 
city. He started for home that evening, apparently with- 
out much eagerness at the prospect, but clearly resolved to 
rise to the occasion as best he could. Years afterwards I 

(2) BY GEORGE 

I understand Air. Alillard is writing to you about 
Air. Stokes’s young days as an architect and I am sure 
Air. Stokes would have desired no one other. Alay I 
add a few words, my claim being based on having seen 
almost as much as anyone of him since the early days 
of this century, being lucky enough to go to him as a 
pupil and receiving during my pupilage very kind atten- 
tion. To the pupil ; every day one criticism, often more 
than one, in what were for him very busy days ; no idle- 
ness allowed, strict attention to work, either in the office 
or outside, visiting work or sketching and measuring. 
Times that were often exciting, the small daily worries 
of an office not easily overcome by a temperament 
such as his. Hot as his temper was, the cooler moments 
came soon afterwards and the mutual forgiveness. One 
always felt that he was out for the best, that he did not 
mean half he said ; one could not help but admire his 
keenness and quickness, the tremendous care he took 
with his work and the eagerness with which he hurried 


heard him say, in public, that he, like too many of us, had 
the misfortune to begin independent practice years too 
early — ten years, I fancy he put it at. Even so, he never 
turned back. Practice kept coming to him and he did not 
fail to stand the test. He “ made good.” By and by, 
the time came when we saw that he had been found out for 
what he was, and presently, by general consent, he took 
his rightful position as a leader amongst us. 

DRYSDALE [F.]. 

to his board on entering the office. It is hardly for me 
to write here of the quality of his work. I might 
quote from the words of one who knows on seeing the 
exhibition of photographs and drawings at the R.I.B.A. 
on the occasion of the presentation of the gold medal. 
These were to the effect that the most remarkable thing 
about the work was its continuity. From start to 
finish, the effort of an original mind working out its 
own problems in its own way. Or again, the words of 
a former Lord Alayor of London : “ The most remark- 
able thing about Mr. Stokes is his extraordinary care 
of the smallest detail.” 

Since the war pain has been constant with him. He 
hardly complained, generally joking of his growing 
incapacity of movement. His limbs refused to act, he 
had difficulty even in speaking. Yet he insisted, until 
a fortnight before the end, on coming twice a week to 
the office, to the last determined to carry on. 

His pluck was enormous and his patience wonderful. 


Leonard Aloysius Scott Stokes was the son of Scott 
Nasmyth Stokes, Inspector of Schools, and the brother 
of two men both of whom have become eminent. Sir 
Wilfrid Stokes, K.B.E., the engineer, and Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, R.A., the painter. The training which he 
received was much more severely practical than that of 
most of the men who have distinguished themselves on 
the artistic side of their profession, and must have been 
of great advantage to him in his ever>'day work. Coming 
to London in 1871, he was articled to S. J. Nicholl, in 
whose office he remained for three years, going from 
there to the office of James Gandy, a quantity surveyor. 
After this useful experience he gained further practical 
knowledge by acting as clerk of the works to G. E. 
Street, who was at that time restoring Christ Church 
Cathedral in Dublin, which has been described as “ one 
of the most careful of Street’s ‘ restorations ’ and one of 
the best examples of nineteenth century Gothic.” He 
worked later under Collcutt and under Alessrs. Bodley 
and Garner. 

As he was a member of a Roman Catholic family and 
had experience of ecclesiastical work under such famous 
men as Street and Bodley, it is not surprising that much of 
his work was for Roman Catholic communities. Among 
his ecclesiastical work may be mentioned All Saints 
Convent, near St. Albans ; an extensive new wing to 
Ascot Priory ; a convent at Lynton for the Poor Clares ; 
and the Church of St. Clare, at Sefton Park, Liverpool ; 
the chancel of the Sacred Heart at Exeter, his earliest 


work, carried out in conjunction with Ware, of Exeter ; 
and Roman Catholic churches at Folkestone, Alaidenhead, 
Southampton, Peterborough and Sudbury. He was also 
the architect of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at George- 
town, Demarara. One of the finest of his designs was 
one made in 1892, for a church at Miles Platting, a suburb 
of Manchester. 

Of a different order was his work for the National 
Telephone Company, for which he built a number of 
exchanges, not only in the provinces, at Reading, South- 
ampton and many other places, but also in London, at 
Paddington, Dalston, and, in 1908, in Gerrard Street. 
He was also the architect for Chelsea Town Hall. At 
Cambridge he was responsible for the new quadrangle at 
Emmanuel College ; at Oxford he built, for the School 
Board, the Central Girls’ School ; at Lincoln, the 
Grammar School ; and near Bath additions to Downside 
College. For Lord Digby he built Alinteme House, 
Dorset, and he also designed Shooters’ Hill House at 
Pangboume. He was also one of the architects selected 
to compete for the abortive Holbom-Strand Improvement 
Scheme, an attempt to provide the new Kingsway and 
Aldwyxh with some uniformity of fafade. 

In 1889 he became President of the Architectural 
Association, and took part in establishing the evening 
classes there. He gained, in 1880, the Pugin Studentship. 
For the years 1910-12 he was President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and in 1919 received the 
distinction of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture ; he 
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also received a silver medal for architecture at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. He was appointed in 1908 a member 
of the Royal Commission on Historical hlonuments 
(England), and was a member of the Committee for the 
King Edward’ Memorial. He married, in 1898, Edith, 
daughter of Mr. W. E. L. Gaine, for many years general 
manager of the National Telephone Company, and leaves 
two sons and two daughters. Mrs. Stokes was made 
C.B.E. for her work in the war . — Extract from The Times. 

Memorial Service. 

A Requiem Mass was sung at the Servite Church, 
Fulham Road, on the 30th December, Fr. Moore 
being the celebrant. The principal mourners in- 
cluded : — Mrs. Stokes (widow), IVIr. Adrian Stokes 
(son) and hlrs. Stokes, Mr. David Stokes, Airs. Gaine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, Air. and Airs. Hawkings, Major 
Stokes, the Alisses Stokes, and Air. H. F. Scott 
Stokes. -Among others who attended the service were : — 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber (President of the R.I.B.A.), Air. 
Arthur Keen (Ahce-President of the R.I.B.A.), Sir George 
and Lady Frampton, Sir John and Lady Burnet, Sir 
Brumwell Thomas, Air. R. F. Dodd Clarke, Air. and Airs. 
S. Jacomb Hood, Air. Dowling, Air, J. Dowling, the 
Misses Harvey, Air. Julius Olsson, R.A., Air. Hubert 
Hull, Air. Diq-sdale, Air. N. Morrison, Air. E. P. Warren, 
Mr. Campbell Jones, Mrs. Stanton Coit, Air. and Airs. 
Frank Green, Airs. Alec Wally, Air. D. B. Niven, Air. 
Francis Hooper, Air. William Woodward, Air. John B. 
Lofting, Mr. Bartlett, Colonel Strange, Air. T. Alarhew, 
Mr, and Airs. Charles Evans, Mr. and Airs. Harry Lewis, 
Mrs. Bendix, Air. Steinberg, Airs. Charles -Anderson, 
Mr. AIcAlister (secretary R.I.B.A.), Captain and Airs. 
O’Connor, Mr. S. R. Pirrie, Dr. Schidrowitz, Air. 
Wimperis, Airs. Wicktvar, Air. A. W. S. Cross, Air. and 
Aliss Laing, Airs. Edgar Lambart, Mr. Julian Lambart, 
Mr. George H. Duckworth (representing the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Alonuments), Air. Roskill, K.C., 
Mrs. Roskill, Air. Ashton W. Roskill, and Air. and Airs. 
Harry R. Lewis. 

The burial took place at Alortlake. 


ANNU.AL COAIPETITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNS. 

The Royal Society of Arts have issued the conditions 
of the third annual competition of industrial designs 
which will take place in June 1926. It will be open to 
two classes, (a) all British subjects (with certain specified 
limitations as to age) in the Section of Architectural Deco- 
ration, etc., and (b) British students in British Schools of 
Art. 

The competition will be divided under the following 
heads 

(1) Architectural Decoration. 

(2) Textiles. 

(3) Furniture. 

(4) Book Production. 

(5) Pottery and Glass. 

(6) Aliscellaneous. 

The conditions of the competitions can be obtained 
from the Secretary' of the Royal Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Alanufactures and Commerce, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


-ARTS -AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

The -Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society', carry'ing out 
its policy of holding one show every three y ears, will open 
its 13th Exhibition on 16 January in the galleries of the 
Royal Academy. In the past the Society has been the 
means of showing to the public crafts newly revived or 
newly rescued from the degradation of the worse forms of 
commercialism into which the industrial revolutions and 
other causes had plunged them. The Society’s early 
exhibitions laid before the public the beginning of the 
revival of modern printing, which was originated by 
W’illiam Morris, acting on the advice of Air. Emery 
Walker. Cobden-Sanderson, who took up bookbinding 
when it was an artistically lifeless commercial proposition 
and left it a noble and flourishing craft, was first intro- 
duced to the public at the Society’s exhibitions ; Air. 
Edward Johnston, too, with the revival of calligraphy. 
In the present exhibition two crafts will be seen which 
have been recently added to those dealt with by creative 
and productive methods as distinct from those of com- 
mercial reproduction in bulk : the illustration of books 
by engravings, and the printing of textiles. For too many 
y'ears these have both been regarded as a field in which an 
artist’s studio design on paper should be mechanically 
reproduced, without the interv'ention of craftsmanship in 
actual material . 

The principle that design is not merely conditioned by 
material, but is inherent in it ; that material is not 
passive, but has latent powers which it should be the object 
of the craftsman to discover and release into action is now- 
no longer new. The -Arts and Crafts movement is to a 
certain e.xtent hindered by its own success. The less- 
well-advised manufacturers try to imitate in quantity 
production the external qualities of hand-made objects. 
A sham deckle edge on a machine-made paper is a humble 
but familiar example. Others try to find novelty and 
safety by what might be called photographically exact 
reproduction of hand-made articles. The best informed 
manufacturers and designers have formed societies, such 
as the Design and Industries Association and the British 
Institute of Industrial Art, to set bulk production on 
sounder bases and ideals. 

But the movement has more insidious enemies than 
those of thoughtless manufacture. The most dangerous 
is slovenly hand-work, done under the impression that 
slovenliness brings out the quality of the hand as distinct 
from the machine. 

The Society has no longer to fight to establish a new' 
principle ; it has a far more difficult and less exciting 
task : it has to see that principles almost generally 
accepted are intelligently understood and acted upon. It 
has to establish higher standards of achievement, and to 
clear the ground of the confused undergrowth W'hich has 
sprung up under the shadow of its successes. 

We hope to give a criticism of this year’s exhibition in 
the next number of the Journal, but owing to limita- 
tions of space much good work has unfortunately 
been crowded. In the meanwhile the following infor- 
mation may be of interest. The craftsman, originally 
know'n to us as a maker and master of puppets , has follow'ed 
up his success of last exhibition with some remarkable 
wood, lacquered wood, .and stone groups of animals. 
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The very high standard attained by modern typographt^ 
is shown by exhibits from the two highest sources^ as well 
as from other presses. Although Keighley Town Council 
has not been able to lend its War Book, that masterpiece 
of Mr. Edward Johnston’s writing, the work of many 
scribes, including a well-known group, shows what is done 
to-daj'. Some e.xamples of eterj’day handwriting show 
that even this, in the hands of the scrupulous, can be an 
act of graciousness. Engraved illustrations and printed 
textiles have been mentioned above as an almost new 
element in these exhibitions. Furniture, silversmithing, 
jewellery and stained glass are all said to be well up to 
the average of previous shows. Since the last exhibition 
the Society has lost two of its early members, Mr. A. C. 
Benson and Mr. Christopher Whall, the former of whom 
was the actual initiator of the Society. Examples of 
their work will be shown. N.R. 

Obituary 

C. A. DAUBNEY [F.]. 

We deeply regret to report the death of Mr. Charles 
Archibald Daubney, which occurred on 14 December 1925 
at the comparatively early age of 56. 

Air. Daubney was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. 
in 1901 and a Fellow in 1921. He was also a Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. 

After spending 15 years with an eminent London 
architect he was for about ten years in the architect’s 
department of the London County Council, where he 
was engaged in connection with the provision of means of 
escape from buildings. Whilst there he was awarded in 
igo2 by the R.I.B.A. a Godwin Bursary, which enabled 
him to visit America and study the methods of providing 
escapes from commercial buildings in that country.* 

He was appointed district surveyor for Rotherhithe 
from I January 191 1, an appointment which he e.xchanged 
for the district surveyorship of the adjoining district of 
Bermondsey on 6 April 1915. This district was enlarged 
to embrace the tvhole borough of Bermondsey as from 
I October 1920. 

He was Honorary Secretary to the London Building 
Acts Committee of the Roj’al Institute of British Archi- 
tects, which was constituted to consider the “ Reform of 
the London Building Law, ’ ’ and in that capacity he attend- 
ed a Conference in October 1 923 of architects and master 
builders which had been arranged to consider and report 
on what amendments should be made to the London 
Building Acts. He was a valuable member of the 
District .Surveyors’ Association. 

His many activities included a period of service with 
the Y.M.C.A. in a military camp in 1916 and he gave 
valuable assistance in the work of the Congregational 
Church at Torridon Road, Catford, with which he had 
been associated for many years and where his artistic abili- 
ties were exhibited in the painting of the choir, windows. 

The funeral service at the church was attended by 
seven of his brother district surveyors, whilst the staff of 
the architect’s department of the Council was represented 
by some of his former colleagues, amongst whom he was 
held in high esteem. 

* See R.I.B.A. Jour.xal, Vol. 10, 3rd senes, pp. 55-/2. 
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PROGRESS OF TOWN PLANNING SCHEAIES. 

The Journal has published from time to time in- 
formation supplied by the Alinistry of Health regarding 
the progress of Town Planning Schemes in various 
parts of the country. 

A comprehensive statement has now been received 
from the Alinistry of Health in which a complete list of 
local authorities engaged in the preparation of Town 
Planning Schemes is given, together with the stage 
reached in each case on 30 November 1925. The 
statement deals with England and Wales only, and will 
be supplemented monthly by the Alinistry as alterations 
and additions to the list occur. 

As space does not permit of the publication of the 
comprehensive list, the latter document has been 
placed in the Library at the request of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the R.I.B.A. Alembers who desire 
information as to the progress of any particular Scheme 
should communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

WAGES SLIPS ON TENDERS. 

The Architects’ and Builders’ Consultation Board are 
desirous of ascertaining whether the Wages Slip (now 
affixed by contractors to tenders so as to provide for adjust- 
ment in the event of a rise or fall in wages) has had any 
detrimental effect upon the placing of building contracts 
during the past two years. 

Alembers whose experience ha.? led them to form any 
definite conclusions on the subject are requested to com- 
municate with the Secretary R.I.B..\. as soon as possible. 

THE SPECIAL EXAMIN.ATIOX 
To Qualify for C.vndidature as Associate R.I.B.A. 
(For applicants exempted by permission of the Council 
from Registration as Probationer and from the Inter- 
mediate Examination, and from submitting Testi- 
monies of Study.) 

The Council of the Royal Institute desire to call atten- 
tion to an alteration which has now been made in the con- 
ditions for admission to the above examination upon the 
advice of the Board of Architectural Education. 

Up to the present this examination has been open to 
architects in practice not less than 25 years of age and to 
chief assistants not less than 30 years of age, in accordance 
with the particulars stated on the official application form. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the special examination will in future be 
open, upon the conditions stated above, to architects in 
practice not less than 25 years of age and to all assistants 
over 30 years of age, whose applications are approved by 
the Board of Architectural Education. 

R.LB.A. ALLIED SOCIETIES’ CONFERENCES. 

The Roj'al Architectural Institute of Canada has 
appointed Mr. Septimus Warwick, F.R.I.B.A., to attend 
the meetings of the R.LB.A. Allied Societies’ Conference 
as the London representative of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL 
14 December 1925. 

Architfctural Education. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the following steps were taken : — 

(a) Reconstitution of the Board. — The following were 
appointed A'lembers of the Board ; — 

Fellozcs. 

Mr. A. J. Da\is. Air. H. V. Lanchester. 

Air. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. Air. T. R. Alilburn. 

Air. Francis Jones. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 

Air. Arthur Keen. R.A. 

Air. S. D. Kitson, F.S.A. Air. Walter Tapper. 

Air. A. J. Taylor. 

Associates. 

Professor L. B. Budden. Air. H. Chalton Bradshaw. 

Air. Alichael Waterhouse. 

Representatives of Schools exempted from the R.I.B.A. 

Intermediate Examination. 

Air. T. P. Bennett, Northern Polytechnic. 

Air. George Drysdale, Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture. 

Air. G. D. Gordon Hake, Bristol School of Architecture. 
Air. W. S. Purchon, The Technical College, Cardiff. 

{b) Intermediate Examination. — A Bronze Aledal and 
a sum of £s in books will be awarded for the best set of 
drawings submitted at the annual exhibition of Designs 
of -Students e.xempted from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination. 

(c) Probationership. — In view of the fact that the 
Council have decided that except in very special cases 
a Headmaster’s Certificate shall not be accepted after 
I October 1927, and no one shall be registered as a 
Probationer unless that person has passed one of the 
recognised examinations in the required subjects, all 
Alembers of the R.I.B.A. will be circularised and in- 
formed as to the standard required for the Probationer- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. 

(d) Special Examination. — The regulations governing 
admission to the Special Examination are to be amended 
so as to permit all assistants of 30 whose applications are 
approved by the Board to take the Examination. 

(e) Totvn Planning. — A paper on “ Outline of the 
History and Practice of Town Planning ” is to be in- 
cluded in the R.I.B.A. Final Examination as an alter- 
native to the paper on Advanced Steel Construction 
(B2) or Hygiene (C). 

(/) R.I.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship (£70) 
at Cambridge University School of Architecture. — The 
following scholarship award is approved : — 

First ATar Scholarship (£35), Richard Frederick 
Henniker (Trinity Hall). 

Second ATar Scholarship (£35), Christopher David 
George Nicolson (Jesus College). 

(g) Studentship. — Sixteen Probationers were elected 
Students of the R.I.B.A. 

University of London. 

Air. Arthur Keen and Air. Alaurice Webb have been 
appointed representatives of the R.I.B.A. on the Univer- 
sity of London Architectural Education Committee for 
the 12 months beginning i Alarch 1926. 


Riverside A.menities, Tw'ickenh.am. 

On the recommendation of the Town Planning and 
Housing Committee, letters were addressed to the 
Authorities of Twickenham, Richmond, and the Royal 
Botanical Gardens and the Thames Valley Joint Towm 
Planning Committee, expressing concern at the threatened 
disfigurement of the riverside lands adjoining Richmond 
Bridge on the Aliddlesex side by the erection of factories. 

Foundling Hospital Estate. 

In response to an invitation from the London Society, 
Mr. D. Barclay Niven [E.] has been appointed to repre- 
sent the R.I.B.A. on a Joint Committee which has been 
established to assist in saving the Foundling Hospital 
Building (or such portions of it as it may seem reasonably 
possible to preserve) together with Alecklenburgh and 
Brunswick Squares. 

Archeological Congress in P.alestine and Syria. 

Air. Frank Aloars, A'ice-President of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, has been appointed as R.I.B.A. 
delegate to this Congress which will be held under the 
patronage of the British and French High Commissioners 
from 2 to 23 April, 1926. 

L.C.C. Dr.ainage Bye-Laws. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee the attention of the L.C.C. (who are now 
engaged in revising the Bye-laws dealing with drainage, 
etc., comprised in the Aletropolis Alanagement Act, 
1855, and the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, etc.) 
has been directed to the Science Standing Committee’s 
Report of 1914. The L.C.C. have also been invited to 
receive a Alemorandum and deputation on this matter. 

Sal.aried Public Appointment.s. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee a notice has been authorised for publication in 
the Journ.al advising members not to apply for salaried 
public appointments unless the salary offered is stated 
in the announcement intiting applications. I'he Asso- 
ciation of -Architects, Surteyors and Technical .Assistants 
have been invited to act on similar lines. 

Reinstatement. 

The following members were reinstated ; — 

-As Associates : G. A. Gale, F. E. Collington. 

As Licentiate : William Davidson. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society’s 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.l. Telephone : 
Mayfair 434. 
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Notices 

THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The sixth General ^Meeting (Ordinary,’) of the Session 
1925-6 will be held on Monday, 18 January 1926, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General ^Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 4 January 1926 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer ; 
to announce the names of candidates nominated by the 
Council for election to the various classes of membership ; 
to read the Council’s Deed of Award of Prizes and 
Studentships, 1926. 

Nlr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [E.] to read a criticism on 
the designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships. 

R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Nlembers are reminded that the meetings of the Regis- 
tration Committee are being held at No. 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.i, and that all communications for the 
Committee should be sent to Mr. C. McArthur Butler, 
Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that address. 

ROOMS FOR ARBITR.A.TIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.i, at a fee 
of £z 2S. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. AIcArthur 
Butler at that address. 

VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday 23 January 1926, to the 
Second Church of Christ Scientist, Bayswater, and the 
Armenian Church, Kensington. Members desirous of 
taking part are requested to make early application to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

^Members’ subscriptions, students’ and subscribers’ 
contributions became due on i January 1926. The 
amounts are as follows : — 


Fellows . . 


.. £5 

5 

0 

Associates 


■■ £3 

3 

0 

Licentiates 


• ■ £3 

3 

0 

Students 


.. £i 

I 

0 

Subscribers 


■ ■ ih 

I 

0 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Interviediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for candida- 
ture as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London from 20 to 
26 November, and in Leeds from 20 to 25 November. 


Of the 53 candidates who presented themseh'es, 32 passed 
and 21 were relegated. The successful candidates are 
as follows, the names being given in order of merit as 
placed by the Examiners : — 

Thewlis : Edward Charles [P. 1922], “ Canonsleigh,” The 
Cliffs, Southend-on-Sea. 

Bright : George Edward [P. 1924], “ Heathcote,” Station 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 

Wright : Ger.ald Rvby Hall [P. 1922], 7 Willow Grove. 
Beverley, East Yorks. 

Alexander ; Andrew Gordon [P. 1923], Y.M.C.A., Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.C.i. 

Cheesaian : Kenneth [P. 1925], 15 1 Palmerston Road, X.22. 
Brown : Cyril Clement [P. 1922], 15 Ashfield Terrace East, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Short ; Harold [P. 1923], 53 Cowick Street, St. Thomas, 
Exeter. 

Bedingfield ; Eric Edward [P. 1922], i Endsleigh Street, 

W.C.I. 

Bolton ; Joseph (Jun.) [P. 1919], Beaumont, Heaton, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

Clay ; Ralph Henry [P. 1920], Endcliffe, Esplanade, Horn- 
sea, East Yorks. 

Cloke : Samuel Douglas Neighbour [P. 1922], 19 White- 
ford Road, Alannamead, Plymouth. 

Cooper : Reci.nald William G.aze [P. 1924], “ Wilstead,” 

College Street, Long Eaton. 

Edw.ards : Don.ald Thomas [P. 1924], St. Dunstan’s. Amer- 
sham Hill, High Wycombe. 

F.armer : Geoffrey John [P. 1922], i Roland Houses, South 
Kensington, S.W.y. 

Fry ; Francis Stephen [P. 1923]. 39 Walliscote Road, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Grigc : Leslie Arnold [P. 1922], 64 Queen’s Road, Norwich. 
Guv ; Roderick Nelson [P. 1924], “ Dalkeith,” 128 Crescent 
Road, South Woodford, Essex. 

Hobbs : Athol Joseph [P. 1925], 48 Lancaster Park, Hill Rise, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Horner : Hugh B.aldwynne [P. 1921], 31 Constantine Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Kemp : Willi.a.m Charles [P. 1922], 2a Portnall Road, 
Harrow Road, Paddington, W.g. 

Millingto.n : Cyril Rich.ard [P. 1923], c.’o Maxwell House, 
II Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

Mowbray : Willi.am Bawden [P. 1924], High Croft, Christ- 
church Park, Sutton, Surrey. 

Neil: Ch.arles W.arren [P. 1922]. “ Langley,” 14 Valkyrie 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Redding ; Cyril Nor.m.an AIeriden [P. 1920], Wormlev, 
Broxbourne, Herts. 

Rovvles : Dougl.as Lawrence [P. 1923], Trondia, Beltinge, 
Herne Bay. 

Sc.vmmell : Rodney Quinton [P. 1922], 706 Coventry Road, 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Smith ; William Wilfrid [P. 1922], 107 Buxton Road, 
Heaviley, Stockport. 

Tozer : Cecil Regin.ald [P. 1921], 4 Broadyates Road, S.W.iS. 
Unsworth : Herbert [P. 1924], 17 Gordon Avenue, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

V. arley : Herbert [P. 1921], Bramleigh, Blacko, near Nelson, 

Lancs. 

Wardle : Lionel Tallentyre [P. 1924], 9 Long Reach, 
West Horsley, Surrey. 

W. att : John [P. 1925], Education Office, East Church Street, 

Buckie, Banffshire. 

Final and Special, 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London 
from 2 to 10 December. 
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Of the 74 candidates admitted (seven of whom took 

Part I only and one Part 11 only), 34 passed (four in 

Part I only and one in Part II only) and the remaining 

40 were relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows : — 

Blizzard : Henry George iSpecial], 8 Elmwood, Welwj-n 
Garden City, Herts. 

Burton : John [Special^, 71 West Parade, Mount Pleasant, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Castellino : Sylvester Joseph Trinity [Special], 23 Clon- 
curry Street, Fulham, S.W.6. 

CooMBES : Robert Edwin Montagu [ 5 . 1923], Cathedral 
School, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

Cooper : Willi.am Reginald Roydon [S/ima/], 17 Xew 
Street, Shrewsbury. 

Dann : Clifford Horace [.S. 1923], 66 Trinity Street, Nor- 
wich. 

Doyle : Stanley Hodgson [Special], Calverley Chambers, 
Victoria Square, Leeds. 

Gray : Charles Clare [S'. 1922], 81 Sutton Crescent, Walsall. 

Green; Christopher [ 5 . 1925], 83 Gunterstone Road, 
Baron’s Court, W.14. 

Green : Ralston Tilsley [ 5 . 1922], ii Dents Road, Wands- 
worth C ommon , S . W. 1 1 . 

Harley: Thom.as [S. 1924], 17 Doughty Street, W.C.i. 

Kemp ; Cecil George [Special], Messrs. Lander and Kemp, 
Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City. 

Kimber : CH.ARLES Fr.ank [Special], 39 Head Street, Col- 
chester, Essex. 

Lipson : Samuel [ 5 . 1925], c/o James Miller, Esq., 15 Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow. 

Lord : Wilfrid 'Turner [S. 1924], 18 Park Hill, Ealing, W.5. 

McKewan : Arthur Malcolm [S. 1922], 27 Somerset 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Messent : Cl.aud John Wilson [ 5 . 1920], 34 Mile End 
Road, Nonvich. 

■^Montagu : Adrian Albert van, c/o Messrs. Simpson and 
Ayrton, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W'.C.a. 

Moore ; John Robert [Special], 13 Acland Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W.2. 

Palmer ; Philip Evans [Special], 25 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 
S.W. 3 . 

P.AR.AMOR : Frank William [ 5 , 1917], “ Hillsborough,” Sels- 
don Village, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

Pashen ; John Herbert [Special], Ljiji, Mount Pleasant, 
Dorchester Road, Weymouth. 

Rowse : Eric Anthony A.mbrose [Special], Flat 4, St. Ste- 
phen’s House, St. Stephen’s Square, Bayswater, W. 

Simpson: Douglas James [ 5 , 1922], 51 Downs Park West, 
Bristol. 

Vine : Ronald Owen [S. 1922], 7 Wh\-mark Avenue, Wood 
Green, N.22, 

Watson : Edwin [ 5 . 1921], 86 Orchard Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

Wilde : George [S. 1922], 56 Arkwright Street, Bolton. 

WiLFORD : Ch.arles Edmund [Special], 36 Deepdale, Leicester. 

Winter : Percy Harold [SpecM/J, 25 Pollards Wood Road, 
S.W’.i6. 

Day ; Nugent Francis Cachemaille [ 5 . 1919 — Part I only], 
6i Grove End House, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 

Kemp : Francis Henry Norbrook Crew [Special — Part I 
only], 15 Vernon Road, Hornsey, N.8. 

Nash : Edw.ard Tindal Elwtn [S. 1925 — Part I only], The 
Cedars, Cranford, near Hounslow. 

Spink : John William [Special — Part I only], Clarence 
Chambers. Kingston-on-Thames. 

* This candidate is not a British subject, but has taken the 

Examination for the purpose of obtaining a certificate to that 

effect. 


Remn.ant : Eust.ace Archibald [Special — Part H only], 82 
Cecil Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 

The Special Ex.amination in Design for former 

ME.MBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS TO QUALIFY 
FOR THE AsSOCI.ATESHIP. 

The Special Examination in Design for former mem- 
bers of the Society of Architects to qualify for the Asso- 
ciateship w’as held in London from 2 to 7 December. 

15 candidates were admitted and all passed. Their 
names are as follows ; — 

Dury ; Alan Buxton, 5 Copthall Buildings, Copthall Avenue, 
E.C.i. 

Evans ; Benjamin Edward, Rhosmaen, Queen Wetoria Road, 
Llanelly, 

Godber : Albert Edw.ard, do Senior Works and Buildings 
Officer, Halton Camp, Bucks. 

Jenkins ; Frederick Uri.ah, c/o Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and 
Son, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.i. 

Juniper : Frederick, 67 Havelock Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Moulding : Lewis George, 107 Broadwater Road, Totten- 
ham, N.17. 

Pascoe : Herbert, s Scholemoor Avenue, Lidget Green 
Bradford, Yorks. 

Phayre : Harold, 29 Coton Crescent, Shrewsburv. 

Price : William Joseph, 14 Brent Way, Church End, Finch- 
ley, N.3. 

Robson ; Robert David, County Architect’s Department, 
Kingsbury Square, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Rowe: Harold Bertram, “ Ruskin,” Brynhyfryd Avenue, 
Newport, Mon. 

Simpson: Is.aac Alex.ander, “ Cotta,” 12 Mossgiel Avenue, 
Ainsdale, Southport. 

Smith : H.arry William, 27 George Street, Oxford. 

Taylor ; Captain Frederick John, 69 Rue Verte, Rouen, 
France. 

Tutton ; -Alwvne, 50 Wrotham Road, Gravesend, Kent. 
Examination in Professional Practice for Students 
OF Recognised Schools exe.mpted from the Final 
Examination. 

14 candidates were admitted to this Examination, 
which was held on 8 and 10 December and all passed. 
Their names are as follow's : — 

Alabaster : John Richard (Lniversity of London). 

Braddock : Henry (Architectural Association). 

Currie : Murdoch (Glasgow School of Architecture). 
Llew'ellyn-Morgan ; Guy I.eslie (University of London). 
McConnel : Kenneth Hamlyn (University of Sydney). 
M.artin-Smith : Donald Fr.an-k (.Architectural Association). 
/Morris : Alex.ander George (.Architectural Association). 
Mosely : Edna (Architectural Association). 

Patker : PurushottamMukund (University of London). 
Phillips : Herbert Gordon (University of Liverpool). 
Poushkine : B.arhara (University of London). 

Ritchie : T homas (Architectural Association) 

Thomas : Bry.an Willia.m Ryl.ands (Technical College, 
Cardiff). 

Welsh : Oliver M.\rtin (University of London). 

Competitions 

ENLARGEMENT OF WISBECH TOWN HALL. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. 'W. H. Ansell, F.R.I.B.A., as 
Assessor in this competition. 
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COAIPETITIONS 


BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 

The Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive 
designs for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the new park. Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.B.E. [F.] Designs to be sent in not later than 
Saturday, 13 February 1926. Conditions may be 
obtained from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing £i is., which will be returnable if a bona 
fide design has been submitted. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Miiburn, F.R.I.B.A., IMr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr, Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 

NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 

COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 

West Bromwich Permanent Benefit Building 
Society 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W. Alexander Harvey, F. R.I.B.A., 
as assessor in this competition. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of £50, £40 and £30 respectively are otTered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last day for questions, i January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by i April 1936. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
£i IS. 

BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GALLERY 
COMPETITION. 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Museum, Birkenhead. 
Premiums offered £250, £175 and £100 respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A. [F.]. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an office within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead Town Hall for the twelve 
months at least prior to i January 1924. Conditions may 
be obtained from E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 
by depositing £2 2s. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The F6d6ration Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
for the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A,, 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can oe procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.RA., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, 

Proposed new College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen’s Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and £200 are offered. Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 2s. Designs to be sent in not later than i January 
1926. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
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on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2, 

PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY FOR GABALFA. 

Proposed branch library to be built on a site in St. Athan 
Road, Gabalfa. Assessor, Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade [F.]. 
Premiums, £ 75,^50 and £30 are offered. Last day for 
questions, 7 December 1925. Designs to be sent in not 
later than 1 2 noon on 1 6 January 1 926 . The competition is 
limited to properly qualified architects within the City of 
Cardiff. Conditions may be obtained from Harry Farr, 
Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, by depositing £2 2s. 

Members’ Column 

-APPOINTMENT A ACANT. 

-A.v old-estabhshed firm of -Architects in Manchester has an 
opening for a young -Associate desirous of commencing practice. — 
-Apply Bo-i: No.' 6126, c,o The Secretary, R.r.B..A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, AM. 1. 

CHANGES OF .ADDRESS. 

Mr. Percv A'. Burnett begs to notify that he has removed his 
offices from 94 Jerniin Street to 107, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 
S.AA'.i. The Telephone number remains the same. 

.AIr, Cecil J.acoE Eprile begs to notify you that he has removed 
his offices from 94 Jermyn Street to toy Jermyn Street, St James’s, 
S.AV.i, The telephone number remains the same. 

AIr. E, Berry AVebber, .A.R I.B..A , has changed his office ad- 
dress to 2 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, AV.C 2. (Telephone, Central 
5052.) His private address is now 2 Chepstow Place, W 2. 

AIR. R. LA.VGTON COLE [F.]. 

AIr. R. Langton Cole LT'.] has retired from the Stock Exchange 
as from 31 December. .Ail correspondence relating to the premises 
of the Exchange should in future be addressed to Mr. G. I Bucking- 
ham, Surveyor of Works, at 23 Throgmorton Street, E.C.2. -Mr 
Langton Cole has opened an office at .Abbey House, Westminster, 
S.AACi. (Telephone, ATctoria 667S.) 

ROOM TO LET. 

.Associ-ATE has single room to let on third floor, within two 
minutes of Piccadilly Circus, at a moderate rental, including all 
usual services. — -Apply Box .\o. 3025, c/o Secretary, R.LB.A.,9 
Conduit Street, AA’ i. 

-ACCOAI.MODATION OFFERED. 

-Architect with good offices in W.C. District offers part use of 
good room with telephone extension, for small rent and part time 
help Electnc light, heat and general service of clerk included. — 
Reply Box No. 3136, c/o Secretary, R,I.B..A , 9 Conduit Street, W, j. 

OFFICE REQUIRED. 

Sii-Ai-L private office required, ^30 to £35 p.a., inclusive, W.C or 
S.W. district, Full particulars to Box No. 2126, c 'o The Secretary 
R.I.B..A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

PRACTICE WA.NTED. 

AVell expenenced London .A.R.I.B.A. would hke to purchase a 
small share of live practice with senior contemplating retirement in 
due course. Substantial capital available, -Apply Box No. 1126, 
c/o The Secretar.v, R,LB..A , g Conduit Street, London, W i. 


Minutes V 

Session 1925-1926 

At the Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26, held on Monday, 4 Janiiaiv- 1926, Air. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. The attendance 


book was signed by 30 Fellows (including 8 Members of 
the Council). 17 Associates (including i Member of the 
Council), 8 Licentiates, 3 Hon. Associates, and a very large 
number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 14 December 1925, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the 
Pre.sident. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : Leonard 
Aloysius Scott Stokes, elected Associate 1882, Fellow 1890, 
Pugin Student 1880, President of the Roy'al Institute during 
the Sessions 1910—1912, and recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal in 1919. A'ice-President 1905 to 1909 ; Member of 
Council 1890-1892, 1898-1904 and 1909-1910 (also as Past- 
President 1912-1913) ; Alember of the Board of Architectural 
Education 1904-1913 ; Competitions Committee 1897—1900, 
1911-1912 ; Prizes and .Studentships Committee 1897—1904, 
1909-191C ; E.vecutive Committee of the Town Planning 
Conference in 1910, and of the Seventh International Congress 
of Architects, 1906 and of numerous other Institute Committees. 
Pre-sident of the Architectural .Association from 1889—1891. 

Benjamin Ingelow, elected Fellow 1882 ; Member of the 
Council from 1893-1899, Board of E.vaminers from 1889 to 
1910, Literature Standing Committee from 1887 to 1904, and 
Prizes and Studentships Committee from 1893 to 1910. 

Sir William Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., elected an Hon. 
Associate in 1910. 

AA'illiam George Cooke, elected Associate in 1880. 

Thomas Merrison Garrood, elected Licentiate in 1911. 

.And it was resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute 
for the loss of these members be recorded in the Alinutes. 

The following membeis attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer xvere foimally admitted by the 
President : — 

Mr. AVilfrid Bond [F.]. 

Mr, Ellis Marsland [F.]. 

.Mr. \V. J. Allcorn [A.]. 

.Mr. E. F, Gilman [L.]. 

Mr, F. C, Wakeford [L.]. 

Dr. D. H. S. Cranage [f/on. ffssof.]. 

Professor J. E. A. Steggall [ffon. Assoc,]. 

Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart,, M.A.Oxon., [F.] and Sir 
Francis Fox, J.P, [f/oii. Assoc.], having read Papers on 
“ Lincoln Cathedral,” and illustrated them by lantern slides, 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of the Very Rev. 
T. C. Fry, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, seconded by Mr. Basil 
Mott, C.B., a vote of thanks was passed to Sir Charles Nichol- 
son and Sir Francis Fox by acclamation, and was briefly 
responded to. 

The meeting closed at 9.50 p.m. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BA., and crossed. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1925 : 7th, 21st November ; 5th, 
19th December. 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, zoth March ; loth, 24th April ; 8th, 22nd May ; 12th, 
z6th June ; 17th July ; 14th August ; i8th September ■ 
16th October, 
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General View of Cathedral from City Water Tower 


Lincoln Cathedral 

BY SIR C. NICHOLSON [F.] AND SIR FRANCIS FOX [Hoti. Associate]. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 4 January 1926.] 

Part I 

BY SIR CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, BART., IVLA. 


T he general history of Lincoln Cathedral is, I 
suppose, familiar to most of us. The oldest 
parts of the present fabric forming the sub- 
structure of the west front, are the work of Bishop 
Remigius and date from the first few years after the 
Norman Conquest. From the existence of these 
very considerable remains of Remigius’s church it is 
evident that the whole building was completed in a 
very few years from the date of its commencement, 
for the west front was, it may be presumed, the last 
instalment of the work to be taken in hand. 

Now it must have been no small undertaking to 
have built a first-class three-towered Norman 
church between 300 and 400 feet long in something 
like 20 or 25 years, and it is no wonder that we have 
found in the present generation that the masonry of 
Remigius’s church is not solid enough to carry safely 
vast loads which have been piled upon it by tw'elfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth century builders, or to do 


work which it was never meant to do by its original 
designer. 

It is in this part of the cathedral that the present 
works of reinstatement were begun, and a few ob- 
servations on the structure of the west front will 
therefore be of interest. 

The original design of Remigius’s towers and 
portals was very singular, the towers being flanked 
laterally and on the west side with short transeptal 
excrescences. These did not form an internal west- 
ern transept like those of Ely and Peterborough, but 
were purely external features acting as buttresses to 
the towers. On the west side these quasi transepts 
were treated as deeply recessed porches of very con- 
siderable height. The northern one was not hol- 
lowed out into a porch but consisted of a series of 
chambers one above the other, these being a dungeon 
with what was probably a cesspit underneath it and a 
large loft above : the transept abutting on the south 
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tower contains a portion of a very roomy, winding 
staircase and there are chambers above the use of 
which is not (juite dear. There appears, however, 
to have been some soi t of a porch on this side. 
Remigius’s nest front remains fairly complete up 
to a height of 00 feet from the pavement. The 
north-west and south-west angles formed between 
the lateral and western transepts were filled in with 
masonrv formed into semi-circular niches and there 
is a band of archaic sculpture round the piers on the 


the thirteenth centurv, but the walls themselves are 
not of abnormal thickness and in parts are pierced 
with passages. 

Reverting to the history of the building, the first 
alterations of Remigius’s work were made by Bishop 
Ale.xander in the later Norman period. The three 
rich Romanesque west doorways were inserted at 
this time and the greater part of the nave was appa- 
rently reconstructed. The two west towers were 
carried up about 40 feet above the point at which 



west side. Remigius’s work is of the usual Norman 
construction, two thin skins of wide-jointed masonrv 
filled up with poor lime concrete. And although 
there is a good bulk of masonrv of this description 
on the outer sides of both the towers, the eastern 
walls and those facing the westernmost bav of the 
na\ e are of no great substance. In the recent grout- 
ing and reinforcing operations it has been necessarv 
at times to drill boreholes into masonry some 20 feet 
thick. I’his has been the case with the abutments 
formed bv the quasi transepts and those added in 


Remigius leit them and this work was designed in a 
comp»aratively light manner, the walls being double 
and pierced with three tiers of passages. This looks 
as if Bishop Ale.xander was not entirely satisfied 
with the solidity of Remigius’s work. Alexander or 
his master mason must, however, have had con- 
siderable courage, as the nave of their cathedral was 
certainly designed to be vaulted in stone, the marks 
of its high vaults being still apparent on, the 
inner faces of the towers towards the western bay 
of the nave. .A.uthorities differ as to the date of the 
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high vaults at Durham, but these of Bishop Alex- 
ander at Lincoln may certainly be regarded as 
pioneer work, at any rate in England. 

\\'ith the exception of the Norman portions of the 
west end the whole cathedral has been rebuilt in 
the thirteenth and following centuries. St. Hugh 
began this rebuilding with the quire, the eastern 
transepts, an apse with procession path and chapels, 
and part of the great transepts. His successors com- 
pleted the great transept, rebuilt Bishop Alexan- 
der’s nave and finally replaced St. Hugh’s apse 


roofed quire in a church, the nave of which had 
already been vaulted in stone by Bishop Alexander, I 
am bound to say that the more closely I examine the 
work attributed to St. Hugh the more I am inclined 
to accept Air. Erancis Bond’s theories. That the 
aisle walls were thickened after their construction is, 
I think, practically certain, and the theorv that the 
original scheme of the triforium and clerestorv re- 
sembled that of St. John’s, Chester, seems to me to 
be supported by very strong architectural evidence. 
Again, a close examination of the vault springers 



West Front 


with the square-ended extension known as the angel 
quire. I do not propose to trv and describe these 
works at all fullv as thev are so well known alreadv, 
but I may offer some observations upon certain de- 
tails. First, with regard to St. Hugh’s work, it will 
be remembered that a startling theorv was pro- 
pounded some 15 years ago bv the late Erancis Bond 
to the effect that St. Hugh’s quire was not intended 
to be vaulted and that its interior design had been 
remodelled in order to adapt it to carry a stone 
vault. In spite of the inherent improbabilitv of a 
bishop like St. Hugh being content nith a wooden- 


which has recently been possible reveals a great 
deal of roughly-executed masonrv and irregular 
stone jointing which indicate that the high vaults 
have been contrived as best might be where no 
proper provision had originally been made for 
them. 

A very remarkable feature of the thirteenth cen- 
tury work is the Rose window of the north tran- 
sept, which is of almost incredible lightness and 
beauty of masonry. The plate tracery of this 
window is only 7 inches thick, and the work is in 
marvellous preservation. 
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The construction of the winding staircases in the 
eastern part of the church is ver>' fine, the under- 
sides of the steps being arched and parts of the 
staircases vaulted — one of these staircases leads to a 
little vaulted recess with a fragment of the old oak 
centering still adhering to the rubblework of the 
vault cell. 

Then there are a charming thirteenth century 
lavatory in the south-east transept, a good crypt 
under the sacristy, and a most interesting chamber 
opening into the north-east transept lined with thir- 


The work of remodelling the cathedral was 
carried on under Bishop Hugh of Wells, by 
the rebuilding of the nave. Here the details are 
less romantic than those of the quire and transepts 
but the construction is more substantial and 
practical. There is no evidence of experiment 
or of changes of mind on the part of the builders 
of the nave. The structure, moreover, is very 
well designed as a piece of engineering, the columns 
are small and compact, and the arches of very 
wide span. The work has stood very well on the 
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teenth century cupboards. And it would take a long 
time to repeat the barest catalogue of the treasures of 
sculpture and woodwork and ironwork and glass in 
the eastern parts of Lincoln cathedral. I will merely 
mention one fact (or theory) which I do not think 
has been much noticed hitherto : it is that in the 
lancet windows of the great south transept there is 
thirteenth century glass of two different styles, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the more archaic 
panels in these windows were brought there from 
some of the chapels of St. Hugh’s apse when 
this was destroyed to make way for the “ Angel 
quire.” 

F 3 


whole, the only serious defects being a slight 
tendency for the clerestory walls to buckle out- 
wards. 

It will be noticed that the two western bays 
are narrower than the others and that there 
is no flying buttress to the western pier of the 
nave, this being accounted for by the presence 
of a chapel on each side like those in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The northern chapel is groined from 
a ver}- lofty slender central pillar of marble ; 
the corresponding southern chapel has a square 
domical vault. These chapels are prolonged 
westward outside the line of the western towers. 
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and when they were built considerable masses of 
masonry were added at the eastern angles of these 
towers. It almost looks as if anxietv was felt 
about these towers as early as the middle of the 
thirteenth century. And we read of earthquakes 
and other dreadful occurrences which mav have 
caused disruption at this end of the cathedral 
— and we can see for ourselves strangelv distorted 
arches, the remains of Bishop Alexander’s work, 
on the sides of the towers flanking the nave. 
No sooner was the nave finished, perhaps before, 
the central tower collapsed in the second year of 
Bishop Grosseteste’s episcopate. But Grosseteste 
was not a man to be easily discouraged and the 
tower was soon rebuilt, a light lantern with double 
walls and two stages of galleries carried on broad 
arches and on splendid clustered piers of marble 
which are still very sound and good, though the 
great arches have cracked a good deal owing to the 
later additions which were built above Grosseteste’s 
lantern. The refacing of the west front was pro- 
bably done when the nave was building, and was 
not, in my opinion, done for any structural reason, 
but simply with a view to decorative effect and 
to provide room for statuary like the fronts of 
Salisbury and Wells. The thirteenth century- 
niches and arcades stand in the same plane as the 
Norman arches of Remigius’s west front, and 
therefore cannot very well have been added in 
order to provide an abutment to the west towers 
as has been supposed. Recent investigations 
show that this thirteenth century facing is not 
bonded into the earlier masonry, and therefore 
its addition has weakened the towers rather than 
strengthened them. 

To revert to the central tower it has been 
possible to examine the interior of the lantern 
in detail during the progress of the present 
works and to ascertain how the lantern has been 
strengthened in order to enable it to carry the 
vast belfry which was added in the fourteenth 
century about the time the “ angel quire ” was 
building. 

The original lantern had four lancets on each 
face, grouped in pairs, and was two storeys high 
above the arches. The shafts were of marble 
and the ceiling was certainly- of wood. In the 
fourteenth century the belfry stage was added, 
a proceeding which must have doubled the weight 
of the tower, and the lantern stage was vaulted 
in red brick with stone ribs. This vault has. 


of course, springers at each corner of the lantern, 
and in addition there are intermediate springers 
above the points of the large tower arches. To 
provide abutment for these intermediate springers 
an ingenious device was made use of. Each of 
the thirteenth century- lancets was divided in two 
with a stone fourteenth century column, and from 
these fourteenth century- columns, which were 
bonded into the outer walls, arches were turned 
in the thickness of the passage-way- round the 
lantern. These arches carry the abutments of 
the intermediate springers of the vault. The 
arrangement distributes the extra load in a very- 
scientific manner and avoids increasing the stresses 
on the slender thirteenth century- arcades and 
shafts as far as is possible ; though, of course, the 
risk of building so vast a belfry on so slight a 
substructure must have been very great. 

The belfry- of the central tower is built as lightly 
as possible and, on the whole, it has stood very- 
well, although there are some bad cracks on the 
north and east sides and most of the bond stones 
provided to tie the two thicknesses of wall together 
have been broken through. 

Extensive w-orks of strengthening are in hand 
in the central tower, and the four great arches 
and the adjoining walls of the transepts have been 
consolidated, as has the masonry of the thirteenth 
century lantern. 

Passing over other important building w-ork 
done during the fourteenth century, such as the 
completion of the “ angel quire,” the building of 
the cloisters, and the rebuilding of the south 
transept front, we find that the cathedral authorities 
must have become dissatisfied w-ith the appearance 
of the west front ; this will be easily understood 
if we visualise the present front w-ithout the top 
70 ft. of its towers. Remigius’s front, w-ith its 
projecting transepts, must have been bold and 
striking, but when these projections had been 
masked by the screenwork added in the thirteenth 
century-, the whole thing must have looked com- 
paratively flat and uninteresting, and the tops of 
the two stumpy- Norman tow-ers peeping over the 
thirteenth century screen wall must have made 
the effect worse than it would have been w-ithout 
any towers at all. So it w-as decided to raise the 
tow-ers 70 ft. and to add spires to match the spire 
which then existed on top of the present central 
tower. 

Considering the risks that had already been 
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taken in building the central belfry and its spire on 
the top of a thin shell of masonry like Grosseteste’s 
lantern, it is not to be wondered at that the 
raising of the western towers was undertaken 
quite cheerfully, since the Norman substructures, 
though they had evidently settled a good deal, 
and though they must have even then shown signs 
of weakness, were certainly bulky, and may 
have been assumed at the end of the fourteeeth 
century to have been sound. 
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tower to a less extent to the north. So above the 
vault of the nave a very flat arch was built, com- 
paratively roughly, in order to act as a tell-tale 
and to give w'arning if the divergence of the towers 
should increase during the process of adding the 
belfries. 

Although the recent strengthening of the north 
tower and the proposed consolidation of the south 
tower have become unquestionably necessary for 
the preservation of this part of the cathedral, it 



The Xave, Looking E.ast 


Probably it was argued that the cracks and 
settlements (for the towers both must have leaned 
outwards before the present belfries were added) 
had occurred shortly after the completion of the 
older work, or were perhaps the result of the 
traditional earthquake and that the old towers 
had finally taken their bearing, and that therefore 
it was quite safe to carry them up. 

Still, somebody seems to have had doubts 
about this, and the chief cause for hesitation must 
have been the fact that the south tower leant 
very considerably to the south and the north 


should be remembered that the west towers re- 
mained standing for 500 years after they had been 
raised to their present height ; the tell-tale arch, 
though somewhat distorted and showing signs of 
movement having occurred since it was built, has 
not fallen, and although various attempts to 
strengthen the substructure have been made dur- 
ing the last 200 years it has never been possible 
until now to get at the real source of the trouble 
owing to the lack of means. The fact that in spite 
of all this the towers have stood as they have done 
makes us marvel at the skill of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury builders while we are staggered at their 
boldness. 

The belfry stages of the western towers have two 
large two-light openings on each face; Bishop Alex- 
ander’s w'ork on which they stand has three open- 
ings on each face, so the heavy piers between the 
belfry windows stand on the crowns of Bishop 
Alexander’s arches. The masonry of the belfries 
is naturally much better than that of the Norman 
work below and is well bonded with not very 
much rubble filling, though the work is not built 
throughout with block stone. The external sur- 
face is much weathered and a great deal of this has, 
unfortunately, to be renewed in the north tower. 
The exterior of the south tower was reinstated 
about 40 years ago. This reinstatement, though 
regrettable, is inevitable. It is a question of dis- 
integration and the consequent risk of accidents 
due to falling pieces of stone and is quite a different 
matter from that of the stability of the towers. 

At or about the same time as that of the comple- 
tion of the belfries the ground stages of the towers 
were remodelled internally, the Norman arches 
leading into the nave were built up and those lead- 
ing eastwards into the aisles were remodelled. 
The walls were veneered with perpendicular tra- 
cery, the present west windows were inserted, and 
the tower spaces ceiled with exceedingly flat lierne 
vaults. A close examination of the vault in the 
north tower, which is now centred preparatory to 
its repair, shows that there has been a change of 
design here, the springers being prepared for a 
much steeper vault and the whole work being 
clumsily put together as if the stones had all been 
prepared for fixing before the change of design 
was decided upon. 

As has already been observed, all the three 
towers of the cathedral once had tall leaded spires. 
The central one is said to have fallen on the day 
when the use of the English Prayer Book was first 
adopted at Lincoln, but the western spires were 
preserved until the end of the eighteenth century, 
when they were taken down as being dangerous, 
a proceeding which gave rise to much resentment. 
At this time James Essex was architect to the Dean 
and Chapter and w'as busy with repair works to all 
three towers. But before his time the condition of 
the western towers must have caused alarm, for the 
Norman arches on the ground floor were built up 
with solid masonry pierced only with compara- 
tively small doorways. This is said to have been 


done by Gibbs, who may have become connected 
with the cathedral during the building of the library 
which is attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. 

In or about the year 1800 Essex added two but- 
tresses on the inner eastern angles of the west 
towers, the only angles not then buttressed in some 
fashion or other, and he connected these new but- 
tresses with an arch crossing the nave at the level 
of the triforium. 

Essex was an architect of ability and taste and 
appreciated Gothic architecture better than most 
of his contemporaries. Here at Lincoln he added 
the parapet of the central tower, a most admirable 
piece of design though unfortunately built in too 
fragile a manner considering its exposed position. 
Essex is also responsible for the reredos of the 
high altar, a piece of work which no one would 
dream of reproducing, but which nevertheless has 
so much artistic merit and is of so great historical 
interest as an early monument of church revival 
that it merits careful preservation, notwithstanding 
the fact that fashions change in these matters. 

Essex, I believe, also designed the bishop’s 
throne, which fits in admirably with the fourteenth 
century stalls. And he built an apsidal chapel 
off the north-east transept on the site of an older 
rectangular chapel in a manner which it is difficult 
to distinguish from the style of the adjacent chapels 
of St. Hugh’s period. 

Repairs were going on under Essex in the central 
tower also. A large crack over one of the great 
arches had a bond stone let in with the date cut on 
it, probably intended to act as a tell-tale. The 
existence of this had been forgotten, but it w'as 
rediscovered during the present works. The 
movement since Essex’s time had not been very 
great in this part of the fabric. 

Buckler was one of the architects in charge of 
the cathedral during the nineteenth century. He 
was one of the older school of Gothic revivalists 
and did excellent work in his time, especially in 
and near Oxford ; Lincoln cathedral was fortunate 
in being under the care of so modest an artist at a 
period whenDeans andChapters and eminentarchi- 
tects were egging each other on to destroy Rood- 
lofts and erect Venetian mosaic reredoses. During 
the middle of the nineteenth century not very 
much was done to the cathedral beyond the ordi- 
nary repair of stonework and lead and the building 
of a very excellent timber roof over the south tran- 
sept. Buckler did some restoration of the Nor- 
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man west doors and he or his predecessor was also 
responsible for inserting iron ties across the west 
towers and adding external iron bands — the best 


of Dean Gregory at St. Paul’s, an extensive scheme 
of restoration was set on foot under the late J. L. 
Pearson. 



The Tp.'iNSEPT 

Showing the Lantern’in Central Tower and “ Bishops Eye ” 


thing that could be done at the time short of a com- 
plete reconstruction. 

About forty years ago, during the deanery of 
Dr. Butler, a distinguished churchman of the school 


The angel quire, the north transept, and the 
chapter house and cloisters were all more or 
less thoroughly restored under this scheme, 
and although some of the details may be open to 
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criticism, the ultimate result has been undoubtedly 
beneficial. The renewal of chipped and broken 
mouldings and ashlar may have been too drastic, 
and the use of Weldon stone in replacing these 
was certainly a mistake, not that the Weldon stone 
itself has decayed, but that, owing to the porous 
nature of the new stones, the old stones immedi- 
ately underneath them have suffered most seri- 
ously in many parts of the work. 

About the same time as the restoration of the 
east end, Mr. Pearson took the west front and towers 
in hand. He found both towers in bad condition, 
but considered the south tower to be the worst 
of the two, certainly it was the most out of the 
upright. This tower he set to work to restore 
and to make suitable for the cathedral bells. 
He built up several of the open arcadings with 
sound ashlar, put in what bonders he could, 
thoroughly restored the external masoniy, and 
designed a tall timber bell cage like those described 
by Viollet le Due to minimise the effect of the 
bells on the tower walls. (This timber belfry was 
afterwards superseded by a steel frame when the 
bells were rehung by Taylor of Loughbrough.) In 
short, he did the work as thoroughly and well as it 
could be done forty years ago ; but he could not 
tackle the inherent weakness of the Norman sub- 
structure, a thin ashlar facing filled with concrete 
which had lost its cohesion, since he had no 
appliances wherewith to remedy such a state of 
things. There is a story among the cathedral 
workmen that when the shores were removed after 
Pearson’s restoration, a loud crack was heard and the 
western screen wall moved an inch or more forward 
and then came to rest, a hair-raising experience 
for those present on the occasion. 

Nothing was then done to the north tower 
beyond building up an opening or two with ashlar, 
but in i8g6 some fresh iron ties were put in. 

After the death of Mr. Pearson the late Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler became architect to the Dean 
and Chapter, and betw^een the death of Dean 
Butler and the appointment of the present Dean, 
Dr. Fry, very little was done to the cathedral 
beyond current repairs, though a new library was 
built and electric light was installed in the church. 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler died shortly after the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Fry as Dean, and my personal connec- 
tion with the cathedral dates from that time. 

Some repairs were then in progress to the great 
eastern arch of the crossing, but it was evident 


that the condition of the north-west tower was 
critical, though we had to wait a good many 
years before it was possible to take it in hand. 

Sir Francis Fox will tell you about the repair 
methods which have been adopted. Grouting the 
Norman walls under pressure was, of course, 
an obvious method of procedure ; but I believe 
I am right in saying that Lincoln is the first instance 
of the systematic employment of metal reinforce- 
ment in combination with grouting, and also 
that the use of mechanical drilling and the adoption 
of pneumatic jackhammers for this purpose 
were novelties at the time they were introduced 
at Lincoln. 

The reason for employing metal reinforcement 
is fairly obvious. When a rubble-filled wall fails 
owing to crushing, it is bound to burst. Rein- 
forcement tends to prevent such a wall from 
bursting, therefore it tends to prevent it from 
crushing. 

As Sir Francis Fox will tell you, the north-west 
tower has been strengthened not only by grouting 
the existing masonry, but by adding reinforced 
concrete girders in the various passage floors, 
and in some places vertical concrete posts, all 
carefully connected up to the reinforced hearting 
of the walls. 

As regards the reinforcement, delta metal 
was chosen, as more reliable than steel, from the 
point of view of the risk of corrosion. But delta 
metal is of a rather greasy nature, and not likely 
to adhere to the concrete as steel will do, so at 
Lincoln the delta bars are in all cases twisted and 
hooked. 

As for the necessity of mechanical drilling, it 
need only be remarked that without this it would 
have been impossible to have reached the heart 
of the walls without bringing the whole super- 
structure down in an avalanche. 

The work that has been begun at Lincoln 
has only been made possible by a fortunate 
combination of circumstances. The first of these 
is the unselfish and marvellous energy of the Dean 
and his success in enlisting the support of the 
county of Lincolnshire and of friends and kinsmen 
in America and elsewhere. 

But the provision of funds is not all that can be 
done, and I pay my tribute here to the moral sup- 
port the Dean and Chapter have given throughout a 
difficult time to those actually engaged upon the 
work. Next we have had the ungrudging assist- 
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ance of Sir Francis Fox, with his unrivalled 
experience in structural work of all kinds, the 
experience of a long lifetime, combined with an 
almost youthful readiness to adapt old methods 
to new problems, and with physical activity equal 
to his freshness of outlook. Then again, it seems 
almost providential that at this particular time 
the resident supervisor of the works, my good 
friend Mr. Robert Godfrey, should happen to 
have had a natural talent in mechanical engineering 
and practical workshop experience to boot. I 
venture to say that without the exceptional experi- 
ence of such matters which Mr. Godfrey possesses, 
the present works would have cost double what 
they have done. Upon Mr. Godfrey’s devotion 


to the interests of the cathedral and upon " his 
personal courage in performing his duties in times 
of ill-health, I will not presume to enlarge. But 
I can testify here to the efficiency and good will 
of all the cathedral workmen as well as to the other 
personal factors which have made this important 
undertaking possible. 

Sir Francis Fox will now give an account 
of the work from the point of view of one who 
has had intimate experience of constructional 
work of such variety and magnitude that the repair 
of a cathedral tower might well seem a small 
affair to him, but who has nevertheless given his 
best of thought and of personal exertion in the 
interests of Lincoln Cathedral. 


Part II — The Injuries and Accidents, and Methods of Repairs 

BY SIR FRANCIS FOX, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS [Hon. Associate] 
With Photographs by Mr. S. Smith, Sf-ep Hill, Li.xcolx 


T T was in July, 1921, that I was invited by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Fry, to visit his 
cathedral, and he said that Sir Charles A. Nicholson, 
the diocesan architect, would be glad if I would 
co-operate with him in the serious endeavour to save 
that splendid and ancient fabric. 

I need not say the great pleasure it afforded me 
to do so ; and the willingness and kindness evinced 
by Sir Charles were most encouraging. 

"The first step to be taken was to look up all the 
history of the cathedral, in order that we might be 
guided aright as to the very serious injuries to the 
central tower and the two western towers. 

I did not think we were likely to find the building 
had subsided as at Winchester, for the fabric stands 
on the summit of the high ridge, and was not likely 
to be affected by water in the foundations — practically 
all the plinths are level ; but we felt that with the 
precarious conditions which existed in these two 
towers, it was inadvisable to make any examination 
of the foundations until a later date. This, however, 
has since been done, and it was found that the cathedral 
is standing upon a fine solid bed of oolitic rock. 

At my first visit I was introduced to the Clerk of 
Works, Air. Robert S. Godfrey, and I felt it was very 
important to both of us ; but I was sure that the 
choice of both the Dean and Sir Charles Nicholson 
could not be anything but wise. It only required 
five minutes’ interview with Air. Godfrey to show that 
he was a man of great experience and ability in all 
directions — and now, after five years’ co-operation, 
the choice has been more than justified. 

It will be helpful to give here a list of the various 


disasters which have occurred to the cathedral. 
The following are the major events, but doubtless 
many smaller ones have taken place during the lives 
of each succeeding generation. 

In the year 1124 the cathedral was gravely injured 
by fire. 

In 1185 it was razed to the ground by the great 
earthquake, with the exception of the two western 
towers and the East bay of the nave. 

1244-5. great central tower fell down. 

In 1547 the timber spire of the central tower, 
which was 300 feet above the masonry structure, was 
blown down during a severe gale. 

When the great earthquake took place, recorded 
by the historian Roger de Hovedon, in 1185, the 
entire Norman cathedral was brought to the ground 
with the exception of the two western towers, the 
height of which is 212 feet. 

On the appointment, in ii86A.D.,of the new bishop 
from Witham Priory, Somerset, St. Hugh of the 
Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble in Burgundy, he 
announced his intention of rebuilding the entire 
cathedral, but desired that the western towers should, 
if possible, be retained ; and, with the intention of 
providing a buttress to hold them up, his successors, 
Hugh de Wells and Grosseteste, reconstructed the fine 
western front, which is approximatelv 200 feet in 
width by 100 feet in height. 

Aluch to our surprise, this masonry front was found, 
on investigation, not to be properlv bonded in with 
the towers ; and there were serious cracks existing for 
the whole distance of 200 feet, and for the height of 
100 feet. The result was that the entire front was 
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showing signs of falling in a westerly direction on to 
the green sward of grass — like the cover of a book. 

Notwithstanding all precaution, the towers con- 
tinued to settle, and the cracks which were in the old 
work, to grow larger and spread in different directions. 

These fissures in the masonry seemed formidable 
enough to justify the anxiety of the Chapter of a later 
period ; but even 200 years ago they were so much 
increased that the towers themselves were thought 
to be in danger of falling. As a preventative, the 
heavy structure, or the building up of the two main 
arches under each of these two towers was advised 
and carried out under the direction of Mr. Gibbs, 
the consulting architect of that period, vis., 1726. 

Mr. Gibbs also advised the taking down of the lead- 
covered spires of the two towers ; but, as the citizens 
were antagonistic to such an extent that it culminated 
in a riot, it was decided to leave them until a more 
convenient time. The demolition of the spires took 
place in 1808, as far as one can trace, without any 
opposition. 

Even with this lessened weight, the movement still 
carried on ; for in 1820 heavy iron cramps were 
applied, by the advice of an eminent architect, to 
prevent further mischief by the spread of the fissures 
in the towers. These bars are an inch thick and four 
inches broad, the inside ones being carried through 
the wall at both ends, and through a corresponding 
bar outside, and screwed to it by a powerful nut. 
Five of these hoops, both inside and outside, are 
attached at proper distances, between the roof of the 
church and the top of the towers. According to 
records, about six tons of iron are thus used on each 
of the west towers. 

We intend to take off these iron bands as the repair 
work proceeds. Two of those at the highest point 
have already been remov'ed, and on one, the smith’s 
name and the date is deeply stamped or cut in. The 
date coincides with that just given, 1820. Several 
of these iron bands are broken in two ; in some cases 
there is a distance of two inches between the broken 
ends, which clearly shows spreading of masonrv. 
In other cases, the bolt that carries through the wall 
has broken immediately behind the nut ; some of the 
nuts have fallen to the roof below ; others that are so 
rusted in, have stayed in their position, thus giving a 
false impression of security. In addition to these 
iron bands, some hundreds of iron wedges have been 
used to level up the courses of the masonry that had 
dropped, owing to the spreading of the tower walls. 
The destruction produced by wrought iron to masonrv 
is almost incalculable, as it is laminated, and when 
the corrosion takes place these laminations graduallv 
open, and by this slow expansion the whole mass of 
masonrv is either lifted or broken off In some cases, 
hundreds of tons of masonry arc being lifted or forced 


from their original position. There are cracks to-day 
from I inch to 6 inches wide, running practically 
the full width from the south-west corner of the 
west front to the south-west angle of the north-west 
tower. These cracks, prior to the present repairs, 
carried right across the north-west tower to the 
extreme north end of the west front. One crack at 
90 feet up was 12 inches wide. This is now made 
good. 

In 1896, the cracks in the walls of the north-west 
tower continued to open and spread in different 
directions, and it was urgently necessary that some- 
thing should be done, and done quickly, to prevent the 
collapse of the tower. The authorities at that time 
adopted the method of fixing strong iron bars through 
the walls at various levels, and on the most vital parts 
running from east to west and north to south. 
This was a serious undertaking, as to cut holes through 
the masonr\', in some cases 14 and 16 feet thick, which 
is badly dislocated, and without slip, was no mean 
achievement. Our present master mason, Mr. H. J. 
Davis, was on this work, and time after time when 
they had nearly cut through the walls, the loose 
rubble in the interior would fall, and they had to 
begin all over again. 

There is no doubt the iron bars steadied the move- 
ment for a time ; but, as the whole of the masonry was 
so completely dislocated, the movement continued to 
the last. 

In 1921 the arches in the bellchamber opened to 
such an extent that the archstones had to be strutted 
to prevent their falling out. .^Iso the ribs of the 
vaulting of the north-west vestibule had dropped, so 
that instead of their being concave they were convex 
and at the point of falling to the ground. 

The south-west tower is still urgently requiring 
attention, as the tell-tales, which are constantly being 
replaced, break within a few weeks after their fixing, 
which is a sure sign of continued movement. 

The authorities have from time to time been en- 
gaged on the strengthening of the central tower and 
transepts. 

Behind the arcading in the lantern very strong re- 
lieving arches have been built in on each side, and 
additional columns inserted. This was so skilfully 
carried out that, unless one is familiar with it, it seems 
to be the original design. 

The central tower, the crowning glory of the cathe- 
dral, is most wonderfully light in construction. Un- 
fortunately, it has proved to be too light to be of suf- 
ficient strength to withstand the ravages of time. The 
tower has what might be termed a double wall, with 
passages running round each of the four sides. At 
certain heights these two walls are coupled together 
with strong bonding stones, and for a few feet upwards 
the walls are united with masonry ; then again 




(i) North Wall of Central Tower from above the North- 
-west Transept Vaulting. North-west Spandril 



(3) North Wall of Central Tower from 
immediately above the North-west 
Transept Vaulting. Position to the 
North-East Angle 80 feet up. Fissure 
h inches wide 
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(4) Arch Broken immediately above the Lantern of 
Central Tower 
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come the two independent walls, and so on to the top 
of the tower. 

Owing to the continued spreading of the cracks in 
the walls, to-day there is not to be found a single 
bonding stone intact. Each one — and they are many in 
number — shows fractures from ^ in to 2 in. wide. 

The tower walls are split in almost every possible 
direction, vertical, horizontal and longitudinal with the 
wall faces. 

In 1924 the two sub-arches, which are seen imme- 
diatelv above the vaulting of the lantern, had collapsed 
to such an extent, owing to the four main lower arches 
spreading, that the weight of the masonry abo\e was 
actuallv bearing on the vaulting of the lantern, and as 
this is onlv a very light construction, intended merely 
to carry its own weight, it was showing serious frac- 
tures. 

All of this dislocation has now been made good and 
completed to the clock chamber floor, 125 feet above 
ground level. 

It is quite possible that the disintegration in the 
central tower was caused in the first place by the fall 
of the spire, .y.D. 1547, as described later. This also 
severely racked the north and south transepts, causing 
the walls to buckle outwards, which in turn has 
allowed the vaulting to flatten slightly, splitting and 
flaking the stones of the arch ribs. 

Doubtless during each century and each generation 
efforts were made to effect necessary repairs, but these 
were limited to the face stones, both inside and out- 
side the towers ; and, although the work was certainly 
good, the masonry within the walls could not be 
reached by the then known methods. 

The first matter of interest which we encountered 
in the north-west tower was the dungeon, which in 
early and mediteval days was used for the confinement 
of prisoners who were to be executed under powers 
held bv the ecclesiastical authorities. This chamber, 
which is on a level with the floor of the cathedral, 
is 20 feet in length, 6 feet in width, and has 
a height of 20 feet. It had no door nor window, 
not even a ventilator. The unhappy prisoner was 
lowered by a rope through a trapdoor in the stone 
arch above and taken out in the same manner to his 
death. 

We have been able to repair the cracks and defec- 
tive masonry, thus preserving the dungeon for the 
inspection and interest of all future generations. 

About 45 feet above the nave floor we found what 
evidently was a doorway built up with masonry which, 
on being examined and removed, disclosed a circular 
stone staircase communicating with the ground level, 
with the original stone new el in position. No record of 
the existence of this staircase has been found, but it 
was filled with debris from the earthquake for its 
entire height. This has been grouted into a solid mass. 


and serves as a most effective buttress in what was 
otherwise a weak place. 

Another unpleasant discovery made during the 
work on the north-west tower was the damage done 
by the “ death-tick ” beetle, or Xestobium tesselaium, 
the great enemy of most ancient timber roofs, which 
has since been discovered in many parts of the cathe- 
dral, and to which the late Professor Lefroy devoted so 
much attention. The floors have been reconstructed 
in ferro-concrete, which no beetle yet discovered can 
touch. 

It will be remembered that I read a paper before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 17 February 
1908, on the system of grouting by pressure invented 
by the late Mr. James Greathead, which I applied 
throughout the repairs of Winchester Cathedral with 
a result so absolutely successful, not only there but 
in scores of other buildings, that I strongly advised the 
Dean of Lincoln to allow the method to be adopted at 
his cathedral. As a preliminary step, it would be 
necessary to obtain the approval of Sir Charles A. 
Nicholson and of Mr. Godfrey, to both of whom 
the treatment was novel. Sir Charles stated, in a 
letter of 6 December 1921 to me, in the kindest and 
most generous language, “ I was grateful to make use 
of your experience, which I should say is unique in 
matters such as that we have in hand.” 

Mr. Godfrey’s wide knowledge of mechanical en- 
gineering enabled him to lay out a perfect air-com- 
pressing plant for machines in any part of the cathe- 
dral, and for delivering water, also by compressed air, 
to any height of the building which is above the limit 
of the city water company. He also introduced the 
jack hammers and chisels, and the employment of 
delta metal as tie rods, thus avoiding the objection- 
able results of using iron and steel which one sees 
throughout Lincoln and St. Paul’s Cathedrals. The 
nuisance of covering the whole fabric with dust is also 
prevented. 

As a result of all these improvements, which, based 
on the grouting system, have been in course of execu- 
tion to the present time, we hope that by 1927 all the 
major repairs will have been completed, unless we find 
still further trouble as we proceed. 

The second great cause of damage was the collapse, 
in the year a.d. 1547, of the high timber steeple or 
spire which had been erected on the central tower, and 
attained a total height of ^00 feet above the floor of 
the nave. Providentially it fell, more or less vertically, 
upon itself, and did not cause much damage to the 
roofs of nave, choir, and transepts, but it explains the 
great cracks which we found in the four walls of the 
tower and in the masonry floor of the bell chamber, 
which will be further described with the aid of 
photographs later on. 

We now return to the repairs on the north-west 
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tower. This is approaching completion, thanks in 
great measure to the fine timber scaffold, 212 ft. in 
height, 35 ft. wide and 36 ft. in length, which is 
constructed of 9-in. by 3-in. planks, all standardised, 
before leaving the ground — each upright requiring 
three planks in the bottom portion 7 in. by 2 in. 
and two in the upper. It is the finest example of such a 
scaffolding in e.xistence and is a monument to the skill 
of those who designed and constructed it. In no place is 



Further Addition to West Front .Scaffolding 
June 1925 


it more than of an inch out of truth. By the help of 
this scaffold ; the external masonry of the tower has 
been examined. It was found to be so weathered and 
broken that almost the whole 9 ft. of the top of it has 
been refaced. It also enables the men to pay attention 
to anv cement grout escaping on the outside of the 
\\alls, and immediately to apply wet clay on any leak 
and thus avoid staining the masonry face. 

Within a comparatively early date, this scaffold will 
be taken down and re-erected on the four sides of the 
south-west tower — for although this was repaired 40 
years ago, nothing but masonry facework could be dealt 
with, the interior rubble being cracked and loose, but 


we hope and think that these repairs will not prove 
nearly so serious as in the case of the north-west tower. 

Sounding the Walls . — This is effected by gentle 
tapping with a one-pound hammer — throughout the 
entire fabric — and, wherever it indicates cavities, the 
necessary application of the nozzle and the forcing in 
of cement under pressure (delta metal ties having been 
previously placed in position) immediately render the 
walls sound and solid. 

In many places the masonry blocks were neither 
bonded nor tied in, and wherever visible cracks exist 
they are carefully investigated, for although perhaps 
only an inch in width is externally visible, they may 
prove to be anything up to 10 or 12 inches in the 
interior. 

Owing to the transept walls buckling, the vaulting 
had flattened to such an extent as to show cavities from 
4 to 5 inches in width between the vaulting and the 
main walls, up and down each cell to the full length of 
the transept. These cavities were not previously 
located, as a great many others were, owing to their 
being full of accumulated dust and debris. 

Thanks to the unceasing energy and courage of our 
good Dean, who made one journey to Canada and two 
to the United States — the cost of the repairs of the 
central tower and adjacent transepts has been most 
largely undertaken by our transatlantic cousins — in 
memory of their ancestors who sailed in the “ May- 
flower ” in A.D. 1621 from Boston in Lincolnshire and 
founded Boston in Massachusetts — aftertvards spread- 
ing over the entire continent. 

The weight of the vaulting in each of the two tran- 
septs is over 300 tons ; and the approximate weight 
of the central tower is 13,237 tons. The total area of the 
four main piers at the base on floor level is 361 square 
ft. Assuming these bases are carrying the total 
superimposed weight, it works out at 365 tons per 
square foot. 

The approximate weight of the north-west tower is 
8,500 tons, equal to 19 tons per square foot on the 
foundations. 

We will now consider the facts which necessitated the 
present repairs. In July 1921, Mr. Godfrey was care- 
fully examining the north-west tower, and found con- 
siderable movement had taken place since the previous 
examination. Immediately tell-tales were fixed over 
every crack that could be reached with ladders. After 
this was completed, which extended over several 
months, they were all examined and checked, and those 
broken replaced. These were eventually again exam- 
ined, and finally we found out where the greatest move- 
ment was taking place. This was at some 90 ft. above 
ground level. The tell-tales fixed at this height one day 
were found to be broken in two the next. On one 
occasion, October 29th, after a gale of wind, we found 
tell-tales had opened ^ of an inch, of which a report 
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was immediately sent in to the Dean and Chapter. 
After a thorough examination they and we came to the 
conclusion that it was only by grouting under pressure 
that the cathedral could be saved. 

Steps were at once taken to get the necessary plant to 
commence operations. 

The grouting machine was, as already stated, 
invented by Mr. James Greathead about 1888 for use 
in construction of deep tunnels and the electric tube 
railways of London, and has been used with great 


the only point we had to consider. The condition of the 
masonry was almost at the point of collapse, and would 
not stand the heavy blows of the hammer ; whereas 
with the jackhammer, although it makes a terrific noise 
in working, it gives a percussion blow, with very little 
jar to the building. By these means we have drilled into 
the masonry of the north-west tower up to October 
28th 1925, inclusive, 11,774 holes, approximately 5I 
miles in length, and the number of holes in the centre 


success for the securing of notable road and railway 
bridges, Winchester Cathedral, and many other historic 
buildings right down to the present time. 

Owing to the extensive amount of grouting that 
















Nohth-w'Est Tower. North Wall near North-west Angle 
SHOWING Cornice and Sill below Pailapet— Tied 
Together with Iron Pars 




would be required at Lincoln, and the thickness of the 
walls that we had to penetrate, in some cases 20 ft. 
thick, it was decided to purchase a motor driven air 
compressor. This was delivered and grouting com- 
menced March 9th, 1922. We very soon found out that, 
owing to the looseness of the rubble core, some other 
method less costly and also less dangerous, otherthan the 
ordinary hammer and chisel must be applied to enable 
us to get the grout right into the hearting of the walls. 

To this end jackhammers, driven by compressed air 
were purchased. These tools have proved to be most 
effective from every point of view'. It is nothing 
unusual for two men to drill a hole in the walls to a 
depth of 12 ft. in one hour, in what would otherwise 
require the same number of men five to six days w'ith 
the ordinary hammer and chisel method. This was not 


North-west Tower. North Wall (Centre) showing 
Cornice below Pailapet 


tower and transept 10,623, approximately 3I- miles, 
making a total of 9J miles. 

An accurately written record is issued week by week, 
and, in many instances, drawings are made showing the 
exact position where every hole has been drilled, the 
line it takes, and where every gallon of grout has been 
forced in. 

By this method of grouting W'e are able to repair the 
most ancient and beautiful buildings, without in the 
least degree defacing their antiquity. At the same time 
we practically rebuild them, making them many times 
stronger than they were when first erected, without so 
much as moving a stone. 
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It may be of interest to know that the improved 
method of grouting, and the drilling of the walls by the 
jackhammers, which originated at Lincoln, have been 
adopted and are being carried out at Durham Castle, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere. 

The method has aroused a world-wide interest. 
Notable engineers and architects from all parts of the 
globe have inspected it, and have written expressing 
their full approval of what we are doing. 



Crack in South Face of North-west Tower, 

45 Feet above Floor Le\'EL 

Before proceeding further, I would like to say a few 
words about grouting. As you know, there was a great 
deal of controversy for and against it while St. Paul’s 
was appealing for funds in the early part of last year. 
There is bad as well as good grouting. Lmless this 
method is carried out in a right and scientific manner, 
the state of the walls sooner or later will be worse than 
before. The proper order is first to blow out all dust 
and dirt that is in the loose core, then thoroughly to 
wash out with water under pressure, continuing to blow 
water in until it runs out of the surrounding places 
quite clean. While the core is still damp, and in a 
receptive condition, the cement grout must be blown 


17s 

in also under pressure. This is varied according to 
requirements, 40 lb. to the square inch being the 
average employed. 

If the core be not thoroughly cleaned, you simply fill 
the void ; and the cement will not adhere, consequently 
you have added weight without adding strength to your 
building. 

In addition to the grouting up of the cracks, we are 
reinforcing the masonry with delta bronze cramps. 



North Side of North-west Tower 90 feet up, showing 
Reinforcement for Concrete Beam. Looking Eastw.ard 

These vary from 9 in. to 14 ft. in length, and 
J to I in. square, and have a tensile breaking strength 
of 30 tons per square inch. L'p to October 28th 
inclusive we have inserted 5 ,406 cramps in the north- 
west tower, and 2,961 in the central tower and tran- 
septs, a total weight of 13 tons, 4 cwts. 

The zig-zag lines in the masonry show that the north- 
west tower was split right through from top to 
bottom. These cracks were equally as bad on each of 
the other three sides. In fact, the tower wasjsplit 
from floor to roof into a number of separate sections, 
trusting entirely for support to broken iron bands and 
bolts, and fractured wood tie beams. 
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To prevent any possibility of further spreading of 
the tower walls, we have (in the passages which are in 
the thickness of the walls) constructed strong rein- 
forced concrete beams. Six have been provided at 
various heights, the top one of these forming the roof- 
plate. The four octagonal turrets are anchored to each 
of these beams, well braced at the angles. It is esti- 
mated that each of these beams will stand a strain of 
not less than 800 tons. 

It is intended to carry out this same method of 
bonding the four walls together in the central tower. 
One beam is completed in the lantern and the rein- 
forcement is in position ready for the concrete in the 
clock chamber, 125 ft. above floor level. The 



.Soffit of Arch Crack filled with Wood Wedges 
Ringing Chamber, North-west Tower, no feet up 

photograph on page 175 showsthe metal reinforcement 
before the cement is put in, and it will be observed that 
at each corner the metal is also placed at an angle of 
45°, thus forming a strong tie. 

A similar beam has also been constructed on the 
clerestory passage floors, in both north- and south- 
west transepts. 

At different periods, some of the cracks which were 
seen by the public and of easy access, have been filled 
in with pieces of stone and pointed up with mortar. 
In two particular instances, the soffit of the two arches 
that had collapsed at some time, some 100 ft. above 
floor level, had been filled in with blocks of wood, and 
actually tightened with wood wedges, then plastered 
over with mortar, and lined out to imitate masonry. 

Up to 28 October 1925, inclusive, we have forced 
into the walls and surroundings of the north-west 


tower 22,944 gallons grout, equal to 3,671 cubic ft. 
of space, and weighing approximately 104 tons, and 
into the transepts and the central tower, 10,372 
gallons of grout equal to 1,659 cubic ft. of space, and 
weight 47 tons. What w'ith the grout, the constructing 
of the reinforced beams, and rebuilding of the masonry 
in different parts, and reinforced concrete floors, we 
have used a total of 446 tons of cement, and 471 tons 
19 cv\ts. of sand. To September 30, 1925, inclusive, 
2,177 stones, equal to approximately 1,766 cubic 
ft. of space, have been used. 

This does not mean that we have increased the total 
weight of the building, far from it. Against this we 
have to calculate the hundreds of tons of debris, old 
timbers and ironwork which we have removed. 

Even at the risk of recapitulation, I think it will be 
helpful to give the proper sequence of operations in 
repairs of this character which is as follows : — 

No. I. To shore and timber up the walls, and to 
centre the arches, in order to relieve them of as much 
weight as possible, and also to prevent any broken 
pieces of stone from falling. 

No. 2. To wash out with water, and grout up, from 
the bottom, with cement, the masonry or brickwork, 
rendering the whole mass monolithic so that any 
operation may be as free from risk as possible. 

No. 3. To replace broken masonry and to insert the 
necessary bond stone. 

No. 4. When all this has been done, steps may be 
taken to strengthen the foundations. 

It is evident that to alter this sequence in any way, 
is to court disaster : not a stone should be moved, nor 
cut open, even to remove old rusty ironwork, or rods 
until all grouting is done. 

Before closing, I would like to say that owing to the 
modern application of compressed air, we are making 
considerable saving in the total cost, which in some 
cases amounts to only one-twentieth of that under the 
old methods of hand labour. 

All old stonework is cut out by tools that are known 
in the foundries as Little David Chippers ; these are 
also used for dealing with the old ironwork ; the new 
stonework is being dressed by the same tool. The 
carving is executed by specially constructed compressed 
air chisels, capable of cutting to a minimum of 1,000 
part of an inch. Air drills and saws are used for all 
carpentry work, a compressed air and water spray, 
invented by Mr. Godfrev, is employed for scouring the 
W'alls after grouting, and also for laying the dust 
created by the jackhammers, thus enabling the drillers 
to work in confined spaces without any ill-effects from 
the dust. Further, compressed air is also brought into 
requisition for forcing water from the Corporation 
supply to tanks on the top of the lowers, some further 
200 ft. up ; thus doing away with the necessity of 
power driven pumps. 
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It must not be forgotten that the central Norman 
tower fell with the rest of the cathedral in a.d. 1195. 
It was re-erected by St. Hugh about a.d. 1200, but 
again fell — so that we now retain the third tower — and 
this has proved none too strong. We have driven 
small trial drill holes into the four great piers carrying 
the main tower and find they are solidly built ; only 
one hole is done at a time, and is immediately grouted 
up solid with cement before a second hole is com- 
menced. 



Boss ON Horizont.vl Line 

East side of Vaulting of Lantern under centre Tower 
125 feet above floor of Nave 

Date probably .n D 13S0 

The spandril walls of the four great arches carrying 
the tower have proved to be very hollow in certain 
places, and these have now been solidified ; but 
another verv disagreeable discovery was that the tran- 
sept walls were not bonded into the tower walls and 
it is to these we have given special attention for some 
considerable time. It is surprising the amount of 
grout that is taken in by the early English walls of the 
north-west transept. 

The groined arches in the central tower which 
carrv the belfry floor at a height of 125 ft. above the 


nave pavement, have been carefully repaired and some 
25 beautifully carved bosses have been uncovered and 
cleaned ; where they show remains of gilding in the 
old days, this has been similarly restored, producing a 
most exce’lent appearance from below. 

Photographs of four or five of these bosses w ill be 
appended, for it shows that although they are so far 
from the ground, they have been executed w ith amazing 
care and skill — in the spirit so well appreciated and 
described by Ruskin. 



Boss IN V.VULTING OF L..V.NTERN OF CENTRE Tow ER 
125 feet above floor of Na\e 


I wish to call attention to the very excellent photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. S. Smith, photographer, of Steep 
Hill, Lincoln, in all parts of the fabric — many by flash 
light and often in very dangerous positions. We owe 
him a great debt of gratitude, and sincere sy mpathy for 
the great loss of negatives by a fire which occurred on 
his premises. 

I would like to add my appreciation of the kindness 
and help that I have received from the Dean and 
Chapter, Sir Charles Nicholson, members of the two 
committees, Mr. Godfrey, and for the loyal co-opera- 
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tion of all the workmen employed. It is only by this 
kindly feeling that this method of repairs has been 
brought to such a pitch of perfection. During the 
whole of the work we have been providentially and 
safely guarded from any serious accidents, for which 
we are deeply grateful. 

We find that by care, and proper application of 
material and the excellent tools we use, we have, in 
places, been able in one hour to do work which 20 years 
ago occupied a week, and which then cost Ji, but 
to-day one shilling. The result is that the total cost, 
so far, has been most moderate and bears no comparison 
with what the old system would have amounted. 

The expense to date on the north-west tower 


amounts to ,{129,319, and on the central tower and 
transepts to £11,317. 

The whole of the wmrk is carried out by direct labour 
by local workmen ; the leading men having been 
specially trained for the specific branch upon which 
they are engaged. 

In conclusion, I would add that it is no exaggeration 
to say that such speed, efficiency and economy have 
never been approached in any other cathedral work. 
By the methods described vibration is reduced to a 
minimum : we avoid the nuisance of covering the 
whole cathedral with dust, and nothing is done to mar 
in the smallest degree, the ancient character and dignity 
of this, the finest cathedral in the British Isles. 


Discussion 

(THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR.) 


The Very Rev. The DEAN OF LINCOLN (Dr. 
FRY) : I particularly want the audience to see one or 
two of the models that Mr. Godfrey has with him showing 
the result of grouting. I do not know, Mr. President, 
why I was selected to move this vote of thanks, because I 
really am a spectre at the feast. My business has always 
been, since 1922, to ask for help, and the consequence is 
that I find my best friends when I meet them turn and 
look into the shops, and if I venture on even a neutral 
discussion, like the stability of the franc, they change the 
conversation. But I should like to claim that one reason 
why we have been so successful is, that we are the happiest 
of Chapters. The four years that I have had since this 
serious work started have been to me, and, I believe, to 
all other members of the Chapter, a time of great personal 
growth of friendship and confidence ; and so I am glad 
of the opportunity of saying that it is not through me, but 
through the security afforded by the unity of the Chapter, 
that we have been able to back up the work. I am glad 
to have in this room with me my Sub-Dean, to whose 
intimate skill in keeping accounts we owe the fact that 
we are ready for an audit to-morrow morning if it were 
forced upon us by public indignation. I pride myself a 
little bit on the fact that when the vacancy came, some 
years ago, in the clerkship of the works, I secured the 
appointment of Mr. Godfrey, because I ventured to see, 
behind his quite unassuming manner, all that we were 
likely to want in the way of skilled and loyal help, a loyal 
help w’hich goes so far as preferring to overwork himself 
rather than to add to our expenses in haUng the work 
superr’ised. As to Sir Francis and Sir Charles, they have 
become much more than advisers, they have become close 
personal friends. 

It is interesting, perhaps, just to mention that we did 
not think we should need so much, but we do think we 
shall need quite £75,000 to finish ; it might be £76,000. 
I beg to move a sincere vote of thanks to Sir Charles 
and Sir Francis for their papers. 

Mr. BASIL MOTT, C.B., in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said ; It is a real pleasure to me to find that a very old 


friend. Sir Francis Fox, is still willing, as he always was, to 
give his great engineering experience, his life’s experience, 
to help anyone in a difficulty, and is still able to deal with 
national interests, and to help in any way in a national 
cause. I had the privilege of going, with Sir Francis 
Fox and others, to the Cathedral. I realised the magnitude 
of the work before them, and I also realised the wonder- 
ful manner in which they were dealing with a problem of 
great difficulty. I am extremely interested in grouting. 
I was fortunate enough to be resident engineer on the 
first system of underground railways when grouting was 
my chief concern, and I think I was the first person to 
use the grouting machine in the early stages. 

May I say that the value of the association of Sir 
Charles Nicholson and Sir Francis Fox cannot be 
exaggerated. I think that if we could draw the bonds of 
the architectural and the engineering institutions closer 
together, it would be in the interests not only of the two 
institutions, but of the community as a whole. I happen 
to have the privilege, now, of being Chairman of a Com- 
mittee which consists of architects and engineers and 
which is dealing with a problem of some national interest ; 
and I should like to say that no one appreciates more the 
great value of the assistance that is being given on this 
Committee by the architects than do their fellow colleagues 
the engineers. 

Mr. R. S. GODFREY (Clerk of the Works of the Cathe- 
dral) : I have here two or three good samples of grouting and 
I have got samples of cement which were put into the trial 
jars early in 1 922, and there is showing neither sign of expan- 
sion nor contraction, which is a great point to be considered 
in grouting. I have also got samples of the Delta metal, 
twisted in the same manner that we use in the grouting 
and the reinforcement. There are three sizes ; we use 
them to I inch square. And we have the left-hand and 
the right-hand twist ; the reason of that is to prevent 
any twisting. If there is spreading, there is no chance 
of it unscrewing ; one turn grips against the other. 
Here is a piece of split stone, which I have had cut out 
to show the effectiveness of the grouting, sticking the two 
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pieces of stone together. And here is a very fine sample 
of cement grouting. I ask you particularly to notice that 
the cement is blown into almost the smallest interstices, 
and lumps of mortar are almost bound to the cement, 
encasing it like the shell of an egg. Here is another very 
good sample, showing pieces of stone grouted together ; 
that has been in since September, 1922. The date is on 
the samples of each trial job. 

Dr. D. H. S. CRANAGE [Hon. Associate \ : I could not 
help feeling what a very unromantic age the early part 
of the twentieth century was, from the point of view 
of superstition. In the early part of the twelfth century, 
when the tower of Winchester Cathedral fell, it was 
because the body of Rufus was there. When the East 
end of Durham Cathedral was left they knew why 
they could not build it ; it was because the holy St. 
Cuthbert, who objected to women, was buried close 
by. In the present day we have not that easy reason 
for deciding what is wrong with ancient buildings ; 
we go to work in a very prosaic way. But we have all 
listened to the papers to-night and have felt that the 
romance is nowadays just as great, only of a different 
kind, and we must be filled with admiration not only for 
the patience and skill but for the tremendous interest 
and romance which this work brings home very strongly 
to our minds. We have to attend to the great laws of 
Nature, and if we go earnestly and patiently to work, we 
shall find out the secrets. I am sure we owe a very great 
debt of gratitude to the architect, the engineer and the 
workmen who have carried out this work, and I can only 
echo what has been said already, that we are proud to be 
here to-night and to hear of this wonderful advance which 


will make secure for all time the Cathedral which, I 
believe, Ruskin called “ The Queen of English Cathe- 
drals.” 

Dr. J. W. MACKAIL : Lincoln Cathedral is, as has 
been W'ell said, the Queen of English Cathedrals ; it is the 
cathedral of which William Morris said that as soon as he 
got inside it he felt perfectly happy ; there was no more 
to be said. That such treasures should be saved to us, 
as they will be saved, for many and many generations to 
come, by the skill and genius which are now to be applied 
to their preservation, is a thing for which we are all, I am 
sure, most thankful. May I just, in one w'ord, con- 
gratulate my old friend the Dean on the brilliant success 
of his own efforts towards this great w'ork, and wish that 
he and all others concerned may live to see it completed 
to their desire ? 

The PRESIDENT : I have now great pleasure in 
putting the vote of thanks to the two speakers for their 
papers to-night. Sir Charles Nicholson and Sir Francis 
Fox. It must be a matter of very great gratification to 
us as architects to feel that this national building is now- 
in safe hands. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, in reply : Thank you 
very much for your kind vote of thanks. Just now the 
wish was expressed that the Dean, Mr. Godfrey, Sir 
Francis Fox and myself, the Archdeacon and the others 
here might live to see the repairs to Lincoln Cathedral 
carried out. All I can say is that if w-e live to see them 
finished we shall be very old gentlemen indeed. 

Sir FRANCIS FOX also replied. 
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Review of the Work submitted for the Prizes and 

Studentships, 1926 

BY H. S. GOODHART-REXDEL [F.] 


The Soane Medallion 

T he design bearing the pseudomtn “Dorvel” comes 
most near of any to the standard which the jury 
must exact if the medallion is to be awarded. 
That it does not reach this standard is due to the unsuit- 
able character of its elevations. These are not unpleasing 
in themselves, and would serve well enough to veil the 
stack-room of a classical library. In a well-ordered city, 
however, the stack-room of a classical library would not 
be placed so as to front on to a large square, nor would the 
appearance of such a building be properly, or willingly, 
adopted for its head office by the directorate of an impor- 
tant bank. 

The sense of character in architecture, like the sense of 
humour in life, is of great value to those who have it, and 
made little of by those who have it not. That it is not 
indispensable in the production of beautiful buildings 
may be seen in America, where the sense is at present 
little developed, and yet where many beautiful buildings 
are produced. That it is extremely valuable both to the 
architect and his public may be seen in France, where the 
national instinct for the appropriate gives charm and 
interest even to designs the least inspired and the most 
routineer. Though loosely spoken of as a sense, it is — 
need I say ? — nothingof the sort, but rather an intellectual 
perception gained consciously and unconsciously from 
experience. It is what Adam and Eve cannot have had 
when they named and classified the objects of creation ; 
it is what the nonsense story supposes them to have had 
when it makes Adam say “ Hullo ! that looks like a pig : 
let’s call it a pig ! ” 

“Dorvel’s ” proposed building does not look like a bank, 
and nobody would call it a bank until they had had learnt 
that it actually was one. The emphasised piers of its upper 
stories suggest that the floors in this part are mere secon- 
dary divisions of a large space (the galleries in a stack- 
room, for example), or, alternatively, that there are long 
spans within, demanding great strength from the piers 
which support them. The very broad piers at the corners, 
pierced with v'ery small windows, could have no con- 
structive justification in any case, not is it easy to imagine 
their being the logical expression of any reasonable plan. 
The treatment of the frieze suggests a building dedicated 
to the humanities, and is as out of place in a commercial 
building as the classical fables with which advertisers of 
building materials hope to catch the eye of the half-edu- 
cated. In itself it is a good frieze, with a good cornice 
above it and, of its kind, a good wall-design below it. 

The general unsuitability of the fa9ade of this design is a 
great pity, since the plans have peculiar excellences and 
compare favourably in almost every respect with all of the 
others submitted. Before speaking of these plans I must 
point, with regret for the necessity of constantly finding 
fault, at a defect in the design ("otherwise excellent) of the 
banking hall as shown in section. Three arches are 


shown in the three intercolumns of the peristyle where 
the main entrance is. What are these arches for ? I 
presume merely to differentiate the entrance inter- 
columns from the others. Arches are constructive fea- 
tures and cannot be used in this way. Had the entrance 
columns been wider than the rest, there would have been 
a justification (intellectual, if not physical) for their 
arcuation ; seeing that they are not, the observer is 
forced to suppose either that the arches are vanity or that 
the lintels in all the other intercolumns, having no arches, 
are in danger of breaking. 

“ Dorvel’s ’ plans, as I have already said, are excellent ; 
the points in which they fail are of too little importance to 
call for comment ; the points in which they succeed are 
those essential to the solution of the problem before the 
competitors. This problem — may I remind you ? — was to 
place upon a site measuring two hundred by one hundred 
feet the head office of an English bank, providing all the 
usual accommodation required in such a building, this 
accommodation being specified in the programme. One 
of the long sides of the site is supposed to face a large 
square, the short sides are bounded by streets sixty feet 
wide, and the remaining long side lies along a back street 
of little importance. 

The paramount feature in such a building is the banking 
hall, upon the proper placing of which the success or 
failure of the plan must depend. The banking hall must 
be lofty, and therefore must run through more than one 
storey of a building where the need for loftiness does not 
exist elsewhere. It may be, and probably must be, lit 
from tbe roof. Obviously, therefore, it should be in tbe 
midst of the building, and assume more or less the form 
of the court of an exchange glazed over for protection 
from the weather. Round this hall on the upper storey 
must run a gallery or passage, either open to or screened 
from the hall, to give access to the rooms on the 
various frontages. 

Second in importance to the banking hall is the board 
room, for which if there were only the convenience of 
that room to be considered various positions would be 
eligible. I think, however, that on the site specified in 
this programme there is only one proper place for the 
board room, and that is where “ Dorvel " has put it — on 
one of the side streets in the middle of a return front. The 
site is in form of a double square, therefore any reasonably 
proportioned banking hail placed in the m.iddle of it is 
bound to leave broader spaces at either end than in the 
middle and at the back, and it is only in these broader 
spaces there will be rocm for the boaid rocm. To 
put it at the back is unthinkable, but to put it centrally 
in front is tempting. A breadth of one hundred feet, 
howeter, is too narrow for a board rocm, a passage, a 
banking hall, another passage, and a room at the back ; 
and those competitors who have attempted this sub- 
division have been forced either to make the divisions 
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too small or to squeeze one of the divisions out alto- 
gether. The consequences of such wrongdoing we shall 
see immediately, but before leaving “ Dorvel’s ” design I 
will ask the other competitors to observe the way in which 
the adoption at the outset of the right parti simplifies 
the business of plan making. “ Dorvel,” by not trying to 
force any preconceived notion of architectural effect upon 
the stubborn utilities of the problem before him, has 
made a plan which is not only the simplest and the 
most convenient of those submitted, but also the most 
architectural — a plan which only needs more suitable 
elevations to make a noble building worthy of its purpose 
and of the skill and labour of its author. 

The plan of “ Varet’s ” design shows the board room 
placed in the middle of the main front, and interrupting 
the circulation of the floor on which it is placed. The 
passage which should run behind it has been squeezed 
out ; otherwise this is a plan wdth many merits, none 
perhaps striking enough to demand especial indication. 
The banking hall on the ground floor is too full of piers 
in effect, though actually these are not placed so as to be 
unduly obstructive. The staff entrance and the public 
entrance to the foreign department balance each other on 
the main front, thereby giving undue prominence to the 
former and depriving the latter of its proper importance. 
The elevations are well designed of their kind, and appro- 
priate enough. The wrong position of the board room 
on plan has enabled “ Varet ” to obtain the emphasis of 
the central portion of the main fafade which the soul of 
man normally desires. Such emphasis in this problem 
should rather have been laid upon the entrance and the 
entrance alone — since it is the way to a far larger and more 
important room than any which shows upon the fa9ade. 
“ Varet’s ” doorway appears no more than the entrance 
to the building, which is seen. The architect alive 
to the full possibilities of his design would have 
made it appear, as it were, the mouth of a tunnel 
through the building which is seen to something vaster 
beyond. 

The design labelled “ Eu.xine ” has this big entrance, 
and profits greatly by it. The plan suffers in health from a 
misplaced board room, but otherwisehas somemerits. The 
section of the banking hall, however, is bad and narrow, 
showing every symptom of disease due to overcrowding — 
the board room again ! The heavy cornicione in this 
design has no existence in the preliminary esquisse and 
greatly changes the character of the finished elevations 
from that first intended. 

“ Vitration’s ” esquisse is attractive at first sight, 
but the setting back of part of the upper storey is a reckless 
thing for a competitor to commit himself to at the outset 
of a problem likely to prove a complex one. This, I think, 
is what “ Vitration ” has found ; the finished plan of his 
upper storey is probably different from what he hoped 
it would be in his first dream of Devonshire House. The 
back block of his plan is reduced to a ridiculously 
thin ligament of strung out typists’ rooms and passage, 
and the ground floor plan shows a circular lobby at either 
end of the banking hall without any apparent justifica- 
tion. Altogether there has been too much preoccupation 
with scenic effect in the making of this plan ; and the 
artificial reduction of the depth, on the upper floors, of a 


site already inconveniently shallow, has produced as 
many bad results as might be expected. Not that 
“ Vitration’s ” arrangement has not some good points ; 
it has several, but they do not and never could counter- 
balance his initial wrongheadedness. He appears from 
his half-inch scale drawings to be able to design detail of 
charm and distinction. 

“ Finance ” aims at palatial character and secures it ; 
though not positively unsuitable for a bank his elevations 
do not suggest that behind them can be light and pleasant 
rooms for people to work in. The singular parti which 
he has taken in the arrangement of his plan results in 
the banking hall spoiling everything else on the ground 
storey and cutting the storey above into two. The 
architecture has merit of its kind, but the smallness of the 
windows would make it entirely unsuitable for England. 

“ Lexis ” puts a useless dome over the centre of his 
long banking hall, treating that hall as a Greek cross with 
lengthened lateral arms, a self-contradictory shape which 
can never look well — the dome being too important as 
a mere incident at the crossing of tw'o galleries, and not 
important enough as the central feature of so large an 
area. “ Lexis’s ” board room is really dreadful. 

“ Lombard ” interprets the permission given in the 
programme to use mezzanines as allowing a whole upper 
basement storey between the basement proper and the 
ground storey. This frees his principal storeys from the 
slight congestion apparent in many of the other designs, 
but “ Lombard ” does not seem to have profited by this 
freedom, though he has placed his board room correctly. 
His elevations are more absolutely unsuitable in character 
than any others submitted ; if they suggest anything, they 
suggest a Woolworth’s store. 

“ Pardi ” submits two designs, one shown in his 
esquisse, the other in his finished drawings, and accom- 
panies these with a composition of M. Brandt’s and M. 
Simonet’s ironwmrk details to half-inch scale. The design 
shown in his finished drawings, if it called for serious 
judgment, would be at once put hors concours on account of 
its departure from his esquisse. It does not, however, 
call for serious judgment ; rooms seven feet across, and a 
board room fifteen feet across, make the plana curiosity in 
its way ; and the ironwork, with its familiar baskets and 
its floral forms compressed into a sort of galantine, is of 
the luxurious character delightful in the surroundings of 
beautiful and expensive women but singularly out of 
place as a purdah screen for bank clerks. 

“ Blisco ” also submits two designs, one shown in his 
plans, the other in his elevations. His manager’s room is 
lit by threequarters of an immense arched window into 
which the party wall runs ; his board room is lit by a row 
of glorified loopholes. For no discoverable reason a 
small waiting room on a lateral facade is given another 
immense window, where all the surrounding windows are 
of reasonable size. There is, I believe, a school of thought 
in revolt from Victorian theories of architectural truth 
which glories in mendacity such as this, but to the reason- 
able man there can be little intrinsic appeal in either the 
inconvenient avowal or the purposeless negation of an 
architectural fact. Experience teaches us, however, that 
so far as a good plan will design its elevations for us, it 
will do it better than we should, and that our proper 
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function is to let it do all it will and then step in with the 
finishing touches of emphasis and adjustment. “ Blisco’s ” 
elevation is certainly not worth imposing for its own sake 


The Tite Prize. 

The design bearing the pseudonym “ Bonzo,” to which 
the Tite prize is awarded, owes its supremacy to qualities 




A Monument To a National Hero By A. Calvaley Cotton 
(.Awarded the Tite Prize) 


upon a plan w'hich it does not fit ; on the other hand, if it 
did fit, it would suggest that there was something wrong 
with the plan. 


which will not appeal to the romantically minded. It is 
appropriate, it is reasonable, it is controlled, it is realisable, 
it has just that sober gravity and dignity w'hich its purpose 
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demands, without any exaggerations or sentimental 
fantasy. To some minds, the notion of a monument to a 
national hero demands for its realisation that which 
ignores the appropriate, which transcends the reason- 
able, which scorns control, which recks nothing of 
realisability ; in short, the word “hero” sends some 
people off their balance altogether. Perhaps in a 


tended towards pettiness, and “ Bonzo ” is more lonely 
than he should have been in his perception of the proper 
scale for a monument amid the specified surroundings. 
His esquisse suggests that this perception has come to him 
in the working out of his design, since his first notion looks 
more like a summer-house in a back garden than a com- 
memorative hall on a cliff forty feet high. In this esquisse. 
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of the peristyle should hide too much of the drum. He related in style and form to the design of the exterior. 1 he 

has, therefore, heightened the drum^ hut he has also exterior in itself has great charm but lacks the true monu- 

flattened the dome. I think that if his design were built mental character. For a pump room at a spa it would 

as it stands, he would find that from one standpoint the need little adaptation. The manner of the approach up the 

dome would look right but the drum would look too high, cliff whereby a single road in lacets is crossed by a monu- 

and that from another the drum would look right but the mental flight of steps is none the worse for being borrowed 

dome would be invisible. from a design well known to many of us : it is an excellent 

“ Bonzo’s ” steps up the cliff are adequate and in good expedient and one very suitable to the hvpothetical con- 

proportion — the terrace also, by appearing well-shaped, ditions of this site. The road, however, is a little steeper 



A Swimming-Bath. By John V. illiam Wood 
(.Awarded the Grissell Gold Medal) 


shows that he has conformed his design skilfully to its than it need be — aTvider spread of the lacets would have 
obligatory dimensions. The lay-out of the terrace, how- done no harm. 

ever, is weak and meaningless. The same manner of approach appears in “ Koko’s 

“ Cotter’s ” design shows a far more imaginative solu- design, but so unskilfully applied as to leave the contour 

tion of the problem. His esquisse is extremely goed in of the flanking cliff iii insoluble doubt. “ Koko’s ” 

its crystallisation of an idea, and the working out of this ccmmemorative hall is of absurdly small scale ; the 

idea has been faithfully and logically done. Unfortun- oblong form chosen for it, though suitable in itself, is 

ately, the idea is not of the most appropriate— a winged one for which there is not room on the platform 

building of this kind should close a vista ; not stand specified. 

bleakly upon a cliff exposed to view from all angles. Also, “ Ulv.sses ” also tenders an oblong building, of more 

the interior of the hall shown in the section is entirely un- adequate scale. In his esquisse he proposed a central 
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cascade down the cliff which he wisely abandoned in his porches he has regretted m the development of his 

working out. Immensely loftv portions of his building design and has abridged m a manner which only makes 

are walled of as “cloak rooms” and “storage.” matters worse. 'In other respects “ Kuklcs ” has evohed 

“ Ulysses ” must really cultivate common sense. his esquisse into a really remarkable collection of scu- 

So, too, must “ Rizz,” who reads his programme venirs of Paris, some of which, the lower group of steps 

oddly. As a commemorative hall the Albert Memorial for example, are really handsome in themselves. L n- 

woul’d prove somewhat draughty, yet “ Rizz’s ” “ hall ” fortunately, in order to get them all in he has lowered the 

proc ides little more shelter than does the Victorian scale to a point at which all that should be majestic is 



A Swimming B.\th. By John William Wood 
(^Awarded the Grissell Gold Medal) 

masterpiece. As a design for a monument having no merely trivial. The contour of his steps also is such 

relation to this competition “ Rizz’s ” project shows good that, from below, his building would appear disagreeably 

outline and proportion. His detail is respectable, of buried in the ground. 

the style current in the nineties of the last century. “ Moss,” on the other hand, has managed his steps 

“ Kuklos,” in an esquisse drawn in a tight style likely admirably ; his platform with the approach to it is as 
to prove harmfully constrictive of first notions, shows a good as anything in the room. The building surmeunt- 

scheme not very characteristic but reasonable enough ing this platform, however, is of bad form, a square with 

in the main. It is disfigured, however, by useless a small square tower rising out of the middle of it. Seen 

colonnaded porches stretching out on either flank. These froui a distance its size would be impossible to estimate 
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and its silhouette on the diagonal would be unpleasing. 
In character it seems fairly suitable, and had it been 
slightly larger and cruciform externally, so that the tower 
lines were carried to the ground, it might have been 
successful in scale and outline. 

“ Hatikuoh ” assumes a rocky promontorj’ instead 
of a cliff, which is to misread the programme. His plan 
is a Greek cross with the corners filled in. He provides 
car parks at the bottom of the cliff and interrupts his great 
steps with a “ rest place ” which makes nonsense of the 
whole staircase. The dome with which he surmounts his 
hall seems curiously out of character with the remainder 
of the design, but in itself is of good contour, easily 
readable from a distance. 

“ Avanti ” is enormously ambitious and deserres credit 
for enterprise. He conceives his commemorative hall as 
standing on the very brink of the cliff so that the entrance 
to it must be at the back. The cliff itself is faced with 
masonry and led up to by an immensely broad flight of 
steps. Having reached the cliff, pilgrims to the hall must 
turn right or left and complete their ascent up flights of 
steps leading to the platform on either side of the hall. 
On this platform they must proceed to the back of the 
building where is placed the great entrance. 

The object of all this ingenuity is an attempted stroke 
of drama. I have said that the cliff is led up to by a great 
flight of steps, but what is that gateway in the cliff itself 
to which these steps appear to lead ? Gaze through it 
and you see in the half-light more steps and more steps 
again rising to what ? To the cenotaph of the hero buried 
in the bowels of the cliff but brilliantly lit from an orifice 
in the floor of the hall above. 

Now this is an anti-climax, or rather a climax turned 
the wrong way about. Having looked up at the ceno- 
taph of the hero, what is the good of climbing to the hall 
in order to look down upon it ? If the city had been on a 
plateau and the commemorative hall on the plateau’s 
edge, “ Avanti’s ” adaptation of the tomb at the Invalides 
would have been suitable enough ; an inaccessible opening 
in the face of the rock through which the cenotaph could 
be dimly seen would be dramatic enough from the plain 
below. The architecture of “ Avanti’s ” scheme is 
magnificent in intention but not happy in the character of 
its detail, which suggests to me that of a casino of the 
second Empire. 

“ Scale ” has still more magnificent intentions and still 
less happy detail, and I fear that nothing whatever can 
be said in praise of his scheme. Its chief peculiarities 
are the gridiron of colonnades spread over the approach 
to the hall and the high sham dome raised over the real 
dome of that building. 

“ Amber ” has missed the character of a memorial 
altogether and draw s in a curiously old-fashioned manner 
which suggests Early Victorian research. 

“ Omega ” should study more before he attempts 
problems of this kind. 

Grissell Medal. 

For the Grissell Prize this year only one design has 
been submitted, but had there been many more I think 
it likely that this one would have heen the w'inner. In 
it the programme is admirably realised, and both plans 
and elevations are models of their kind. 


Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship. 

For the Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship there 
are three contestants, but here again there can be no 
doubt of the superiority of the successful design. 
“ Huck ” and “ Chota ” submit ordinary schemes save 
for the extraordinary vagary by which “ Chota’s ” shops 
are grouped round a formal garden ; but “ Hat's ” pro- 
posals have the novelty that comes from doing a simple 
thing a great deal better than it is customarily done. 
“ Hat’s ” scheme and calculations show care, but the 
price of is. 3d. per cubic foot which he allows for his 
building is obviously at least 6d. below the mark. Also 
the various maintenance and caretaking charges for which 
he allows £100 per annum would probably amount to 
twice that sum. Nevertheless, the whole project is 
reasonable and well thought out, and the architectural 
treatment charming. 

The Owen Jones Travelling Studentship. 

The Owen Jones Studentship, like the Grissell Prize, is 
only aimed at by one competitor this year, and again, 
as with the Grissell Prize, that competitor has done very 
well indeed. “ Michael’s ” “ theatre in a private house ” is 
decorated as such a room should be ; both the painted 
panel and the large scale embroidery detail are admirable. 

For neither the Henry Saxon Snell prize nor the Essay- 
prize is there any age limit, the intention of bothbeing rather 
to get results than to give experience to the young student. 
Hospital planning, owing to the rapid developments of 
medical theory and practice, is a science that never stands 
still, and the purpose of the Saxon Snell prize is to en- 
courage progress and experiment in the architectural pro- 
vision for up-to-date requirements. The purpose of the 
Essay prize is to obtain for the profession valuable contri- 
butions to knowledge rather than to reward young archi- 
tects for undergoing the pains of literary composition. 

The Ess.ay Medal. 

This year three essays have been submitted — one by 
“ Vinci ” on “ The Psychology of Architecture,” one by 
“ Gai ” on “ The Religious Buildings of the Parsis,” and 
the third by “ L’Inconnu ”on “ The life and work of James 
Gibbs.” Peculiarities of punctuation make "Vinci’s ’’essay 
troublesome to read ; when they have been discounted 
his English appears as admirable. He writes with skill 
and a sense of literary beauty ; he makes to a large number 
of authorities a large number of references, of which no 
more than the usual proportion is unnecessary ; he divides 
his material sensibly and orders it well. The defect of his 
essay is that which he himself has perceived when he was 
forced to put on the title page, beneath the heading ‘‘ The 
Psyxhology of Architecture,” the words “ (in outline) 

His essay- is not an essay, it is the skeleton of a book. As a 
testimony of study it is superb ; as information it has little 
value ; as reading matter it has the effect upon the mind 
of an index. If “ Vinci " would win the Essay prize in 
another year he must choose a smaller subject, must quote 
less and construct more. 

“ Gai’s ” essay is a mass of information, very fully illus- 
trated by photographs and drawings. After explaining the 
theory- and ritual of fire-worship, the author traces the 
developments of buildings dedicated to the cult from 
earliest times to the present day. The continuity of tradi- 
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tion which he exposes is interesting, but does not seem to 
have saved this particular architecture from latter-day 
degradation. The jury recognises "Gai’s” industry and per- 
severance, but does not feel that either his presentation of 
his material or his power of expression in the English lan- 
guage is such as to justify the award to him of the medal. 

“ E’Inconnu ’’ submits a monograph on James Gibbs, 
expensively bound and full of photographs and drawings. 
With great industry he has examined and attempted to 
identify the works of Gibbs mentioned in that architect’s 
own book, in the manuscript memoir in the Soane 
Museum, and in the Dictionary of Architecture. As a 
document his list of Gibbs’s works has value, and his 
collection of photographs is interesting and representative. 
His account of Gibbs’s life is probably as full as it can be 
made. His drawings are painstaking, but those showing 
architectural detail suggest that he has but slight acquain- 
tance with the forms and proportions so meticulously laid 
down by Gibbs himself. He also is lacking in the critical 
faculty, giving unsupported opinions of a kind not likely 
to command much respect on the merit of the buildings 
he describes. The jury, while applauding his industry, 
has therefore not thought him qualified for the reward for 
which he competes. 

The Henry S.vxon Snell Prize 
The subject for the Henry Saxon Snell prize this year 


was an Out-Patient Department attached to a General 
Hospital of 300 beds, and has attracted two competitors. 
For some time it has been apparent that the old system of 
planning such a department in which out-patients re- 
pass through the hall after receiving medical or surgical 
attention has ceased to be thought satisfactory. Experi- 
ments that hav'e been made towards the obviation of the 
defect by means of external passages have brought disad- 
v'antages in their train, and the possibilities of compromise 
call for systematic investigation. Apparently neither of the 
competitors has been alive to the existence of this problem, 
and their schemes are of the long-accepted kind which 
there is no necessity for a competition to produce. 
'■ Ubique ' submits an inconvenient arrangement of two 
storeys with an elevation which calls urgently for plastic 
surgery of a drastic kind. “Germ” submits a better 
scheme on one storey, which of its kind has no very 
serious defects. It is very well presented ; the elevations 
are poor, but reasonabp' honest. 

Over the measured drawings submitted for the Silver 
Medal I should like to draw a veil. In the best of three 
sets submitted there is to be seen the phenomenon that a 
student who can draw Early Renaissance carving accu- 
rately enough supposes that the flutes of a spirally fluted 
column can be ruled in diagonally on elevation with a 
set-square. 


Vote of Thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 

(THE PRESIDE.NT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR). 


Professor E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D. (Vice-chancellor, 
University of London) : I have to move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for the charming 
and witty way in which he has carried out his duties. 
I suppose very few people who have not had to do 
such a thing can realise what an extremely difficult 
thing he has had to do, and I think you will all 
agree he has done it admirably. His criticism has not 
only been witty, but I think it has also been kindly. 
I do not say he has not pointed out anybody’s faults, 
criticism would be of very little use if the critic refrained 
from doing so altogether — but I feel that there is no malice 
in it, and those whose works he has criticised will feel 
grateful to him for the criticism rather than offended 
at any detail. 

The PRESIDENT : Professor Leslie Wilkinson, Honor 
ary Sec'-etary of the Royal Institute for Australia, is with 
us to-night, and I am sure he would like to second 
the vote of thanks. 

Professor LESLIE WILKINSON [F.] : We have 
listened to-night to an extraordinarily valuable and 
interesting criticism. I am sure that the competitors 
will have appreciated it, and no doubt some appreciated 
it more than others ; I suppose it is pleasanter to listen 
to favourable criticism than to criticism with a little bit 
of “ spur ” in it. But a spur is always useful, and I 
am sure they will have accepted the criticism in the spirit 
in which Air. Goodhart-Rendel made it. I think that 
to-night a new departure has been made in having this 
criticism on the same night as the announcement of the 
awards ; and it seems to me that is a move which will 
be very welcome to the student body. I think it is 


borrowed from the Royal Academy. I am certain it 
must have given some very exxiting moments to the com- 
petitors, and added very greatly to the whole interest 
of the proceedings. Criticism such as we have heard 
to-night is a thing of which we have far too little. I 
think our modern architecture would be enormously 
improved if such criticism could be applied very much 
more generally. I am sure Mr. Goodhart-Rendel will 
not mind if, in seconding this vote of thanks, I suggest 
that we might look upon this annual event as a kind of 
Commemoration Day, a commemoration of the bene- 
factors of the profession whose names we have heard 
to-night in the titles. If it had not been for the Soanes 
and the Tites, the profession would hav'e been the poorer, 
and I am certain that a great many fine works would 
have been lost to the country. Incidentally, I think the 
names of Soane and Tite are probably better known 
to us than they would have been if their fame had rested 
merely on their buildings. Perhaps this idea may lead 
to many more scholarships being founded than those 
which we have commemorated. Alay I suggest, too, 
that in thanking Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for his criticisms, 
we also remember the work which has been done in 
the last few weeks by the juries who have produced the 
Award for the Council. It is rather a thankless task, 
I daresay, and I am sure the competitors and students, 
and all members of the profession, would wish to thank 
the members of the Institute who devoted their time to 
the drawing up of the programmes and then assessing 
the work. We have had a criticism which has been a 
\ery broad and helpful one. Some people seem to think 
that criticism is only fault-finding ; but Air. Goodhart- 
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Rendel has shovTO that a fine criticism is also an apprecia- 
tion ; in fact, perhaps a better word would be a just 
assessment. I have very great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for his criticism. 

The PRESIDENT : I should like to add my thanks 
and congratulations to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for the 
really charming address and criticism which he has given 
us to-night. I am sure we have all thoroughly enjoyed 


it quite as much as have the students who have competed 
for these prizes. In one way, as an Institute, we feel 
a little bit disappointed that the result of the competitions 
is not quite so good as we had hoped ; but Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel has reassured us on that score by saying that it 
is only good material which is deferred for another year. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL briefly replied. 


The Thirteenth Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society at Burlington House 

[BY A. R. POWYS [A]. 


This is not so large an exhibition as was held 
three years ago. The work still maintains a very high 
standard, and there are few things that it would not be 
a pleasure to possess and many that are very desirable. I 
do not write about the needlework, jewellery or pottery 
because they possess less architectural qualities and not 
because they are any less beautiful or well finished. 

I imagine that there can be no disagreement that the 
two pieces of sculptury — the cart horses — by Mr. William 
G. Simmonds, are outstanding works of art. Their his- 
tory is not uninteresting. Mr. Simmonds intended to 
use the wych elm for the large single mare, but when he 
started work he found a flaw within the wood and had to 
cut deeply to remove it. The remaining block suggested 
two rather than one animal. With this experience he 
cut the black mare from laminated mahogany, beautifully 
fitted together. Mr. Simmonds’s drawings of the centre 
post French mill are valuable, particularly that which 
shows the works, for no more of these buildings are now 
made and, like ships and wagons, these structures have 
a long traditional history very well worth study. 

The Snowy Owl, in Portland stone, by Mr. Herbert W. 
Palliser, is an exquisite work most subtley modelled. The 
pieces of furniture and the fittings fore andles and lamps, 
designed by the late W. A. S. Benson, are of considerable 
interest. They illustrate very well the change which has 
taken place in the last 40 or 45 years. Further, although 
some of these, because they show a way of thought 
different from our own, may be too easily ignored. 
One seems to learn from them that to design rather 
consciously in the fashion of a period is not to work for 
permanent beauty. Two candelabra by Mr. Benson 
are certainly outside any suggestion of this sort and still 
are, as they were then, fine works, skilfully made and 
graceful to see. 

Of more directly architectural merit, Mr. George 
Jack’s design for a chancel screen for St. Andrew’s 
Church, Uxbridge, deserves close study, for it is of that 
kind which is not immediately appreciated. IVIr. Jack 
spent many years in Philip Webb’s office, and although 
his work is very individual we can recognise the influence 
of that master. In the Exhibition there is a silver teapot 
designed by Philip Webb and made by Mr. R. Catterson 


Smith for !\Ir. Charles Winnill. This should be seen by 
those who admire Webb’s work and there must be very 
few who do not. 

As on other occasions there is a great quantity of beau- 
tiful furniture, and from this we can see that those who 
both design and make furniture are very much more 
favourably situated than those who get their designs 
carried out by others. Thus the table made for Sir 
Robert Lornmer and the chair made for Mr. Herbert 
Baker both appear clumsy by comparison with other 
pieces in which the maker could vary the mouldings or 
the sizes of his wood as appeared desirable when the 
material was in his hands. 

The pieces of furniture which I particularly noticed 
as very good were : Mr. Charles Spooner’s room standard 
for electric light, Mr. Romney Green’s cabinet of English 
walnut, Mr. Waal’s bureau in English walnut made in 
his works for Mrs. C. Biddulph. This last piece is 
very closely in the Gimson tradition. Another notable 
work of the same school is the walnut “ dresser ” by 
S. Gordon Russell. Of the younger men who make fur- 
niture, and make and design it no less well than their 
predecessors, is Mr. Edward Barnsley. The bookcase 
of English walnut inlaid with ebony is the most important 
and perhaps the most beautiful of his pieces. It belongs 
to the same school of thought and represents a natural 
development of the Sapperton tradition. A chair in 
English walnut and a folding tea table in the same material 
are also excellent. 

There is, however, one aspect which all the exhibits 
have in common : they can only be owned by the com- 
fortably-off, for although relative to the work put into 
them they are cheap, when considered in relationship to 
life they are too costly for the average man. The exhi- 
bition is essentially one of hand-made things. Therefore 
the machine is nowhere in evidence ; yet I should like 
to see some pieces at least in which a great part are the 
product of factories and in which the handicrafts are 
only used for the more highly- finished parts. 


**« In the announcement of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
in the last Journwl (p. 151) the initials of the name of the 
late Mr. W. A. S. Benson were given as A. C. Benson. 
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Board of Architectural Education 

FIRST MEETING OF THE RECONSTRUCTED BOARD, 18 JANUARY 1926. 
THE OPENING ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRAIAX (MR. MAURICE E. WEBB). 


Air. Webb said : As this is the first meeting of our 
reconstructed Board of Architectural Education, may 
I say a few words. 

Hitherto this Board has been composed entirely 
of architects, but this meeting to-day is the outcome 
of an attempt by the Council of the R.I.B.A. to 
introduce the broadest possible principles into the 
education of those who are going to enter the pro- 
fession. 

So many questions of general education come before 
us in the course of our deliberations relating to the 
education of architects, draughtsmen, and others 
employed in the art of building, that we feel the 
need of the assistance of representatives of lay opinion 
to come to our Councils and help us. 

We architects take a great interest in the training 
of our young men in a profession which we believe 
to be important to the community, and it is very 
pleasant to us to find that the great educational 
bodies throughout the country are prepared to co- 
operate with us in endeavouring to find the best way 
not only, we hope, of producing good architects, but 
also of creating some appreciation of what is good 
architecture and good building amongst the members 
of the public, for both are important to every one of 
us wherever we live. 

The new Board is the result of this co-operation, 
and we thank H.M. Board of Education, the Univer- 
sities, the London County Council, the Institute of 
Builders, the Headmasters’ Conference, and others 
for sending of their best to give us of their experience 
in the problems confronting us. 

For those who are new to us, and do not know the 
details of the organisation of this Board, it may be of 
some help to explain it very briefly. 

Our work is divided into three branches : the 
managing for the R.I.B.A. of our examination system, 
the managing of our scholarships and prizes, and the 
helping and advising of schools of architecture. 

In those three activities we have some influence 
in varying degrees throughout Great Britain and all our 
Dominions, but we are not in any way a teaching body. 

To simplify the work of this large and compre- 
hensive Board we have appointed three Committees: — 

I. The Schools Committee : to keep in contact 
with all the schools teaching architecture and to help 
where help is needed. 

In touch with this Committee is a Visiting Board of 
practising architects who visit and report on all 
schools seeking or receiving exemption from our 


e.xamination. The idea underlying this is that it is 
absurd to multiply examinations, and that where 
we are satisfied that school standards are as good as 
or higher than ours, we will not ask their students 
to sit again before admitting them to our part or whole 
membership. 

2. An Examinations Committee : who deal with 
our own examinations. 

In touch with them is a small Board of Aloderators, 
also composed of practising architects, whose function 
is to keep a level standard in our examinations. At 
present, two architects join the Institute through 
our examinations for every one who enters by ex- 
emption from the schools. 

3. A Pr/kres and Scholarships Committee : whose 
function is to set the subjects and judge the results 
through juries whom they appoint. 

As a Board we shall receive at our meetings the 
reports of these three Committees for approval or 
otherwise, and, in addition, consider questions of 
general educational interest which will from time 
to time come up to us direct. 

These three Committees have power to settle all 
questions of routine, and we hope, by this arrangement, 
that the time of this Board may be conserved for things 
that matter more than routine, and for consideration 
of reports to the Council of the R.I.B.-Y., who have 
the final word in matters of principle and finance. 

We hope great things from your deliberations 
which may mark, I venture to think, a new develop- 
ment in professional education by directing the 
stimulating currents of lay thought into what have 
been described as the narrow channels of the pro- 
fessional mind. 

Correspondence 

“THE CONDITION OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY' .... AND INCREASED COST OF 
BUILDING WORK.” 

39, iMaddox Street, 

London, W.i. 

14 January 1926. 

The Editor, JouRN.xL, R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir, — I have read with much interest the paper 
by Mr. Herbert A. Welch, also the discussion reported 
in your issue of the 9th inst. By a coincidence, upon 
the same day as the Journal came into my hands, a 
book written by myself was published.* A copy has 

* Builders Estimates and Pricing Data. (Chapman and Hall 
9s. 6rf.) 
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already been sent you, and if you refer to page 164 you 
will notice that there is a factor referred to which affects 
prices considerably, but which does not appear to have 
been mentioned by the employers’ and operatives’ repre- 
sentatives. It is possible that the paragraph may be of 
interest, so I repeat it here, viz. : 

" ‘ Constants of Labour.’ These are given in many technical 
books, but practical men seldom use them. . . . Of all 

the tables published the writer is of opinion that those con- 
tained in Hurst’s Architectural Surveyor’s Handbook are still 
the most consistent ; but it must be borne m mind that the 
original tables were prepared many years before the War, 
when the working day was much longer than at present. 
This fact has a greater effect upon ‘ Constants ’ than is 
apparent at first. The time lost at the commencement and 
at the completion of the day’s work has to be distributed into 
a shorter length of time than formerly ; also the output ot 
the men during the morning hours is not so great as when the 
men had a breakfast interval. In many cases, especially in 
large towns, the workmen have to trar el some distance, under 
trying conditions, and obviously are not so fit to commence 
work as they would be if they could have their first daily meal 
upon the job. If arrangements could be made for an early 
start and a breakfast interval we probably would fear less 
about ' decreased output.’ ” 

I must apologise for this letter, but as you have pub- 
lished the opinions of the architects, the employers, and 
the operatives, it occurred to me you might care to know 
the opinion of a quantity surveyor. — I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, Henry A. Mackmin. 

21, Suffolk Street, 

Pall Hall East, 

London, 5 . 11 ’.!. 

13 January 1926. 

The Editor, Journal, R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The thanks of the community are undoubtedly 
due to Mr. Herbert A. Welch for his earnest attempt to 
diagnose and remedy the malaise in the building industry. 

There is, however, a suggestion of unreality in the 
discussion following the reading of his excellent Paper, 
as reported in the Journal, which augurs badly for a 
revival of the old co-operation of master and man in 
their mutual interests. 

Shortage of “ skilled labour ” may be accepted for a 
brief period as a reason for not building with rapidity 
and niceness of finish, but it is none for not erecting 
such buildings as are needed. 

Reluctance to embark upon a vocation in which 
energy and ability do not tend towards a greater reward, 
and in which personal initiative and reasonable freedom 
of action are stifled, is fortunately a characteristic of 
British manhood, and until unwise legislation, which has 
placed wage-earners under the tyranny of their trade 
unions, has been rescinded, self-respecting youths will 
continue to fight shy^ of such trades as are thus handi- 
capped. — Yours faithfully, James Ransome [F. J 

Abbey House, 5 . 11 ’. 

^12 Januarv 1926 

The Editor, JoURN.AL R.I.B.A., — 

I venture to express the opinion that Mr. Welch’s 
paper on this subject is one of the most valuable and most 
interesting that has been read at the Institute for many 
years. That it may soon have some practical result is a 
wash that must be in the minds of all our members. 

Aly own small contribution to the discussion is that for 


many years past I have introduced into my specifications 
words to the effect that the contractor is to provide suffi- 
cient tarpaulin or other protection to prevent the wcrk 
from being stopped in wet weather. The v'alue of this 
clause in our climate seems to be obvious. 

R. L.angton Cole \F.\. 

THE WE.ATHERIXG OF STOXE. 

56 Dougktv Street, IF.C.i. 

10 January 1026. 

The Editor, Journ.vl R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — At a meeting to consider the best stcnes 
to recommend for churchyard monuments, a statement 
was made by a monumental mason, and substantiated 
by three or four others, all of whom were men of con- 
siderable experience, wbo came from widely separated 
places in the south of England, which struck me as being 
so contrary to tradition, that I venture to report it. 

He said that stones, which exude silicate, withstand the 
action of frost best, if they are thoroughly seasoned before 
they are masoned and erected as monuments. 

By “ seasoned ” he meant that all the quarry-water 
should be dried out of the stone before it is worked, and 
that this was particularly necessary with Portland stone. 

I protested that this was contrary to the experience of 
builders. 

They at once said that when a stone was built into a wall 
with only one-sixth of its surface exposed, it was right to 
use stone as soon as possible after it was quarried ; but 
that in the case of stone being exposed to the weather on 
all sides, it would soon flake, if it were allowed to form the 
lard glassy surface, which is produced by quarry-water. 

Yours faithfully, 

Laurence A. Turner, 
F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
R.I.B.A. FORMS OF CONTRACT. 

6 Gray's Inn Place, 

Gray's Inn, 

London, TF.C.i, 

18 January 1926. 

The Editor, Journ.al R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — I have read with interest the letter from 
Mr. Edmund Wimperis on page 144 of the Journal, 
which points to a useful reform, in the marking of the two 
documents in question. I do not think it would be 
necessary to print the whole of one document in red ; 
that is counsel of perfection, but it would be simple and 
more economical to print the “ Note ” in red in the 
articles of agreement at the top of page Xo. r, instead 
of on the detachable slip. — Very truly yours, 

] W. E. Watson [F.]. 
Prudential Chambers, 

Banbury. 

15 Janucoy 1926 

The Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

De.ar Sir, — The letter published in the Jour.nal of 
the gth inst., with regard to the R.I.B.A. forms of Contract, 
that a discrimination should be made, with or without 
Quantities, that one should be printed in red, I suggest 
that they remain as they are with a slip attached requesting 
that it would be advisable to read them before signing. — 
Yours faithfullv, 

F. J. Cooke [L], 

Ay, Owing to lack of space correspondence on other matters 
has unavoidably been held over this week. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION AWARDS. 

The following distinctions have been awarded to 
English exhibitors at the Paris Exhibition ; 

Hors Coxcours. 

J. iM. Easton [H.] and H. IM. Robertson [E.] 

Grand Prix. 

Dr. Anning Bell. 

Sir John Burnet, R.A. [E.]. 

Dipl.jmes d’Honxeur. 

Alaxwell Ayrton [E.]. 

H. i''.!. Baillie-Scott and Ber. sford. 

Gold Med.^ls. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. [E.]. 

Professor A. E. Richardson [E.]. 

Sir John Simpson [E.] and Alaxweil Ayrton [E.]. 
Louis E. de Soissons [E.]. 

C. F. A. Voysey. 

Silver Med.^ls. 

E. C. Frere [E.]. 

W. H. Brierley [E.] and J. H. Rutherford [L.]. 
Edward B. Maufe [E.]. 

Oswald P. Milne [E.]. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [E.]. 

Bronze Med.^ls. 

Adams [E.] Holden [E.] and Pearson [E.]. 

R. Atkinson [E.]. 

Clough Williams-Ellis. 

T. S. Tait [AX 


Allied Societies 

M.A.XCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects was held on 16 December, Mr. Arthur Hope [E.], 
the President, occupying the chair. Among the members 
and guests present were ; — 

A. J. Hope, President, IManchester Society of -Architects ; 
Rt. Hon. AI. E. IMitchell, J.P., the Lord flavor of Alanchester’; 
E. Guy Dawber, F.S.-A., President, Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, D.D., Dean 
of Manchester ; Edward Fiddes. D.Litt., Senior Pro-Vice- 
Chancelloi, Manchester University; Isaac Tavlor, Past 
President, Manchester Society of Architects ; Dr. Alfred Ree, 
President, Manchester Chamber of Commerce ; F. B. Dun- 
kerley. Past President, Manchester Society of Architects ; 
J. Bradshaw Gass, Past President, Manchester .Society of 
Architects ; Aid. H. Derwent Simpson. J.P., President, Man- 
chester Law Society ; A. W. Hemmings, Past President, 
Manchester Society of -Architects ; Francis Jones, Past Presi- 
dent, Manchester Society of -Architects ; W. A. Jones, Leeds 
and West A’orks -Architectural Society ; W. M. Reekie, O.B.E., 
Chairman, Council Royal Alanchester Institution ; Samuel 


Taylor, President, Burnley Society of -Architects ; Prof. A. C. 
Dickie, M.A., F.S.A. ; H. L. Paterson, President, Sheffield, 
South A’orks and District Society' ; J. Henry Price ; H. C. 
Fairhurst, Senior Vice-President, Alanchester Society of 
-Architects ; Ian MacAlister, AI..A., Secretary, Royal Institute 
of British -Architects ; John Swarbrick, Hon. Secretary, Man- 
chester Society of -Architects ; G. Sancille, -Assistant Hon 
-Secretary', Manchester Society of -Architects ; J. Theo. Halli- 
day. Junior Vice-President, Manchester Society of -Architects. 

The President proposed the toast of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Air. E. Guy Dawber, P.R I.B..A., in replying, appealed 
to members of his profession to aid the movement to 
preserve the amenities and old-world charm of our towns 
and villages. 

Since the war, he said, many of the changes that had 
taken place were lamentable. Alany villages seemed to 
be copying the worst features of our large towns. It was 
terrible to see the charm of our villages spoiled by ugly 
motor garages, with great blank sheets of glass, and their 
trade signs and symbols. The motor-car, of course, was 
responsible for this, but really the motor-car seemed to 
be the Moloch to which we were sacrificing the charm of 
our old towns and villages^ — a charm which was tvpicallv 
English. 

-Again, the whole countryside was being littered with 
architectural horrors in the shape of small houses built 
of inferior materials. They did not want State control, 
but it seemed to him that the time had come when some 
authority should be constituted in each district to prevent 
that kind of thing happening. It was largely due to 
work being put into the hands of ill-trained architects and 
of local officials who had not had the proper training and 
who had no local sympathies. A'et, with a little care and 
judgment, and with some civic body to act as a guide, the 
thing could be done well and with no more expense. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester (The Right Hon, 
Miles E. Mitchell), in replying to the toast of “ The City 
of Manchester,” proposed by Mr. H. S. Fairhurst [E], 
said large buildings, eight, nine, and ten storeys high, were 
going up in the centre of the city, thus causing a greater 
congestion of people in the central area, and adding 
difficulty to the Tramway Committee’s problem. If this 
tendency, for which architects were partly responsible, 
were to increase, the Corporation would have to face the 
question of widening the streets to accommodate the 
growing traffic. 

The City Surveyor’s department had been authorised 
to prepare a kind of civic plan of the centre of the city in 
order that the Corporation should know what was hap- 
pening and where present-day tendencies were leading. 
If the architects of Manchester would give special con- 
sideration to the town-planning side of their work he was 
sure they could help the administration of the city very 
greatly. 

The Chairman (Mr. -Arthur Hope), said he regarded it 
as a most hopeful sign that the press was now taking much 
greater interest in architecture. 

“ Our Guests ” was proposed bv Air. Francis Jones [E 1 
and replied to by Dr. Alfred Ree, President of the Alan- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1926 

Deed of Award 


The designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are now on 
exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, 
and will remain open to members and the public until 
I February (io_^a.m. till 8 p.m., Saturdays 5 p.m.). The 
Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General Meeting of 
18 January, gives the results as follows ; — 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS 

I . The Essay Medal and Fifty Pounds. 

Three essavs were received under the mottoes ; — 

1. “Vinci.” 

2. “ L’Inconnu.” 
f 3- “ Gai.” 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
prize. 

-2. The Measured Drazvings Medal and Seventy-five 
Pounds. 

Three sets of drawings were sent in of the several 
buildings enumerated under mottoes as follows : — 

I. “ Nero ” ; six strainers and loose sketches (The 
Orangery ; St. Lawrence Jewry ; 34, Great Tower 
Street, E.C., etc.). 

3. “ Ilex ” ; three strainers and loose sketches (mis- 

cellaneous drawings in Verona, Rome, etc.). 

3. “ Resurgam ” : five drawings and loose sketches 
(Southwark Cathedral, and Screen at Walpole 
S. Peter, Norfolk). 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
prize. 

THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS 

I. The Tite Prize and Fifty Pounds. 

Twelve^ designs for a Memorial to a National Hero 
were submitted under the following mottoes : — 

Sheets. 


1. “ Cotter ” . . . . . . . . 6 

2. “ Omega ” . . . . . . •4 

3. “ Rizz ” . . . . . . . . 6 

4. “ Avanti ” . . . . . . • • 4 

5. “ Kuklos ” . . . . •4 

6. “ Bonzo ” . . . . . . ■ ■ 5 

7. “ Moss ” . . . . . . • • 5 

8. “ Scale ” 4 

g. “ Ulysses ” . . . . . . .5 

10. “ Hatikuch ” . . . . . , 6 

11. “ Amber ” . . . . ■ • 5 

12. “ Koko ” 2 


The Council have awarded the Certificate and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of Fifty Pounds to 
the author of the design submitted under the motto 
“ Bonzo* ” ; and have granted exemption from sub- 
mitting Testimonies of Study for the R.I.B.A. Final 

*Mr. A. Calvaley Cotton, 50 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, 

Birkenhead, Cheshire. 


Examination to the authors of the designs submitted 
under the mottoes “ Avanti,”* “ Koko ”t and “ Cotter.” j 
2. The Soane Medallion and One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds. 

Nine designs for a Head Office of an English Bank 
were submitted under the following mottoes : — 

Sheets. 


I “ Lombard ” . . . . . . .4 

3. “ Finance ” . . . . . . . ■ 5 

3. “ Lexis ” 5 

4. “ Pardi ” . . . . • • 4 

5. “ Vitration ” . . . . . . • . 4 

6. “ Euxine ” . . . . . . ■ . S 

7. “ Dorvel ” . . . . . . . . S 

8. “ Blisco ” 5 

9. “ Varet ” . . . . . . • • 5 


The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Soane Aledallion. They have granted exemption from 
submitting Testimonies of Study for the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination to the authors of the designs sub- 
mitted under the mottoes : — 

“ Finance. ”§ 

“ Vitration.”** 

“ Dorvel.”tt 
“ Varet. ”§§ 

3 The Ozven Jones Studentship and One Hundred 
Pounds. 

One application was received for the Owen Jones 
Studentship under the following motto : — 

“ Michael ” . . . . Strainers 8 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds to the author of the drawings submitted under 
the motto “ Michael.”*** 

4. The R.I.B.A. {Alfred Bossom) Studentship : A 
Gold Medal and Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 

The Council have awarded Silver Medals to the authors 
of designs accompanied by reports for a Scheme for a 
Housing Trust undertaking to rehouse 320 persons, 
submitted under the following mottoes : — 

1. “ Chota ”ttt • • • • ■ • Sheets 2 

2. “Hat” 5 §§ 3 

The Council have awarded the Gold Medal and, 

* Mr. Frank Chippindale, 10 Ash Grove, Otley, Yorks. 

t Miss Leonara F. M. Payne, 28 Horbury Crescent, W.ii. 

t Mr. T. Murray Ashford, 30 Fountain Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

§Mr. Leslie R. Hiscock [AJ, 133 High Street, Guildford, 
Surrey. 

** Miss Alison Sleigh, 16 Gordon Square, W.C.i. 

1 1 Mr. Geoffrev R. Barnslev [A], 3 Paper Buildings, Temple, 
E.C.4. 

§§ Mr. H.Thearle[.,4,]42\Vyresdale Road, Aintree, Liverpool. 

***Mr. E. Dinkel, 14 Kelso Place, Kensington, W.8. 

ttt Mr. E. H. Ashburner, c/o Mrs. Learner, 42 King 
Henry’s Road, Primrose Hill, N.W.3. 

§§§ Miss Doris Lewis, [A] 41B Belsize Park, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 
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subject to the specified conditions, the sum of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds to the author of the design 
and report submitted under the motto “ Hat.”* 

THE GRISSELL GOLD JMEDAL AND FIFTY 
POUNDS. 

One design for a Swimming Bath was submitted under 
the following motto : — 

Exit ” : four strainers and book of calculations. 

The Council ha\ e awarded the IVIedal and Fifty Pounds 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 
“ Exit.”! 

THE HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. £60. 

Two designs for an Out-Patients’ Department were 

submitted under the following mottoes : — „ 

Strainers. 

“ Ubique ” . . . . . . . . 2 

“ Germ ” . . . . . . • • 3 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
prize. A prize of Fifteen Pounds has been awarded to 
the author of the design submitted under the motto 
“ Germ.”§ 

' THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1925. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of .Architectural Education, awarded the .Ashpitel 
Prize (which is a prize of books, value £10, awarded to 
the candidate who has most highly distinguished himself 
among the candidates in the Final Examinations of the 
year) to Air. Christopher Green, B..A., O.xon, of 5, 
Pickering Place, W., Probationer, 1925 ; Student, 1925 : 
and who passed the Final Examination, December, 1925. 
THE R.I.B..A. SILVER MEDAL FOR RECOGNISED 
SCHOOLS. 

The Council have awarded the .Silver Medal for the 
best set of drawings submitted at the Annual Exhibition 
by Post-graduate Students of Recognised Schools 
exempted from the Final Examination to Miss Thelma 
.Silcock, of the Liverpool University School of -Architecture. 
THE TRAA’ELLING STUDENTS’ WORK. 

The Tite Prizeman, 1923. — The Council have approved 
the report of Mr. J, C. Shepherd [A.], who travelled in 
Italy. 

Ozven Jones Student, 1925. — The Council have ap- 
proved the work of Miss L. F. M. Payne, who travelled 
in England and Italy. 

Pugin Student, 1925. — The Council have approved 
the work of Air. D. H. AIcAIorran, who travelled in 
Durham, Northumberland and A'orkshire. 

The R.I.B.A. {Alfred Bossom) Travelling Student, 1925. 
— The Council have approved the report submitted by 
Air. F. E. Bennett [A.], who travelled in -America. 

A.B.S. SCHEAIE OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 

* Miss Dons Lewis[-4.],4iBBelsize Park, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

t Air. John Wm. Wood, c o The Architectural .Association, 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

§ Air. Arthur E. Cameron [A.], 18 Eastwood Road, South 
Woodford, E.18. 


cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society’s 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.i. Telephone : 
Alayfair 434. 


N.ATIO.N.AL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

The Architects' and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.IF.i. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contribution for men is lod. per week, and for women 
qd. per week, sd. of which is in each case payable by the 
emplover. 

ORDINARA’ BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Alen, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, 9s. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
7s. 6d. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. 
weekly. 

Dis.yBLEMENT BENEFIT. — Alen and w'omen, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Mater-nity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ADDITIO-N.AL BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. 
per week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Dis.ABLE.MENT BENEFIT. — Increased to iis. per week for both 
men and women. 

Maternity Benefit. — Increased to 54s. 

Special Be.nefits. — Grants made to members entitled to 
” additional benefits ” amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Alembers may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homes or practitioners. 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Herbert AI. -Ad.amson, 

Secretary. 


FINAL EXAAHN-ATION.S. 

-Ai.iernative Problems in Design. 

Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British .Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on Or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, .and 
HIS full n.ame -AND address, and the name of the school, if anv, 
in which the drawings have been prepared, must be attached 
thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the student that the design 
is his own W’ork and that the drawings have been wholly 
executed by him . In the preparation of the design the student 
may profit by advice. 

4. Diawings for subjects (o) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45” in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (6) are to be finished as working drawings. 
Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and 
unaffected character. 
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LXXXV 

(^2) A design for an Auction Room and Auctioneer's Offices, 
to be situated on the ground floor of a block of office buildings 
occupying a site 150 feet deep with a frontage to a mam street 
of 80 feet. The front part of the building, to depth of 40 feet, 
will be carried up an additional five storeys and a separate 
entrance and staircase must be provided to the offices on the 
upper floors. A back street gives access to the rear of the site, 
and this frontage may be carried up an additional three storeys 
to a depth of 30 feet. 

The Auction Room is for the sale of furniture, books and 
objets d’art which are displayed prior to sale. 

The accommodation should consist of : — 

Entrance Hall, 

Clerks’ Office and general information outer office with 
counter and space for the display of posters, etc. 
Large Auction Room with Auctioneer’s private room 
adjoining, and Basement storage rooms beneath. 
Staircase and goods lift to basement and staircase to 
gallery, if any, of Auction Room. 

Draziings required : — 

<"jround floor plan to -g—inch scale. 

Basement storage plan to J-inch scale. 

At least two sections through Auction Room, one of which 
is to be taken through the Entrance Hall, to J-inch 
scale. 

(/il Working drawings for Subject No. LXXXtlK^/), A 
Pm ate Chapel. 

'I’he design for a Private Chapel may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of * 

Umch detail of the whole of the west front and a portion 
of the connecting colonnade. The drawings to show 
the vertical section through the wall and plans of the 
openings at various levels. 

LXXXV I 

id) A design for a Shop Front. The shop front is to be in an 
important street and suitable for a firm of high class jewellers. 

The frontage is 24 feet between centres of 18-inch party 
walls. 

The building over will consist of offices 5 storeNs high, one to 
be in the roof. Access to these offices need not be pr<>\idcd <in 
part of the scheme. 

DrazLtmjs required : — 

J-mch scale ele\ation showing front of building 
]-inch plan, section and elevation of the Shop Front 
Detail ot portion of ornament to i;8th full si/e 

(/;) Working drawings for Subject No. LXXXIVC^/), A 
Garaoi’. 

I’he design for a Garage may, after it has been appnwed, be 
re-submitted with the addition of ; — 

Complete J-inch scale working drawings showing all 
necessary details, including drainage, of the portion of 
the Garage containing the chauffeurs’ flats. 

Cinch detail of the same portion. 

LXXXV n 

(a) A design tor a Grand Staircase c/ a City Hall I'hc 
Staircase is reached from a spacious Entrance Hall and leads to 
a suite of Reception Rooms which run along the front of the 
building over the entrance. 

The first floor is 20 feet above the ground floor, which is 
itself 4 feet above the pavement level of the street. 

The design is to show the Entrance Hail and the Staircase 
together with the Ante-room and principal Reception Room at 
the top of the Staircase. 

No dimensions are prescribed for the space available for the 
staircase. It is to be appropriate to the dignity ol a large C’it\ 
Hall of an important city. 

Drazvings required : — 

I /16-inch plan of ground floor to show Entrance Hall and 
Staircase. 


1/ 16-inch plan of first floor to show’ Ante-room, and part 
of reception suite, 
o-inch scale section on miin axis. 

{h) Working drawings for subject No. LXXXVfc/), An 
Auction Room and Auctioneer^ Ojjitc. 

The design for an Auction Room and Auctioneer’s Office 
may, after it has been appro\ed, be 1 e-submitted with the 
addition of : — 

Two complete .Ninch scale sections through the Auction 
Room, sufficient to show construction and materials. 

Lxxxvm 

(rt) A design for a Suburban Electric Raihcay Station. The 
station will be built parallel to a mam road, from which it is 
set back 50 feet. There are Pwo lines :n a cutting 14 feet below 
the level of the roadway. 

Entrance and Booking Hall of not less than 2,000 feet super, 
containing island booking offices and six small shops or kiosks. 
A left luggage office and cloak-room, small office for travelling 
superintendent, mess room for porters and booking clerks with 
kitchen, store, signalling room and lavatory accommodation for 
men and women. 

This accommodation wdll be on the up side, the down 
side having a covered platform only, to which access is gained 
by a bridge and staircase. Ample pro\ ision should be made fur 
advertising, and this should be considered in conjunctDii with 
the scheme of decoration. Attention ^^hould also hj p.dt! to the 
following essential conditions . — 

Centralization of control. 

Despatch in dealing with large crowds. 

Cleanliness and durability of materials. 

Draziing^ required : — 

J-inch scale plan, cross section and front elevation. 

•^-inch detail of a portion of mam front. 

ib) Working drawings for Subject No. T^XXXVfi^?), A Shop 
Front. 

The design for a Shop Front may, after it has been approved, 
he re-submitted with the addition of complete o-inch details of 
the ele\ation, section and plan of Shop Front, to include also 
bulkhead construction and xaults under pa\ement, and one b.u 
of reinforced concrete flooring to shop. 

LXXXIX 

(а) A Small Housi>’g Scheme. In a Suffolk sillage of about 
1,000 inhabitants there is need for 30 new cottages ; half are 
for agricultural labourers, the other half for \ illage aiTizari'i and 
labourers. The cottages are to be erected under a housing 
scheme with the aid (if a .subsidy under the i'>24 Ilou^-mg Act 

'I'he village street runs Ea«t and West and is fairh le\cl. On 
the north side of this street at the Western end of the \ illage 
IS a rectangular field sloping upward from the road at a gi ade of 
about I in 15. There is a frontage of about 450 feet to the road 
which is straight. The field contains 8 acres, the whole of which 
i.'s available for the houses, gardens, etc. The North side of the 
Held is bounded by a wood and common, to which access troin 
the main road must be given for pedesliians and for occasional 
use by carts. On the South side of the road, on the central 
axis of the field, is the entrance to a large country house and 
park. 

Draicings inquired : — 

A lay-out plan of the whole to the scale of 
Detail lay-out plan and plans of the houses fronting the 
mam road with elevation (ff the whole of that trontage 
to a scale of 16 feet to i inch. 

C’oinplete plans, sections and elevations of one of the blocks 
ol cottages to a scale of S feet to i inch. 

All the dwellings to be of such sizes, accommodation and 
economical design that they ma\ he eligible foi the ( lovernment 
subsidy. 

lAvo small village shops must be incorporated in the scheme. 

(б) Working drawings for Subject No. LXXXV! L A Guuid 
Staiicase of a City Hall. 
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The design for a Grand Staircase of a City Hail may, after 
it has been approved, be re-submitted with the addition of ; — 

i-inch scale details of section and part plan sufficient to 
show materials and construction. 

XC ^ 

(lb A de.agn for « Hall. The Concert Hall is to be 

erected in an inland “ Spa ” such as Bath or Buxton, a town 
which would hat e sulffcicnt visuors to justify the prot ision of an 
attractive site for the budding. 

The site is rectangular in shape with a frontage of 250 feet to 
a main road running East and West, and 300 feet to a side road 
running North and South. 

The South side overlooks a valley and river. 

The site is level for 200 feet, then falls steeply to the valley. 

'I’he portion not covered by the building is to be laid out as 
lawns, gardens, etc. 

Accommodation required : — 

Concert Hall to seat 750 persons. 

Space for an orchestra of So performers. 

A small organ. 

A Green Room for Artists. 

Dressing Rooms for musicians and soloists of both sexes. 

Lavatories for both sexes (artists). 

Large entrance hall with Box or Ticket Office. 

Cloak rooms, lavatories for both sexes. 

.■\ Refreshment room to seat 250 persons, with kitchen 
accommodation and the necessary services. 

Drazcings required : — 

To 1/16 scale, plans, 2 elevations and i section. 

Sole . — Students are to pay special attention to acoustics and 
to avoid circular or elliptical plans for the Concert Hall. 

ib) Working drawings for Subject No. LXXX\'III, A 
Suburban Elect} ic Railziav Station. 

The design for the Railway Station may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of complete A-inch 
details of booking hall including plan. 

Dates for Suhztttssion of Desit^ns in 1026. 

Subject LXXXV 27 Feb. Subject LXXXVHI 3 1 -Wig. 

,, LXXXVl 30 .A.pr. ,, LXXXIX 30 Oct. 

,, LXXXVH 30 June ,, XC 31 Dec. 


REGlSTR.VnOX AS PROB.ATIOXER, R.I.BA. 

.Special attention is called to the fact th.it, except in very 
special cases, a Headmaster's Certificate will not be ac- 
cepted after i October 1927, and no one will be registered 
as a Probationer of the R.J.B..A. unless that person has 
passed one of the recognised examinations in the required 
subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B.A. 


R I.B.A. (AXDERSOX AXD WEBB) SCHOLARSHIP 
AT THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UXTVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The R.I.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship, £70 
a year, will be tenable for three years from October, 1926. 

Full particulars may be obtained from E. Bullough, 
Esq., Goncille and Cams College, Cambridge, on applica- 
tion before the ist February 1926. 

Notices 

THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETINCL 
The Seventh General .Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 1 February 1926, at 
8.30 p.m., for the following purposes : — 


To read the Minutes of the General Aleeting (Ordinary) 
held on 18 January 1926 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

The President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S..A.., to deliver 
his address to students and to present the Prizes and 
Studentships awarded by the Council for 1926. 

R.I.IL.V PA.MPHLET O.X “ THE .ARCHITECT AXD 
HIS WORK.” 

The attention of members is specially called to the 
pamphlet on “ The .Architect and His Work,” enclosed 
with this copy of the Journal. 

The pamphlet was compiled by the Practice Standing 
Committee with the assistance of the late Air. Paul Water- 
house, Past President, and has been issued by the Council 
with a view to bringing before the general public the 
functions of an architect and his use to the community. 

Alembcrs can obtain further copies of the pamphlet for 
circulation to their friends, on application to the under- 
signed, at a cost of 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE 1926. 

.Associates who are eligible and de.sirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 7 June 1926, 
they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than t .April 1926. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the protisions 
of .Section IV, clause 4 {b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the .Secretary R.LB..A., 
stating the clau.se under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

R.I.B.A. REGISTR.ATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.I.B..A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28, Bedford Square ,J^ondon, W.C. t , 
the premises lately occupied by the .Society of .Architects. 
.All communications in connection with the Committee 
should be addressed to Mr. C. Mc.Arthur Butler, Secretary 
to the Registration Committee, at that address. 

ELECTION OF .MEMBERS. 

15 February', 1926. 

.An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting on 15 February 1926. The names and 
addresses of the Candidates (with the names of their pro- 
posers), found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
for membership according to the Charter and Byelaws 
and recommended by them for election, are as follows : — 
AS FELLOWS (20). 

.Allcock ; Edward Thom.as [.J. i8y6], 12, Baxter Gate, 
Loughborough ; .Ashfield, .Ashby Road, Loughborough. 
Proposed by .Arthur H. Hind, J. Stockdale Harrison , 
Clement Stretton. 

Fread ; Hor.ace Charles [.d. 1905], Portsmouth Road, Esher ; 
Millmead, Lower Green, Esher. Proposed by .A. Jessop 
Hardwick, James Ransome, Henrv A. Crouch. 

Gold : Hugh .Andrew, M.C. \A. 1913I, 14., Bedford Row, 
W.C. I ; 31, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 
Proposed by Owen C. Little, J. E. Dixon-Spain, Robert 
Lowry. 
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Goldsmith : Major George Hartley, M.C. [A. 1907], 
Headquarters, Imperial War Graves Commission, St. 
Omer, France ; “ Odstone,” Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales. 
Proposed by Paul Ogden, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R..^., 
Albert J. Thomas. 

H.ampson : Joseph Louis [H. 1910], 10, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn ; 360, St. Helens Road, Bolton. Proposed by 
Harry Vernon Wolstenholme, John Bradshaw Gass, Arthur 
J. Hope. 

Hughes : Thom.as Harold, A.R.C.A. (Arch. London), 
F.S.L, F.R.G.S., [H. 1911], 157, Renfrerv Street, Glasgow; 
27, Ashton Road, Glasgow. Proposed by Geo. And. 
Paterson, Sir John J. Burnet, A. Marshall Mackenzie. 

Newnum : Eric George [H. 1910], State Buildings Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo ; i. Sharia el 
Walda, Kasr el Doubara, Cairo, Egypt. Proposed by 
George Drysdale and the Council. 

Robertson : Ale.xander Robert [A. 1902], 91, Brick Lane, 
E.i ; “ Nutbourne,” Leigh Cliff Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 

Essex. Proposed by R. H. J. Mayhew, W. R. Davidge, 
W. Gillbee Scott. 

Scott ; Eric Wilfrid Boning [H. 1912], 24, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich ; Hill Cottage, Harvey Lane, Thorpe St. An- 
drew, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. Boardman, E. Guy 
Dawber, George J. Skipper. 

Scott ; Theodore Gilbert, M.C. [.-J. 1914I, 24, Castle 
Meadow, Norwich ; Littlewood, Harvey Lane, Thorpe 
St. Andrew, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. Boardman, 
E. Guy Dawber, Mervyn E. Macartney. 

Tait : Thom.as Smith [H. 1913!, i, Montague Place, Bed- 
ford Square, W.C. ; 48, Rotherwick Road, Golders 

Green, N.W.ii. Proposed by Sir John J. Burnet, E. 
Stanley Hall, Robert Atkinson. 

T.aylor : Samuel Pointon [.J. 1908], Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, S.W. ; 62, Roxeth Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Proposed by Dr. Raymond Unwin, E. C. P. Monson, 
Louis de Soissons. 

Tetley : Ch.arles Reginald [A. 1913], 240, Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal ; 4,291, Montrose Avenue, Westmount, P.Q., 
Canada. Proposed by Philip J. Turner, Geo. A. Ross, 
Kenneth G. Rea. 

Wesi'Wood : Percy Jame.s [A. 1904I, 7 and 8, .Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 ; “ Nutfield,” Weybridge, Surrey. Pro- 
posed by Sir Banister Fletcher, J. W. Stanley Burmester, 
Osborn C. Hills. 

And the follmcing Licentiates, tcho are qualified under Seeturi, 

IV, Clause C {li). of the Supplemental Charter oj 1925 : — 

.Anderson : .Arthur Ernest, 3,299, St. .Adele .Avenue, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., Canada. Proposed by Kenneth G. Rea, 
Percy E. Nobbs, Geo. .A. Ross. 

Finlayson ; William, Strathearn Lodge, Crieff, Perthshire. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Pritchett : Herbert Dewes, 12, High Row, Darlington ; 
9, Elton Parade, Darlington. Proposed by W. J. Moscrop, 
Percy Robinson, H. S. Chorley. 

And the folloicing Licentiates icho have passed the qualifying 

examination : — 

Cleland : John Stockwin, M.B.E., Chief Government 
Architect, Union of South Africa, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa. Pro- 
posed by J. Lockwood Hall, Franklin K. Kendall, .Albert 
J. Thompson. 

Sudbury : Harra' Tatham, Rutland Chambers, Ilkeston ; 
Wayside, Longfield Lane, Ilkeston. Proposed by George 
H. Widdows, T. H. Thorpe, A. Ernest Heazell. 

Thr-Aves ; Alfred John, 12, Victoria Street, Nottingham ; 
“ W'olds Cot,” Plumtree, Notts. Proposed by F. W. C. 
Gregory, .A. Ernest Heazell, .A. Nelson Br.imley. 


.AS .ASSOCIATES (6). 

Ali : S. .Aziz [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
.Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], New 
Lane, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson. Robert .Atkinson, W. E. Vernon Crompton. 

Alsop ; George Hatherley [Final], 29, Thornton Street, 
Kew, Alelbourne, .Australia. Proposed by Rodney H. 
Alsop, Frank T. Verity, C. E. Varndell. 

B.arnes : Thomas Scott [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 
Morden Lodge, Alorden, Surrey. Proposed by J. .Alan 
Slater, Alajor Harry Barnes, W. R. Davidge. 

Bhut-A : Gop.alji Mulji [Final], c/o Messrs. Gregson, Batley 
and King, Chartered Bank Building, Fort, Bombay, 
India. Proposed by C. E. Varndell, Arthur Stratton and 
the Council. 

Meikle ; Edyth [Passed five years' course at .Architectural 
Association. Exempted from F'inal Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 27, Parlia- 
ment Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. Pioposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert .Atkinson, Ger.ffry Lucas. 

SiLcocK ; Fr.ances Thelma [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool L'niversity School of .Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], The Cross. Huyton, Liverpool 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly and the Council. 

AS HON. FELLOW ( 0 , 

DicksEE : Sir Fr.ank, P.R.A,, 3, Greville Place, N.W.6. 
Pioposed by the Council. 

AS HON. .ASSOCLATE (O. 

Griggs : Frederick L.a.ndseer Maur, A.R..A , Campden, 
Gloucestershire. Proposed by the Council. 


29 M.arch 1926 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 15 February 
1926. 

AS FELLOWS (10) 

Livock : Stanley G.age [.J. 1910], 22 Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2, and at Norwich ; Meadway, Horsell Rise, Woking. 
Milburn : .St.anley W.ay.man, M.C. [-d- 1913], 19 Fawcett 
Street, .Sunderland ; 4 .Ashmore Terrace, Sunderland, 
Milburn : Willi.am, Junr., B.Sc., F..S.I , [.-/. 1910], 19 Faw- 
cett Street, Sunderland ; 23 Valebrooke .Avenue, .Sunder- 
land. 

Moore : Major Frederick Willi.aai, D.S.O., M.C. [A. 1912], 
Queensgate Chambers, Bradford, and Station Buildings, 
Keighley ; Hillside, Riddlesden, Keighley. 

Phillips : Rees [A. 1913], 9 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, W.i ; 84 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 

And the folioicing Licentiates, icho are qualified under Section 
IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : — 
Beckwith : Henry Langton, F.S.I., 3 Cook Street, Liver- 
pool ; Sandown Park, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Chadwick ; M.ajor John, T.D., Bletchley, Bucks. 

Faunch : Frederick George, 76 Cranbrook Road, Ilford, 
Essex. 

Waddington : Frederic Turner, 52 Abingdon Street, Black- 
pool ; 127 Hornby Road, Blackpool. 

Walsh : Joseph Frederick, F.S.I., 10 Harrison Road, Halifax ; 
Savile Green, Halifax. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (33) 

Blizzard : Henry George [Special], 8 Elmwood, Welwyn 
C^arden City, Herts. 

Brookfield : George Piers, B.Litt.Oxon., B.Sc. (in Architec- 
ture), of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
[Exempted from Final Examination], 19 Rue de Lille, 
Paris, France. 

Burton : John [Special], 71, West Parade, Alount Pleasant, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Castellino : Sylvester Joseph Trinity D ’Souza [Special], 
c/o jVIessrs. J. A. Castellino & Co., 328 Sachapeer Street, 
Poona, India. 

CooMBES : Robert Edwin Montagu [Final], Cathedral School, 
Llandaff, Cardiff. 

Cooper : William Regin.ald Roydon [Special], 17 New 
Street, Shrewsbury. 

Currie : Murdoch [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
250 Paisley Road W., Glasgow. 

Dan^i : Clifford Horace [Final], 66 Trinity Street, Norwich. 

Doyle : Stanley Hodgson [Special], Calverley Chambers, 
Victoria Square, Leeds. 

Gray : Ch.arles Clare [Final], 81 Sutton Ciescent, Walsall. 

Green : Christopher, B.A.Oxon. [Final], 83 Gunterstone 
Road, Baron’s Court, W.14. 

Green: Ralston Tiisley [Final], it Dents Road, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W.ii. 

Harley : Thomas [Final], 15 Dewar Street, Dunfermline. 

Kemp ; Cecil George [Special], Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 

Kimber : Charles Fr.ank, M.C. [Special], 39 Head Street, 
Colchester. 

Lipson : S.AMUEL [Final], c/o James Miller, Esq., -A.R.S.-A.. 
15 Blythsttood Square, Glasgow. 

McKewan : Arthur Malcolm [Final], 27 Somerset Road, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Messent : Claude John Wilson [Final], 34 Mile End Road, 
Nortvich. 

Moore : John Robert [Special], 13 Acland Road, Willesden 


Green, N.W.2. 

Palmer : Philip Evans [Special], 25 Roval Avenue, Chelsea, 
S.W.3. 

Par.amor : Frank William [Final], “ Hillsborough,” Selsdon 
Village, Sanderstead, Surrey, 

P.ASHEN : John Herbert [Special], “ Ujiji,” Dorchester Road, 
Weymouth. 

P.ATKER : Purushottam AIukund [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Harvey Road, Gamdevi, Bombay. 
India. 

Poushkine : B.arbaila [Passed five years’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 52 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

Rowse : Eric Anthony Ambrose [Special], Flat 4, St. 
Stephen’s House, St. Stephen’s Square, Bayswater, W. 

Simpson : Dougl.as J.ames [Final], 51 Downs Park West, 
Bristol. 

Thomas : Bryan Wii.ham Rylands [Passed five years’ course 
at Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 


Practice], Briar Dene, North Road, Cardiff. 

Vine : Ronald Owen [Final], 7 Whymark Avenue, Wood 
Green, N.22. 


Watson ; Edwin [Final], 86 Orchard Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 


Welsh : Oliver IVIartin [Passed five years’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 38 Pattison Road, N.W.2. 

Wilde : George [Final], 56 Arkwright .Street, Bolton. 
WiLFORD : Charles Ed.mund [Special], “ Wychwood,” 
Taunton Road, Leicester. 

Winter : Percy Harold, P.A.S.I. [Special], 25 Pollards Wood 
Road, S.W.16. 

AS HON. ASSOCL\TE (i) 

Batsford : H.arry, “ Hedge Bank,” 25 Russell Gardens 
Golders Green, N.W.ii. 

Competitions 

BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 

The Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive 
designs for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the new park. Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.B.E. [i^.] Designs to be sent in not later than 
Saturday, 13 February 1926. Conditions may be 
obtained from The Town Clerk, Towm Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing is., which will be returnable if a hona 
fide design has been submitted. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milbum, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 
NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 

COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 

West Bromwich Permanent Benefit Building 
Society 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W. Alexander Harvey,F. R.I.B.A., 
as assessor in this competition. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC H.ALL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of £50, £40 and £30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last day for questions, i January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by i April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 

IS. 

BIRKENHEAD NE'W ART GALLERY 
COMPETITION. 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Museum, Birkenhead. 
Premiums offered £250, £175 and £100 respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A. [F.]. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an office within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead Town Hall for the tw'elve 
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months at least prior to i January 1924. Conditions may 
be obtained from E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 
by depositing £2 2s. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can De procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.RA., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, .\ustralia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


Members’ Column 

MR. MAXMXc; ROBERTSOX. 

Mr. Manning Robertson [.4.j has transferred his practice to 
Provincial Bank Chambers. 3 and 4 College Street. Dublin (Tele- 
phone, Dublin 2016). 

His English practice will be carried on in co-operation with 
Mr. Geoffrey Fildes '-4 ], of 73, St. George's Road, London, S.W.i. 

FORMATIOX OF PARTXERSHIP. 

Messrs. J. S. Gibson and W. S. A. Gordon have taken into 
partnership Mr. James M. Wilson, A. R.I.B.A.. formerly director 
of Public Works, Baghdad, and the new firm will carx}" on practice 
at 5 Old Bond Street, W i. 

FLAT TO LET. 

Member has unfurnished flat in his own house to let. Entirely 
self-contained with own front door and small forecourt. It con- 
tains one large sittmg-rouin, two small bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, with geyser, etc . and is situated in a delightful old square 
three minutes frfun Stamtord Brook Station D.R. Rent, /90 per 
annum Reply Box 1116. c o Secretary R.I B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.i. 

Minutes VI 

Session 1925-1926. 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, i(S January 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A , President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 3 1 Fellows (including 20 
members of the Council), 22 .-Issociates (including 4 members 
of the Council), 2 Licentiates (including i member of the 
Council), and a large number of students and visitors. 

The minutes of the meeting held on 4 January 1926, having 
been published in the Journwl, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The following member attending for the first time since his 
election was formally admitted by the President : 

Mr. F. Halliwell Shann [F.]. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the various classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this issue of the Jouhnal. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of -Mtard of Prizes and 
Studentships, made by the C.'ouncil under the Common Seal, 
the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the successful com- 
petitors were opened and the names disclosed. 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] read a review of the works 
submitted for the Prizes and .Studentships, 1926. 

Professor E. A. Gardner, Litt.D., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, moved, and Professor Leslie Wilkinson 
[F.] seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, which 
was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel briefly responded. 

The proceedings closed at 9.10 p.m. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates 0/ Publication . — 1925 : 7th, 21st November ; 5th, 
19th December. 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, 20th March ; loth, 24th April ; 8th, 22nd May ; 12th, 
26th June ; 17th July ; 14th August ; i8th September : 
i6th October 
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Address to Students 

BY THE PRESIDENT, AIR. E. GUY DAWBER. 

[Delivered at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, i February 1926.] 


I DO not wish to weary you with the trite remark 
that we are all students. Having arrived at your 
present stage of learning you will have dis- 
covered that the sense of power derived from the 
acquisition of knowledge and the increased appreci- 
ation and enjoyment it gives of the fine things in life 
render its pursuit one of the main objects of our 
existence. 

We, your elders, are far more interested in you 
than you are in us. We are not in the least 
important to you, and we know that age is not 
necessarily another word for wisdom. 

A'ou have all of you your own ideas and have no 
doubt, and quite rightly, settled long ago the plan 
of life and work you will follow, so that I do not 
propose to offer you any advice on that subject. 
But perhaps you can profit, if you wish to do so, by 
the experience of older men, and especially by their 
mistakes and failures, and so I propose to tell you a 
little of the difficulties and the problems which 
occur in every day practice and the facts which 
have to be faced in the calling which you have 
chosen. The first, and a very important point in 
our profession, and indeed in any profession, is the 
acquisition of a good, sound education, for without 
it an architect, however gifted as a designer, can 


neither cope with the difficulties which continually 
arise in his daily work nor meet his clients on 
equal ground. At the same time, although I 
am a firm believer in the advantages of an 
academic training, I am equally certain that an 
academic education only will not be of any use 
unless you have practical knowledge and under- 
standing as well. If you study the lives of the men 
who have been successful you will observe that they 
have achieved success primarily through love of their 
work, but you will also realise that affection for the 
chosen pursuit is not by any means sufficient, and that 
the most important thing is the absolute determina- 
tion to pass nothing as understood which is not 
understood. It is all very well to be persevering 
and ambitious, but these qualities will not serve un- 
less you have practical knowledge and a grasp of 
your subject. All your academic prizes and learn- 
ing may be mere lumber unless they bring you 
increased understanding. 

At the outset of my career I always found that 
one of the most difficult things w'as to realise the 
ideas of my clients, not because I was incapable of 
doing so but because my enthusiasm for my owm 
conceptions blocked the view. I have learned in 
years of practice the absolute necessity of concen- 
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trating all one’s efforts on the complete understand- 
ing of one’s clients’ views and wishes, though I am 
not suggesting the advisability of carrying out all 
their ideas. Far from it. 

Another difficulty which confronts one is the 
necessity of disregarding the importunities of small 
details and subordinating them to the main concep- 
tion. The difficulty of knowing what to do is often 
nothing compared to the difficulty of knowing what 
not to do. I am reminded of the admirable advice 
given me years ago by a very great and shrewd man 
of the world who had both knowledge and a great 
love of art. He told me when I started practice for 
myself never to neglect the smallest trifle that went 
wrong in any commission that I had to execute, 
and, however irksome and infinitesimal it seemed, 
to give it my own personal attention at all costs. 
He also urged me never to delav the immediate 
settlement of the smallest detail, or the answering 
of letters ; for arrears of correspondence and small 
things to be attended to, if allowed to accumulate, 
worry and depress like unpaid debts. All these 
precepts I have always tried to follow. 

Life, after all, consists mainly in the settlement of 
small details of daily routine. It is not often we are 
called upon to make an important decision or to 
solve an insuperable difficulty ; but when we have 
to face a serious problem we find that the settling 
of some minor matter about which we can see 
our way clearly will often help to overcome the 
serious trouble. It is the doing of what we can do 
which helps us in the doing of what may seem 
impossible. 

Another of the difficulties of the calling you have 
adopted, which comprises so wide and various a 
scope and requires such an exacting apprenticeship, 
is the necessity for fitting in one’s artistic ideas with 
the stern realities of every day business. 

Neither genius nor ability will avail if the prac- 
tical side is neglected. What credit will vou gain 
for your charmingly designed rooms, your beautiful 
elevations, or your well-chosen materials, if the 
rain gets through the walls, or the chimneys smoke, 
or your work costs more than it should ? These 
may alienate at the end of vour commission the 
friendship and esteem of a client which you may 
have greatly prized. Believe me, these are not 
matters to be lightly passed over. You young men 
are very fortunate to be living in this age with all 
the facilities and opportunities which are provided 
for study. When I look back on the days of my 


pupilage in a country town with none of the advan- 
tages you have to-day, I am amazed at the progress 
being made everv vear in the systematic education 
of architects in the various schools and universities 
throughout the country. The haphazard method 
of teaching, or not teaching at all, in my early days, 
depended in a great measure on the master in whose 
office we served our apprenticeship, and it says a 
great deal for the system of those days that all our 
most excellent and brilliant architects went through 
this method of training. 

On the other hand, it is open to question whether 
the teaching in our architectural schools to-day 
tends not only to the elimination of individuality 
but to the production of a stereotyped sameness of 
idea — of mass production in fact. This perhaps is 
unavoidable when the students in each school go 
through the same training and are taught to solve 
their problems in more or less the same way ; 
but here again everything will depend upon the 
student himself, whether he wishes to become a mere 
cog in the architectural machine, or to make his 
own way and strijre out a line for himself. 

I have always felt that students, at any rate for 
some part of their training, should be taught 
architecture by architects themselves, by those who 
come into daily contact with the difficulties and 
facts of every-day practice and keep abreast of the 
problems of the moment. In days gone by all our 
great painters and sculptors learnt their arts in 
the studios and workshops of the actual craftsmen '• 
themselves — they saw work being carried out before 
their eyes by men who gained their living by it, 
a system followed I believe in France to-day. 

Our schools encourage this training and urge that 
all students, after passing through their school or 
university course, should spend time in an archi- 
tect’s office as improvers or assistants before 
attempting to commence practice on their own 
account. 

Many years ago, through force of circumstances 
owing to serious overstrain of my eyes, I spent 
some years as Clerk of Works on two large build- 
ings, one in London and one in the country. 
For some three or four years I daily superin- 
tended the quarrying and wmrking of stone, the 
shaping and fitting of timber, and the placing of 
each in their respective positions in the building ; 
the arrangements of systems of heating, electricity, 
and sanitation, all of great interest in themselves, 
and each contributing towards the completion 
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of the whole structure. Many consider this 
sort of training superfluous and that work of this 
nature should be delegated to others, but without 
practical knowledge of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of materials it is impossible to utilize them 
properly in the buildings you design so as to obtain 
the best results and the relative values from each. 
The experience I gained of the use of material and 
of simple problems of construction has been of in- 
estimable value to me all mv life, and I would 
strongly urge you to try and follow the same course. 

In the attempt to make your work stand out 
and surpass that of your contemporaries, while 
many of you will no doubt be attracted to the 
latest movements, it is just as well to pause 
before you allow yourselves to be carried away by 
novelty, for the essential thing in originality is the 
idea, and if it is a new idea it is worth noting. But 
do not easily be led off the beaten track to follow it. 
Just as you know that the best building materials 
are our own native stone, brick and tile, so you will 
find that the best buildings from every point of view 
are those which are worked out in a simple, straight- 
forward, common-sense manner. The study of 
good buildings in any country shows that the finest 
proportions, the happiest effects, both in plan and 
elevation, are obtained in the simplest and most 
direct way. 

The question of taste in this country to-day is 
a very serious one, a question which is greatly 
exercising the minds of all lovers of town and 
country. When you come to think of it, it is highly 
improbable that in Renaissance times the “ man in 
the street ” in Rome or Florence really possessed 
anv more definitely trained taste in architecture 
than our people to-day. But without doubt they 
had some instinctive sense of proportion, dignity 
and suitability that enabled them to appreciate the 
work of their builders. If we could only reach that 
stage in this country we should have infinitely 
better architecture. 

This is a question which affects you as much as 
it does everyone who is alive to the serious and 
growing danger in our midst, for in vour hands 
lies much of the future remedy. Although a great 
deal can be gained by publicity, this in itself is quite 
insufficient to meet the case, for the average citizen 
will pay little attention to propaganda about a subject 
in which he is not interested. The indifference of 
the public to the importance of civic beauty is a 
lamentable and tragic fact. We might look upon 


the recent acrimonious criticisms in connection 
with the Rima figure as a most salutary sign had 
they not been so misdirected. After all, the figure 
of Rima, whether you approve of it or not, occupies 
only one small and very secluded spot in Hvde Park. 
It is seen by only a small percentage of people who 
mostly go out of their way on purpose to inspect it. 
But, unfortunately, the buildings which we see 
throughout the country, in its towns and villages, 
and in the heart of beautiful rural spots, are much 
more in evidence. Had the public who were so 
upset by the Hudson Memorial raised their voices 
against the ruin of our countryside, how deeplv and 
with what gratitude should we have welcomed their 
interest. 

There cannot be good architecture in any 
country unless there is a public demand for and an 
appreciation of fine work. When we look back to 
the days of ancient Rome, we see that all its great 
monarchs and legislators understood and appreci- 
ated the value of great architectural monuments as 
an appeal to the civic pride and patriotism of the 
people. 

Julius Caesar built the Basilica Julia in the 
Forum, Agrippa the Coliseum, and Caracalla gave 
the people the marvellous baths which still bear his 
name and which, in spite of his vices and cruelties, 
gained him great popularity. Maxentius again, 
who understood the majesty of the law, added to 
its importance and dignity by erecting the basilica 
which is now known as the Basilica of Con- 
stantine ; and in later times we see the indirect 
influence of architecture on the religious mind and 
how the Church has always fostered its appeal to 
the senses by erecting the most beautiful buildings 
in which to minister to the religious wants of the 
community. 

Think what an opportunity has been lost in this 
country since the close of the war, when instead of 
erecting the countless memorials, which, after all, are 
but the expression of the sentiment of the moment, 
the nation had demanded some great memorial 
which would have stood for all time as a svmbol of 
the country’s greatness and sacrifice. 

To-day the public of all classes is largelv in- 
different to its surroundings. It knows but little of 
the claims of architecture or its influence upon our 
lives. Although architecture, in certain instances, 
as practised to-day was never at a higher level, 
uiifortunately this is only a small proportion of the 
whole, the bulk of the buildings we see around 
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us being of inferior merit and generally not the 
work of architects at all. 

Our profession, unfortunately, lends itself easily 
to the charlatan and the ill-informed, many of 
whom possess no architectural qualifications, and 
the inability of the public to discriminate between 
the good and the bad perpetuates the evil. The 
only remedy lies in education. We are doing 
our utmost to train you students to become good 
architects, to give you the best possible tuition to 
fit you for the positions you will ultimately be 
called upon to fill, and if we do this it is only right 
that the public generally should be educated to 
understand what architects are doing and striving 
for. 

The teachers in our elementary and secondary 
schools, and for that matter in our public schools, 
as a rule know nothing about architecture, nor of 
its importance to the community at large ; and 
even the teachers at our colleges and universities 
are in the main ill-equipped in that direction. I 
do not suggest that they or their pupils should be 
taught architecture in the technical sense, but I do 
feel that we should try to get into the curricula 
of our schools some definite recognition of the im- 
portance of architecture and town planning to the 
ordinary citizen. The student should be taught 
the value of dignified buildings, of well-arranged 
streets and open spaces, of cleanliness, order, and 
spaciousness in our public thoroughfares, and the 
maintenance of the civic spirit in the city, town or 
village he dwells in. Had this been done 30 or 40 
years ago the lamentable sights we see on all sides, 
the ill-considered buildings placed without regard 
to their environment, would never have come into 
being. 

In anv social assembly to-day you will find the 
subjects of architecture, painting and sculpture are 
seldom mentioned, seldom even considered as 
worthy of discussion, unless to express the feelings 
of those who borrow their ideas from the current 
press upon the ugliness of Rima, the unsuitability 
of the Artillery Memorial, or the replacement of 
the Piccadilly fountain. Any intelligent criticism 
of the architectural buildings in our towns, cities, 
or villages is never heard. The subject is considered 
as too uninteresting for discussion, and the average 
man is as ignorant of its real importance in relation 
to civilised life as the inhabitants of Timbuctoo. 

In the eighteenth century, and even later, no well- 
educated gentleman was considered to have com- 


pleted his studies unless he had made the grand 
tour of the principal towns and cities of Europe. 
If you read anv of the old diaries and memoirs you 
will find a large part of their authors’ travels was 
spent in seeing and studying with intelligence the 
achievements of architecture and the kindred arts. 
On their return they influenced that happy spirit of 
cultured design, good proportion and refined detail 
that you almost invariably see in eighteenth century 
work. At that time there was a definite tradition 
of design and craftsmanship throughout the whole 
country. If a house was built, however small, some 
simple formula was followed ; good well-propor- 
tioned doors and windows ; simple brickwork and 
tiled roof ; a rational use of material that tended to 
produce a sense of quiet refinement that is sadly 
lacking to-day. 

The late W. S. Gilbert never wrote a truer saying 
than when Bunthorne remarked in “ Patience ” 
that “ Art stopped short at the cultivated court of 
the Empress Josephine ” ; and if you think it out 
the beginning of the nineteenth century did see the 
dying out of great craftsmanship and traditional 
design in architecture, and though much has been 
done, and is being done, to foster it again, it is, after 
all, but a sporadic effort. For remember that all 
great art is based on tradition, and however much 
you may wander in the seductive by-ways of so-called 
originality, you will ultimately return to the fold of 
traditional sanity. And this is where you young 
men can do so much to help. By your training you 
are taught to understand the meaning of team work, 
or, in other words, you are beginning to establish 
a tradition in architectural design, some settled 
method by which in the future the perpetuation of 
the trivialities we see on all sides would be impos- 
sible. 

And now let me say that I think all of you young 
men are greatly to be congratulated in choosing a 
profession which is worthy of your enthusiasm and 
highest endeavour, and in the service of which no 
man can do better than devote his life. Indeed, I envy 
you. What would I not give to be standing where you 
are now with the future before you ? I shall never 
forget the joy when at last I got my first job and 
watched its daily progress : the setting-out of the 
building site, the digging of the trenches for the 
foundations, the gradual rising of the walls, the 
covering of the whole by the roof, the fitting up of 
the internal details, and, finally, the whole work 
completed. And then how I wished that I could 
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rebuild it all over again quite differently ! This dis- 
satisfaction with one’s work, though discouraging, 
has often a salutary effect ; it is indeed a good plan 
when you begin to think yourself the last word as 
an architect to steady yourself by remembering the 
great men who went before. 

When you set up in practice and things go wrong, 
as sometimes they are bound to do, in moments of 
despair you may feel that the bottom is falling out 
of everything. Never be discouraged. Work is 
the thing, and if vou stick to your work and give it 
the attention which affection engenders you will 
certainly find, after waiting, one door open — it may 


be onlv a small and unimportant door but it will 
lead to the opening of others. Should you have 
a long time to wait between the intervals do not 
fret, for sooner or later work will come, as much 
as vou want. Some of you may have ill-luck, 
and when you have reached the twilight of your 
days vou may look back on your life as a failure. 
But remember the best of us are failures, and 
those of you who reach the goal at which you 
have aimed will know that the fun has not been 
in getting to the top but in the striving. For, as 
Dean Inge says, “ Life is a game worth playing 
but the struggle is the prize.” 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


Sir FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A., in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the President for his address said ; I cannot 
help thinking that if you had selected a representative 
student to have proposed this resolution it would 
have been more appropriate, because the advice that 
has been given to you is so sound that, although we all 
greatly benefit by what we have heard, the students 
must do so in a much greater degree. The President 
has directed vour attention more to the craftsmanship 
of your profession than to the artistic side. He 
warns you against being merely a cog in a wheel, and 
he not only warns you but he inspires you by example. 
We old men know that our advice is not generally 
taken, especially in the higher flights where those 
who have the vision naturally see more than those who 
only dream dreams ; but I think even the youngest 
here will admit that there is room for the older mem- 
bers to give advice to the younger. It is, of course, 
very difficult indeed to establish a tradition, and it 
seems to me that it is more difficult still in a country 
which is a democracy. Democracy is a necessity for 
us : we can have nothing else ; but it makes it a little 
difficult for some phases of art to manifest themselves 
in a full and satisfactory degree. All the fine specimens 
of arts which were mentioned by the President have 
been encouraged, and more or less created, by cul- 
tured and well-informed individuals in power — 
emperors, popes — men who hav^e imbued themselves 
with tradition. It is very' hard for the general public 
to venture to criticise architecture when they see the 
divided opinion among architects themselves. Any 
increased art education in the public, however, would 
be welcomed, I am sure, by every artist, and especially 
by an artist who is an architect. But how it is to be 
brought about I do not know. W e can only do it 
by presenting fine examples of architecture to the 
public. But who is to initiate this ? It is left mostly 
to committees who are not much better informed than 
the ordinary public to select an architect for a building. 


Mistakes must be made in that way. We must hope 
and trust in the higher education of members of the 
public. I have been told — I do not know if it is the 
first time — that ladies have been successful in compe- 
titions this year. It would have been a charming 
incident this evening if, instead of the President of 
the Royal Academy, one out of the lady students had 
tendered this vote of thanks to the President. 

Mr. J. WELLS, M. A., Warden of Wadham College 
and Vice-Chancellor, Oxford University, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said : I re-echo Sir Frank Dicksee’s 
wish that we had some of the successful lady students 
taking part in this vote of thanks. 

I should like to illustrate what the President said 
as to being at times sparing in your decoration, 
trusting to the beauty of the lines of y'our building 
design and proportion. My own College, which 
others besides myself consider one of the most 
beautiful in Oxford, has this great distinction, that 
in the whole of it — it was finished in 1613— there 
is no piece of carved work anywhere on the stone 
except in the archway over the entrance hall. The 
whole of the rest of the building gains its beauty' 
from the extreme simplicity of the lines and the 
lack of decoration. 

The President pleased me greatly by laying stress 
upon the importance of tradition which is embodied 
in relics of the past. Too many of them are disappear- 
ing ; but they are still left, I think, in greater abundance 
in England than in almost any country in Western 
Europe. Our English villages, and many of our 
country towns, still preserve the beauty of the past, 
and surely there is no country in the world w'here the 
parish churches are so characteristic of the people 
and contain such an amount of artistic wealth. There 
is perhaps no suggestion which an outsider can more 
confidently give than to urge architects to make them- 
selves familiar with the traditions which we have in 
our English churches. We are very apt to think that 
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what we want done must be done regardless of the 
past. Is it not a safe rule to say that where you have 
a building, whether it be a church, a guildhall or a 
cottage, which has been thought out and carefully 
built in the past, you should keep it, if it is strong and 
will hold together. Do not, on the ground that there is 
a crack here or a defect there, say, “ Pull it down and 
let us build it up again.” Some of our up-to-date 
people sixty years ago said that the Chapel of Exeter 
College was in danger and likely to fall down, and when 
they came to take it down and build a new one they 
had to use gunpowder. If a thing is useful still, and if it 
is done in the best way of the time, leave it. Your 
taste may be different now, but it is probable that 
your grandchildren may abuse your memory if you 
pull it down now and put up the newest thing. 

I think Sir Frank Dicksee, in his admirable speech, 
took a rather too gloomy view of the part which 


democracy plays in the control of architecture. Is 
not there something to be said for the view that 
possibly democracy may give architecture its new 
chance .' Do not we hope in the future that the 
money which democracy spends lavishly will be spent 
on buildings } Because, after all, buildings can appeal 
to the eyes of the many in a way that no other form 
of art can. May we not hope that the democracy 
of the future will not only ask for noble town halls, 
baths and bridges which will be for their use, but 
that they will also insist on having them put up in a 
beautiful form ? May we not hope that the big town 
in the future, by fresh air and open spaces, by giving 
us good buildings for their proper use, will be more 
worthy of the great tradition of the past, and rather 
more beautiful than the towns of the present day ? 

The vote was put to the meeting by the Hon. 
Secretary and carried by acclamation. 
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Some Problems in the Construction of Buildings 

Considered Experimentally* 

By E. G. coker, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Civil axd Mechanical 
Engineering, Unitorsity College, London. 


I T is probably the experience of most architects, when 
designing a new building or altering an old one, that 
constructional problems arise for which no ready 
means of solution are known or can be devised from 
fundamental principles, and reliance must be placed on 
existing precedents in order to deal with a stress problem 
of a new ttpe. Such difficulties are not likely to be less in 
the future, since buildings tend to increase in complexity, 
and especially so in cities where the business community 
finds it necessary to concentrate in a comparatively small 
area, and accommodation is needed for a very large 
number of people who require all the conveniences of 
modern life for the quick dispatch of business. 

In recent years the want of such accommodation at a 
reasonable cost has been felt in the City of London and in 
many other places. This has led to suggestions for tall 
buildings in which constructional problems arise of great 
complexity. In a sense we are fortunate in that many of 
these problems have already been solved for us in other 
parts of the world, although new factors are bound to occur 
if very high buildings are constructed here similar to those 
found in New York and many other American and 
Canadian cities. Attention was drawn to some apparently 
simple problems during a recent alteration and extension 
of the Engineering Building at University College. These 
had to be settled at once as they arose, but references 
made at the time to standard works on building construc- 
tion appeared to give little precise information concerning 
them, and if a solution was indicated it was generally 
either a rule of thumb method, of which the origin was 
difficult if not impossible to trace, and often of such 
simplicity that it seemed unlikely to have a very sub- 
stantial basis. 

As an instance of such simple solutions the case may be 
quoted of a brick wall in which it is desired to cut a 
rectangular window opening. Some text books state that 
the top of the window supports a triangular portion of the 
wall somewhat as shown by dotted lines in Fig. i, but 
experiments described later indicate that the effects of 
stress here are more complex and not likely to be due to 
such a simple form of loading. 

If we assume that such a load is borne by a beam of 
uniform transverse section with ends secured horizontally, 
it is easy to calculate the stress distribution on a lintel of 
span L considered as a beam without end fixing, from 
which the uniform contra-flexural bending moment Mo 
can be calculated. We find for this case that the bending 
moment 

(L-x x^\ ^ L 

gives 

(M, . dx) = 


for the ends and] for the central bending moment a value 

Mc= ^ zvL'^. 

192 

At distances of approximately 'zzL from the ends the 
bending moment is zero. On these assumptions the stress 
distribution at the top and bottom faces of the lintel 
correspond in scale to the ordinates of the bending moment 
diagram, Fig. i . This case has not been directly investi- 
gated here, but the more difficult cases analyticallv of 
monolithic structures have been experimentally examined 
by aid of transparent models in which it is found that the 
stress distributions at the horizontal contours of window 
openings show somewhat more complicated stress dis- 
tributions of the same nature, which are, however, not 
independent of the total load borne upon them. 

Another problem which appears to offer scope for 
investigation, as little information can apparently be found 
bearing upon it, relates to the way in which a load is 
distributed at the footings of a wall. This case presented 
itself when a floor of an old building was lowered several 
feet, thereby exposing the upper part of the footings and 
rnaking access to the wall somewhat difficult. The ques- 
tion arose whether it was safe to cut away the projecting 
parts of the footings in such a manner as to leave an 
inclined surface, A B Fig. 2, on each side. The effect of 
this could not be ascertained at the time, and in order to 
avoid any risk the footings were built in and capped by 
wooden shelving, C, to form supports for light apparatus 
in this laboratory. 

The two problems described here are typical of a num- 
ber of others which were considered, and which appeared 
to be worth investigation by experimental means when a 
suitable opportunity occurred. 

Direct experiments on masonry, brickwork and concrete 
structures are in general costly to carry out, and the 
results are often not capable of e.xact interpretation, since 
the probable distribution of the stresses is usually unknown 
beforehand and is extremely difficult to observe during the 
experiments. Whatever information can be gleaned is 
therefore obtainable from the final condition of the struc- 
ture after failure has taken place. Fortunately it is not 
difficult to make experiments on models of walls, floors, 
pillars and like elements of buildings, in which the dis- 
tribution of stress caused by loading can be followed with 
ease and accuracy nearly up to failure, and there appears 
to be a considerable field of work awaiting the investigator 
in this direction, of which the two cases selected are merely 
typical. 

In order to illustrate a procedure which may be adopted 
for the examination of the stress distribution in buildings, 

* Read at University College. Gower Street, on Thu-sday, 
17 December 1925. ' ’ 
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it will be convenient to illustrate the general principles 
of the mode of investigation followed here by reference to 
a specific case of a brick wall, Fig. 3, say 18 inches thick 
with a footing spread out to give a base of 36 inches width 
in three steps of 3 inches, horizontally and vertically. If 
a short length of this wall be taken resting on a fiat surface 
below and loaded uniformly all over its upper surface 
above, it will be subjected to stress throughout very 
similar to that experienced in a long wall loaded in the 
same fashion, and at and near the footing the state of 
stress, at any point A along a line drawn through A 


experienced in similar monolithic structures of similar 
shape loaded in the same fashion. 

It is therefore of interest to describe in some detail what 
takes place when a beam of plane polarized light A 
traverses the model. This beam is represented conven- 
tionally as a wave P vibrating transversely in a definite 
plane passing through its line of direction, and when it 
reaches the model its further progress takes place through 
material which along the line through A is subjected to a 
state of stress which may be represented by a pair of 
stresses acting normally to a pair of opposite faces of a 



rectangular prism of square cross section, having this line 
as its axis, the other two faces being, in general, 
stressed by another pair of normal stresses q. The effect 
of these stresses is to cause the single wave P to break up 
into two wwves, one of which undulates in the direction of 
the stress system p and the other in the direction q. 



Fig. 3, — Diagfum of the passagf. of a Poi.arized Be.a.m of 
Light through a Pi..\te of Stressed M.-itebeal 


In addition, each wave is retarded by the action of the 
stresses, one proportionally to the stress p and the other 
proportionally to the stress q. Hence the emergent beam 
consists of two waves Q and R vibrating at right angles to 
one another, and one is also in advance of the other pro- 


portionally to the difference (p~q). 

perpendicular to the bounding faces, is sure to be some- Now plane waves of light at right angles have no effect 

what complicated because the cross sectional area changes upon each other which is visible to the eye, and in order 


suddenly at definite intervals. 

If now a model of this w'all is constructed of transparent 
material and is viewed in a beam of polarized light, it is 
possible to find the average stress along the line through 
A, or along any other line parallel to it in this structure. 


to produce such an effect a crystal of Iceland spar J is 
interposed, which selects such components of these 
emerging waves as are parallel to the direction of the arrow 
passing through the opposite angles of the cry'stal. The 
remainder of the light is rejected by this crystal, which 


because the loading causes the transparent material to 
become doubly refractive. 

This temporary double refraction produced by loading 
is a valuable means of finding the state of stress in the 
interior of a transparent body, especially as the stresses 
found can be measured w ith an accuracy of say ± 2 per 
cent., if sufficient care is taken, and it is moreover capable 
of proof for bodies which conform to the elastic law that 
the stresses found in such models are the same as those 


latter, however, does not alter the relative retardation of 
the component waves. When these component waves S 
and T emerge, they are able to cause interference which is 
visible to the eye as a colour effect, and when white light 
is employed for the initial beam a set of prismatic colours 
mark the numerical difference between the stresses/) and q 
over the area view'ed. It is usually convenient to express 
the values of (p — q) so obtained by comparing them with 
the colour effects produced in a member of the same 
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thickness subjected to simple compression or simple ten- 
sion, whichever may be most convenient. If the stress is 
this latter member is r when its colour effects e.^cactlyn-xatch 
those at A, we have 

r=p-q. 

Further, if we wish to obtain p and q separately, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to do so by measuring the 
change in length of the line through A, since this change is 
proportional to the added effects of p and q. If this change 
is referred to the standard member already used for the 
optical measurement, and it is found that a stress s in it 
gives the same lateral change in thickness, as is produced in 
A B, we have 

s = p + q 

and therefore 

P = i (r+^) and 5=1 (t — r) 

We have therefore arrived at the values of bothp and q by 
aid of two simple measurements, but we do not yet know 
their actual directions. 

These latter are, however, not difficult to obtain, for if 
the incident light is vibrating in the direction of either of 
the stresses p and 5, and the prism J has its angular posi- 
tion adjusted so that only waves vibrating at right angles 
to the incident beam can pass through, then all light is 
stopped along the line through A and a black dot is shown 
on the projected image, and the arrow gives the directions 
of both p and 5, since 



For any one position of the arrow K it is usual to find 
that there is an aggregation of these black dots on a 
specimen forming bands of varying shape, which indicate 
that along any one of these all the stresses are in the same 
direction. In the example chosen for illustration it is 
in fact found that these bands have the forms shown in 
Fig. 4, so that, for example, the band marked 75^ in- 
dicates all the places on the specimen where the stress 
is inclined at that angle to the base, and similarly for any 
other band. The outermost one marked 90° indicates 
that all the stresses on this line are perpendicular to the 
base, and in this case it will be found that this curve 
is also a boundary line such that all the directions of 
stress in the area abov'e and in the area below are all 
perpendicular to the base, for these areas show a black 
field of view when the polarising and analysing prisms are 
set vertically and horizontally respectively. In experi- 
mental work it is necessary to set the reference member 
in the direction of the stress, and it is therefore convenient 
to have a map of their directions, which is easier to use 
than the black bands on the left half of Fig. 4. 

If we assume conventionally that uniform stress in the 
upper part of the specimen is represented by lines equally 
spaced, and these are allowed to thread their way through 
to the base, the directions to be taken are indicated by 
the black bands and a map is obtained as shown in the 
right hand of Fig. 4, which is very convenient for use. 
These latter curves may be looked upon as “ lines of 
stress,” for a stress acts along them at any point, and it 
changes its magnitude from point to point. There are, 
in fact, two such sets of curves mutually perpendicular 
to each other, forming a mesh or network giving the lines 

3 


of push and pull in any given case of a plate loaded by 
forces in its own plane. 

It IS worth while pointing out that the main value 
of such experimental measurements of the stress dis- 
tribution in a plate model arises from the fact that the 
stresses as measured are the average of the stresses along 
a line perpendicular to the faces of the plate and passing 
through any point A, and unless the plate is very thick 
the variation in the stress condition across the thickness 
is small, so that the stresses for all practical purposes 
are those at a point. Each set of three measurements 
giving p and q, and their directions, is also independent 
of those obtained at any other point and also of any 
theory of their distribution and variation. 

We may now turn to the problem in hand of deter- 
mining the distribution of stress m a monolithic footing for 
a wall which is taken for convenience as 18 inches thick, 
spread out to 36 inches by stepped intervals of 4! inches 
horizontally and vertically. This wall is represented 
by a small model. Fig. 5, cut from a sheet of nitro- 
cellulose as a convenient material for observation, since 
it shows marked optical effects under stress. 

The model is loaded in a special form of press, which 
is capable of exerting a very accurately applied compres- 
sion load upon the end faces. The effect of applying 
load between two plane faces of different materials 
introduces, however, some local disturbances at the areas 
of contact, and an even distribution of stress is only pos- 
sible at a small distance away from the pressure plates 
of the machine, unless these latter are made of the same 
material and are exactly of the same size as the ends of the 
model. In this case the ends rest directly on steel plates, 
and if the model is viewed in a field of polarised light 
these local disturbances are easily perceived to die away 
rapidly, and the colours observed at a short distance from 
the surfaces of separation indicate uniform loading near 
each end. 

The most important matter is to determine the maxi- 
mum intensity of stress and its position, and, as may 
be readily seen from optical experiment, the maximum 
stress occurs at the ends of the junction of the wall with 
the footing. Indeed, nowhere else does the stress in- 
tensity approach that found at these points. In order 
to determine the distribution here, advantage is taken 
of the fact that one principal stress is zero at the contour, 
and to trace the variation in intensity of the other the 
movement of the purple blue band is observed for 
different loads, ard where it intersects the contour 
the stress for a definite load is obtained by simple pro- 
portion. A total load of forty-four pounds on the 
specimen, giving an average distribution on the upper 
part of the model of 587 pounds per square inch, is found 
to produce a maximum intensity of 1,785 pounds per 
square inch at a point just below the line of junction 
of the wall with the footing, and on the curved fillet 
of 1-32 inches radius. The use of cur\es at re-entrant 
angles in this and other cases is to avoid the occurrence 
of very great stress which a load may produce at these 
angles if practical conditions are faithfully represented. 
The variation of stress intensity throughout is indicated 
by ordinates to the face of the wall and gives a curve of 
stress distribution A B C, Fig. 6, which intersects the 
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Fig. 4. — IsocLiNics .axd Lines of Princip.ai, Stress in a 
■Stepped Footing 



Fig. 6. — Stp.ess Distribution of the Contour and at the 
Section XX of a Stepped Footing 


base at C, where the stress is zero. It is also zero in 
the approximately triangular area indicated close to the 
point C. 

The method of measurement is also illustrated by 
the inclusion of a few of the purple blue bands D used, 
from which points on the curve of distribution are found 
as indicated in the figure. 

In order to determine the stress distribution across 
a horizontal section, an addition to this procedure is 
necessary, for here both the principal stresses p and q 
must be found and, moreover, they intersect the section 
at varying angles throughout as the lines of principal 
stress on Fig. 4 indicate. One way of finding p and q 
is to measure (p — q) optically, and (/> + g) by observa- 
tions of the change of thickness under load. A tension 
or comparison member cut from the same plate and under 
suitably varied tension then serves to calibrate both sets 
of measurements. 

This involves a set of measurements of {p±q), the 
results of which are recorded in the accompanying Table I, 
from which it is now possible to separate the consti- 
tuents p and q, and it is then found that there is (in 
addition to a nearly normal stress p, indicated in Fig. 6 
as lying midway betw'een the {pFq) curves) a variable cross 
stress q which rises from a value of about no pounds per 
square inch at the centre to a maximum value of about 
170 pounds per square inch near the ends of the section 
and falling to zero at the contour. At every point, except 
the end ones, we have in fact a pair of principal stresses 
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acting across the section, and their resolved sum in the 
vertical direction equals the total load P. 

This sum can easily be shown to be 

p='Zp„ . Ss= S(|) cos^ 9 + 3 sin- 9 ) 8 s 
Where 6 is the inclination of a stress to the vertical. 
Si is the element of area of the cross section and p„ 
is the normal load upon it. We have, therefore, an 
opportunity of ascertaining the general accuracy of the 
measurements by graphically integrating the area between 
the base and the curve of normal distribution p„, obtained 
experimentally, and comparing it with the area given 



Fig. 7. — Isoci-iNics and Lints or Princip.ac Stress in 
Modified Footing 

by the mean average value of 587 pounds per square inch 
due to the applied load. The figures for this comparison 
are included in Table I, and it is found that the mean 
value of p„ as measured is 575 pounds per square inch, 
giving an error of 2 2 per cent, in defect, which repre- 
sents careful work on the part of the observer, Mr. R. 
A'liyasima, for this type of measurement. 

It will now be of interest to examine the question of 
the effect of cutting away the stepped footings to give a 
sloping contour of 45^, as this problem was the starting 
point of this investigation, as described above. Colour 
photographs show that the projecting angles of the steps 
are under no stress, since a dark field is observed there 
similar to the background, which does not change under 


load, although the re-entrant angles are under stress 
which diminishes in intensity with the spread of the 
base. It seems probable, therefore, that the removal 
of the parts under no stress will not alter the distribution 
very much, even although this process in^■olves a cut 
along a line tangential to the re-entrant angles. 

Even in a footing so drastically modified, only slight 
changes take place in the directions of the lines of principal 
stress, as is shown by Fig. 7, in which these directions 
are plotted to correspond with Fig. 4. 

Proceeding exactly in the same manner as before, 
the contour stress is determined and is plotted on the 
accompanying Fig. 8, from which it will be noticed 
with the assistance of the measurements contained in 
Table II, that with a slightly lower average stress of 



Fig. 8. — Stress Distribution of the Contour, and at the 
Section XX of the Modififd Footing 


585 pounds per square inch the maximum stress falls 
from 1,785 pounds per square inch to 1,640 pounds 
per square inch. In order to put this beyond all doubt, 
other models were made and the general result confirmed 
that cutting away a footing in this manner lowers the 
stress at the join ; but, as the new curve of distribution 
ABC shows, this is accompanied by a modification 
of the stress along the contour below the join, in which 
there is at first a very rapid diminution of stress intensity 
which ultimately becomes almost negligible when the 
contour again becomes horizontal. As might perhaps 
be expected, the stress distribution across the section 
XX shows very little change, but it hasa slight tendency 
to more equable distribution owing to the end maxima 
being less pronounced. In this case the general accuracy 
of the measurements is somewhat improved (Table II), 
as 99 per cent, of the load is accounted for. 
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Although the chief interest in these two problems 
is in the place of maximum stress there are various other 
stress distributions which may claim our attention, 
and one of these is the stress distribution along the 
longitudinal central section of the wall footing. 

The effect of the external contour upon this is unlikely 
to be very great, although it may be appreciable, while 
the more or less abrupt change of section tends to produce 
cross stress. There is no means here of checking the 
accuracy of measurement except from the general con- 
sideration, already stated, that for the same distributed 
load it is to be expected that very similar distributions 
will be found which will only differ as regards their minor 
characteristics owing to the distance of the contours 
from the section, and this proves to be the case. 

In the stepped footing cross compression stress q begins 
to appear in the wall well above the footing, and attains 
its maximum value at or near the junction. Fig. 9 ; 
it then decreases in value and ultimately becomes zero 
at a point rather below the junction of the footing with 
the base. The main longitudinal stress p shows a gradual 
diminution of stress as it passes through the region of 
discontinuity from 587 pounds per square inch to values 
which are influenced and raised by the end contact 
pressures (Table III). 

In the case of the modified footing, distributions are 
found of much the same kind (Fig. 10 and Table IV), 
thus confirming the view that for this longitudinal 
section the influence of the contour is practically neg- 
ligible and that the cross stress, although small numeric- 
ally, e.xtends a considerable distance into the wall itself. 

The stress distributions at other horizontal sections 
of the stepped footing are also of interest, but are more 
difficult to determine, as their average values are low. 
It was found necessary to increase the load on the model 
to give an average value of 1,470 pounds per square inch 
on the upper section in order to determine the stress 
intensity at the lower sections. In the stepped footing 
this produced some relative change at the section X X, 
Fig. 6, as the maximum stresses tended to produce some 
permanent deformation which would tend to alter the 
stress distribution in its neighbourhood ; but as the 
whole of the stress across the section was accounted for 
on the section Y Y, Fig, 5, it is probable that the error 
is not very large. 

The resulting distribution. Fig. ii, shows the interest- 
ing result that the vertical stress p„ across the section 
rises to a maximum inside the model, due to the sudden 
discontinuity of the contour at A ‘ 5 inch and its serrated 
outline. It will also be noticed that the cross stress is 
relatively small. 

At the section Z Z, Fig. 5, an integration of the normal 
stress p„ accounts for 97 per cent of the total load. It has 
a non-uniform distribution of rather more than 1,100 lbs. 
per square inch over the central part. Fig. 12, with 
increased values at points distant + '26 inches from the 
centre and then falls rapidly and almost linearly to the con- 
tour value, which is here very small and has a maximum 
intensity of about 120 pounds per square inch. The cross 
stress q is very small and uniform, with a value of about 
50 pounds per square inch for this load, which for this 
section has an average value of 880 pounds per square inch. 


The distribution across various sections of the modified 
footing have a certain amount of resemblance to the 
former. Thus in the model at a point i'20 inch below 
the junction with the wall it is found that the stress dis- 
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tribution is of the form shown by Fig. 13 when under a 
load of 222 pounds. Here the maximum stresses are in 
the interior of the footing at points "085 inches from the 
ends of the cross section of the model, and these are 
accompanied by cross stresses of relatively small magni- 
tude with maxima at about the same point. 
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The tendency in this footing as in the other is for the 
stress to concentrate towards the centre, as colour 
photographs show. 

Similar results have been obtained* in tension members 


Stress Distribution’ in .w Unsymmetric.\l Footing- 
In some cases it is desirable and necessary to increase 
the basal area of a wall by footings on one side only, and 
this gives a cross section of an unsymmetrical character. 




— Stress p/sT^ieuT/orv ay the Top or Thiiz Base 

p-jQ 12 . — Stress Distribution .vt the Cross Section ZZ of the Stepped Footing of Fig. 5 


with enlarged ends when the joins are made by arcs of 

circles . 

• “ Photo-Elastic Measurements of the Stress Distribution in 
Tension Members used in the Testing of Materials,” by Prof. 
E. G. Coker, Min. Proc. Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 
ccviii, 1918-ig, part ii. 


which is of interest and importance in practical construc- 
tion. It is evident that in such a case the effect of loading 
one end uniformly will cause a non-uniform contact load- 
ing at the other, and in general an unsymmetrical stress 
distribution. 

An opportunity was taken of examining one case by 
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cutting off one side of the stepped footing of Fig. 5, giving 
a model having the dimensions of Fig. 14. with end faces 
plane and truly parallel, and loaded in a testing machine 
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Fig. 13. — Stress Dist.ribltiox in the Modified Footing 
INCH Bei.ow 


with metal end pressure plates also kept truly parallel. The 
conditions of loading are therefore not such as to give 
uniform pressures at either end, but are rather such as to 
tend to the production of strains in the model which, when 
summed vertically, shorten the model by equal amounts at 
any vertical section provided contact is maintained over 


the end faces. This condition of loading is no doubt 
affected by the length of the model and the position of the 
change of section with reference to the ends, so that the 
applications of these stress measurements to practical 
problems of a similar nature are strictly limited, but the 
results are useful in forming a general idea of this type of 
wall problem. Under this system of load, or rather strain, 
the isoclinics and lines of principal stress differ a good deal 
from the smimetrical case, as Figs. 15 and 16 show, and 
an oprical examination indicates that the greatest intensity 
of stress is still found at the join of the wall to the footing 



where a break of section occurs. As this cross section is 
clearly the most important one, it has been examined 
somewhat carefully, and the measurements of Fig. 17 and 
Table V show that for a mean average stress of 587 pounds 
per square inch the maximum stress is 1,450 pounds per 
square inch on one side and falls to 460 lbs. per square inch 
on the other, but the fall from the maximum is ver>’ rapid 
and is practically complete in a horizontal distance of 
'2 inches, measured along the section. The cross stress q 
is not very important, as the measurements indicate, since 
it only reaches a maximum value of 160 lbs. per square 
inch at '05 inches from the left hand contour. All the load 
is accounted for in these measurements. Table V, and the 
probability is that the individual measurements are of a 
high order of accuracy. 
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Fig. 15. — Isoclinics of ^Modified Stepped Footing 

PIA6HAM <y Pi^TKiBUTlON OP 

Scales UMtA#. ^ S'»«. 




Fig. 16. — Line.s of Principal Stress of Modified Stepped 
Footing 

It will be noted that the stress along the contour from 
^ to B IS rising in value along the whole length measured, 
and on the contour C D there is a minimum value above 
the change of cross section and that the stress increases 
continuously in each direction from this point, but attains 
a greater value at the base. On the side E F the stress is 
naturally enough ver>' small. 

It is probable that a number of other problems of this 
type might be worth examination. 

Stress Distributions due to Sudden Changes in the 

Cross Sections of Walls caused by Windows and 
Doorways. 

The planning of buildings to give access of light and for 
easy communications invohx discontinuities in the struc- 
ture, which cause considerable local increases of stress. 
These are provided for in Aarious ways by cross-girders, 
segmental arches and other well-known devices. The 
practical experience due to many centuries of use gives the 
constructor great confidence in the safety and stability of 
his designs, which is, as a rule, amply justified, although he 
may not know very accurately what are the stresses he has 
to provide for, nor is it possible in most cases to calculate 
them with any great accuracy. Economy in the use of 
material is therefore not so possible as it might be if there 
was a complete knowledge of the actual stress distribu- 
tions. 

It is not possible here to consider this question in detail, 
owing to the variety and e.xtent of the problems which 
present themselves, but as illustrations of the applications 
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of photo-elastic investigation two problems are considered 
of the effect of cutting rectangular openings in a wall 
in which for simplicity and to a\ oid stresses which would 


As a commencement of such an investigation we may 
take a rudimentary case of a square hole in a wall, 
Fig. 18, of limited width to suit the stressing appliances 
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cause failure in the material the angles are rounded off 
to a definite radius. It would be possible to examine 
the effects of cross girders, segmental arches and the 
like above the openings, and some suggestions for the 
treatment of such cases are made later. 


available. The effect of a direct compression load 
uniformly distributed over the end faces is to cause great 
local concentration of stress at the angles, as a colour 
photograph shows, and this must clearly be so, since the 
lines of stress have to pass around the discontinuit}' 
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Fig. 18. — Model of Wall of Limited Width pierced 
BY A Square Hole with Rounded Corners 



Fig. 19. — Isoclinics and Lines of Principal Stress in 
THE Model of Fig. 18 


caused by this opening and they tend to crowd together 
at the angles. 

Their directions in this example are indicated in the 
accompanying Fig. 19, together with the isoclinics, from 
which they are derived. An exploration of the stress at the 
inner contour, Table VI and Fig. 20, shows that along the 
vertical sides the stress at every point is greatly above the 
average mean stress of 587 pounds per square inch, and 
rises to a maximum of about i ,i 10 lbs. per square inch at 
a point where a tangent to the contour makes an angle of 
6' i with the vertical and then diminishes very rapidly and 
becomes an appreciable tension along the horizontal 
boundary, with a maximum value of 3 85 pounds per 
square inch at the centre of this line. Across the central 
horizontal section the normal stress p is almost linearly 
variable and in consequence the cross stress q is negligible. 
The details of the measurements here show that 97" 4 per 
cent, of the load is accounted for. It is also worth re- 
marking that along the outer contours the stress is a mini- 
mum at the ends of the central horizontal cross section, 
and rises to its maximum value well below the disconti- 
nuity, as is indicated by the colour bands. This general 
result is also found in other cases, as for example when a 
round hole pierces a plate of limited width. 

If a similar plate is now pierced by two rectangular holes, 
the distribution of stress may be readily obtained in a 
similar manner, and Fig. 21 shows the lines of stress for 
this case, in which, as may be seen from a colour photo- 
graph, the central part of the member is mainly in pure 
compression for most of its length, and the side walls are 
under variable stress as in the earlier example, accom- 
panied by great local stress concentration at the angles. 



Fig. 20. — Stress Distribution in the Model 
OF Fig. 18 
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The detailed measurements are shown in Fig. 22, from 
which it may be observed that at the central cross section 
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for an average load of 587 pounds per square inch the 
stress is quite uniform and has a value of 720 pounds per 
square inch, while in the side walls the stress varies almost 


cross stress is negligible. The mean accuracy of the meas- 
urements, as determined by an integration of the stress 
areas, is 2'2 per cent, in excess. We may infer that in a long 
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line of windows distributed at equal intervals the inter- 
mediate brickwork or masonry is uniformly stressed, but 
the end wall will experience a uniformly varying stress of 
the type shown in this case. It is also to be noted that the 
contour stress of the window opening is greater at the inner 
rounded angle, rising to 1,450 pounds per square inch as 
compared with 1,150 lbs. per square inch at the corre- 
sponding point on the outer contour. The stress along the 
upper and lower boundaries of these openings is mainly 
tensional, as the curve of .distribution indicates, and is 
very uniform near the centre with a maximum value of 
385 pounds per square inch. 

Cornices. 

iVIany interesting examples of stress distribution arise in 
cases where for either purely architectural reasons, or for 
strictly utilitarian purposes, masonry is undercut so that 
only a part of the full width of one face of two blocks in 
contact bears on the next block. In such a case a compara- 
tively great intensity of stress is developed at point A, 
Fig. 23, and at the corresponding internal angle immedi- 
ately above, while the distribution of pressure is in general 
non-uniform over the whole plane A B. 

It has already been shown* that when two unequal 
rectangular blocks of the same material are pressed 
together this latter effect may in general be expected, and 
that so far as experiments have been made uniform stress is 
only obtained when the two plane faces in contact are 
similar and equal and of the same material with loads 
on the end faces applied uniformly. We may, therefore, 
expect that if one block projects beyond the other non- 
uniform stress will, in general, also be found over the 
contact surfaces even if every care is taken to apply the 
load uniformly over the end faces. 

Examples of this kind occur frequently in many struc- 
tures. An important case is found in cornices of buildings 
and other structures, and this has been examined for one 
particular type of a cornice of the “ Wren ” type by Miss 
Janet Harris, a research student of the Engineering 
Department. 

The isoclinic lines found here. Fig. 24, when load is 
applied verv evenly above the cornice leave no doubt as to 
the non-uniform distribution of the stress at both faces, 
and this is confirmed by the lines of principal stress shown 
in Fig. 35. The colour effects observed also show that 
there is great stress at the ends of the face, and more 
especially at the end where the cornice projects. 

A detailed examination of the stress distribution of 
the upper face A B, with a mean average stress of i ,600 
pounds per square inch due to an applied load of 200 
pounds, proves that an intensity of 2,710 pounds per 
square inch is developed at A, which falls very rapidly 
to 1,030 pounds per square inch and then gradually 
rises to 2,060 pounds per square inch at the outemiost 
point B. [Moreover, the stress distribution p is not 
normal and cross stress is developed which gives a 
tangential stress of p sin’ 0 + <? cos' 0 along the joint, and 
may be of considerable magnitude, as q itself rises to 

* “ Contact Pressures and Stiesses,” by Prof. E. G. Coker, 
K. C. Chakko and M. S. Ahmed, Min.Proc. Inst, of IMechani- 
cal Engineers, 1921. 


a maximum value of 383 pounds per square inch. As a 
check on the accuracy of the work the total normal stress 

Sp„= S (p cos^ 0 + g sin- 6) 

shows that 194 pounds of load is accounted for by the 
measurements, or an error in defect of 3 per cent.. 
Fig. 26, some part of which may possibly be accounted 
for by friction in the bearings of the compression 
machine used and slight errors in its calibration. 

Similar results are obtained on the lower face which 
was examined independently, and the results are also 
recorded in Fig. 25. 

The stress distributions over the upper and lower 
faces, while very unsymmetrical, have a near resemblance 
to each other and account for the load upon them. 
They are, in fact, such as might be expected with a 
cornice of a purely symmetrical type with respect to the 
midway horizontal plane of the stone, and we are led 
to infer from these results that widely different types of 
cornice may be expected to give somewhat similar non- 
uniform stress distribution over the plane faces in contact, 
although this conclusion requires the confirmation of 
further experiments on several other tiqies. 

It may seem surprising that the effect of a mere side 
projection should exert so great an influence on the stress 
distribution at the joints, especially as it is known from 
earlier experiments that equal rectangular blocks 
pressed together by uniformly applied forces on the end 
faces give uniform compression stress across the faces. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that in the latter case 
the strains in the direction of the load are necessarily 
all equal at every point, whereas in the case of a cornice 
the projecting part, although free from direct load, is 
subjected to the action of stress over two plane faces 
which compress the part built into the wall, and in doing 
this a variable strain is imposed on the free part, w'hich 
is naturally most intense at the junction with the w'all, 
but is not inconsiderable at some distance away from the 
face. 

Stress is, therefore, produced in the projecting part 
of the cornice itself, as may be confirmed in a dark 
field of view by the application of load, which has the 
immediate effect of causing colour bands to appear there. 
The directions of this stress system are showm in Fig. 25, 
and this latter diagram also indicates that it is only the 
very outermost part of the cornice w-hich is practicallv 
free from stress. 

The resistance to deformation exerted by the pro- 
jecting part of the cornice has, therefore, the effect of 
producing great concentration of stress at its junction 
w'ith the wall and of modifying the distribution over the 
face in a manner which depends on the width of the joint. 
Proceeding inwardly along the joint the stress falls verv 
rapidly and attains a minimum value and then steadily rises 
to another maximum value at the inner face. 

This stress concentration at the ends of the joints, 
and particularly at the face of a wall may, in unfavourable 
circumstances, become dangerous and lead to the cornice 
itself being pinched off in places where, owing to unequal 
settlement of the foundations of a building or other 
causes, undue load is thrown on some part of a wall. 
Opening out the joints at the comice has the effect of 



IsocLiNiP Lines 


Fig. 24. — Isoclines “ Wren ” Cornice 
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transferring the maximum concentration of stress to the 
points where the joint is carried back, and increases 
the stress concentration there owing to the diminished 
contact area, and also possibly to the increased eccen- 
tricity of the load above. Vertical slits carried a short 
distance into the cornice at the wall face diminish the con- 
centrations at the ends of the horizontal joints, but intro- 
duce new ones at the ends of the slits of not much less 
intensity even when the ends of the slits are well rounded. 
From a structural point of view these observations show, 
in fact, that the primary defect of a cornice is that it 


WREN Cornice 



IS an addition of material in such a manner as to cause 
increased stress which would not otherwise develop. 
An appreciable reduction of stress may be obtained if 
the cornice is part of a block of greater depth than itself, 
and some preliminary measurements show that this gives 
some improvement in the stress concentration. 

These illustrative examples are probably sufficient to 
give an idea of a form of investigation on the stress 
distributions in buildings, which is capable of great 
extension, since there are any number of still more 
complicated problems other than the types selected 
which could be solved, and which would probably repay 
examination. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to outline the possi- 
bilities of further work in this direction. No attempt 


has been made here to reproduce the features of the con- 
struction of building made by assembling bricks or 
masoniy' blocks bonded together in various familiar 
ways, but it would not be difficult to construct models in 
which such units are cemented together, and since there 
is a considerable range of transparent bodies available 
it is also possible to build up composite structures to 
represent the use of materials like brick, stone, cement 
and steel in combination. 

In particular, the question of stress distribution in 
reinforced concrete structures offers a very promising 



Fig. 26. — Nor.m.al Stress Distribition on Upper .^nd 
Lower F.\ces of “ Wren ” Cornice 

field of work, as experiments show on the union of trans- 
parent materials with thin rods of organic substances of 
superior elasticity or of metal wires. 

In another direction it is found that the shaping of 
sections used in steel frame-works, and the riveting of 
these together, is quite a feasible operation and has, 
in fact, been accomplished for a roof now shown. 

We may therefore hope that further investigation of 
this kind on models of buildings may afford some help 
to architects in providing economical structures suitable 
for modem necessities. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my warmest thanks 
to my research assistants. Miss Janet Harris, B.Sc. and 
Mr. R. Miyasima, who have made nearly all the detailed 
observations described in this paper. 


{The discussion on Professor Coker's Paper •will be published in the next issue of the Journal on 20 February.] 
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Westminster Abbey Re-examined* 

BY ERNEST A. R. RAHBULA [A.]. 


Few men can write on the subject of the Abbey with 
the authority and intimate knowledge possessed by 
Professor Lethaby. The new book bearing his name 
will therefore be welcomed by all lovers of the build- 
ing, but to some it may come as a slight disappointment, 
when they open the volume, to find that thej' are al- 
ready acquainted with several of the chapters which 
appeared as a series of articles in The Builder during 
the year 1924. 

The author, however, was well advised in republish- 
ing these in the present work, which is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on Westminster and a worthy 
companion to his former volume. The King's Crafts- 
men. 

The new book is not, as the title may imply, a 
revision of the previous work, though, where in the 
light of fresh evidence or more considered judgment 
the author modifies his original opinions, he now gives 
us the benefit of his conclusions. 

To quote from the Preface, the present volume “ is 
a supplement to, rather than a reprint of, the former 
book. . . . The special subject of this, as of the 
earlier study, is the form and details of the Abbey 
Church and other buildings as first wrought and the 
craftsmen who worked at them. The older volume 
remains a fuller study of the Royal Masons and other 
artists, while this is a complete study of the Build- 
ings.” 

The first two chapters are devoted to a discussion 
on the Confessor’s Church and the early Norman work. 
Of the former, by an able analysis and co-ordination of 
all the available evidence, we have what is perhaps the 
most convincing description yet given, and it may now 
be accepted as established that the Presbytery was only 
two bays in length with an apsidal east end and was 
flanked by side chapels. A greater element of con- 
jecture enters into the reconstruction of the crossing and 
the western limb of the church, but here the suggestion 
that the word zestibulum, in the nth century description 
of the Abbey, might be interpreted as “ nave,” and not 
in its modern meaning, is probably correct.! 

Considering the importance of Westminster and the 
relative size of the infirmary halls in other Bene- 
dictine houses, it is difficult to believe that a small 
building of less size than St. Katherine’s Chapel would 
have satisfied the Abbey in the twelfth century, as is 
now suggested. 

*Westminster Abbey Re-examined . By \V. R. Lethaby. Duck- 
worth, London. 1925- 21s. net. 

t Since writing the above Mr, A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., tells me 
that in the early account of St. Ricquier Picardy, quoted by 
M. Durand in his monograph on the building, the word 
vestibulum is used in a sense that the author proves conclusively 
to have been the nave of the church. 


Insufficient evidence has prevented any definite 
theory being advanced on the problems in connection 
with the thirteenth century Lady Chapel, but on the 
Chapel of Henry VII (for which it was demolished) 
we have two chapters in which it is well demonstrated 
how both the structure and its fittings were originally 
designed to emphasise the general character and pur- 
pose of this royal mausoleum. 

Regarding the great rebuilding of Henry III, the 
record of the feverish haste with which the work was 
pushed forward in 1252 and the possibility of a strike 
of the workmen the next year, followed by a period 
of comparative inactivity due to troubled times, shows 
that the architects of those days were confronted with 
much the same trials which harass their successors of 
to-day. In discussing the influence of contemporary 
French architecture on this work, the Cathedral of 
Amiens is now substituted for Rheims as having been 
the greater of the two main sources of inspiration, 
and numerous instances of similarity between 
Amiens and the Abbey, not only in parts of the plan 
but in the details, positions and motifs of various 
carvings, are adduced to support this conclusion. It 
is reassuring to national pride to have the author’s con- 
viction, added to those of other authorities, that Master 
Henry of Reyns, the architect for Henry Ill’s first 
work, was an Englishman, a theory challenged by the 
late Mr. Westlake in his recent great work, but the 
matter is purely of academic interest, and, until the 
birthplace and parentage of Master Henry are dis- 
covered, is quite beyond positive proof. 

In the chapter on the Chapter House we have an 
original, and what must be a correct, reading of the 
larger part of the much-worn inscription on the beau- 
tiful tile floor. The work of past “ restorers ” generally 
has been considerately dealt with, and here Scott’s 
mistake in failing to appreciate that the quatrefoil in 
the tympanum of the Annunciation doorway should 
have been left open is well argued, as are, in other 
parts of the book, the debatable points in connection 
with the original design of the north front of the 
North Transept. 

It is impossible to make even a passing reference 
to the number of subjects discussed, all in the same 
scholarly and sympathetic manner, which brings 
vividly before the reader the glory of the Abbey as it 
was in the Middle Ages. Sculpture, glazing, mosaic- 
work and painting, metal work and tombs, all have their 
place, and we meet again with pleasure the craftsmen 
who fashioned them. 

Accustomed as we are to seeing the Abbey in the 
sombre atmosphere of to-day, it takes an effort of 
the imagination to visualise the church as it looked 
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“ in its first freshness — sharp, unencumbered, light 
and undirted.” And it will come as a shock to many 
to be reminded of its former gay ness. Few and 
small as the remnants are, enough evidence, however, 
has been found to show that not only were the walls 
and vaulting richly decorated with colour, but the 
sculpture and tombs added to this cheerfulness ; 
“ even the little knight in the gable of Crouchback’s 
tomb,” we read, “ had red cheeks and he rode a dappled 
horse.” 

The reader will disagree with few of the conclusions 
arrived at on the debatable problems raised, but in 
dating the Roman coffin (now in the Museum) from 
the character of its lettering as being not later than 
A.D. 200, the author has omitted to reconcile the 
lettering with the inscription itself, which, the late 
Mr. J. S. Joyce pointed out, could not be earlier than 
the latter part of the fourth century. 

The book is well produced and the type is good, 
but the lack of an index is felt ; an obvious printer’s 
error on page 22 unfortunately post-dates the Norman 
work at Winchester Cathedral by 100 years. 

Only three photographs have been included amongst 
the numerous drawings and sketches which illustrate 
the volume ; most of the latter have been made by the 
author. 

To the mixed feelings of delight or depression which 
follow, as one realises the wealth of what is left or 
contemplates the destruction of the past, must be 
added a sense of gratitude and relief that the buildings 
are now in the care of such sympathetic and conserva- 
tive hands. “ The systematic cleaning of the structure 
and monuments,” writes the author at the end of one 
chapter, “ has given me more pleasure during my little 
term than almost anything else — the one greater pleasure 
is the new work I have not done in the ancient church.” 

Would that past guardians of the Abbey, and many 
of those under whose care lie other of our famous 
buildings, could express such pious pleasure ! 

Correspondence 

LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

12 Stratford Place, TL. 

January 1926. 

The Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dkvr Sir,— We are greatly indebted to Sir Charles 
Nicholson and to Sir Francis Fox for their most interest- 
ing papers upon the history of the building of Lincoln 
Cathedral and the story of its failures and repairs. Time 
prevented any discussion of technical detail at the meeting 
and I should 'therefore like to offer the following observa- 
tions. 

A chronological record of defects and of \\ orks of repara- 
tion is of great value as indicating what methods of repair 
are most durable. 


Any large operation of grouting, however, does not 
appear in these records at Lincoln. Having regard to the 
nature of the defects, I should like to suggest a fuller 
consideration of the important question of shrinkage in 
this liquid mortar and to offer a word of warning. 

Air. Godfrey, the clerk of works, informed us that no 
expansion or shrinkage had been discovered in grout 
which had been cut out after a comparatively short test. 

Having regard to the composition of the grout and its 
method of application, this statement conflicts with 
ordinary experience. 

The cause of most of the trouble at Lincoln, as indeed 
in the majority of similar cases, is shrinkage of the core 
from the ashlar facing. The core and facing of the walls 
are unequal in their relative proportions of mortar and 
therefore of moisture. Judging by photographs, the aggre- 
gate of the core at Lincoln is large and uneven ; therefore, 
the quantity of mortar must be excessive in proportion 
to aggregate — probably as much as 30 per cent, to 40 
per cent. 

A slow setting concrete of this kind is unreliable ; it 
cannot, without structural precaution, set equally, or 
combine with the ashlar facing. 

Its first tendency is to expand in the process of setting 
which, under unfavourable circumstances, will slightly 
bulge the facing. 

The great amount of water used in the rubble and 
deposited as rain during building must in evaporating 
have involved a loss of bulk in the body of the wall. 

This loss of mass is represented by the natural shrinkage 
of the core and the inevitable cleavage from the jointed 
stone skin, the mortar of which shrinks but slightly. 

The grout, which is now being inserted in great quan- 
tities, is applied, as indeed the rubble was built, from the 
bottom upwards, and is stated to have great penetration. 

It contains a very large proportion of water to cement 
and greater still to sand. The preparation of the walls is 
mainly one of complete saturation, so that there is an 
appreciable increase in the body of the old lime rubble, 
partly created by the re-energising of the lime. 

The samples of grout which were exhibited at the 
meeting showed a very low proportion of sand to cement. 
This proportion requires a large amount of water for its 
effective working and application. Large cracks are being 
filled up with solid grout after a thorough preliminary 
saturation. The result of it all is that apart from the added 
weight a vast quantity of cement grout has been applied to 
crevices in a defective lime core, and, independently of 
other tendencies, must shrink in evaporating. 

It is impossible to say to what extent fissures will take 
place, but when it is also understood that the penetration 
of grout is uncertain and unequal, it does seem desirable 
that opportunities should be seized of rebuilding the core 
or parts of it when they occur. 

Alternatively a system of building in of brick or tile 
ties and grouting the intervening spaces would be more 
permanent in its effect than the indiscriminate grouting, 
with unnecessarily powerful material, walls of uncertain 
structural condition. 

It is satisfactory to know that metal used in works of 
reinforcement at Lincoln are of non-corroding kind. — 
Yours faithfully, W. A. Forsyth [F.]. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Atelier Auguste Perrett, 

93 Avenue de la Grande-Armee, 
Palais de Bois, 

30 December 1925. 

The Editor, Journal, R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — There is a statement by Col. H. P. Cart 
de Lafontaine in the issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal for 
December 5 which I fear may be misleading to most 
readers. The statement is “ that this new orientation of 
architectural conception and composition has its roots in 
this very school ” (i.e., French National School), and is the 
second paragraph, first page. 

The fact of the matter is that the very reverse is true, 
and I can only assume that your author has been mis- 
informed. 

The members of this Atelier, who read the Journal, 
resent the above statement and have asked me to do what 
I can to correct it.- — Yours truly, 

S. Woods Hill [A.]. 

6 , Gray's Inn Place, 

Gray's Inn, London, Il'.C.i, 
January 1926. 

The Editor, Journal, R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have just received Mr. S. Woods Hill’s letter 
of December 30, 1925, and in reply to the opinion ex- 
pressed therein would like to draw your correspondent’s 
attention to the context which gives, I think, an accurate 
appreciation of the situation as regards architectural ten- 
dencies in France at the present time. The paragraph in 
my article which immediately follows that quoted by 
Mr. S. Woods Hill reads as follows : — “ And those who 
took part in the recent International Congress on Archi- 
tectural Education will remember that the French dele- 
gates drew attention to the two strong currents of archi- 
tectural thought which exist in France at the present 
time, commenting on the way in which new constructional 
possibilities are gradually transforming preconceived 
standards of proportion and beauty. . .” 

It may be of sufficient interest to your readers to quote 
from the papers read at the Congress by Monsieur A. 
Defrasse, himself a “ Chef d’-\telier,” and member of the 
Council of the “ Ecole des Beaux Arts ” and iMonsieur 
Leon Jaussely, Professor at the French National School. 

Monsieur Defrasse, in his paper on “ .Architectural 
Education in the Present ” (pp. 43-45), says ; — “ I have 
now' reached the second part of my survej’, that in w’hich 
I shall endeavour to set out the result of the training 
given at the ‘ Ecole Nationale Superieure des Beaux 
Arts.’ This part certainly is the most interesting, but it 
is also difficult, because a sincere and attentive observer 
must note that a spirit of unrest prevails, a period of 
crisis in the teaching of architecture is manifest. Pro- 
fessors and students alike are uncertain of their solutions, 
uneasy as to the direction in which their researches should 
be made, as doubtful as to intellectual tendencies in the 
matter of architectural composition and design. . . . 
Two currents of opinion, very distinctly divergent, exist 
in educated minds : some think that the rules of har- 
mony are immutable, and that the beautiful proportions 
which we have inherited from the classic period and which 
W'ere renewed with the Renaissance, the portion of parts 


and forms, are already established and that the artist 
should find the expression of his personality within the 
framew'ork defined by a healthy traditional style, the 
sure guide to good taste. Others consider that the use 
of new materials should modify the ancient forms and 
proportions, that the precursory signs of an architectural 
revival, of a new style, as they say, are showing themselves 
and they revolt against the notions resulting from tra- 
dition ; no more scholarly forms for them, form should 
simply result from calculations and scientific facts.” 
Monsieur Defrasse then examines the problem in some 
detail and remarks (of the advanced students of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts) : “ All are moulded by healthy 
tradition, are able to design and move with freedom in 
the domain of construction. Some have resolutely attacked 
the new problems ; and, guided by their professors, they have 
become the indispensable artisans who will knotv how to 
combine the sobriety of truly modern lines with something 
of the greatness and beauty of the classic past.” 

The italics are mine. 

Monsieur Jaussely, in his paper on “ Architectural 
Education of the Future ” (pp. 62-63), indeed goes further 
than this and says : — ” Whatever opinion we may hold 
of the present evolution of architecture, it is undeniable 
that this evolution does exist and that we are at present 
witnessing conscious or unconscious attempts to renew 
architectural forms and esthetics. 

“ This revival is more particularly noticeable in im- 
portant buildings, large stores and bridges, churches, 
banks, cinemas, railway stations, airship sheds, etc., which 
we can consider are the expression of the monumental 
architecture of our time, and which logically should be 
compared with that of other epochs in order to under- 
stand the meaning of this architectural transformation.” 
After examining the problem of the “ new aesthetics,” 
Professor Jaussely says : — “ Does this new orientation 
demand a new teaching of architecture ? It seems that 
it must be so.” 

One could continue at some length, but I hope that 
these opinions of our distinguished colleagues who have 
spent the greater part of their lives in the study of the 
question will be sufficient to convince your correspondent 
that it is not inaccurate to say “ that this new orientation 
of architectural conception and composition has its 
roots in this very school (the ^ ole des Beaux Arts).” 

I should like to thank Mr. S. Woods Hill for having 
raised this point and would suggest that the apparent 
divergence of our views may be explained by the fact that 
it is extremely difficult to appreciate general tendencies 
unless one has a sufficiently detached position as there is 
always a danger of “ not seeing the tvood for the trees.” — 
I am, yours faithfully, 

H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine [A.]. 

THE CONDITION OF THE BUILDING 

INDUSTRY— AND INCREASED COST OF 
BUILDING WORK, 

The Broaduay, 

Totland Pay, /.IF. 

20 January 1926. 

The Editor, Journ.al, R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In the report of the Paper read by Mr. 
Welch on “ The Condition of the Building Industry,” and 
the discussion, there is a point that strikes one veryforcibly. 
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and that is the apparent impossibility of obtaining any- 
thing like reliable statistics of output in the budding 
trades. 

Taking the case of the bricklayers ; the figures given bv 
Mr. Welch differ so completely from those given by Mr. 
George Hicks as to make it very difficult to form any 
opinion in the matter. According to Mr. Welch’s figures 
there were 1 1,750 fewer bricklayers in IQ24 than in 1913, 
and also from statistics and particulars given him by 
various builders a rod of brickwork takes 14 hours longer 
to lay than in 1913. Yet according to Mr. George Hicks 
two thousand million more bricks were laid in 1924 than in 
1913, with 25,000 less bricklayers. The difference in these 
figures is so great that it makes one reabse that there must 
be great miscalculation somewhere. 

Perhaps when the joint committee of architects, 
builders, and operatives, proposed in the Paper, and so 
very desirable for the well being of the industry as a whole, 
is formed, it will be possible for the various parties to lav 
their figures and the sources from which they are obtained 
on a committee table, and thoroughly thrash out these 
impossible differences. It is only by these means, I think, 
that we can find out what is wrong, and endeatour, by the 
joint goodwill of all the parties concerned, to put our house 
in order and improve the noblest industry in the world. — 
Yours truly, W. Coce .An.tMs [H ]. 

THE ARCHITECT AXD HIS WORK. 

Pnidential Chambers, 

Banbuty. 

2ti Jinuiavy 1026. 

The Editor, Joukx.^l, R.I.B.A.,^ — 

DE.itR Sir, — Allow me to offer my humble congratula- 
tions to the authors of The Architect and His Work. 
It will undoubtedly be very useful to young aichitects in 
practice, particularly those in the country. The brevity 
and businesslike composition are its asset. — Yours faith- 
fully, F. J. Cooke [/..]. 

Allied Societies 

BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Professor Abercrombie’s Address. 

“ City Improvements .and Region.^l Pl.^nning.” 

Professor P. Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A., gave an address 
on “ City Improvement and Regional Planning ” at a 
meeting of the Bristol Society of Architects on 21 Januarj-. 
Amongst those present was Sir John Swaish (Chairman 
of the Bristol Town Planning Committee). 

Air. R. C. James, F.R.I.B.A. (President), who was in 
the chair, said the Society considered the subject was 
likely to interest not only architects but the general 
public, more especially, perhaps, landowners, and they 
had therefore decided to throw the meeting open to the 
public, and he was pleased to welcome such a large 
audience. 

Professor Abercrombie said that some might think the title 
of his address should be a subject for mo addresses, but his 
object was to trv to ioin up the two ideas of cin- improvement 
and regional planning, and to show that they had an intimate 


and real connection. The tendency in regional schemes was 
often to concentrate on areas between towns rather than on 
towns in relation to surrounding areas. There was an 
unreality in preparing elaborate schemes for towns without 
legislative means of execution, but he was emboldened to 
speak of city improvement from the fact that the present 
Alinister of Health, Air. Neville Chamberlain, was shortly to 
introduce much more extended powers for dealing with cities 
as they are. He thought there was a clear case for every town 
to prepare a scheme for central improvement as well as joining 
with near-by local authorities for preparing regional plans. All 
would agree that they were up against great difficulties in pre- 
paring large schemes of central improvement, such as questions 
of cost, compensation for property, and matters of that kind. 
His contention was that when they were dealing with a region 
such as that, for instance, in which Bath and Bristol were the 
two focal points, it was essential that they should think of the 
future of the two cities and other towns in the region in con- 
nection w ith the development of the countryside around. That 
evening he would ask them to divest themselves for a moment 
of any consideration of existing boundaries of authorities, for 
boundaries could be changed where necessary, and to think of 
areas on their own merits, from a three-fold point of view ■ — 
li) Of place ; (2) of work ; and (3) of people. In regard to 
the first there were points of topography and geology to be 
considered. In the past there had been a tendency to ignore 
those and to build houses where they w ere most wanted on the 
spur of the moment. As to the second point, work, they had 
to consider what were the mainsprings of a town's prosperity. 
In some there was the residential or health consideration, such 
as in the case of Bath and Weston-super-Mare. At Chester, 
for instance, there was a variety of considerations, some of 
w hich were in opposition to one another, and it was of import- 
ance to think what should be worked for, and whether any one 
element should be suppressed or developed. In Bristol they 
had an interesting problem in the new docks being further 
down the river. Did that mean that the industrial element 
was goin.g to change ? Were the factory areas to go up the 
Avon towards Bath or go down the .Avon in the direction of 
-Avonmouth ? What was the best use to which the valley 
between Bristol and Bath should he put ? Should it be 
industrialised or kept in its beauty for recreational purposes ? 
Then, ag.iin. what areas should be given up totally to factories, 
or did they intend to keep a mixture of factories and houses in 
certain parts r In the past, nearness to work had been the 
chief consideration .governing the position of houses, and in 
Lancashire they found large mills with groups of houses around 
them. Since the War a most drastic revolution had come in 
the means of locomotion, and he thought the motor- bus was 
more revolutionary than the locomotive. The tendency, he 
thought, would be for the population to spread more over the 
countryside. -As the towns were improved, and the centres 
of towns became cleared, there would be a tendency for even 
the poorer people to get away, and that would mean a new 
grouping of the population. When large masses of people 
moved the question was not merely one of moving out to new 
suburbs but of moving further afield and forming new dormi- 
tory towns. That was a point to be borne in mind in regional 
planning. What should be guarded against was “ribbon” 
development — a stretching out along the sides of new roads. 
That was not only ugly, but uneconomical, and a scattered 
population was difficult to deal with in regard to drainage, 
lighting and other matters. A better method was to take 
certain centres and develop new' towns or villages, and that 
would require much study in regional planning. Road planning 
would follow on such fundamental requirements. Road 
planning should not dictate where people should live but be 
ancillary to it. The question of open spaces must be borne in 
naind, and should not be considered simply from the point of 
view of a single local authority, and he did not see why certain 
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local authorities should not combine to provide suitable 
regional open spaces. Finally, it should be seen that suitable 
civic centres were provided with room for development. 
Professor Abercrombie alluded, in conclusion, to the fact that 
in the Bristol and Bath district those concerned were working 
in close co-operation with regard to future detelopment, much 
closer than in any district with which he was familiar. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Professor Aber- 
crombie on the proposition of IVIr. G. C. Lawrence, 
F.R.I.B.-A., seconded by j\Ir. L. S. IMacKenzie, the Citv 
Engineer. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL .ASSOCIATION. 

-Axxu.vl Dixxer. 

The annual dinner of the Northern .Architectural .Asso- 
ciation was held on the 30 January. The chair was 
occupied by Lieut. -Col. G, Reavell, O.B.E., President of 
the .Association, who, in proposing the toast of “ Our 
Alunicipal Corporations,” said a great problem was pre- 
sented to their governing body in dealing with the large 
mass of traffic which would be created by the new bridge. 
They had considered that problem soundly and w'ell, and 
they had eventually decided on the scheme which, by 
public vote, had been defeated that day. He wished that 
every voting paper had been headed : “ Opportunities 
missed are seldom recalled.” He could only hope that 
Newcastle would one day rise to its opportunities. Thenew 
street would have been a permanent asset to Newcastle. 

Councillor W. Vincent Longfield (Deputy' Lord Mayor) 
said they had spent months of strenuous work on schemes 
that had been turned down. While he did not feel 
• crushed, he felt sympathy for those who did not feel as 
he did. He said, with the greatest respect, that in each 
of the particular schemes they would have to pay'. He 
feared that cutting out the new street would submit them 
to a penalty of at least £50,000 a year. 

The toast of “ The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and .Allied Societies ” was proposed by Major Robert 
Temperley, M.A., O.B.E., D.L. (Chairman of Council, 
New'castle Society), who e.xpressed his pleasure that great 
educational bodies were prepared to co-operate in en- 
deavouring to find the best way not only of producing 
good architects but also of educating public opinion in 
architecture. 

Major Dosser (President, A'ork and East Yorkshire 
Society of .Architects), replying, said that co-operation 
between the allied societies was valuable in the direction 
of unity of practice and professional conduct. 

Mr. Ian AlacAlister, M.A. (Secretary' R.I.B.A.), said 
they would undoubtedly be disappointed with regard to 
the day’s news, but he was convinced that a great city- 
like Newcastle was not going to sit down for ever under 
what had happened. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Form.vtion of Design Club at Exeter. 

A meeting to inaugurate an Architectural Design Club for 
Exeter and district was recently held at the University College, 
Exeter. 

The chair was taken by Air. E. F. Hooper, in the unavoidable 
absence of the President of the Society, Mr. J. Leighton 
Fouracre, and in addition to a large attendance of architects 
and students there were also present the chairman and secretary 
of the Exeter City Education Committeee, Alderman John 
Stocker, and Mr. A. C. Badcoe, and the Registrar of Exeter 
University College, Mr. A. K. Woodbridge. 


After formal business, the Chairman explained the serious 
need of facilities for architectural education in Exeter and 
district, and that, following the remarks in the President’s 
address on this matter, at the annual meeting held in March 
last, a small committee was fomied to suggest lines on which 
suitable action might be taken. With the approval of the 
Council of the Society, the .Architectural Association were 
approached. They suggested that subjects should be set in 
accordance with the A..A. .School programmes, and offered the 
assistance of their masters, who would visit Exeter periodically- 
to advise students and criticise their work. 

Mr. F. R. A’erbury conveyed the good wishes of his Council, 
and said they were very willing to gn e every assistance in the 
formation of the Club. 

Mr. Howard Robertson then addressed the meeting, and 
described in detail the scheme of training practised in the 
Architectural .Association schools, explaining how this could 
be adapted to the requirements of the Exeter students. A 
collection of students’ drawings which he had brought were 
used by him to illustrate the progress of a student passing 
through the various years of the school study. 

The scheme for the working arrangements of the Club was 
briefly outlined by Air. W. J. AI. Thomasson. 

Air. Percy Alorris proposed a vote of thanks to Air. A’erbury' 
and Air. Robertson for their assistance both in preparing the 
initial details of the scheme and coming to Exeter to give the 
Club such an enthusiastic start. 

LEICESTER .AND LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETY’ 
OF -ARCHITECTS. 

Annual Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects was held on Friday', 15 January, 
about 40 Alembers and guests being present. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. E. T. Allcock, F.R.I.B,.A.) w'as in the chair. 

The guests included the Alayor of Leicester (Alderman 
Banton), Mr. H, Alderman Dickman (President of the 
Notts and Derby Society of Architects), Mr. John Platt 
(Principal of the Leicester College of Art), and Messrs. 
C. Stretton, F.R.I.B.A., and F. B. Cooper, A.R.I.B.A. 
The toasts included the King, Leicester City and Trade, 
and the Society-. 

Mr. J. Stockdale Harrison, F.R.I.B.A. (ex-President) 
made presentations on behalf of the Society to Alessrs. 
C. Stretton (late Hon. Secretary-) and F. B. Cooper (late 
Hon. Treasurer) after 15 and 10 years’ serv ice respecth-ely. 


PRESENTAl'ION TO MR. GOTCH 

A replica of the portrait of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, painted 
by Air. T. C. Gotch, which now hangs in the Institute 
Galleries, has been presented to him by his fellow towns- 
men of Kettering. Air. Gotch, in his turn, presented it 
to his native town at a large and representative gathering 
held on 20 January-. Air. Arthur Keen, in the unav-oid- 
able absence of Air. Dawber, represented the R.I.B..A. at 
the gathering. The portrait will now form a permanent 
addition to the collection of the Kettering Art Gallery. 

R.I.B A. P.AAIPHLET O.N “ THE ARCHITECT AND 
HIS WORK. 

This pamphlet, which was compiled by- the Practice 
Standing Committee with the assistance of the late Air. Paul 
Waterhouse, Past President, has been issued by the Council 
with a view to bringing before the general public the functions 
of an architect and his use to the community. 

Members can obtain copies of the pamphlet for circulation 
to their friends, on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. at 
a cost of 2 s. 6d. per dozen. 
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Obituary 

FRANCIS BAKER [K.]. 

The death has recently occurred in Canada of Francis 
Baker, who was a Past President of the Roj'al Architectural 
Institute of Canada, and for many years Hon. Secretary 
for Canada of the R.I.B.A. Mr. Baker occupied a 
prominent position as an architect in Toronto. He 
studied architecture in New York and afterwards in 
London in the office of the late iVIr. Thomas Collcutt. 

i\Ir. Baker was the first Canadian to be made a fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Returning 
to Canada, he practised his profession in Toronto for 
upwards of thirty years. Some of the buildings he 
designed are the Saturday Night Building, the General 
Assurance Building, the Royal Bank Building, Yonge 
and Bloor Streets, and, in association with Carrere and 
Hastings, of New York, the Traders’ Bank Building, 
Yonge and Colborne Streets. With George W. Gouin- 
lock he designed the Temple Building, Bay and Richmond 
Streets, the Alexandra Palace L^niversity Avenue, and the 
Alanufacturers’ Building at the Exhibition. 

Mr. Baker was in his 59th year. 

JAMES FORBES [F.]. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. James Forbes 
of NIiddlesbrough at the early age of 45 years. He served 
his articles with Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sons, of the same 
town, who found him a brilliant pupil and an enthusiastic 
■worker. On leaving them he went to London into the 
office of Mr. A. J. Wood and then into the office of the 
L.C.C., remaining in all about four years m London. He 
then returned to Middlesbrough, where he commenced 
practice on his own account in 1906. His abilities early 
produced for him a good general practice, which he main- 
tained until his death. He was successful in competitions, 
and particularly in school work, winning the first premium 
for additions to the Linthorpe Schools, and the Marton 
Grove Secondary Schools, which are now being carried 
on at a cost of between £40,000 and £50,000. He also 
had an extensive practice in cinema work, designing and 
carrying out the new “ Elite ” Palace, Middlesbrough, 
at a cost of about £60,000, besides several smaller cinema 
theatres in the same district. He also carried out several 
medium-sized country houses in the district. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSUR.ANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses v.hich are usualh 
pavable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion IS returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society’s 

funds. , 1 > 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary , Architects 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, Y.i. T-elephone : 
Mayfair 434. 


THE AjMALGAAIATIOX OF THE R.I.B.A. 
AND THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Society’s Statement. 

On 18 June 1925, the Society of Architects went 
into voluntary liquidation following its amalgamation 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, prior 
to which the Society had made a donation of £525 to 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society. After satisfying 
the Society’s liabilities the liquidator has transferred 
to the R.I.B.A. property of the estimated value of 
£10,000. This includes the Society’s leasehold pre- 
mises in Bedford Square, £836 in cash, and invested 
funds amounting to £4,588, of which £3,263 is ear- 
marked for developing and maintaining architectural 
scholarships including the late Society’s Victory 
Scholarship of the value of £150. 

The Institute will further benefit by the admission 
of some 1,400 new members transferred from the 
Society representing an increase in the Institute’s 
revenue from subscriptions of over £4,000 per annum. 

The Society of Architects was founded in 1884 and 
during the forty-one years of its existence has done 
much to promote the interests of architecture and 
architects particularly in the direction of Education and 
in advocating the Statutory Registration of Architects. 

Under the amalgamation scheme the Institute is 
carrying on the Society’s Educational and Registration 
work and has appointed Mr. C. McArthur Butler, who 
was Secretary of the Society for twenty-seven years, 
to be Secretary of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee 
which has in hand the promotion of a Bill in Parliament 
for the Statutory Registration of Architects. 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 

18 January 1926. 

The Bo.ard of Architectur.al Educ.ation. 

The following were appointed Corresponding Members 
of the Board : — 

Rodney H. Alsop, Victoria, Australia. 

Professor Claude Batley, School of Architecture, 
Bombay. 

Robert Cable, Bombay. 

Professor Percy Nobbs, hIcGill University, Montreal. 

E. M. Powers, Hon. Secretary R.LB..A. for South 
Africa. 

S. Hurst Seager, New Zealand. 

B. M. Sullivan, Lahore, India. 

Sir John Sulman, Sydney, Australia. 

Professor Ramsay Tiaquair, McGill University, Mont- 
real. 

Professor Leslie Wilkinson, University of Sydney, 
Australia. 

The President, Singapore Society of Architects. 

Sir John Burnet, R.A., was appointed a member of the 
Board. 

R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships. 

The Award of the R.I B.A. Prizes and Studentships for 
1926 was approved and ordered to be submitted to the 
General Body. 
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Buildixg Research. 

On the advice of the Science Standing Committee it 
was decided to invite the Institute of Builders to nominate 
three members to attend the February meeting of the 
Science Standing Committee to discuss the question of 
the possibilities of co-operation m building research work 
between the Institute of Builders and the Science Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The Buildixg Industry. 

On the advice of the Practice Standing Committee, the 
Council requested the Architects’ and Builders’ Con- 
sultation Board to take into immediate consideration as a 
matter of urgency the pending termination of the agree- 
ments regarding wages and hours in the building industry. 

Special Election to the Fellowship. 

Under the provisions of the Supplemental Charter, 
1935, Clause IV., the following architects were elected 
as Fellows of the R.I.B.A. : — 
iMr. T. H. Lyon, Cambridge. 

Mr. Henry' Sproatt, Toronto. 

Mr. E. R. Rolph, Toronto. 

Final Ex.amination. 

On the advice of the Board of Architectural Education 
it was decided that students of E.xempted Schools who 
are entitled to exemption from the Final Examination 
shall be required to come up for election as Associates 
within two years of the completion of their school 
course exempting them from the Final Examination, and 
that students who do not present themselves for election 
as Associates within these two years, except with the 
special permission of the Board, shall be required to take 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination in the usual way if they 
wish to qualify for candidature as Associates. 

Diplo.m.as of Architectural Schools. 

On the advice of the Board of Architectural Education 
It was decided that members holding the Diplomas of 
Recognised Schools shall be entitled to have the fact 
recorded against their names in the R.I.B.A. Kalemiar. 

Studentships. 

The following were elected as Students of the 
R.I.B.A. 

Alexander, Andrew Gordon, Y.M.C.A., Tottenham 
Court Road, W.C. 

Bedingfield, Eric Edward, i, Endsleigh Street, W.C.i. 
Bolton, Joseph, Junr., Beaumont, Heaton, Bolton, Lancs. 
Bright, George Edward, “ Heathcote,” Station Road, 
Westchff-on-Sea, Essex. 

Brinton, William Ralph, ao, Bigwood Court, Golders 
.Green, X.W.i i . 

Brown, Cyril Clement, 15, Ashfield Terrace East, Xew- 
cast!e-on-Tyne. 

Cheesman, Kenneth, 15 1, Palmerston Road, X.ae. 

Clay, Raloh Henrv, c.o. City Architect’s Dept., Guild- 
hall, Hull, 

Cloke, Samuel Douglas Xeighbotir, 19, Whiteford Road, 
Mannamead, Plymouth. 

Cooper, Reginald William Gase, “ Wilstead,’’ College 
Street, Long Eaton. 

Edwards, Donald Thomas, St. Dunstans, Amersham Hill, 
High Wycombe. 


Farmer, Geoffrey John, i, Roland Houses, South Ken- 
sington, S.W.7. 

Fry, Francis Stephen, 39, Walliscote Road, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Grigg, Leslie Arnold, 64 Queen’s Road, Xorwich, 
Norfolk. 

Guy, Roderick Nelson, “ Dalkeith," 128 Crescent Road, 
South Woodford, Essex. 

Hamilton, John Visick, The Vicarage, Windsor. 

Hobbs, Athol Joseph, 48 Lancaster Park, Hill Rise, 
Richmond. 

Horner, Hugh Baldwynne, 31 Constantine Road, Hamp- 
stead, X’.W.3. 

Kemp, William Charles, 2A Portnall Road, Harrow Road, 
Paddington, W.9. 

Millington, Cyril Richard, c.o. iVIaxwell House, il 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Morrison, James, 23 Upperkirkgate, Huntly, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

■Mowbray, William Bawden, High Croft, Christchurch 
Park, Sutton, Surrey. 

Neil, Charles Warren, “ Langley,” 14 Valkyrie Road, 
West cliff-on- Sea . 

Redding, Cyril Norman Meriden, Wormley, Broxbourne, 
Herts. 

Rowles, Douglas Laurence, “ Trondra,” Beltinge, Herne 
Bay. 

Scammell, Rodney Quinton, 706 Coventry Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Short, Harold, 53 Cowick Street, St. Thomas, Exeter. 
Smith, William Wilfrid, 107 Buxton Road, Heaviley, 
Stockport. 

Schultz, Israel, ia Hunton Court, Hunton Street, E.i. 
Thewlis, Edward Charles, “ Canonsleigh,” The Cliffs, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Tozer, Cecil Reginald, 4 Broadgates Road, S.W.18. 
Unsworth, Herbert, 17 Gordon Avenue, Bolton, Lancs. 
Varley, Herbert, “ Bramleigh,” Bhicko, near Nelson, 
Lancs. 

Wardle, Lionel Tallentyre, 9 Long Reach, West Horsley, 
Surrey. 

Watt, John, Education Office, East Church Street, 
Buckie, Banffshire. 

Wright, Gerald Ryby Hall, 7 Willow Grove, Beverley, 
East Yorkshire. 

Membership. 

The following applications for membership were 
approved : — 

As Fellows, 10. 

■As Associates, 33. 

,Vs Hon. Associates, i. 

The following nominations for membership for 
election, 15 February, were approved : — 

As Fellows, 20. 

.As Associates, 6. 

As Hon, Fellow, Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A. 

As Hon. Associate, Mr. F. L. M. Griggs, A.R.A. 
Twelve Licentiates were elected under the provisions 
of Section HI. (f) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 

Five Subscribers were elected under the provisions of 
Section VI. of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 
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Reixstatemext. 

The following iMembers were reinstated : — 

As Associate : E. L. Hampshire. 

As Licentiate T. Frank Hawkes. 

Resigxatioxs. 

The resignations of the following members were 
accepted with regret : — 

A. Alacpherson [T.]. 

Robert W. Carden [A.]. 

T. L. Perkins [H.]. 

L. H, Bullock [L.]. 

R. S. Cowper [L.]. 

A. G. Hall [L.]. 

D. Lyle [L.]. 

James Neill [L.]. 

J. F. Lancaster [L.]. 

The Arch.^;ological Joixt Committee for Orgaxisixg 
THE COXTROL OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE NeAR AND AIlDDLE 
E.AST. 

Air. Ernest T. Richmond [F.] was invited to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Archteological Joint Committee for 
Organising the Control of Antiquities in the Near and 
Aliddle East. 

Imperial Congress of the Royal S.anitary Institute, 
July, 1926. 

Air. H. D. Searles-Wood and Air. J. Ernest Franck 
were appointed to represent the R.I.B..A. at the Imperial 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute in July, 1926. 
The British Engineering Standards .Associ.ation. 
Air. Harvey R. Sayer [- 4 .] and Air. Edwin Gunn [A.] 
were appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. on the following 
recently established Sub-committees of the B.E.S..A 
Sectional Committee on Building Alaterials : — 

1. Sub-Committee on a Standard Specification for 
Grey and White Hydrated Lime. 

2. Sub-Committee on Standardisation and Simplifica- 
tion with rog.ard to Slates and Tiles. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

A contribution of £10 los. was made to the funds of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies for the 
year 1925. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
THE R I B .A. (ANDERSON AND WEBB) SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AT CAAIBRIDGE. 

The Scholarship is offered by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for the study of Architecture at 
Cambridge University by means of the three years’ course 
in Architectural Studies, the successful completion of 
which carries with it the ordinary B.A. Degree of the 
Universitv and exemption from the Intermediate Exami- 
nation of the R.I.B.A. 

The administration of the Scholarship is in the hands 
of the Board of Architectural Studies at Cambridge. It 
has an annual value of 4,7®. tenable for two years from 
October 1926, and is renewable for a third year if satis- 
factory progress has been made. 

It is the intention of the donors that the .Scholarship 
should be awarded to the most promising candidate from 


the Public or Secondary Schools or from any Training 
School in Art or Technology, whose financial circum 
stances would not otherwise permit him to enter the 
University and take the Degree in Architectural Studies. 
It IS desirable that candidates should be in their iSth or 
19th year. 

Every candidate must comply with the following 
conditions : — 

1. To have passed, or have been exempted from, the 
Previous Examination of the L'niiersity, at latest in 
June 1926. 

2. Submit an application, with testimonials, to the 
Secretary of the Board of Architectural Studies not later 
than 5 June 1926, containing ; 

((?) Full name, nationality, exact age and concise 
particulars of education up to the time of application. 

(b) Specimens of drawings, freehand or geometrical, 
and not less than three or more than six in number. 
The drawings need not necessarily be architectural. They 
should be sent rolled or flat (not folded) and be packed 
carefully. 

(c) An essay, legibly written in ink or typed, on any 
subject selected by the candidate. 

(d) A letter of recommendation from the candidate’s 
Director of .Studies, confirming the bo?ia fidcs of the work 
he submits, and giving evidence of his financial necessity. 
It is desirable that this letter should give some information 
on the mathematical abilities of the candidate. 

A candidate may be required to appear personally before 
the Board of Architectural Studies in Cambridge or in 
London before the end of June 1926. 

Edw.ard Bulloi.'gh, 

Secretary to the Board of Architectural Studies, 
Goitville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


R.I.B.A. AIAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
SCHEAIE. 

The Board of Architectural Education have been in- 
formed that the Council of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution have decided to participate in the R.I.B.A. 
scheme and to grant a Maintenance Scholarship, provided 
the parent of the student is eligible for assistance from the 
Institution. 

Air. Edmund Wimperis, F. R.I.B.A.. has been appointed 
to represent the Institution on the R I. B.A. Alaintenance 
Scholarships Committee, the first meeting of which will 
be held shortly. 

In addition to those provided by the R.I.B.A. and the 
Artists’ General Benetolent Institution, Scholarships 
have been given by the Society of Architects (now amal- 
gamated with the R.I.B.A.) and by the proprietors of 
The Builder, while the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Currie 
have decided to found, in due course, a Alaintenance 
Scholarship in memory of their son. 

R.I.B.A. VISITING BOARD. 

The R.I.B..\. Visiting Board have had under considera- 
tion an application from the Central Technical College, 
Brisbane, for the recognition of its four years’ part-time 
course as exempting from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
E.xamination. 
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The Visiting Board have nominated Professor Leslie 
Wilkinson as their representative to visit the Central 
Technical College, Brisbane, and to report upon the 
application for exemption. 

Special meetings of the R.I.B.A. Visiting Board (ex- 
cluding meetings connected with visits to Schools of Archi- 
tecture) will be held at the R.I.B.A. on the following 
dates ; — 

24 June 1926. 

21 October 1926. 

Schools of Architecture wishing to bring any matters 
before the R.I.B.A. Visiting Board should communicate 
with the Secretary to the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion not later than i June and i October 1926. 

R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

The following are the dates for the forthcoming 
R.I.B.A. examinations : — 

Intermediate Examination.- — May 28, 29, 31, June i 
and 3, 1926. (Last day for receiving applications — 

23 April 1926.) 

November 19, 20, 22, 23 and 25, 1926. (Last day for 
receiving applications — 16 October 1926.) 

Final and Special Examinations.— ]\i\y 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13 and 15, 1926. (Last day for receiving applications — 
4 June 1926.) 

December i, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 9, 1926. (Last day for 
receiving applications — 30 October 1926.) 

Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Totmt Plan- 
ning. — June 30, July i, 2 and 5, 1926. (Last day for 
receiving applications — i March 1926.) 

Statutory Examination. — October 20, 21 and 22, 1926. 
(Last day for receiving applications — 2 October 1926.) 

.NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.IE.i. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contribution for men is lod. per week, and for women 
gd. per week, fd. of which is in each case payable by the 
emplover. 

ORDINARY BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, gs. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
7s. 6d. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. 
weekly. 

Dis.vblement Benefit. — Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. 
per week for men, and igs. for women. 

Disablement Benefit. — Increased to iis. per week for both 
men and women. 

Maternity Benefit. — Increased to 54s. 

Speci.al Benefits. — Grants made to members entitled to 
“ additional benefits ” amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homes or practitioners. 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary. ■ 


Notices 

THE EIGFITH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth General Aleeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Alonday, 15 February 1926, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the IMinutes of the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held on i February 1926 ; formally to admit mem- 
bers attending for the first time since their election or 
transfer. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates whose 
names were published in the Journ.al for 23 January 
1926 (page 197). 

To announce the names of candidates nominated by 
the Council for election to the various classes of mem- 
bership. 

To announce the Council’s nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal, 1926. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F.] has given notice that he 
will move the following Resolutions ; — 

That the Regulations for the conduct of archi- 
tectural competitions be amended by the adoption of 
one of the two following changes (A) or (B) and 
the addition of Clause (C). Details to be left to the 
consideration of the Competitions Committee. 

(A) All binding conditions should be eliminated. 
Instructions to competitors to take the form of sug- 
gestions which both they and the assessor may follow 
as they deem fit. 

(B) That binding conditions be retained and that 
in case a competitor considers they have been ignored 
he shall have the right to appeal to the Competitions 
Committee of the Institute. In doing so he shall 
pay an agreed deposit to the R.I.B.A., such deposit 
being forfeited to the R.I.B.A. if his complaint is 
considered by the Competitions Committee to be 
unfounded. If, on the other hand, they find on 
investigation the complaint is justified they shall so 
report and the award shall be quashed, a new assessor 
appointed by' the President who shall assess the whole 
of the designs sent in and to whom the assessor’s fee 
agreed upon shall be paid. 

(C) Whenever architects are invited to send in 
applications and qualifications for selection for a 
limited competition, such invitation shall be adver- 
tised at least on three different dates during a period 
of not less than one month. 

VISIT TO MESSRS. COURTAULD’S NEW 
PREMISES, ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 20 February', 
to the above premises now approaching completion. 
Members desirous of taking part are requested to make 
early' application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, London, W.i. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE 1926. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 7 June 1 926, 
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they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than i April 1926. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

ROOMS FOR .A,RBITRi\TIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.i, at a fee 
of £2 2S. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. Mc.\rthur 
Butler at that address. 

DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS OF 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS. 

It is notified for the information of those concerned 
that Members or Students of the R.I.B..A.. holding a 
Degree or Diploma in Architecture which carries with it 
the privilege of exemption, on the usual conditions, from 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, may now have that 
distinction indicated against their names in the R.I.B..\. 
Kalendar. 

Persons who desire such distinction to be recorded in 
the next issue of the Kalendar should notifv the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DR.\WINGS. 

An Exhibition of .A.rchitects’ Working Drawings will 
be held in the R.LB..\. Galleries from Tuesday, i6th 
February, to Saturday, 27th February 1926. 

The Exhibition will be open daily between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.) and will include 
drawings lent by — 

Mr. Thomas Hastings and Professor C. H. Reilly 
(Devonshire House). 

iMessrs. Hennell and James 

(A house at Hampstead Garden Suburb). 

Mr. L. Syh ester Sullivan 

(Building for Courtaulds, Ltd.). 

The Exhibition is intended primarily for students of 
Architecture ; they will be able to examine the drawings 
that a practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus 
will be afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
modern architect’s office. 

A Special Sludenf^' Evening will be held at the Exhibi- 
tion on Tuesday, 23rd February, 1926, at S p.m. .-MI 
students are cordially invited to attend. It is hoped that 
the architects who have lent the exhibits or their 
representatives — will be present in order to explain the 
drawings to students. Refreshments will be provided 
and no cards of admission are required. 


Competitions 

BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 

The Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive 
designs for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the new park, .Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.B.E. [K.] Designs to be sent in not later than 
Saturday, 13 February 1926. Conditions may be 
obtained from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing £i is., which will be returnable if a bona 
fide design has been submitted. 

MA.NCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. iVIilburn, F. R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 
NEWBRIDGE, AIONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 

CO.MPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 

West Bromwich Permanent Benefit Building 
Society 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W. Alexander Harvey,F. R.I.B.A., 
as assessor in this competition. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC H.\LL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of £50, £40 and £30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition. Assessor, ^Ir. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last day for questions, i January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by i April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 

IS. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

(Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly' recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.LB.. 4 . before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
for the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theii 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 
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A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.RA., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 

Members’ Column 

MR. H M.^CIXTOSH IF] 

Mr. Hugh XI\ci.\tosh, F.R.I.B.A., of No. i luiperial Buildings, 
East Croydon, has now taken additional offices at .S Princes Street, 
Westminster, S.W.i. Telephone : Victoria 2833. 

PART.XERSHIP, 

Architect, in old-established practice in a large provincial town, 
is open to consider a partnership with a young qualified Architect, 
who must be a lirst-class designer and draughtsman. Capital i? 
not required, but applicant must be willing to work for a probationarv 
period at a nominal salary — .Vpply Box 2216, c 'o Secretarv 
R I.B,.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

CHANGE OF .ADDRESS, 

The office address of Mr. George T. J. Lacev. L R I.B A , is now 
12 Gray's Inn Square, W.C.i. (Telephone- Chancery 8587) 

Mr. O Keith Beattie [L.]. has changed his address fn.m i 
Albany Court A’ard to 62 St. James's Street, S,W. 

E B. Musman [.4], has changed his address from 73 i.i.wer 
Street, W C.i, to 8 Prince’s Street, Westminster. S W.i. 

OFFICE WANTED 

F.R.I.B.A requires small unfurnished office, preferably with use of 
general office W. or W.C. district. Please state full particulars 
with inclusive terms. — Box 9133, c o Secretary R I B..A . Conduit 
Street. W. r. 

OFFICE TO LET. 

Fellow otters light office SWt district, {70 pa inclusive, 
lighting, heating ; use of 'phone and clerical service can he arranged 
on mutual terms, or furnished lioo p.a — Box 4346, c'o Secretary 
R I.B. -A., 9 Conduit Street. W i. 


Minutes VII 

At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, i February 1926, at 8,30 p.m., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 22 Fellows (including 
7 members of the Council), 20 Associates (including 3 members 
of the Council), 8 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and a large 
number of visitors. 

The iMinutes of the Meeting held on 18 January 1926, having 
been published in the Jol'RN.al, were taken as read, confirmed, 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Air. Charles Herbert Ashworth, elected Fellow 1506. 

Mr. Walter Bryan Wood, elected Associate 1881. 

Mr. Francis Spence Baker, elected Associate 1892, Fellow 
1901. Mr. Baker was a Past-President of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, and for a period of 20 
years was R.I.B.A. Hon. .Secretary for Canada, resigning 
the position at the end of last year. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for 
their loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer, were formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent ; — Mr. E. A. Fermaud [F.], Air. John Alurray [F,] 
(Luton), Mr. W. H. Raffles [F.], Captain B. Sevmour Bailv 
[H.], Air. W. B. Edwards [H.]. 

The President, having delivered the Annual Address to 
Students, a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation, 
on the motion of Sir Frank Dicksee [Hon. Associate], President 
of the Royal Academy, seconded by Mr. Joseph Wells, M.A. 
[Hon. Associate], Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

The Presentation of Prizes was then made as follows, in 
accordance with the Award ; 

The Tite Prise : Certificate and £50. — The Tite Certificate 
to Mr. A. Calvaley Cotton. 

The Owen Jones Studentship : Certificate and £ioo.- — The 
Owen Jones Certificate to Air. Ernest Dinkel. 

The R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Studentship : A Gold Medal 
and £250. — The Gold A'ledal and a Silver Medal to Miss 
Doris Lewis [-d.], a Silver Aledal to Air. E. H. Ashburner. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £.50. — The Grissell Gold Aledal 
and a cheque for £50 to Mr. John William Wood. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize (not awarded). — A cheque for 
£15 to Air. Arthur E. Cameron. 

The Ashpitel Prize : Books to the value of £10. — To Air. 
Christopher Green, B.A.Oxon. 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Post-Graduate Students of 
Recognised Schools. — To Aliss Thelma Silcock, of Literpool 
Llniversity School of Architecture. 

The proceedings closed at 9.30 p m. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BA., and crossed. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1925 : 7th, 21st November ; 5th, 
19th December. 1926 ; 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, 20th March; loth, 24th April; 8th, 22nd May; 12th, 
26th June ; 17th July ; 14th August ; i8th September ; 
1 6th October. 
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The International Congress on Architectural 

Education 

Review of the Handbook of Proceedings 

BY THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES [Honorary Felloic] 


T hose who were responsible for the Inter- 
national Congress on Architectural Educa- 
tion, held under the auspices of the Institute, 
ordained that the readers of papers should be 
chosen from architects who were not professors in 
the schools. Perhaps by analog}' the Editor of 
the JouRX.\L entrusts the review of the striking 
record of the Congress to one of the nine Honorary 
Fellows of the Institute who have had no archi- 
tectural training at all. The layman, at any rate, 
often enough the culprit, though sometimes the 
victim of error, is profoundly concerned in the 
subject, and I observe with some regret how seldom 
the need of teaching him was referred to. The 
volume just issued is a fine record of a remarkable 
Congress — discussions and debates, exhibitions of 
work from no less than 52 schools all over the 
world — survev of the past, scrutiny of the present, 
aspirations for the future ; the whole affair was 
planned on large lines, organised with excellent 
judgment, and was happily carried to a successful 
and memorable issue. 

Three central themes were submitted to the 
Congress, past, present and future education — 
texts upon which significant and fruitful contribu- 
tions were based. The past aroused enthusiasm 
among one group, tempered by cautious fear of 
precedent bv the modernist, and openly condemned 
here and there bv the futurists who distrust the 
dead hand in teaching and practice alike. And 
vet there is a constant recurrence of the feeling that, 


even if we must break away from tradition, the old 
builders profited by their familiarity with materials. 
They handled the brick, they studied the craft in 
its infinite scale of variety ; they seem to have 
maintained a standard of workmanship, and an 
intimacy with the manual problems of construction. 
“ Building must be the objective of architectural 
training,” so runs the homily of one speaker ; at 
first sight a truism or joke, but in reality a pungent 
and far-seeing criticism. Another speaker said 
that the student should begin as a bricklaver or 
carpenter ; • again an appeal for study of the 
instruments with which the artist embodies his 
conception. We do not expect the sculptor to 
quarry marble, or the painter to weave canvas, but 
the architect can least afford to be divorced kom 
the realities of his art. 

It would seem that the old system of apprentice- 
hood, which I suppose brought the student into 
close relations with workaday construction, has 
now died out, and the passing of a system upon 
which the triumphs of Mediaevalism were founded 
still causes regret (though I am inclined to suspect 
the old buildings collapsed rather more often than 
we know). In its place we have the Schools. Let 
me take a reasonably insular view of the position. 
How is this country situated, where do our short- 
comings lie, and what remedies are suggested ? 
The U.S.A. has 5,000 students ; ours number less 
than 700, whereas our proportion should be 2,000 
or so, or in any case a much larger number than 
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to-dav, even if we consider the smaller scale of our 
requirement. The merits of the school teaching 
were well emphasised. The teacher is presumably 
more eclectic than the practising architect ; his 
province is to watch the student, to study him, and 
his experience should show him how to detect 
promise, to correct false tendencies, and to bring 
out the best of his pupil’s personality. The 
teacher occupies a fiduciary rather than a financial 
or patronal relation with his pupil, and can combine 
continuity of purpose with flexibility of method, in 
a manner one could not expect from some distin- 
guished practitioner with a formed style and a 
specialised clientele. If therefore the school is to 
be the recognised avenue to the profession, its 
development is a subject to which the Institute is 
wise in giving so much attention. How much 
more necessary is the school in architecture than in 
painting or music. The debased picture or the 
dissonant fugue are easily suppressed : architec- 
ture is neither combustible nor pulpable at will ; it 
is a much more serious affair, more lasting, and 
more widespread. The public should be taught to 
recognise the fact, the architect should welcome it ; 
for architecture requires discipline, since it is funda- 
mentally the public art in which the public is closely 
concerned : and the public should realise how 
deeply it is interested in the genius and personality 
of the teacher. I note in passing the reluctance of 
architects to write about architecture of our own 
day. I always get into trouble about, my hetero- 
doxy, but persevere. 

We must therefore look upon the school as our 
educational unit. In this we are less susceptible 
to French influences than the U.S.A., or other 
countries which have modelled their training on 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The sanity ot the 
French svstem, its logic, its heritage of the Bons 
Sens of the eighteenth centurv have certainly in- 
vested the French method with as much unitv of 
theory and practice, of teacher and builder, as so 
elaborate an organisation can attain. But one 
rather questions their wisdom in making all school 
competitions simultaneous and identical. One 
does not want too much insistence on egalite in the 
progress of the arts, and yet the French have this 
advantage over us, in that they look upon their 
education of the architect as in part the concurrent 


education of the public. We teach our public 
about poetry and music, but uncommonly little 
about architecture. And of course this reacts on 
the art itself. The mischievous and maddening 
apathy of those who commission important build- 
ings, the indolence which too often results in the 
choice of a commonplace rather than a distinguished 
design — all these misfortunes are debited against 
the architect, who gets most of the blame, and 
indeed must bear his share of it, for collectively he 
has done little to stimulate the science of apprecia- 
tion among laymen. Does this over-state the case ? 
I fear not. 

The school will perhaps do something towards 
disseminating a better tone among the public, that 
is to say among potential patrons. To m\' mind it 
is satisfactory that so manv of these schools should 
be allied with L'niversities, for the machine be- 
comes more supple and efficient, the mentality- 
better equipped to grapple with problems which 
are ancillary to the main function of design and 
construction. The school, in fact, is gradually 
merging itself into the wider humanistic province 
of University life. It has to train men in a variety 
of problems which no study of the past can solve — 
new materials and all they connote, the economic 
conditions of our day which are enhanced by high 
costs and scarcity of craftsmen, by legal and 
mechanical complexities, not to mention the inter- 
vention of the engineer. In old days he was a 
military martinet, nowadays he is different, though 
less remote. But while new materials involve new 
methods of construction, the central principles of 
education remain intact, and it is in the develop- 
ment of a few acknowledged principles that pro- 
gress must be sought. 

This volume provides evidence of our vitalitv at 
home, of vigorous movement elsewhere. All agree 
that much has got to be accomplished. Far- 
reaching issues are at stake. The Congress has 
assembled the greatest body of thoughtful and 
stimulating material ever collected on this vital 
subject. A long contest lies before us, and the full 
impact of this svmposium should be widespread. 
I wish the book could be translated into French. 
Meanwhile the Institute has placed the public 
under an obligation for so cogent a statement of 
problems in which the public is deeply concerned. 
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The Old Inns of England* 

BY C. J. TAIT [F.] 


Were there ever such things as the gocd old days ? The 
question is often asked. Professor Richardson and i\Ir. 
Eberlein think quite rightly that there were, or they would 
surely never have written this book. The road by which 
we have come is strewn with useful articles that we have 
cast aside in order that we may win the race, though what 
the race is for we have not time to think. We have lost 
our fur, our teeth, and our claws, as Dean Inge reminds 
us, and while mechanical prcduction has deprived us in 
great measure of the use of our hands, mathematical 
formulae are now seeking to do our thinking work for us. 


see iVIr. Pickwick making the acquaintance of Sam Weller 
in the yard of the White Hart, Tom Pinch journeying from 
Salisbury to London, Nicholas Xickleby at Grantham, 
with its still famous inns, the Angel and the George. 

Dickens's descriptions of coaching incidents and coach- 
ing inns furnish us with the most convincing historical 
episodes of the times, and the present authors have not 
overlooked them. The inn or hostelry is one of the most 
human of our social institutions. It is the place where 
the stranger is cared for, according to its original meaning. 
In no Parliament House was there ever gathered such 



The E.\gle Y.vrd, C.\mbridge 
{The English Inn, Past and Present) 


The old days were brave days when results were not 
achieved without effort, nor indeed without adventure, 
and judged upon their merits they may still command 
our admiration. They at any rate contained the material 
from which romances are made. We read with a thrill of 
Tom Brown’s first journey to Rugby. We watch him 
swallowing down his breakfast in the candle-lighted coffee 
room of the Peacock Inn, Islington, for the morning is 
early, and then away upon the Great North Road. We 


*The English Inn, Past and Present. By E. Richardson 
and H. D. Ebe lein. B. T. Batifo d, Ltd 

The Old Tins of Kent. By D. C. Maynard. Philip 
Allan & Co. 


representatives of the people as collected in the Tabard, 
when “ longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.” 

It is in story and romance that the inn and its associa- 
tions are enshrined, and this spirit has been well guarded 
by Mr. Richardson and Mr. Eberlein. But much infor- 
mation is also given us of historical and antiquarian 
interest. The development of the inn is sketched from 
the days when the Church dispensed the duties of magis- 
trates and municipalities. It was a “ church house ” and 
the name is still retained at Holne, upon the moor above 
Ashburton, while portions of the George at St. Albans 
still mark the period when it was an appanage of the 
monastery. Dignitaries of the Church saw nothing 
equivocal in augmenting their receipts by the sale of 
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wholesome home-brew. There is a distinction between 
the ale-house and the inn. The functions of the former 
were local, but it was the business of the latter to provide 
a night’s rest for the traveller, and thus it became a most 
important link in the chain of communications. 
Its ultimate prosperity must have owde much to those 
great road makers Wade and Macadam, whereby 
travelling became something of a pleasure as well as a 
necessity. 

The care of the traveller, embodied in the office of host, 
necessarily extended itself to the care of his beast, which 
was the charge of the ostler. The term, despite the loss of 
the initial letter, implies responsibilities similar to those 


as he gathered up his pair and dashed down the hill from 
Mount Pleasant and up the other side into Gray’s Inn 
Pane, when it was nothing more than a lane. Coaches 
continued to run from some railway terminus to outlying 
centres as they did from Barnstaple to Lynmouth, but 
there can be none left upon the road now save for the 
purpose of excursions. I’he old coaching houses, whence 
the stages set forth upon their several roads, such as the 
Bull and Gate, Aldersgate Street, the Saracen’s Head on 
Snow Hill, and the Golden Cross, where Nelson's Column 
stands, are now but names to conjure with. 

The illustrations, which include photographs and re- 
prcductions from old prints and drawings, would alone 



The LE.«HErt Bottle, CoBH.tM 
(The Old Inns of Kent) 


of his master and marks the importance attaching to this 
function of the hostelry. When saddle-horse, chaise and 
stage coach were eclipsed by the enterprise of Brunei, 
the stage inn became at once nothing more than a beer 
house or closed its doors entirely. 

Among the London inns the galleried yard has departed, 
there being no further use for it. Many examples sur- 
vived to modern times and will be remembered by some 
readers. The White Hart in the Borough was standing 
in the ’eighties and the Bell in Holborn still later. The 
Angel, the Nag’s Head and IMother Red Cap continued to 
mark stages in the Metropolis, but they were stages 
traversed by omnibus, not by coach. There was no guard 
in a red coat armed with a blunderbuss. Yet in a humble 
way these vehicles carried on custom and tradition. 
Passengers could still watch the process of changing 
horses. Seated beside the driver, they could feel a thrill 


provide an entertainment, while in conjunction with the 
text we feel that an adequate tribute has been paid to the 
modes and manners of our predecessors. 

Professor Richardson's gift of enthusiam is both 
known and admired. It is a gift that serves him in his 
search for material and in his manner of presenting it. 
It sen-es him not only in regarding the past but also the 
present, since it enables him to picture the inn still main- 
taining its position as a social institution, though the 
amenities of the parlour have been exchanged for those 
of the lounge, and the grunt of the engine, rather than the 
sibilations of the ostler, is heard from the yard. And so 
the book concludes with a list of motor routes which will 
enable the holidaymaker to establish a personal acquaint- 
ance with these relics of a bygone time. 

Professor Richardson takes to the road with something 
of the airs of a Claude Duval. Mr. Maynard pursues the 
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even tenor of his way along Watling Street, or among the 
hop gardens, upon an ambling pad. He is, of course, 
actually steering an Austin or some such machine, and 
the reader must contrive to reconcile the old with the 
new. He writes an itinerary which will be especially 
appreciated by the Kentish man. Whether we call the 
highway Watling Street, or whether we call it the Dover 
Road, we must recall episodes that are landmarks m our 
country’s history. The news of Agincourt travelled along 
Watling Street, of Waterloo along the Dover Road. The 
inns, if not the buildings now standing, must be as old as 
the roads, and they afford the author ample material for 


gossip and information. We are, of course, in the imme- 
diate environment of Dickens, and we no sooner enter 
Rochester than we meet Jingle. Must we accept Mr. 
Maynard’s explanation of the sign which identifies 
Rochester’s famous mn ? To derive bull from bulla as in 
Papal-bull, while it may suggest ecclesiastical proprietor- 
ship, is to break up a happy famih . I wonder what the 
Red Lion, the White Hart and the Spotted Dog have to 
say about it. The book is illustrated by photographs 
and pen and ink drawings by the author, which are wortht' 
of better printing than they have received in some 
instances. 
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The Warping of Wood 

BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE 


B eing engaged at present in writing a book for 
artists, I found it necessary to go into the question of 
the warping of the wood panels on which pictures 
are painted, and, not finding any ven,- definite information 
available, devised the following apparatus for testing the 
amount of warping of panels under different conditions. 

The panels were 12 inches each way and I had a tin 
box made iil inches by til inches and 4 inches deep 
with a broad brass flange attached around the top. I 
then took a sheet of rubber 14 inches each way, cut out 
the centre, and cemented the rubber strip on to the edge 
of the panel, just as one would mount a water-colour 
picture on to a cardboard mount. The panel with this 
rubber strip was then laid on the top of the box, another 
brass flange laid on the rubber and the two flanges pressed 
together with brass screw clips. The box was thus closed 
by a lid, the panel, the rubber margin, and the brass 
flange resembling a picture, mounted on a mount, and 
surrounded by a frame, and the wood was free to expand, 
contract, and warp in any direction. 

Water was put inside the tin box so that the lower 
surface of the panel was exposed to air saturated with 
moisture, while the upper surface was exposed to the air of 
the room. After exposure for about 24 hours to moisture 
the panel was taken out, placed on a sheet of plate glass, 
and the amount of warp that had taken place measured 
with a steel rule. Readings with a wet and dry bulb 
thermometer placed above the box showed no very great 
change in the amount of moisture in the atmosphere 
during the experiments. 

The first experiment was made with a white wood panel 
supplied by a reputable artist colourman and it may be 
taken as consisting of what is regarded as properly 
seasoned wood. The amount of warp amounted to 12 
millimetres or approximately half an inch, the thickness of 
this panel being 5 millimetres. 

The next experiment was with a mahogany panel, 
3 millimetres thick, cut from a piece of mahogany which 
had been cut and seasoned for some three years. The 
amount of warp in this case amounting to 9 milli- 
metres. As this panel was thinner and therefore 
should have warped more than the white wood panel, 
this showed superiority of the mahogany over the white 
wood. 

The next experiment was made with a mahogany panel 
also 3 millimetres thick and cut from an old piece of 
second-hand mahogany at last twenty years old. The 
warp in this case only amounted to 5'5 millimetres, show- 
ing the superiority of this old mahogany and therefore the 
length of time that is required for a piece of wood to 
become thoroughly well seasoned. It is usually stated in 
the textbooks that the seasoning of wood is merely a 
matter of the drying out of sap, but I do not think this is 
all the story. Apparently by long exposure to air the 
wood cells become less sensitive to change in the moisture 
of the atmosphere, losing probably their hygroscopic 
properties. 

My third experiment was made with a piece of three-ply 


woods millimetres thick supplied by the Venesta Company 
and made from Alder wood. This only warped 
2 1 millimetres, showing a superiority to even the old 
mahogany. 

These experiments had been made in each case by 
saturating the under surface of the wood by moisture. It 
seemed, therefore, interesting to see what would happen 
when the conditions were reversed, by putting dry cal- 
cium chloride inside the box so as to expose the under 
surface of the panel to dry air. When this experiment 
was tried on the three-ply panel it warped 5'5 millimetres, 
showing that, with the balance of moisture which it con- 
tained, it was more sensitive to drying than it was to 
wetting. 

The next question which I proceeded to investigate was 
the relation between the amount of warping and the thick- 
ness of the panel. For this purpose I had two other 
panels cut from the same piece of old mahogany, one 6 
millimetres and the other 12 millimetres thick. The 
amount of warping was 3 5 millimetres and 2 5 milli- 
metres, so that if we arrange these in order we have for the 
3 millimetres thick a warp of 5‘5 ; for the 6 millimetres 
thick a warp of 3’5, and for the 12 millimetres thick a warp 
of 2'5 . It is evident that the thicker the panel the less the 
warping and the curvature, but it is not inversely propor- 
tional to the thickness of the panel. As a first approxi- 
mation, it is probable that if A is the length of the piece 
of wood along the grain, B measures the total amount of 
contraction on one side and expansion on the other of a 
piece of wood of length A, and C is the thickness of the 
wood. 


R the radius of curvature is = ^^x® 

B 


and that for a thickness C’, = ''^B ^ 


so that 




Consequently the ratio of the radii of cur\'ature for dif- 
ferent thicknesses depends on the actual amount of con- 
traction as well as on the thickness of the panel. Assuming 
that a piece of wood is thoroughly seasoned it is evident 
that there is much less curvature in a thick panel, which 
confirms the mediaeval practice of using a panel for even 
small pictures at least i inch thick. 

Finally, to get a good comparison between plywood and 
old mahogany, I tested a birch wood panel from the 
Venesta Company of 12 millimetres thickness. The warp 
in this case was only i millimetre. 

The next question investigated was the protective value 
of different treatments in order to reduce warping, and for 
this purpose the white wood panels were used. Satura- 
tion of a panel on both sides with a weak solution of resin 
caused veiy- little improvement. A panel sized and then 
coated on each side with one coat of Ripolene enamel, 
only warped 5 millimetres instead of 12 millimetres, 
showing the protective value of a coat of oil or varnish paint. 


H 2 
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An interesting question here arises as to how far a coat 
of varnish or paint on one side is beneficial, the other side 
being exposed to moisture. It is quite possible that 
coating on one side is beneficial as it will tend to cause the 
wood to get evenly saturated with moisture throughout. 
Another of the white wood panels was therefore treated 
with enamel paint on one side only, and the other unpro- 
tected side exposed to moisture with the following result, 
that it warped 8 millimetres instead of 12 millimetres. 

The apparatus is obviously capable of improvement. 
With a view to obtaining exact results a double box should 
be used so as to expose the one side of the panel to satu- 
rated air and the other to dry air, thus getting rid of the 
error due to the changes in the moisture of the air of the 
room, and a registering instrument could easily be attached 
so that the amount of warp could be measured without 
taking the panel from the double box. 

It ought to be possible in an apparatus of this kind and 
with panels cut to a standard thickness to define the 
properties of different kinds of wocd, and the results 
obtained by different methods of seasoning, so that when 
wood is to be used for the panelling of a room or some 
such similar purpose it could be purchased on a definite 
specification. 

These experiments were carried out to get a little 
practical information for the artist, and do not pretend to 
be exhaustive, but the results seem to me of some general 
interest to architects, and, at any rate, they suggest a 
method which, if carried out on more exact lines, would, 
I think, give them very valuable information. 

Reviews 

OXFORD RENOWNED. By L. Rice-Oxley. Illus- 
trated by A. B. K 7 iapp-Fisher. Methuen. 1925. 

The quaint title of this book is justified on the title- 
page by an apt quotation from Shakespeare — 

“ I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and things of fame 
That do renown this city.” 

The author, a resident son of O.xford, has a nice 
understanding of the esthetic value of the buildings 
which he describes. His appreciation of the Ratcliffe 
Camera is delightful : 

“ A great building has, no doubt, a kind of personality 
— a personality, too, which is not shallow and obvious, 
but very complex and many-sided. There are times 
when the Camera does look very comfortable, very do- 
mestic, very like a jolly English farmer ; there are times 
when it assumes enormous grandeur and seems to be, as 
it were, a presiding genius. But, whatever mood it is in, 
it is always dignified, never a trace about it of trickery or 
vulgarity or striving after effect.” 

Wadham, perhaps the most completely satisfying col- 
lege in Oxford, is sympathetically dealt with by Mr. 
Rice-Oxley. He tells us that medireval tradition was 
strictly follow ed in the lay-out of this early seventeenth- 


century building, and that, therefore, the Warden’s 
rooms were placed over the entrance gateway. Thev 
were soon moved elsewhere, as was the case in every 
other college, with the exception of New College. 
After the Warden’s lodgings at Wadham were moved 
to the north-west corner of the quadrangle. Sir 
Christopher Wren occupied the room with the oriel 
window over the gateway. 

Mr. Rice-Oxley has a kindly word for the majority of 
the recent buildings in Oxford : and, in a footnote to 
his description of the east end of Beaumont Street — 
that war zone of the Battle of the Styles — he savs that 
nowadays, “ whatever be the faults of modern work, 
architects serve art rather than archreologv and do not 
waste their powers in a ridiculous conflict of styles.” 

It is forty yeafs ago since Dean Burgon preached a 
sermon in New College Chapel, which was afterwards 
printed, largely circulated and dedicated to ” The 
Mothers of England.” This sermon laid down the 
axiom that “ to educate young women like young men 
and with young men, is a thing inexpedient and immo- 
dest.” A great many things have happened since then ; 
and, among them, some very pleasant buildings have 
arisen for the women’s colleges at Oxford. But one 
thing has not happened as chronicled by Mr. Rice- 
Oxley — usually so accurate in his designation of 
buildings to their respective architects — Mr. Basil 
Champneys did not design Girton College, Cambridge. 

Buildings are not the only things treated of in this 
admirable guide to the enjoyment of the treasures of 
Oxford. The water-colour drawings of the Ashmolean 
Museum — perhaps the best collection outside London 
— are especially noticed, and many people will agree 
with the author when he says that he would rather have 
one of Turner’s early water-colours than a hundred of 
his later. 

There are some good stories about old Oxford 
worthies, and Max Beerbohm’s description of the rail- 
way station as the last enchantment of the Middle Age 
in Oxford is duly recorded. 

The book is illustrated by a dozen reproductions in 
colour, and by others in monotone from drawings by 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher. A photograph of Edward 
Pierce’s bust of Sir Christopher Wren in the Ashmolean 
IMuseum is included, as is also a monotone reproduc- 
tion of Peter de Wint’s spacious view of “ Oxford from 
the West,” w hich belongs to the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press. Air. Knapp-Fisher’s illustrations, 
always well drawn, sedate and delightfully composed, 
are perhaps most successful in his simpler subjects. 
Such a drawing as “ The Jolly Farmers,” with its pat- 
tern of roofs and chimneys and its low connecting 
shadow, is entirely satisfactory. But in the more elabo- 
rate subjects, such as “ Alagdalen Tower and Bridge,” 
or “ Brasenose College quadrangle and the Radcliffe 
Camera,” he seems to fail in getting his planes aright. 
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The more distani buildings are as fully “ detailed ” as 
those in the foreground, and appear to the eye to be of 
equal importance and weight. Some allowance must be 
made for the effect of colour translation, which is inevit- 
able in the reproduction of a water colour by mechanical 
means. Yet the monotones are more attractive and have 
none of the effect of flatness possessed by some of the 
coloured plates. The drawing of Wadham College from 
the garden is a good example of Mr. Knapp-Fisher’s 
sensitive drawing and happy composition. 

Sydney D. Kitson [F.l. 

CONSETT URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. Pre- 
liminary Report on Internal Improvement Scheme. 
By R. Hardy-Syms, F.S.I., i\I.S A. 

It is generally admitted that town planning legislation 
in this country has up to the present been sadly deficient 
on two \ital matters, namely, in the provision of powers 
for local authorities to plan built up areas, and in restrict- 
ing the obligation to prepare town planning schemes 
only to those towns that possess 20,000 or more inhabitants. 
By the time that any community has reached this size, 
we usually find that much damage has been done, 
opportunities have been missed, and vested interests 
are strong enough to resist any civic improvements 
that may entail change of values. 

It is interesting, therefore, to hear of a reconstruction 
scheme that is being carried out independently of the 
Act by a small industrial town of only 13,000 inhabitants — 
interesting, moreover, from the fact that the very core 
of this small town will be remodelled on generous lines 
to the extent that a civic centre, a market place, and an 
efficient system of arteries will take the place of a dreary 
area of mean dwellings. 

The town of Consett, which is the magnetic centre 
of the mining communities in the north-west of the 
county of Durham, came into being when the Derwent 
Iron Company began to work ironstone in 1841. The 
story of its haphazard growth is a repetition of what 
happened in so many other spots during the in- 
dustrial revolution ; but, happily not too late, expert 
advice on its future development was obtained, and 
Mr. Hardy-SjTns was called in as consultant ; his 
preliminary report on an internal improvement scheme 
is the result. In it he diagnoses the ailments from which 
this little town suffers , points out the various malformations 
and strangled arteries that are the cause of its disease, 
and he outlines his proposals for an admirable recon- 
struction scheme, with a full knowledge of the limitations 
of the town’s finances. 

As IMr. Hardy-SvTiis has devoted much time to the 
study of road construction and arterial sy.stems in general, 
it follows that his recommendations for the reorganization 
of the traffic plan of Consett should be the most valuable 
part of his report. Mindful, too, of the anticipated 
increase in public and private motor V'ehicles, he has 
tackled the problem of parking spaces with imagination 
and on an adequate scale ; and his proposed layout of 
the new' market place follows the best traditions of old 
provincial towns. “ Through ” traffic has been excluded 
from the market, which is conveniently adjacent to the 


busy traffic junction and civic centre, and the ground 
levels throughout the scheme are very carefully considered. 
One might, how-ever, suggest that in the final report 
the author should suppress one of the two competitive 
domes that divide one's interest between two public 
buildings, and which thus destroy the unity of the 
composition. I’he market place would also gain in 
dignity by the omission of setbacks in the flanking building. 
It is also questionable whether tree planting on busy 
pavements within twelve feet of shop fronts is altogether 
desirable. As the author was only called m to advise 
on the central portion of the town, no reference is made 
to the reservation of a surrounding belt for agriculture 
and playing fields ; this will be an obviously desirable 
feature, in view of the town’s rapid grow'th, and it could 
no doubt be acquired now' by the Council at very little 
cost and as a commercial proposition. 

The Report is well illustrated by fourteen photographs 
and clearly drawn diagrams, 5 nd the town of Consett 
IS to be congratulated on the acquisition of such an 
excellent preliminary plan on which to work, and on the 
courage it shows in taking prompt steps to put that plan 
into execution. W. Hardin'G Thompson [ 4 .]. 

Correspondence 

“THE ARCHITECT AND HIS WORK.” 

50 Cnokridge Street, Leeds. 

12 February 1926. 

The Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — “ The Architect and his Work ” pamphlet 
meets a real need. 

In a general way an architect can send this to his client 
with his compliments, and so inform him of the correct 
procedure in building operations. 

There is, however, only one flaw in it, in my humble 
opinion, which I think should be obviated in further edi- 
tions — namely, the inconsistency of the commission fees, 
pages 15 and 16. I refer to the sliding scale below £2,000. 
This IS as it ought to be, but might be made more forcible, 
by the reason for it being stated. The reading and argu- 
ment goes w'eil, as far as where the architect “ saves his 
employer Jji ,000” — by his skill. 

Let It stop there ; we do not want a sliding scale on 
works over 45,000 to £20,000 or more, but to be consistent 
we ought to expect it, and many clients W'ill exact it — be- 
cause “it is reasonable in a general way.” — ^Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Herbert M.arten [L.]. 


THE LIBRARY. 

O.STM.A.RKBAUTEN. Statebau in einer Mittelstadt von 
Maitin Kiessling, qto. Stuttgart, 1925. 9s. 5 d. [Julius 
Hoffmann.] 

This hook deals with modern housing in the neighbourhood 
of Frankfurt, and touches on all its aspects from layout to 
detail. Its most interesting illustrations are certainly those 
of architectural detail, which include some of intricate animal 
capitals, and some of doors, up the jambs of which crawl 
thin plastic plants. It is well presented and derives a dis- 
tinctive appearance from the Jact that some of its photographs 
are covered with a strong brilliance curiously like Dutch 
painting. I. M. C. 
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Some Problems in the Construction of Buildings 

Considered Experimentally 

DISCUSSION ON PROFESSOR E. G. COKER’S PAPER (See Journal, 6 February, pp. 209-225) 

(-MR. ARTHUR KEEN IN THE CHAIR) 


Professor E. G. COKER explained that the origin of his 
lecture was due to the extension of the buildings in which 
the gathering had met. These buildings (a part of Uni- 
versity College) were extended about four years ago, and 
as they were erected on an old foundation, a good many 
problems arose which seemed of interest and had to be 
settled as they came along. He then resolved that as soon 
as opportunity occurred he would try and solve some of 
those problems for his owp information, especially as they 
seemed to be of scientific interest, if not of practical im- 
portance. It was difficult, however, to make experiments 
on buildings themselves because the apparatus required 
was so large and the loads which had to be put upon the 
brickwork and masonr>' so tremendous. He therefore 
considered the question of some other way of working out 
the stresses for any particular load, and to this end used 
models of celluloid or other transparent material and sub- 
jected them to various compressions to show by means of 
polarised light the conditions of stress which developed. 
He illustrated by means of a projection polariscope how, as 
the load increased, the colour of the object as shown on 
the screen altered in the prismatic sequence, first to white, 
then to yellow, red, purple, and finally blue, denoting 
stresses of varying severity, which are followed by other 
sequences denoting stresses of still greater magnitude, 
each of which can be interpreted in numerical measure 
by comparison with a loaded tension or compression 
member. 

In order to obtain these effects it was necessart' to use 
light which vibrated in one particular plane. Ordinaiy- 
light vibrated perpendicularly to the line of propagation, 
but in all directions around that line. If a prism were 
taken which would cause light to vibrate in a single plane 
an undulating wave was obtained which, when it pene- 
trated any piece of transparent material, passed through it 
just like ordinary light. When, however, a load was 
applied to the material, the light broke into two wave 
systems, one vibrating in a direction along and the other 
in a direction perpendicular to the principal stress. This 
light emerged as a two-wave system, and in proportion 
to the magnitude of the stresses there was a certain lag 
in their relation to one another. Two waves of light in 
planes at right angles would ha\e no effect upon each 
other, and therefore it was necessary to obtain inter- 
ference by the interposition of another prism, which had 
the property of selecting components of these two waves 
in its own principal plane. The result was that the two 
waves which finally struggled through were in the same 
plane, in which case they could interfere with one another, 
and, on account of the lag between them, they gave on 
the screen a colour effect which denotes stress difference. 
Information as to the direction of the stress was obtained 
by noticing the dark bands which moved round with the 


axial turning of the prism. These marked the places 
where the directions of principal stress were the same as 
the principal plane of the prism, thereby furnishing a map 
of the directions. 

The lecturer proceeded to give various examples, 
which he illustrated by experiments with polarised light 
and by diagrammatic slides. He showed in the first 
instance a model of a monolitic wall and worked out the 
directions and magnitudes of the stresses, in the region 
which included the footings. The more precise measure- 
ment of the stress distribution at particular points was 
given on tbe diagrammatic slides (without the help of which 
it is difficult to give any intelligible idea of tbe various 
examples). The stresses were measured on many different 
sections and the distributions obtained were shown. 
The effect of projections and of their subsequent removal 
was exhibited. It was also pointed out how maximum 
stress occurred at the junction of the wall with the footing ; 
the stress at the junction was more than twice, nearly 
three times, the normal stress. Longitudinal stresses 
measured along the centre of the wall showed that the 
normal stress gradually changed to a smaller amount 
at the footings wall, accompanied by a variable cross 
stress ip the region of the change of cross section. Of 
special interest was the tracing of stresses in cases in 
which one was obliged to put the footing on one side only, 
but the lecturer explained that owing to experimental 
conditions this particular work was not so closely in 
accord with ordinary practice as in other cases. 

He dealt also with the question of openings in the walls, 
and the tracing of the consequential stresses. Here again, 
owing to the conditions of the experiment, he could not 
use perfectly square corners, because on placing a load 
on them the stresses in the corners mounted up so con- 
siderably that the material became quite plastic ; there- 
fore he had rounded the comers to ease the stress and 
make it measurable, and, of course, this condition did not 
correspond to practice. He then illustrated the stress 
distribution resulting from a single square hole on the 
vertical wall. An interesting point here was that at the 
central cross section there was a variable compression 
stress with very little cross stress, so that in the case of a 
wall of not very great width the stress was simply a straight 
line following practically the straight-line law. One got 
with two window openings a rather more complicated 
pattern, and again he showed the lines of principal 
stresses in this arrangement and the curve of distribution. 
The colour values once more gave a very good picture of 
what was really happening. 

The next question of considerable interest was that of 
cornices, and the effect of cornices upon stresses. It was 
a very' interesting circumstance that if one had a w'all in 
which there was a discontinuity of this kind, the intensity 
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of stress in that wall was very much greater just at the 
face. Where, for architectural reasons, a projection was 
made, that projection caused a very considerable increase 
of stress in the face of the wall. He showed some curves 
obtained by his assistant, IMiss Harris, all of which had 
been proved to be of a \ery considerable order of accuracy. 
At the top face there was a very considerable stress, and 
the measurements were repeated almost exactly in the 
bottom face, although the projection was very unsv*m- 
metrical. The curves showed that practically any cornice, 
no matter of what shape, would give much the same dis- 
tribution, and at about 1,500 pounds per square inch 
average load one would get about 2,700 pounds per 
square inch at the outer faces of the joints both at top and 
bottom as he indicated. The reason for this high in- 
tensity of stress was, he thought, quite clear. If one had 
an ordinary rectangular block with plane faces and it was 
loaded top and bottom, the block would be shortened 
equally all over, but with a projecting comice the shorten- 
ing of the block must necessarily be uneven and this 
caused an increase of stress on certain parts and especially 
at the face of the wall. At the conclusion of his lecture 
Professor Coker showed coloured lantern slides of the 
various models which he had prepared in case the experi- 
ments with the polarised light proved unsuccessful, but 
none of these were actuallv required. 

Mr. W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F.] ; I do not 
think I have ever attended a lecture which has opened up 
a wider range of thought. I feel that 1 have attended a 
kind of post-graduate lecture, and having used that ex- 
pression I may say that I have often thought that we as 
architects have been backward in this matter of post- 
graduate education. After we have passed our examina- 
tions and have got into practice it never occurs to us to 
continue our studies in a serious and methodical way. It 
is the rarest thing to hear of any architects coming to a 
lecture like this in order to keep themselves in touch with 
what, for instance, the engineers are doing. 

It is more and more necessary for us architects to keep 
in touch with engineers. Our civilisation is getting in- 
creasingly more complex, and it is becoming more difficult 
for us as architects to deal with the problems which are 
continually arising in respect of building construction. 
We can only tackle them by going hand in hand with the 
engineers, and asking them to help us with their specialised 
knowledge. But it is essential for us not to leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of the engineers, otheiwise we 
ourselves will be in their hands ! We must, generally 
speaking, know how things are going so that we may keep 
control, as the architect should, of the whole of the work 
in connection with his profession. 

As I was looking at the slides this evening. Professor 
Richardson, who was sitting next to me, remarked how 
valuable all this would be in connection with the work at 
St. Paul’s. I think that was a very illuminating remark. 

I really do think that we have something here which mat- 
in its further developments assist such work as is being 
carried on at Wren’s Cathedral. 

Coming to smaller matters which are under our own 
observation from day to day, it struck me again and again 
how these coloured slides throw new light upon the various 
defects that we are continually coming across in the 


buildings upon which 'we have to advise and report, 
especially in such cases as those in which we find not only 
the usual crack in the window sill, but also the crack at 
the bottom of the jamb. It has often puzzled me why 
there should be a crack at the bottom of the jamb just 
above the window-sill. I think we have had it explained 
to us this evening. 

This lecture puts us architects in somewhat of a diffi- 
culty. It seems to me that in order to design our buildings 
with the greatest safety and accuracy we have got to do 
without external and without internal angles ! I do not 
know how this may be brought about, but in view of 
future developments in reinforced concrete — which is 
only yet in its infancy — it is really a question whether the 
arrangement of lines which we have had suggested to us 
this evening is not probably a wise thing for us to consider. 

One further point — a point of criticism. I was sur- 
prised, in the example of the cornices, to see that there was 
a slight stress at the joints at the top and bottom. I 
should like that explained, because if the joints -were in 
definite contact it seems to me the stress would be trans- 
ferred without diminution or change, and yet as far as I 
interpreted the coloured slide there was a diminution 
of stress just at the joints, both in the stone above and in 
the stone below. 

It is with unusual pleasure that I move the vote of 
thanks to Professor Coker. 

Dr. OSCAR FABER [Honorary Associate] : I have 
very great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Professor Coker for what has obviously been a lecture of 
the very greatest interest to all of us. 1 think perhaps we 
do not always realise to what extent progress is dependent 
on the work of the laboratory. Seme of us have a kind 
of feeling that so long as we do enough work in actual 
practice we shall get to know a lot about any subject which 
our work covers. That is true up to a point, but the factor 
of safety which we have to employ in actual practice, neces- 
sary as that factor is, has the unfortunate effect of obscur- 
ing the scientific points which underlie what 1 may call 
the experiments. We put up a certain wall with a certain 
footing, and we find that the wall carries its load perfectly 
safely, and we are satisfied. We never really know 
whether the factor of safety on the wall is four or whether 
It is forty, and therefore we may make considerable errors 
in our calculations. It is really only in the laboratory 
that we are in a position to make experiments in such a wav 
as to tell us something definite. 

Professor Coker has evolved one ingenious method of 
making such experiments. I have also been fortunate in 
having a laboratory at my disposal where I have made 
experiments. I have rather chosen the other method of 
making test specimens and testing them structurally, and 
thus learning very- accurately the present stresses of the 
materials I was employing. By measuring verv accuratelv 
the load at which a particular structure failed I was able 
to arrive at a more or less exact idea of what the actual 
stresses were in a structure of very complicated shape. I 
would like to say that, apart from the verv great interest 
of these experiments, architects, I think, are often disposed 
to imagine that they have a monopoly of beautv in this 
world ; but the experiments we have seen this afternoon 
show that the scientist’s work is also filled with beauty ; 
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it may not be a beauty of quite tbe same kind, but never- 
theless it is a very real and dominating beauty. One can 
well imagine the zest with which a man, carrying on these 
experiments, would continue them entirely for the intrin- 
sic beauty of the work he is doing. 

The lecturer mentioned the curious point that if you 
vars’ the section of a member carrying stress by a projec- 
tion containing a sharp angle the stress in that angle will 
be infinite. That is a very curious point. It is perfectly 
true, of course, and it is a thing that can quite easily be 
demonstrated .by very simple mathematical treatment. 
But I think practical people are entitled to draw certain 
conclusions from that. If the stress with a projection at 
a definitely sharp angle is infinite in that corner, and yet 
this member does not fail — for, of course, the structure 
does not fail — then the question arises, if you round that 
corner to a certain definite radius and you get a stress 
which now is by no means infinite but is very much greater 
than the ordinary stress, does it definitely follow that that 
high stress is dangerous ? The infinitely high stress is 
proved by everyday practice not to be dangerous. Does 
It follow that the other stress also is dangerous ? 

Personally I think that these experiments do suffer from 
a particular defect which, I believe, applies to this method 
of testing, particularly when used in connection with 
brittle materials such as we commonly employ in our 
practice. To make these experiments it is necessary that 
you make your model of a transparent material, and I 
believe the material Professor Coker uses is a kind of 
celluloid. Celluloid has substantially the same strength 
in tension and compression. But the materials which we 
use have a compressive strength of appro.ximately ten 
times the tensile strength. When you get antwhere near 
conditions of failure that fact alters the distribution of 
stresses very markedly indeed. If you take an ordinary 
plane concrete beam, for e.xample, and calculate the load 
it ought to carry when you know its tensile stress and 
compressive stress you will find in practice that it will 
carry two or three times that load owing to the change in 
the distribution of stress that takes place due, again, to 
the great difference between the tensile and compressive 
stresses. You cannot make accurate experiments on the 
brittle materials we use in practice without taking that 
factor into account, and the particular specimens used in 
these tests do not take it into account. 

Then, again, when you are dealing with structures 
consisting of hard blocks and softer joints, other problems 
arise. Take a footing of ordinary brickwork. The 
footing IS not one monolithic structure. You are dealing 
with definite bricks laid in definite joints, and the yield 
you get in y'our joint does to a large extent do away with 
that large stress which you get in the angle. I would 
rather put this question in other words : if vou have a 
definite wall, say a 14-inch wall, which would safely carry, 
for example, 30 tons per square foot. Professor Coker has 
shown that at the bottom there may be two or three times 
the normal stress of the footing ; but can we imagine that 
the wall actually in practice would be very much weaker 
at the footing than it would be higher up ? In other 
words, if y'ou build a certain piece of wall 14 inches thick, 
and \'ou put it into your testing machine, do you think 
that if you provided that wall in your testing machine 
with a footing it would fail at a smaller load ? 


That is the point I had in mind when I mentioned 
before that there is another method of testing these things 
which in some respects is superior. Personally' I do not 
think that the wall, if provided with a footing, would fail 
at any smaller load. I had a very' curious experience once 
with a concrete structure which produced a crack that I 
found great difficulty in explaining, but it is explained 
entirelv bv this question of projection. It was a case of a 
concrete pillar which had a bracket built on to it, on this 
bracket was resting a concrete beam, and there was an 
expansion ioint. The beam was provided with a casting 
with a circular bottom, and that casting transferred its 
load on to another casting resting on a bracket. The 
stress at one point was kept down to 600 pounds per 
square inch, which was quite a moderate stress, and yet 
curiously enough every' one of the stanchions and brackets 
so placed — there was a large number of them in the build- 
ing — developed a hair crack at one particular part. I had 
.great difficulty' in explaining this. When I found it I 
first put a tremendous amount of reinforcement across the 
line of that crack, but it persisted. E'ventually I saw what 
was happening. This inside length of concrete was 
acting as a strut in one direction and was subject to a 
stress which caused a small but definite amount of shorten- 
ing. But the other piece of concrete outside was not 
subject to any stress, and therefore there was no tendency 
for that to be shortened. Consequently there was a 
definite tendency' for this outer piece to shear on the plane. 
We should have avoided these cracks entirely if we had 
made our structure smaller and had omitted the pro- 
jection. There are many' cases in which the projection 
which y'ou put in over and above what is necessary' to 
carry your stress is a definite source of weakness. The 
redundant material will shear off, and may drop and hurt 
somebody. With the projection omitted the concentra- 
tion of stress would not involve such a risk. 

Mr. P. J. WALDR.'\M [L.] : In supporting the vote of 
thanks, I should like to say that I have a very keen 
recollection of some invaluable assistance that Professor 
Coker gave through me during the War. It was in con- 
nection with that most interesting problem, the production 
of steel aeroplanes, which was one of tremendous difficulty. 
.All the nations were experiencing difficulty in the pro- 
duction of aeroplanes in wood, and it fell to my' lot to be 
connected with their production in steel, a matter which, 
of course, had to be carried on with the most extreme 
secrecy'. I solicited Professor Coker’s assistance, and he 
gave It to me with both hands. Many of the problems 
about which we have heard this afternoon came up for 
discussion during the tests which he then carried out. 
Some of these apparently theoretical questions which 
may have seemed to us to-day rather remote from the 
actual conditions of building were then of the most 
intense importance. The assistance which Professor 
Coker gave me led to the result that the efforts of the 
people who were endeavouring to make steel aeroplanes 
quietly' succeeded. At last on one memorable day' in 
1918 I heard that orders for aeroplanes in this country 
had been quadrupled. 

Dr. Faber has suggested that experiments on celluloid 
might prove to be misleading when the results were 
applied to reinforced concrete. But I can certainly' say 
that investigations of stress distribution proved on test 
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to be absolutely correct as regards wood, and also as 
regards steel. As architects we should not look too much 
askance at the investigation of matters which seem to he 
rather remote from what we consider to be practical 
considerations. iMay I strongly suggest that although 
some of us may not have considered the experiments 
shown to-day, interesting as they are, to be very closely 
in touch with the problems with which we have to deal, 
yet it is possible that we may find their practical applica- 
tion next door to us after all. 

Incidentallv it was interesting to note that the nitro- 
cellulose model was loaded to 587 lbs. per square inch. 
This was equal to no less than 37^ tons per square foot 
whilst the maximum intensity noted of i ,785 lbs. per square 
inch represents 1 14 tons per square foot. In view of the 
L.C.C. limit of 12 tons per square foot on concrete, these 
figures show ed that the experimental loadings enabled very 
real stresses to he studied. 

Mr. E. FIANDER ETCHELLS : I also rise with that 
diffidence referred to by previous speakers, but there are 
still several points to which special attention should be 
invited. 

We are sometimes advised that vertical pressures are 
transmitted through supporting materials at angles of dis- 
persion of 45 degrees, and we are sometimes told ot angles 
as great as 60 degrees from the vertical ; but Professor 
Coker's illuminated and illuminating photographs of mate- 
rials under stress did not show angles greater than 30 
degrees from the vertical. Architects, engineers, builders, 
and others charged with the design and construction of 
buildings, should take note of the photographic evidence. 

There is a common illusion that it is only necessaiy to get 
distributing girders long enough and each part of the 
girder will then support an equal share of the imposed load. 
The experiments shown here to-night make it plain that 
the greatest pressure occurs under the centre of the load, 
and that long, shallow distributing girders are wasteful and 
inefficient. 

With regard to the design of floors, it is sometimes con- 
venient to assume that the load is distributed equally over 
the floor, hut that is not the usual method, in which floor 
loads occur. On parts of the office floors, foV instance, there 
may be heavy safes or local loads due to filing cabinets. 
Consequently, some engineers would prefer to design 
panels of flooring and subsidiary beams to carry heavy con- 
centrated loads, and then design mam beams to carry dis- 
tributed loads of lesser intensitv. 

Another point is that of the safety factor. I do wish it 
were possible to stop talking about a universal safety factor 
of four. In the case of a monolithic floor of steel and con- 
crete, the safety factor is usually more than four, but in a 
steel lattice girder, it is usually miuch less than four. In 
■steel the yield stress may range from 55 to 65 per cent, of 
the ultimate stress. E\ery primary stress is accompanied 
by secondary stresses. The real safety factor is not four, it 
may drop down to much nearer two. When we speak about 
a safety factor four, we should realise that it is often merely 
n figure of speech, and not a fact. 

i\Ir. Vernon Crompton has spoken of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. It is certain that the experiments of Professor Coker 
would have been of the greatest use to the designer of that 
building. If Professor Coker could have preceded Sir 


Christopher Wren, then St. Paul's Cathedral might have 
given us less anxiety to-day. Wren appears to have assumed 
that his loads would spread uniformly downwards. It was 
a very simple method, and the common method in vogue 
at that time, and it is still used by some designers to-day, 
but it does not always meet the facts. One of the conse- 
quences is cracks which testify to Xature’s insistence upon 
correct theory. 

I have followed Professor Coker's work for years, and I 
believ'e that succeeding generations will see his work in a 
fuller and wider lig'ht. I think that Professor Coker has 
done for his day. and in his way, what Faraday did more 
than a century ago. Faraday made visible the lines of force 
in the space which surrounds a magnet. Professor Coker 
has done a work as great as that. He has made visible the 
lines of force which act through solid material. 

.Architects have given us external forms which make a 
strong appeal by reason of their salient beauty and silent 
harmony, but sometimes, some of them may have regarded 
stresses and strains as something unreal, or merely .v’s 
and r’s written on paper. 

Professor Coker's rainbow photographs have made 
lines of force very real to all of us. He has brought the 
invisible world into the visible. 

The CH.AIRMAX (Mr. Arthur Keen) : We are all con- 
scious of the tremendous progress and development that 
has taken place in building in recent years as the result of 
the operations of science, in particular the work done 
upon the materials used in the structure and equipment 
of buildings. It all goes back ultimately to such work as 
Professor Coker has been doing. We are immensely in- 
debted to him, and to people of his calling, for the work 
they do, and for the progress it enables us to make. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation. 

Professor COKER : I have to thank you very much 
indeed for all the kind expressions which have been used 
by the various speakers, which are fully appreciated by 
my colleagues and myself. It has been a yttry great 
pleasure to give this paper to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. When these experiments were com- 
menced — they have been in progress for three or four years 
— the idea was present in my mind that they might be of 
interest to the architectural profession when finished. It 
must not be imagined, however, that this paper is anything 
more than a commencement of a very extensive field of 
work which it is hoped will be continued. One of my 
colleagues, as a matter of fact, is carrying out some work 
of this kind on reinforced concrete, and it is hoped that 
something definite will arise from it in the future. One 
of the speakers had said that it was a very interesting job. 
Certainly, after the day’s work, on all kinds of other 
things, it is very pleasant to turn into the laboratory’ for 
an hour or two and work at some scientific problem in 
which you take an interest. That is one of the very few 
advantages of being a professor. 

As I hope to have the opportunity of adding to and 
revising these remarks before they appear in print, and 
time is short, no attempt will be made to deal with all the 
points which hat e been raised now, especially as some of 
them call for a considered reply. Dr. Faber made some 
very interesting remarks, but it is doubtful if he is correct 
in stating that the term " infinite stress " was used by me. 
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I thought I said “ indefinite.” When a material is stressed 
too much it goes beyond its elastic limit, and there is a 
redistribution in which the stresses may rise to vert' great 
magnitudes in one or more places and the material fails, 
but you do not get infinite stress in it. The expression is 
a mathematical figment, and one which I try to avoid 
using. 

Dr. Faber also deprecated the use of a material which had 
much the same elastic limits in tension and compression. 
We are not, however, limited to such a material. Suppose 
for example, we wished to imitate reinforced concrete, 
celluloid is probably not the best material to use. Glass 
might be taken which is much the same kind of material 
as concrete in some ways. It is weak in tension and strong 
in compression, and it would probably represent the state 
of things at fracture much more faithfully than celluloid 
does. Indeed there are many transparent materials 
which it is possible to use because not only can you buy 
them as commercial products, but you can also make 
many kinds of transparent bodies up from organic sub- 
stances which possess all kinds of properties different 
from the one which has been used here. 

Dr. Faber has contributed some interesting facts in 
connection with the failure of a bracket projecting from 
a pillar, which confirm in general the results on cornices 
described in the present paper, and his views as to the 
cause of the weakness developed in the case he quotes 
appear to agree substantially with those in the present 
paper. In his view, however, the presence of soft mortar 
joints in walls prevent the marked increase of stress found . 
in the experiments on models of footings. Now in a 
well-made wall of some age the mortar is not soft, and 
the argument does not really apply, while in a monolithic 
wall there are no joints. If, as suggested, a wall and its 
footing with well seasoned joints were subjected to a 
crushing load it seems far more likely that failure will com- 
mence at the junction with the footing than at any other 
place. As a matter of fact, in a brittle material like brick 
or stone the stress distributions we have shown you on 
the screen persist practically up to the fracture. There- 
fore I am very much in.clined to think that these optical 
experiments represent the type of stress distribution 
existing at the failure of brickwork and masonry and that 
they afford much more infomtation than experiments on 
brickwork and masonry structures tested by ordinary 
methods. The deductions from such experiment are 
often very faulty, because it is difficult to say what has 
really happened just at the critical stage of failure. 

It is very kind of Mr. Waldram to mention the war 
work on which he and I were engaged years ago when 
aeroplane struts were of very great interest and importance 
and as of course they still are. 

Mr. Fiander Etchells has brought forward a great many 
points in this discussion, but want of time prevents 
adequate reply now beyond thanking him for his very kind 
reference to the work which has been done. 

It was very interesting also to hear the remarks which 
iMr. Etchells made about Sir Christopher Wren. Con- 
sidering how rudimentary the state of knowledge of 
stresses was in Wren’s day, St. Paul’s Cathedral was a 
ver\' remarkable feat of construction. It would be a great 
task now. We have to bear in mind the difficulties he 


met with in getting proper materials, and criticisms which 
are often directed against him might perhaps be levelled 
more suitably against some of his contemporaries. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your appreciative re- 
marks, and hope, as a result of the encouragement which 
we have received here, that the engineering staff of this 
College will continue to pay attention to a field of work 
of which this a preliminary sketch. 

The following communication has been received from 
Mr. G.R. Kent [L.l 

I am very glad indeed to add my tribute of thanks to 
Professor Coker for the extremely interesting lecture 
which he has given us. 

The experiments were very beautiful, and, as Air. 
Etchells has said, showed us the actual strain effects 
inside the material itself. 

It seems to me that the method devised hy Professor 
Coker would be valuable in preliminary investigations 
of structural units of unusual form, for it would show 
the loci of maxima and minima principal stresses and 
indicate to the mathematical investigator the positions 
in which the greatest and least stresses were to be found. 

I do not think that the experiment on the window 
openings could be regarded as being fairly comparable 
with the conditions found in actual practice. The 
experiment was on an homogeneous material with holes 
cut in it to represent window openings and the experiment 
showed how the material was strained in transmitting 
a stress past the holes. 

In actual practice the material is never strictly homo- 
geneous. 

I should like to ask Professor Coker if he could prepare 
an experiment to show the strain in an axially loaded 
column, and then moving the load away from the axis 
and keeping it constant throughout the experiment 
show the change of strain due to successive eccentricities 
of loading. 

It would be extremely valuable, too, if he could show 
the effect of the failure of one support in a continuous 
beam, and the effect of irregtdar loading on a similar 
beam, for both of these matters are of the greatest im- 
portance to those who design continuous reinforced 
concrete structures. 

The experiments showed with startling clearness how 
very undesirable it is to ha\e sharp angles, either external 
orinternal, in any structural member under stress. 

Professor Coker replies : — 

I am very glad indeed to learn from Air. G. R. 
Kent’s letter and from other sources that optical ex- 
periments on transparent models of buildings may 
possibly be useful to architects in their practice. I quite 
agree with him, and it does not seem possible to doubt, 
that the experimental data discussed in my lecture with 
reference to window openings in nearly homogeneous 
material is likely to be modified when non -homogeneous 
material is used as in brickwork and masonry. The Paper 
was in fact only intended to describe the general principles 
of this type of investigation using the simplest types of 
discontinuities in buildings as illustrations. There seems 
to be a wide field of work for detailed experiments on 
models which are faithful copies of actual buildings, in 
which account is also taken of the want of homogeneity 
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found in practice. Air. Kent suggests that optical experi- 
ments on columns loaded eccentrically would be useful, 
and these are no doubt very desirable It may be of 
interest to say that a limited amount of optical data on 
columns has been obtained here, although this has not 
been published on account of its fragmentary character. 
A brief reference occurs in a Paper published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute 
for 1913, with some colour photographs of the stress dis- 
tributions in pinned and square ends of columns, including 
a case of eccentric load. 

A further brief reference to stresses in aeroplane struts 
also occurs in a Paper printed in the proceedings of the 


Institution of Aeronautical Engineers for 1924. The some- 
what analogous case of an eccentric load applied to a 
tension member is discussed in a Paper published in the 
Philosophical ^Magazine for October 1910. 

As regards continuous beams, there would be little 
difficulty in measuring the stresses caused by the failure 
of a support or by the effect of an arbitrary system of loads 
upon it, although in the latter case it might be difficult to 
apply a number of distinct loads of, say, 50 to too lb. each, 
or else a uniform load over a small length of a model 
beam, and yet leave it entirely visible and accessible for 
measurement. There is little doubt, however, that any 
such cases can be dealt with successfully. 


The Condition of the Building Industry* 

BY HERBERT A. WELCH [F.]. 


T he general conditions of the industiy- and the 
relations between the parties representing it are, I 
venture to think, of such importance that I readily 
accepted your invitation to provide a further opportunity 
for the consideration of the subject with which we are so 
intimately associated, but regarding which we have in the 
past occupied a position of detachment approaching 
isolation. 

Such discussions as we are now about to enter upon are, 
in my opinion, essential, particularly at the present time, 
providing as they do the most satisfactoiy means by which 
each of the interested parties can state its case and e.x- 
change its views. By such means only can the difficulties 
of the various parties be appreciated and understood, 
broader views formed, visions lengthened and prejudices 
overcome. With the fuller knowledge thereby acquired, 
all parties should become better qualified to give a con- 
sidered opinion upon the points at issue. 

It would be a dull and unreceptive mind which has yet 
to become conscious of the fact that in even,- section of 
industry there is to-day apparent a totally different spirit 
and outlook from that which existed, say, 10 to 15 years 
ago. In the building industry Labour has acquired an 
added sense of power due in part to the economic position 
resulting from the greater demand for its services in rela- 
tion to the supply, and in part to the increased strength of 
the Labour Party, composed mainly of representatives of 
the trade unions, which has acquired the experience of 
government and is at present the strongest party in 
opposition in the House of Commons. Employers faced 
with the changed conditions due in part to the above 
causes, and in part to the much changed national and 
international conditions operating generally since 1914, 
and in addition to the less recent but by no means less 
important development of the system of sub-contracting, 
find the need for a considerable measure of adjustment, if 
not for an entire reorganisation of the industry, in order 
satisfactorily to meet these changed conditions. 

The time has arrived when a decision has to be reached 
whether satisfactorv' progress can be made by the use 
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of the old machinery overhauled in order to make it func- 
tion satisfactorily under the new conditions, or, if better 
results might be obtained, by scrapping at least some of 
the existing machinery, for the purpose of replacing it 
with new and more up-to-date plant. While appreciating 
the natural desire and inclination to build upon past 
experience, and the tendency to compare to-day's con- 
ditions with those of the past with a view to making them 
dovetail wherever possible, I consider, nevertheless, that 
the distant past offers us but little help towards finding 
a solution for present-day difficulties. Whilst we should 
to some extent be guided by events in the history of the 
industry', we must not allow ourselves to become fettered 
by decisions arrived at in the past under conditions which 
no longer exist. Let us not forget that success finally 
attended our efforts in the great war because at long 
length we realised that the old conditions of warfare had 
changed and that the new conditions needed new thought 
and new appliances, which, with the traditional adapt- 
ability of our race we embraced, and quickly made our- 
selves master of once we had realised the need for change. 

Personally — on this occasion 1 speak for myself, though 
I am assured that my views are shared by many others — 
I am of the opinion that there exists at present a tendency 
to view the subject of the management and development 
of the industry from too narrow a standpoint. If the 
industry is properly to function under the changed con- 
ditions with which it is confronted the existing machinery 
must to a large extent be replaced by more up-to-date 
plant which will be capable of assuring more satisfactorv 
results. 

In order to appreciate the nature of these changes and 
conditions let us consider for a moment what were in the 
past and what are to-day the main component parts of the 
industry. In the not too distant past the industry con- 
sisted mainly of the builders, unions — not nearly of such 
magnitude and importance as now — architects, and a 
comparatively few merchants and sub-contractors, who 
supplied such materials and performed such work only 
as the builder and his staff were then unable with equal 
facility and economy themselves to supply and perform. 
The builder then depended, and was happy to depend, 
mainly upon the ability of himself and his staff satis- 
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factorilv to carr\" out the work entrusted to him. To 
what degree do we to-day find these conditions changed ? 
In order to prepare his estimates on a more equitable 
and more economical basis, the builder requires, in 
addition to the architect’s drawings, to be supplied with a 
bill of quantities, prepared by a properly qualified quan- 
tity surveyor, whose services are again sought at the com- 
pletion of the work for the purpose of adjusting variations. 
In the actual administration and superv ision of the work, 
therefore, there appear most closely associated four 
parties, which, mentioned in the order of their appearance, 
are : architect, quantity surveyor, builder, operatives. 

That, however, is but a beginning. Immediately upon 
the signing of the contract the builder no longer proceeds 
to produce by his own staff the major part of the work 
necessary for the completion of the structure, but archi- 
tect and builder proceed to set in motion the efforts of 
various sub-contractors — whose callings are legion, as 
may be seen by the public advertisements attached to the 
outside of practically every building in course of erection 
— who at the various stages supply or “ supply and fix ’’ 
into position the various parts of the structure. In effect 
the builder has to an appreciable e.xtent developed less 
along the lines of a master craftsman and more along the 
lines of a financier and a co-ordinator of the work of sub- 
contractors. In consequence of this change the number 
of parties interested in the industry — whose interests 
cannot under existing conditions be ignored — have greatly 
increased. Whether or not the system of sub-contracting 
which at present prevails is good or otherwise for the 
industry we are not here to-day to discuss. It might, 
however, on a subsequent occasion be an interesting and 
profitable subject for discussion, I have mentioned the 
matter in order veiy broadly and briefly to indicate to 
what extent the “ parties interested ” in the industry have 
multiplied during comparatively recent years. 

In spite of the increase in the numbers of the parties 
interested we were recently told by Mr. W. H. Nicholls 
(past president National Federation Building Trades 
Employers) that the best brains were no longer coming 
into the industry. We appreciate Mr. Nicholl’s frank- 
ness. Our own experience has, unfortunately, forced us 
to arrive at the same conclusion. But why are not the 
best brains seeking employment in the industry ? Clearly 
because the industry offers fewer inducements than other 
callings. How long can this state of things be allowed to 
continue ? Obviously we cannot longer be satisfied with 
second and third quality brains ; but unless a move be 
quickly made to induce the right type of young man to 
follow the crafts, in due course second or third quality 
brains will cease to be available and we shall perforce 
have to accept what we might term mental “ Grizzles ” ! 
It is for the industry to see to it that the conditions 
affecting the crafts are such that the younger men with 
A I brains will return, and return quickly, to what has 
ever been a traditionally high calling. It is a reflection 
upon the building industn.' that at a time of great national 
shortage it has been unable to cope with the public demand 
for houses, and at the same time tackle the normal build- 
ing work necessary in other directions. True, the total 
demand has been abnormal, but an intelligent and en- 


lightened industry should have been able so to adjust 
itself by this time as to render it unnecessary for the 
Government to insist upon calling in the engineering 
industry to assist in the provision of houses for the com- 
munity. When referring to the building industry in this 
matter my remarks are intended to embrace manufac- 
turers, merchants and others upon whom to an appreciable 
extent the builders depend. Had all these parties met 
together some five years or so ago for the purpose of 
giving consideration to the then changed conditions and 
demands, and had they remained in close consultation and 
co-operation in the meantime, it would appear likely that 
at this time the industry would have been well able to 
meet the public demands. In the light of recent experi- 
ences the public has a right to be assured that such a state 
of affairs shall not recur. I fear, however, that there are 
at present no clear indications that such an assurance 
could with confidence be given. This can, in my opinion, 
be done only when the active interest in the industry is 
placed upon wider foundations, by the admission into its 
councils of representatives of a greater number of the 
parties interested, who will thereby become more closely 
associated with its welfare. Greater and ivider collabora- 
tion than at present exists is essential. 

You doubtless are aware that existing agreements ter- 
minate this month, and that discussions are, and have 
been for some time, taking place between the employers 
and employees for the purpose of drawing up new agree- 
ments which will govern the industry for a further term 
of years. I hope — and I am sure we all hope — that these 
discussions will result in a satisfactory settlement of all 
matters outstanding, and that the industry will proceed 
to enjoy a long prosperity. 

I do not wish to be unduly critical of the procedure 
which is being followed now as in the past, in respect to 
the discussion and formulation of these agreements, which 
among other matters must deal (and should deal with wide 
vision and reasonableness) with such matters as wages, 
hours of working, overtime, wet time, output, apprentice- 
ship, organisation, supply of materials and other matters, 
some of which are admittedly best dealt with only by the 
two parties mentioned. I do, however, suggest in regard 
to a great proportion of the matters which must necessarily 
be considered, that the time has arrived when at least 
architects and surveyors should have full knowledge of 
matters in dispute and should be consulted before a 
decision has been arrived at. Enjoying as we do a very 
intimate knowledge of the industry, and possessing, as I 
suggest we do, at least the average amount of common 
sense and goodwill, and, moreover, by virtue of the judicial 
authority we are accustomed to wield between our clients 
and the builders, we are well qualified and equipped to 
contribute something toward the common good. When 
I had the honour recently to read a paper on this subject 
at the R.I.B..\., the principal representatives of the pro- 
fession, employers and employees who spoke, expressed a 
willingness to co-operate along the lines I have indicated. 
We hope for and await a move in this direction. 

In .America during recent years considerable progress 
has been made along the lines of closer co-operation 
between those interested in the industry. There exists 
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in New York and several other large cities and districts, 
a Building Congress, the membership of which is com- 
prised of representatives of financiers, architects, sur- 
veyors, engineers, contractors, sub-contractors, trades 
unions, equipment dealers, material manufacturers and 
the general interests, including the Press and education 
authorities. These Congress groups deal with apprentice- 
ship, seasonal employment, codes, publicity, research 
survey, standardisation, elimination of waste and building 
conditions generally. 

It is abundantly clear from the information to hand 
that much useful work has been and is being done by these 
bodies, and that better organisation and clearer under- 
standing has resulted from the closer co-operation between 
the parties concerned. 

Whether or not it is desirable in this country to pro- 
ceed along similar lines needs close consideration and dis- 
cussion. As a first step, however, I think that an experi- 
ment for a limited period — say, 3 years — might be made 
by the formation in various districts of local organisations 
composed of architects, quantity surveyors, builders and 
operatives to consider fi'om time to time matters of im- 
portance concerning the welfare of the industry. How- 
ever much conditions may vary in different localities the 
principle of closer co-operation and mutual understanding 
remains uniform. I have been requested to be brief in 
order to allow ample time for discussion. I will therefore 
conclude in the hope that you share with me a desire for 
the furtherence of a close co-operation between all the 
parties, and that you will use your best endeavours by 
this means to guide the industry back to the exalted posi- 
tion it used to occupy. 

Library Notes 

LA RENAISSANCE EX FRANCE. L’architecture et la 
decoration par Camille Martin, Architecte. Deuxieme 
Serie. fo. Pans, n.d. 12s. 

This is a large folio volume containing a great number of 
very fine photographic illustrations of Early Renaissance 
buildings, chiefly of the sixteenth century, including many 
details of ornamental portions, together with short descriptions 
in the text. 

L. A. 

HOTELS ET HOTELLERIES. By Gaston Lefol. fo. Paris 
[1925]. iSs. [Pans ; Ch, Massin & Cie., Editeurs, 51, 
Rue des Fcoles.] 

A series of exterior and interior views and plans of modern 
French hotels, both large and small. Many of the plans are 
ingenious and suggestive, and all are interesting. 

B. O. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF COLOUR. By 
H. Barrett Carpenter. Svo. Rochdale, 1923. 8s, 6d. 

[B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London.] 

This little book gives a very great deal of useful information 
in a concise manner. Mr. Carpenter states useful facts and 
gives clear reasons for these. His chapters on Harmonv and 
Contrast are good, but that on Discord is useful ; also that \\ hich 
deals with how to avoid dirtv colouring. 

A. E. H. 

COLOUR AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By M, Luckiesh. 
Svo. New York, 1921. 25s. [D. Van Nostrand Com- 

pany, New York.] 

An excellent book which deals with colour scientifically and 
which everyone should read who has to deal with colour. 

C. S. 


WHAT IS GOOD AND WHAT IS BAD IN ART ? 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, in a remarkable article of 
criticism and of architectural exposition on recently 
published books on architecture, in the current Quar- 
terly Riz'uu', sums up testhetic appreciation as follows : 

“ In the arts there seems to be no solution of the peren- 
nial problem — who is to say what is good and what is 
bad in art ? The old French Academy spent vear after 
year in the attempt to define “ le bon gout," and one 
has to admit with regret that their eft'orts were unsuc- 
cessful. It is a problem that has vexed all thinkers since 
the days of Aristotle. He referred all such questions 
to the man of knowledge and enlightenment, and this, at 
least, is better than the paralysing verdict of “ quod sem- 
per quod ubtque quod ab omnibus," which seems to 
put a stop to any independent judgment of the past. 
Yet is is not entirely satisfactory — the men of judgment 
sometimes differ, and the layman is set the further diffi- 
culty of deciding which he is to follow. For the artist 
himself the problem is less difficult. Every sincere 
artist who has studied his art and acquired his own tech- 
nique inevitably builds up his own conviction as to 
what he is aiming at and how he is to set out to reach 
his ideal. However inarticulate he may be in formulating 
his ideals, they will be found at the back of all his work. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he will strive to reach cer- 
tain absolute standards, and the exhortations of his 
critics will leave him unperturbed. My own view of ar- 
chitecture, both now and in the future, is that the de- 
liberate search after originality is futile. ‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth.’ These things will come of 
their own or not at all ” 

ARCHITECTS' WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

At Mr. W. B. Paterson’s Gallery, 5 Old Bond Street, 
there is on view until the end of February a very charming 
exhibition of water-colour drawings bv two well-known 
architects— Mr. J. J. Joass and Mr. Alexander N. Pater- 
son, of Glasgow. Both artists are skilled in the medium, 
although their methods are far removed. Air. Paterson in 
some aspects is the more accomplished painter, and Mr. 
Joass perhaps the more individual and personal. Air. 
Paterson s subjects are mostly Italian — painted at Florence, 
Assisi. Perugia, Siena — or French, such as that admirable 
w ater-colour of the Rue de la Paix, Old Tours. He never 
selects his point ot view from a conventional angle, and 
never fails to get a pictorial affect. 

Air. Joass, is content to be insular and largely to 
express his devotion to Dorsetshire and to the shipping 
and views from Poole Harbour. Corfe Castle, etc., to 
subtle effects of sky and the no less subtle effects of light on 
sea and the water of Poole Harbour, familiar to Air. Joass 
as an ardent yachtsman. In some of his larger drawings 
(the majority of his forty-three drawings are to a small 
scale) one seems to find something of the quality and 
attitude of Thomas Girtin, 

Neither the range of Air. Paterson nor of Air. Joass in his 
drawings seems to be in any way affected by the essentially 
more definite outlook of practice in architectural draughts- 
manship. 
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Eighth General Meeting (Business) 

THE REGULATION OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 
MONDAY, IS FEBRUARY 1926 
[SIR BAXISTER FLETCHER (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR] 


The CHAIR A IAN : The following notice of motion fy 
Air. Herbert W. Wills (Fellow), seconded by Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood (Fellow) has been received : — 

That the Regulations for the Conduct of architectural com- 
petitions be amended by the adoption of one of the two 
following changes (a) or (b) and the addition of Clause (r). 
Details to be left to the consideration of the Competitions 
Committee. 

{a) All binding conditions should be eliminated. Instruc- 
tions to competitors to take the form of suggestions which 
both they and the assessor may follow as they deem fit. 

(b) That binding conditions be retained and that in case a 
competitor considers they have been ignored he shall have the 
right to appeal to the Competitions Committee of the Institute. 
In doing so he shall pay an agreed deposit to the R.I.B.A., 
such deposit being forfeited to the R.I.B.A. if his complaint 
is considered by the Competitions Committee to be unfounded. 
If, on the other hand, they find on investigation the complaint 
is justified, they shall so report and the award shall be quashed, 
a new assessor appointed by the President who shall assess 
the whole of the designs sent in and to whom the assessor’s 
fee agreed upon shall be paid. 

(c) Whenever architects are invited to send in applications 
and qualifications for selection for a limited competition, such 
invitation shall be advertised at least on three different dates 
during a period of not less than one month. 

I will call upon Mr. Wills to move the resolutions. 

Mr. H. W. WILLS [F.] : It seems to me that the main 
cause of the trouble arising out of competitions does not 
come from a dispute about the assessor’s judgment so much 
as from a dispute about his interpretation of what we call 
binding conditions. Here he is often faced with a dilemma. 
He sees a design which he believes to be the best, but that 
design conflicts with some of the conditions that he has laid 
down and made binding. I think, in a great many cases, 
that with the best will in the world he has wandered from 
the straight and narrow path, and chosen the design which 
he thinks best and which he thinks the promoters ought to 
have, and it is in these cases that trouble arises. Now, we 
often think that the condition is so obvious and rea.sonable 
that there can be no possible objection to it. I will take the 
case which often occurs in the conditions of competition — 
a design, let us say, must not exceed the limits of the site on 
which it is placed. Well, that seems a piece of common sense, 
but carry it out to its logical end. We will say that you have 
a site between two adjoining buildings, a couple of hundred 
feet long, and we will say that you have a condition of the 
competition that the sizes of all lules, all dimensions, shall 
be put on the plan. Now, it is quite possible through a 
simple error that your total dimensions might count up to 
a couple of feet over your 200 feet. If that happens, the 
binding condition is infringed, and the assessor who adhered 
to the straight and narrow way v ould have to reject it, knowing 
as he might do at the same time that it was by far the best 
design sent in, and that the erroi of a couple of feet in two 
hundred would be very easily adjusted. 

I have not asked a single man to come here to support me 
in my resolutions. The room is not packed with my followers, 
it may be full of my opponents ; and I do not wish to stir 
mud or to mention past cases ; and if I do mention a very few 
cases that have happened in my experience, it is simply to 
illustrate my point and not with an idea of directing attention 
to these particular competitions. We had some years ago 


a competition foi a building in which one of the conditions 
laid down was that corridors in that building were to be diiectly 
lighted by windows throughout their entire length. The 
assessors gave their award to a design in which the corridors 
ran straight through the centre of the blocks, and were only 
lighted at the extreme ends. In that case, the competitors 
who adhered to the clearly laid down conditions had produced 
something that was put on one side, and a grave injustice 
was done to them. In another case (a large university building 
on a very fine site) there was a condition that the hall of 
that university should be to a certain area. Now, no one 
could give that area without making it a rectangular room, 
but the award was given to a man who produced a very nice 
plan with a semicircular room of about two-thirds the area. 
There was a certain case of a big asylum competition. One 
of the conditions of that competition was that the asylum 
should be built in two portions, the first portion to contain 
700 inmates, I think, and the completed building 1,200. 
It was a binding condition of that competition, the accommoda- 
tion for each class being different from the other, that no 
inmates in the smaller scheme should have to use accommoda- 
tion not intended for their class. In the award given every 
class of inmate in the smaller building had to occupy accom- 
modation meant for another class. There was a case many 
years ago of public buildings required for a country town ; 
there were police-courts, a town hall, and municipal offices. 
Each section was to be contained in an entirely separate build- 
ing. The assessor placed first a design which placed the whole 
of the accommodation in one building. 

I need not labour these points further, because many in- 
stances of a similar kind will occur to everybody in this room. 
I am speaking of facts which are often brought home to us. 
With regard to my first proposal, then, which I think by far 
the best, it is that instead of having any binding conditions 
in a competition, we should simply have a series of suggestions. 
In most cases these sugge.stions would be carefully followed, 
but fieedom would be given both to the competitor who 
thought of something better, and the assessor who came to 
the conclusion that it was better. Now, there is this point 
about conditions, and I have carefully considered it. Con- 
ditions are very difficult to draw up, and the best conditions 
can, m my opinion, only be drawn up after one has seen many 
schemes for the same building. In fact, you could draw 
up a perfect set of conditions after the designs were sent in, 
but it is very difficult to draw up a perfect set of conditions 
before the designs are sent in. 

If it should be decided that binding conditions should be 
maintained in a competition, I think there should be this 
proviso : that where a competitor complains that any binding 
condition is broken, he should have the right of appeal. I take 
the analogy of the law . We may say in speaking of law that 
our law is practically formed by the binding conditions of a 
competition. You must remember what takes place in the 
law. A judge is not asked to decide whether a litigant is 
intiinsically in the right or not, but simply whether he is 
right according to the law laid down. I daie say you .'.II know 
the very hard conditions that have sometimes obtained where 
an architect has been foolish enough to carry out work which 
ought to have been under seal for a body, and has neglected 
to get a contiact under seal. I know of one case which 
happened when my uncle. Sir Alfred Wills, was on the bench. 
.\n architect had completed drawings and carried out a school 
building. He had done all his work, but he had omitted to 
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obtain his contract under seal. The judae, in living his 
decision on the subject, pointed out that he must net only 
lose his case, but bear the costs as well, I have heard it argued 
that if we set up a court of appeal, it would shake people’s 
confidence in assessors. I do not think, if we follow the 
analogy of the law, that we need have the least fear. No one 
thinks less of a High Court judge because anyone can appeal 
against his decision. Nobody thinks any worse of the Court 
of Appeal because its decision may be disputed and taken up 
to the House of Lords. I do not think we need ha\e the least 
fear if we set up a system of doing justice to our own profession 
within our own body and our own tanks. I think the con- 
fidence ot the public in us would be enhanced rather than 
otherwise. The procedure that I propose in that case is that 
a competitor who has such a complaint to make should made 
the complaint to the Secretary of the Institute, accompanied 
by a substantial deposit, that the matter should then be handed 
to the Competitions Committee, and if the Competitions 
Committee found out that the complaint made was baseless, 
the deposit should be forfeited to the Institute, but if they 
found that it was substantiated, then the award should be 
quashed, a new assessor appointed, and the fees which would 
have been paid to the first assessor who had tailed to carry 
out his work properly should be paid to the second assessor 
appointed. Without some such safeguard as this, it has never 
appeared to me to be quite fair and reasonable that an assessor’s 
award should be taken as final and binding. It is asking us 
to accept the assessor as occupying a papal position, without 
employing any safeguard at all. 

The third resolution is a very simple and short one. A 
competition sometimes arises for an important building in 
which applications are asked for from those wishing to compete, 
and I think it is highly important that in such cases the com- 
petition shall not be advertised once, but shall be advertised 
two or three times for a period of a month. It may very 
well happen that you are away for a fortnight, and you may not 
have your attention called to a competition that you would 
like to enter. The time is altogether too short. I think 
that is all I have to say. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.] : In order to permit 
of discussion. I formally second the resolutions. 

The C’HAIRM.^N (to Mr. Wills) : Do you want them taken 
separately or together ? 

Mr. Wills ; I put them separately. If (u) is passed, 
(h) falls to the ground ; (r) stands hv itself. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEYERTON [F.l I think there aie certain 
objections to resolution {a). If the assessor is allowed either 
to follow or disregard suggestions as he thinks fit, a competitor 
may be grievously misled. The competitor may do something 
in accordance with the suggestions that is against his judgment, 
and the assessor may afterwards throw the suggestion over 
and possibly select another design that may have the arrange- 
ment which the first competitor originally intended to put 
forward, but dropped. It is, of course, possible that a com- 
petitor may contrive an arrangement against the su.ggesf’ons 
that may be undoubtedly the best. Mr. H. S. Statham gave 
an instance some years ago in a lecture before the Institute. 
There the competitor made what was undoubtedly the best 
plan, but disregarded what was a very important condition, 
and the assessor stuck to the conditions and consequently, 
although the best plan, it was lost. It might be possible to 
award the premiums in accordance with the conditions and 
afterwards select another plan for execution. You want to 
have the best plan for execution, but it is just possible that 
some other competitor might have thought of the arrangement 
which this man had made, but decided not to put it in his 
plan because it was against the conditions. The assessors, 
I think, might be required to be more careful in answering 
the questions put forward. In one important competition 
there were two questions : (a) whether a carriage porch was 


required and (b) whether a tower was required. The answer 
was that this was left to the competitors. Sometime after 
the competition was decided, the assessor was speaking some- 
where, and it was pretty clear from what he said that he was 
much against carriage porches, because they darkened the 
entrance hall, and he was very much in favour of a tower. 
Designs, theiefore, which included a carriage porch, or did 
not include a tower, would hardly get proper consideration, 
although these matters had been left to the competitors. 
Some fifteen years ago I made a suggestion in the pages of 
The British Anh’tect that a court of appeal against assessors 
should be adopted, and I instanced what Mr. Will'-- has men- 
tioned, that a judge’s decision in the courts is often appealed 
against, and such appeal is considered no reflection upon a 
judge’s ability. The opinion then come to was that the 
assessor’s decision should be accepted for better or worse. I 
think we should have a court of appeal, and that it would be 
very dangerous to allow suggestions to be disregarded. 

ItIr. H. A. W ELCH [F.], in speaking on the first resolution ; 
I should like to make it plain that my remarks are personal and 
not made in a representative capacity as chairman of the Com- 
petitions Committee, for the Committee has not yet had an 
opportunity of considering the proposals which Air. Wills is 
moving to-night. With regard to resolution (a), that binding 
conditions should be eliminated, I feel that while this might be 
a highly desirable stage ultimately to reach, it is quite impossible 
in practice. I think there is no assessor who has been faced 
with the drawing up of conditions for the purpose of promoting 
a competition who has not found that it is incumbent upon 
him to make certain things abundantly clear and definite. We 
on the Competitions Committee have always held, however, 
that these definite and binding conditions should be reduced 
to a minimum. I quote from the Regulations and Conditions 
drawn up by the Institute in 1924, in which this note appears ; 

“ It is essential in drawing up the instruction to state defi- 
nitely which of the conditions must be strictly adhered to 
under penalty of disqualification from the competition and 
which of them are optional.” 

That is in the matter of the regulations. Coming to the 
Question of the advice to assessors which the Institute has for 
many years issued, two things are stated : 

Conditions should not be imposed which tend to fetter 
competitors in the preparation of their schemes, so that whilst 
all necessary particulars are given, the intention of the pro- 
moters should, as far as possible, be put in the form of sugges- 
tions, giving competitors the fullest latitude in eliciting'the 
best possible solution. .Yssessors should bear in mind" that 
competitors are in the position of having been consulted bv 
the promoters in order that their advice may be secured. 

Then, further, while touching on this question of making 
certain conditions final and binding, it says that the assessors 
should not allow a limit of cost to be fixed unless thev are 
satisfied that the required accommodation can be provided for 
the specified amount. They must induce the promoters to 
accept their views in this respect before agreement to adjudi- 
cate. On the one hand, we have the desire of this Institute and 
its Competitions Committee to reduce to a minimum anything 
approaching final and binding conditions ; on the other hand, 
there is a clear indication and acknowledgment in what I have 
read to you that certain things must of necessity be final and 
binding. I cannot conceive, for instance, any assessor being 
placed in the position of taking instructions from the promoter 
of a competition and being given an entirelv free hand in the 
drawing up of the conditions governing that competition. He 
will be very clearly defined as to the site, as to certain particular 
ways in which the site itself is affected either by other buildings 
or by the claims of the public m certain particulars. He will 
also, no doubt, be given certain clear instructions as to the 
amount of cost of the new buildings which must be adhered to. 
He will also find, in all probability, either as an instruction or 
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from his own conclusions, that certain rooms or departments 
must of necessity, by r irtue of the administration of the particu- 
lar building, he placed in certain positions. And I cannot pos- 
sibly conceive that the opportunity would occur to any assessor 
to give effect in full to this resolution (o), much as he might 
desire to do so. Surely every assessor would be delighted to 
adopt this clause if practicable. If it were possible 1 am sure 
the assessor would accept the position with both hands, but I 
am equally sure that he will never find himself so pleasantly 
placed as to be able to act m a competition in which he can 
issue broadcast to the intending competitors the information 
that conditions will not be binding. Therefore, because I con- 
sider the proposal impracticable, I would suggest that in its 
present form it be not accepted. I would, however, call 
the attention of the meeting to certain recommendations which 
the Competitions Committee have recently made to the Council, 
and upon which the Council, I believe, has voted favourably 
this afternoon. I read the following clause ; 

All assessors should be reminded “ that accordingly the value 
and importance of drafting conditions and replies to questions 
so as to leave the maximum latitude to competitors in the solu- 
tion of the problem should not be overlooked.” 

That, sir, is as far as we can go. We cannot bind the hands of 
every assessor who is subsequently to he appointed to conduct 
a competition, when, immediately he is faced by the promoters 
of that competition, he may find it impossible to carry out the 
regulations here passed. 

Mr. H. V. ASHLEY [F.] : I think assessors find one great 
difficulty in nearly eveiy competition in arranging with the pro- 
moters that their award shall be final and binding. When they 
have got over that great difficulty — and I think in the majority 
of cases it is a great difficulty — the assessors generally find that 
the promoters want certain things in their proposed buildings, 
and they make it quite clear that they must have those things. 
It seems to me that in every case an assessor must make it 
perfectly clear in his conditions that certain things are obliga- 
tory in a design which is to be accepted. Therefore it is quite 
impossible, I think, that this Institute should carry out Mr. 
Wills’s proposals — that is to say, to have no binding conditions 
whatever. I take it as an aside that Mr. Wills does not refer to 
the binding character of the regulations governing the com- 
petition. 

Mr. WILLS : I refer to the conditions as issued. 

Mr. ASHLEY ; I think from what Mr. Welch has said and 
from what I have said it will be pl.iin that the promoters in 
nearly every case make certain requirements which they sax- 
are essential, and it is therefore necessary for the assessor to 
embody these requirements as binding. 

Mr. G. H. JEXKIXS [i*".] ; I should like directly to oppose 
that. What Mr. Wills is trying to do is to avoid the sort of 
catastrophe x\e had the other day m a competition in the north 
of England. E\ery now and then we have cases where a com- 
petitor considers that although a very fine design has been 
accepted, the conditions have not been complied with. Mr. 
Wills's suggestion is that although the assessor and the com- 
mittee have put forward their ideas of accommodation, of cost, 
of site, and of the placing of various rooms in a building, yet 
if the competitor produces something which obviously meets 
the conditions much better, the assessor and the committee 
who have appointed him — the promoters — shall not be com- 
pelled to turn down a fine design because it does not comply 
with some of the conditions. The conditions should be treated 
as suggestions, and if a competitor turns out a design which an 
assessor thinks is better although he has pone outside the con- 
ditions in certain directions, the competitoi shall not be turned 
down on that account, and the other competitors shall not be 
given the chance of saying, ‘‘ Yes, this is the finest design. We 
quite agree. But we could have done quite as well as this if we 
had not followed the conditions.” As I understand the idea 
of a competition, it is that it should produce the finest design 


for that particular building, and we do not want to have the 
assessor’s hands tied because he happens not to have seen that 
final solution beforehand. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB : [F.] Would Mr. Wills agree to 
take out the question of site ? We must make that a binding 
condition. And would not he agree that we should recommend 
assessors in future that binding conditions should be the abso- 
lute minimum ? There must be some binding conditions. For 
example, competitors must be told that their drawings will 
have to be delivered by a certain date. You cannot have people 
waiting six months. There is the site again — he must stick to 
the site, the site must be a binding condition. You cannot go 
building all over the place. Will not Mr. Wills modify this reso- 
lution that, barring certain conditions as to site and so forth 
which must be binding, the remainder of the com.petition shall 
be left as free as it is possible to leave it : Mr. Wills has put 
forward this resolution in a way which makes it impossible for 
one to vote for it. 

Mr. F. STAXLFY HALL [F.] : I should like to follow 
Mr. Webb very closely, both in the order of speaking and in his 
argument. I have actually diafted an amendment as follo'ws : 

“ Binding conditions should be reduced to a minimum. 
Instructions to competitors should as tar as possible take the 
form of suggestions which both they and the assessors may 
follow ,'s they deem fit.” 

People seem to foi get sometimes that there is a person called 
the promoter in these competitions. He is an important peison, 
who cannot be cut out altogether. After all, he foots the bill. 
He may say of some things, ‘‘ I will not do without them.” We 
cannot hax'e conditions which are entirely unbinding, but I 
think that everybody in the Institute has one object in com- 
petitions — namely, to get the best solution of the problem, 
otherwise competitioris are a waste of time and money. This 
is what the Corn-petitions Committee and the Council have 
been out to do — to reduce the binding conditions toa minimum, 
and to leave the assessor to solve the problem in the best 
possible w-ay. 

The CH.YIRMAX : I think that Mr. Welch has got in 
the instructions to the assessois something very much on the 
lines of Mr. Hall’s amendment. 

Mr. WELCH again read the passage w-hich he had pre- 
viously quoted from the advice to assessors given by the 
Institute : “ Conditions should not be imposed which tend 
to fetter competitors in the preparation of their schemes,” 
etc. He continued : That is emphasised again by the refer- 
ence from the Competitions Committee to the Council this 
afternoon which I have also read. We on the Competitions 
Committee are most anxious not to hamper in any way the 
free operations of all those competitors who take part, but 
we do, by virtue of the long experience we have had, realise 
that the assessor never finds himself in the position of being 
free to do anx thing he likes. He has to co-operate with the 
promoters in these conditions long before they get to the 
competitors. .And because of this he finds himself always 
bound by certain definite conditions. If the Institute were 
to issue an edict of the kind Air. Wills suggests, the first 
assessor who had one definite condition from the promoter 
would say, “ I cannot do this, gentlemen. I have a definite 
condition as to cost, or that certain rooms must not be in the 
basement, or that a certain department must be on the ground 
floor, and I cannot conduct the assessorship on the lines you 
now lay dow-n. A’our regulations are hopeless.” That is 
the position. A"ou cannot pass this as a practical proposal. 

Air. W. H. AXSELL [F.] : If the latest recommendation 
passed by the Council is read, I think Air. Wills will agree 
we hax-e gone as far as he himself wishes ; namely, we hav-e 
pressed upon assessors the desirability of eliminating, as far 
as possible, binding conditions — it is impossible to eliminate 
them altogether — and we have given to other conditions_a 
certain elasticity. 
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Mr. T. R. AIILBURX [_F.] ; I think it will be well to keep 
my remarks to the general question. With your binding 
conditions you must have a date. And you can’t say “ That 
is the site ; you can add a few' acres if you like." Or if you 
are instructed by the promoters to have a certain number of 
Committee-rooms you cannot say “ We will add another 
half dozen or so.” But there are a great many questions arising 
betw'een an assessor and a committee before the conditions 
are published. As Mr. Hall says, after all, the promoter of 
the competition foots the bill. You have to consider him. 
And there are many negotiations which take place which the 
assessor has to be very strict about before the conditions come 
out. Important points arise in the negotiations between 
the assessor and the committee which competitors do not 
know' anything about. He protects their interests in many 
w'ays, which sometimes is rather difficult, and the more these 
questions are left open the better. I agree that, as far as 
possible, conditions should be suggestions, and they should 
be largely left to the assessor after he has received the hints 
and instructions of the Council of this Institute and the wishes 
of the Competitions Committee. The discussion has been 
illuminating. 

The CHAIRAIAX : Would Mr. Wills like to reply ? 

Mr. WILLS : I ne\er proposed — I should not be so 
foolish as to propose — that competition conditions should 
contain less information than they contain at present, but 
simply that what we call conditions should he suggestions. 
When a client comes to you for a small house, he practically 
makes suggestions ; he says he wants a couple of sitting rooms 
and three bedrooms. No man in his senses would immediately 
prepare a scheme for si.x sitting rooms and 20 bedrooms. The 
average competitor, simply because he can consider what ib 
laid down m the instructions to be suggestions, would not 
dream of departing from them unless he has very good cause 
to. My case only covers the exceptional cases — which I should 
say come in in certainly one competition in hve, and I myself 
would put It higher, two in every Rve — where the assessor’s 
award definitely contravenes the conditions which he himself 
has laid down. I am sure the general attitude of both 
assessors and competitors would be to adhere closely to the 
suggestions made as to cost and as to accommodation. But 
latitude should be given to a man who thought the problem 
out in a better way, and the assessor would be able to take that 
better wav, as he very often does now. But when he does it 
now' he does it by ignoring a condition which he himself has 
laid down. I told you of certain cases in point which had 
occurred within my own experience. I will tell you of another 
case. You all remember the Port of London Competition. 
In that competition a suggestion — it was only a very strong 
sugge.stion — was made that the public spaces of all the offices 
should be merged into one great hall. That was a sugge.stion 
w'hich was followed, I think, by the majority of the com- 
petitors. In the w’inning design, Sir Edwin Cooper took the 
common-sense view', and he made the Port Rates Office, 
which had to deal with the greatest amount of work and 
traffic, like a bank, and I do not think there was anyone in the 
country who did not admit that an exceedingly fine design 
had been sent in, and that the right aw'ard had been given. 
But had that strong suggestion for one large hall been in the 
form of a binding condition, a good deal would have been said 
about the Port London Competition. If a man by inadvert- 
ence, by putting down careless figures in dealing with a site 
of 200 feet long, made it count up to 202 feet, then I say, if 
it was the best design submitted, the assessor should put it 
first, as it was simply the result of an accident, and that building 
can be reduced to 200 feet without detriment. In dealing with 
conditions I was dealing with instructions given to com- 
petitors about a building ; I was, not dealing with the date of 
sending in, nor with the fact that designs have to be on paper 
and not on tin plates ; I have not any objection to making 


that binding. But in the accommodation guen in buildings, 
in the cost and everything else, lea\e that loophole, make 
suggestions as strong as you like, and 29 out of 30 competitors 
will adhere to them, as they do now. But let the 30th man 
who can see something better have the right to take his courage 
in both hands and submit the design which he thinks better, 
and leave the assessor free from that eternal dilemma ot 
either having to infringe his own binding conditions, or to 
reject a design which in his opinion and that of others is 
admittedly the best design sent in. I see no reason to modify 
my resolution m the slightest. 

The CHAIRMAN : We will take a vote on that. 

Mr. H--\LL : I had an amendment dratted, nameb Bind- 
ing conditions should be reduced to a minimum. Instructions 
to competitors should as far as possible take the form ot 
suggestions which both they and the assessors may follow as 
they deem fit.” 

Mr. WALTER CAVE [F.] : I shall be pleased to second that. 

Mr. GEORGE ELKINCiTON [F] : I do not think Mr. 
Hall’s amendment meets the bill — it simply reaffirms the policy 
of this Institute, and in that way 1 do not think it would be 
satisfactory to Mr. Wills. The case which Mr. Wills has 
attempted to make out hangs on the fact that the conditions 
of the competition are not drawn up by this Institute, but 
by an assessor appointed by this Institute and the promoters 
of the competition, and I think what is in Mr. WilL's mind is 
that if we could strengthen the hands of the assessor vis-a-vis 
the promoters with whom he is dealing, we might do some 
useful work. And I have thought out an amendment which 
would embody Mr. Wills’s ideas ; it might commend itself 
to discussion afterwards. ” The R.I B.A. reaffirms its 
belief that the more elastic the instructions to competitors, the 
more likely is a satisfactory result to be obtained in any 
competition, and that its policy has been and is directed to 
that end . . . and that the assessor must make his award in 
strict conformity therewith.” That is, that the binding con- 
ditions, once they are laid down, are equally binding on com- 
petitors and promoters. It is for us to say t^ey would have 
had a better design if they had left the conditions on those 
matters elastic. 

Mr. MII.BURN ; I do not like that word “ elastic.” 

The CH.AIRMAN : We must take Mr. Hall's amendment. 

This was put. and was carried by 21 against 3. 

On being put as a substantive motion the figures were the 
same. 

The CHAIRMAN : Do you press your amendment, Mr. 
Elkington ? 

Mr! ELKINGTON : No. 

The CHAIRMAN : Do vou want to speak about (A), Mr. 
Wills ? 

Mr. WILLS : No, unless I am asked about it. 

Mr. KEEN : We have disposed of (b) by having accepted 
(</) as amended. 

The CHAIRM-\N : In my opinion it does not dispose of 
(h). I ask you to deal with {h). 

Mr. WILLS : I can speak very briefly on (b). As long as 
binding conditions referring to a proposed building exist 
there should be a right of appeal. 

Mr. MILBURN : I think the drafter of this resolution has 
forgotten all about the man who is going to pay. We must 
consider our clients They may not like the plan which we 
have chosen, and you cannot have Regulations for one side 
and not for the other. In any discussion which takes place 
on this I would like members to remember the rights of the 
other side, 

Mr. WELCH : We cannot accept this, and on two main 
grounds. One is, that if it is deemed desirable — as I think 
it is not — that an award should be set aside if it is desirable 
to do so, clearlv there cannot be an appeal which is open onlv 
to one side. This proposal here says that an appeal against 
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an assessor's award can only be made by the competitors who 
consider that they have suffered. If that is to be carried into 
law, so far as this Institute is concerned, the promoters who 
happened to be interested in this competition have to stand 
by and watch a sort of dog fight between members of this 
profession. On the face of it, it cannot possibly hold water. 
We feel that there cannot possibly be a satisfactorr- arrange- 
ment for any competitive system, as we understand it, if an 
assessor is going to be open to attack to the extent of his 
award being other than final and binding. That is a principle 
we hat e discussed ad nauseam, not only in the Competitions 
Committee, but in general meetings of the Institute. In 
(b) there is nothing to stop any three, four or five competitors 
in anv competition subscribing between them the sum necessary' 
to hate the comnetition reconsidered in all its details and 
to hear both parties. That is not only unjustified in the face 
of the results of any competitive system, but you will never 
get a voluntary competitions committee to undertake such a 
task. I think Mr. Wills's proposal is unworkable and undesir- 
able. 

Mr. WILLS ; Exactly the same arguments can be used, 
that of the Court of Appeal in Law and the House of Lords. 

The SECRETARY read (6). 

Mr. WELCH ; Before we vote, I suggest to Mr. Wills 
that the vital difference between this case and that of the 
House of Lords is, that either party has the right of appeal, 
whereas in this case only one side has the right. 

Mr. HALL : Who pays the assessor's second fee ? 

Mr. F. R. TAYLOR : In reference to this matter of appeal, 
in appeals to the House of Lords, all parties have a right to 
attend in order to state their case ; and unless we have some- 
thing of the kind, the appeal would not be justified. 

Three voted in favour of (b), and it was declared lost. 

The CHAIRMAN : Now (c), Mr. Wills. 

Mr, WILLS : I have spoken for it. 

The CHAIRMAN : I will just ask the Secretary to read it. 

The SECRETARY (Mr, MacAlister) read the resolution. 

Mr. ANSELL : May I oppose this as unnecessary r The 
assessors appointed by the Institute in consultation with 
their Committees are capable of deciding how often a com- 
petition shall be advertised, and I submit it is entirely un- 
necessary for this meeting to waste time to decide on details 
of this character. 

Mr. HALL ; There are many occasions when the invitations 
are issued before the assessor is appointed, and therefore 
it may be ultra vires for us to tell the promoters, who are 
inviting architects, what they are to do about the invitation. 

Mr. C, E'. WARD : Who will do the advertising r This is 
in the hands of the client, the promoter, 

Mr. ASHLEY : They could not carry out this proposal. 

Mr. WILLS : The promoters usually work with the 
assessor. 

Two voted in favour of (c), and it was declared lost. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS IN LONDON. 

The following letter was written by the late iMr. 
Charles Daubney' a short time before his death. He 
took great interest in the Statutory Examination and 
thought that there should be more candidates for the 
Examination. — H. D. SE.yRLES-WooD. 

I do not think that sufficient attention is given by the 
younger members of the Institute to the Statutory Exami- 
nations under the London Building Act, 1894. That 
Act establishes the Roy'al Institute of British Architects 
as the authority to issue certificates qualifying holders to 
act as District Surveyors in London. During the last 
tw'o years the entrants to the examination have been very 


few and none has had the necessary qualifications to 
receive certificates. 

The office of District Surveyor is the gift of the London 
County Council, who expect candidates for vacant ap- 
pointments to hold the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects Certificate. It may be that the lack of interest in 
these examinations is caused by an ignorance of the 
character of the office of District Surveyor, and of the 
duties, privileges and remuneration attaching thereto. 

The office of District Surveyor has a very' honourable 
tradition. It at least extends back to the time of the 
reconstruction of the City of London after the great fire 
of 1666. Prior to that there were officers in charge of 
buildings in the City, but by an Act of Parliament giving 
definite rules for the rebuilding there were established 
“ Surveyors ” whose duties form the basis of much which 
obtains to-day. Various Acts for developing the scope of 
control have since been passed by Parliament, and the 
original area included in the original Rebuilding Act has 
now been extended to the borders of the London County' 
Council area. 

The title of “ Surveyor ” was definitely changed to 
“ District Surveyor ” in an Act passed in the eighteenth 
century. 

The office is a Statutory one — that is the District Sur- 
vey'or obtains his authority to perform his duties direct 
from Act of Parliament. He has, therefore, a very large 
measure of independent action and he is personally res- 
ponsible for the decisions he may come to. He has to 
enforce the rules of the Acts of Parliament which he is 
interested in and when necessary must himself take the 
necessary steps by prosecution in the Courts to secure 
compliance. He has the great privilege of becoming a 
friendly guide to architects and builders who often find 
it difficult to understand the full scope of the Building 
Acts. Notice of all building work in his District must be 
given to him, and he must survey the work as necessary 
to see that it is properly carried out. Various other duties 
in connection with the lay-out of streets, width of way, 
height and size of buildings, &c., must also be attended 
to. 

He has to establish his own office and staff in his 
District and can make what suitable arrangements he 
chooses for carry ing on his work. He meets the expenses 
of his office and all other outgoings. 

In order that he may secure advice and guidance in his 
work there is in existence the District Survey'ors’ Associa- 
tion, which meets once a month, and is composed solely 
of existing District Suiw'eyors. 

He is debarred from engaging in private practice. 
During holidays, illness, &c., he may nominate as his 
locum tenens another certified survey'or. 

His remuneration is derived from fees w'hich are his 
personal property and which are fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment and are payable on each new' building when roofed 
in or at the completion of each service when rendered. 
The amount of a fee usually' varies according to the size 
of the building. The total remuneration depends, there- 
fore, upon the amount of building work carried out in his 
district. As an illustration of the value of some districts, 
the London County Council have recently appointed tw'o 
new' District Surveyors, one to a central London District, 
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and one a suburban District; the gross incomes from these 
two districts last year were approximately £2.500 and 
£2,200 respectively. 

The London County Council usually expect from 
candidates, in addition to the possession of the Statutory 
Certificate of competency to act as a District Surveyor, a 
practical knowledge of building work and some knowledge 
of the actual work of a District Surveyor’s office. This 
latter experience can, of course, only be obtained in an 
existing office. There is usually an opportunity of acting 
as an assistant to a District Surveyor and possibly of 
acting as his locum tenens. The number of District Sur- 
veyors in London range between thirty and forty. Vacan- 
cies occur from time to time. 

Any of the District Surveyors would be willing to 
advise an intending candidate. 

The next examination for candidates wishing to obtain 
the Statutory Certificate will be held in October 1926, and 
full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, g Conduit Street, W.i. 

CH.its. A. D.mibn’ey [F.]. 

Allied Societies 

BERKS, BUCKS AND OXOX ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The fourth annual dinner of the Association was held 
at the Central Cafe, Reading, on 27 Januart’, Mr. H. S. 
Rogers, INI. A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., presiding. The 

guests included the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, the 
Principal of Reading University College, IMajor Barnes, 
V.P. R.I.B.A.. Mr. AlacAlister, Secretary R.I.B..\., the 
President of the S. Wales Institute of Architects, the 
Vice-President of the Hants and Isle of Wight -Association 
of -Architects (Mr. J. Arthur Smith), the President of the 
Southern Counties Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. 

Mr. J. Wells, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
in proposing " The Town of Reading and its University,” 
spoke of the close connection between Oxford and Reading 
and congratulated the town in that it was shortly to have a 
L^niversity. He considered that the College set an 
excellent example in several points of development. He 
wished architects would persuade people that an old 
building that was serving its purpose should never be 
destroyed because it was out of date. 

Air. Councillor W. R. Howell in response spoke of 
the Reading Corporation work in the construction of 
bridges ; modern traffic making it necessary for existing 
bridges in the town to be widened. Mr. W. M. Childs 
(Principal of Reading University College), who also 
responded to the toast, paid eloquent tribute to Air. J. 
Wells's work for the College. When they received their 
charter they would be a University legally and in name 
and as a Lniversity they intended to maintain their 
standard of efficiency-. 

Air. E. P. Warren (Past President of the -Association), 
proposing " The Royal Institute of British .Architects,” 
said how gratifying it was that architecture was becoming 
a prominent feature of the life of the country. 


Alajor Harry Barnes, in responding, touched on the 
educational work of the Institute, and on its co-operation 
with allied societies. Air. C. F. Ward (President of the 
the South Wales Institute of -Architects), reply-ing for the 
-Allied Societies, urged that all members of .Allied Societies 
should belong to the Royal Institute. 

Air. Ian Alac.Alister (Secretary of the R.I.B.A.) gave the 
toast of “ The Berks, Bucks and Oxon -Architectural 
-Association.” He paid tribute to the past and present 
officers as examples of energy and loyalty to the Institute. 

Air. H. S. Rogers, in response, said they realised the 
geographical difficulties of the three counties and would 
have seriously to consider the position in the near future. 

Replying to the toast “ Our Guests,’’ given by Air. 
R. -A. Rix, Air. C. P. Lovell (President Southern Counties 
Federation of Building Trades Employers) emphasised 
the great need for co-operation between architects and 
builders. 

THE NORFOLK .AND NORWICH .AS.SOCI.ATIOX OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

■AnSTRACT FROM THE RfPORT OF THE. ColXCIL FOR 
THE A’e.AR IQ25. 

The Council have pleasure in submitting to you the Fourth 
-Annual Report of the -Association. 

The usual competition open to Associate Alembers was 
held, prizes being offered for measured drawings and sketches. 
Seven sets of dra'vings were received. Prizes were awarded 
as follows : — 

E. C. Scott — I St prize. 

C. J. Alessent — 2nd prize. 

J. R. Palmer — Special Junior prize. 

A’ our representatives in the Council of the Norwich Society- 
have again devoted much time to the work of that Society-, 
especially- in connection with Elm Hill. .A report was pre- 
pared after very- careful study of the properties, and was in 
due course considered by the Norwich City Council. Elm 
Hill IS unique in Norwich, if not m the Eastern Counties, and 
no tiouble or time have been spared in the endeavour to save it. 
The city- authorities have not yet decided on its preservation, 
and the i.ssue hangs in the balance 

Arising out of this and other cases, the City- Council have 
appointed an .Ancient Buildings Committee which includes 
two architects, members of the Council of the Norwich 
.‘'ociety. This committee has already done good work, and 
will undoubtedly piove of great value both in watching over 
the older architectural treasures of the city, and also in pro- 
viding a clearing house for the ideas of the Preservationists on 
the one hand and the Iconoclasts on the other, who have each, 
perhaps, in the past too little appreciated the others’ point of 
view. 

The Council has been occupied with many other matters 
during the vear. including architectural education and the 
discouiagement of unqualified practitioners. An immense 
amount of architectural work is still being done bv builders, 
sanitary inspectors and other untrained persons, and this is 
unfortunately being encouraged under the Government Hous- 
ing Scheme. A'our Council conceiv-e it to be one of the im- 
portant functions of such -Associations as this to do what can 
be done, in the present state of the laws, to protect the public 
in this matter. 

The following were elected officers and members of Council 
for 1926 : — 

President — E. T. Boardman, F.R.I.B..A. 

Vice-Presidents — S, J. Wearing, -A.R.I B..A., J. Page, B A , 
-A.R.I.B.A. 

Hon. Secretary — E. W. B. Scott, .A.R.I.B..A. 
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Council members — E. H. Buckingham, A.R.I.B.A., C. 
Upcher, J. Owen Bond, L.R.I.B.A. 

Associate IMembtr of Council — C. L. luster. 

Honorary Auditor — E. J. Tench, F.R.I.B.A. 

THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Central Branch. 

A very successful new venture in the nature of a smoking 
concert was organised recently by the South Wales Institute 
of Architects (Central Branch), and held at Cardiff. 

The special object of this meeting was the provision of a 
means of social intercourse for the members, particularly those 
of the Associate and Student Classes. Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd 
(Chairman of the Branch) presided, and the company included 
Mr. C, F. Ward (Newport), President of the South Wales 
Institute ; Mr. and Airs. Ivor P. Jones, Air. and Airs. Percy 
Thomas, Air. H. Teather, Airs. T. .Alwyn Lloyd, Air. W. S. 
Purchon, Air. R. H. Winder, Air. and Airs. A. G. Edwards 
(Bridgend), Air. W. p. Thomas (Porth), Air. and Airs. 
Williamson. 

The evening was so highly appreciated that it has been 
decided to hold similar gatherings m the future. 

On Thursday, 4 February, the third of this session’s series 
of lectures organised jointly by the South Wales Institute of 
Architects (Centra! Branch) and the Institute of Builders 
(South Wales Branch), was given by Air. J. E. Barton, ALA., of 
Bristol. This lecture, entitled “ Gothic Craftsmanship,” and 
illustrated by a fine collection of lantern slides, was very well 
attended by members of both the Institute and the general 
public. Air. Barton has for many years made a study of 
mediaeval architecture. 

Obituary 

CHARLES HERBERT ASHWORTH, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.I.A.L, M.I.C.E.I. 

Air. Ashworth, who died recently, was a native of 
Liverpool, and went to Dublin at the age of about 23 
to take up a position as assistant in the office of the late 
Sir Thomas Deane. While with him Mr. .Ashworth 
was engaged on the drawings of the National Aluseum 
and also acted as the clerk of works during the erection 
of the buildings till their completion. He was later 
appointed architect to the Dublin .Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company, to the duties of which office he devoted the 
greater part of his attention. In addition to this work 
Air. Ashworth had an extensive practice in Dublin and 
carried out ^any important works. These included 
branch offices for the Royal Bank of Ireland, the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, Bank of Ireland Stephens 
Green, new bakeries for Air. Peter Kennedy, new 
flour mills, housing schemes, new factory and houses 
for Alessrs. John Player and Sons, large drapery establish- 
ment and numerous commercial buildings, new ware- 
houses for Alessrs. Hugh Aloore and Alexander. He 
was also architect to the two principal theatres, the 
Theatre Royal and the Gaiety Theatre. 

Air. Ashworth served for some time on the Council of 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

At the beginning of 1925 he took into partnership Air. 
J. Bramwell Smith, AI.R.I.A.L, and the practice was 
carried on as Ashworth and Smith. Air. Smith is 
carrying on the practice under the old name of Ashworth 
and Smith at the same address, 12 and 13, South 
William Street, Dublin. 


WALTER BRYAN AVOOD [A.]. 

Air. Wood, a well-known Gloucester architect, died on 
28 January, at the age of seventy-four. 

Air. Wood was a native of Lancashire, but came to 
Gloucestershire in the days of his youth, when his father 
was medical officer at a private hospital at DowdeswelL 
He entered the office of Alessrs. Waller and Son, archi- 
tects, Gloucester, as a pupil, and subsequently became 
junior partner in 1882, leaving the firm in 1888. 

He commenced business on his own account at 12, 
Queen Street, in January 1889, and built up what 
proved a most successful practice. Amongst the many 
buildings in the city and district which were built to plan 
submitted by him were the offices in Eastgate Street of 
the Gloucester Gas Light and Coke Co. ; St. Andrew’s 
Church, Churchdown ; the Girls’ High School, Denmark 
Road ; Calton Road Council School ; the new Council 
School now in course of completion at Kingsholm ; St. 
Catharine’s Church ; Stroud General Hospital ; offices 
and factory for Alessrs. Foster Brothers at the Gloucester 
Oil Alills ; buildings for Alessrs. Sessions and Sons at the 
Docks ; offices of the Gloucester Consen'ative Benefit 
Society in Bell Lane ; offices for Alessrs. Price Walker 
and Co. in Bristol Road ; offices for the Stroud Brewery 
Co., at Stroud ; and malt houses for Alessrs. G. and W. E. 
Downing at the Docks. He was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1881. 

Air. Wood occupied a prominent position in the social 
and parochial life of Gloucester. 

INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADAIINISTRATION. 

A Paper will be read by Air. G. Topham Forrest [F.] 
(Architect, L.C.C.), entitled “ London One Hundred 
Years Hence” (illustrated by lantern slides), at Alontagu 
House, Whitehall, S.W.i (Headquarters of the Alinistry 
of Labour), in Conference Room No. 9, on Thursday, 
25 February 1926, at 6 p.m. Chairman, Sir O. E. 
Warburg, O.B.E. Admission to non-members is by 
invitation. All enquiries should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, EP.-A., Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
S.W.I. 

CAIRO POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

Air. William W. Wood [A.] has been appointed 
■Assistant Professor of .Architectural Design at the Cairo 
Polytechnic School. 

A.B.S. SCHEAIE OF INSUR.ANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In AA hole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society s 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, AA^.i. Telephone : 
Alayfair 434. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ 
59TH CONVENTION. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President, has received the 
following letter from Mr. D. Everett Waid, President 
•of the American Institute of Architects : 

De.vr IMr. D.wvrer, — The 59t.h Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects will occur in Wash- 
ington, D.C., 5, 6, and 7 May 1926. We should like 
all members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to know that they will be as welcome to attend as 
our own members. Any of your members who may 
find it possible to be present will receive further 
information if they will kindly send their addresses 
to our Secretary, The Octagon House, Washington, 
D.C. 

You, Mr. President, will be thrice welcome if you 
can pay us a visit. 

With high esteem, believe me. 

Faithfully yours, 

D. Everett Waid, 

President, A. I. A. 


At the annual general meeting of the British Academy 
of Arts in Rome, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President of 
the R.I.B.A., was elected an honorary member of the 
Academv. 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS. 

It is proposed to arrange an exhibition of drawings, 
prints, plans and photographs illustrative of garden design 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries during April 1926. It is hoped 
that the exhibition will include designs of gardens, both 
old and modern, public and private, British and Conti- 
nental . 

The exhibition will run from 7 to 2t April 1926, and a 
lecture on “ Garden Design ” will be given by Air. F. 
Inigo Thomas, F.S.A. on the 14 April at 5 p.m. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. who have in their possession 
prints, photographs and drawings (measured or other- 
wise) which are suitable for this exhibition are invited to 
send them in for the consideration of the Selection Com- 
mittee. The following conditions should be carefully 
noted : — 

1 . The exhibition is intended primarily to be one of garden 
design and planning, but illustrations of garden architec- 
ture and ornaments such as orangeries, pergolas, and 
statuary, may be submitted if desired. 

2. Exhibits should be in reasonable good condition for exhi- 
bition purposes. 

3. Photographs should be as large as possible (unless they 
are submitted merely to illustrate a plan) and should be 
mounted. They need not be framed. 

4. All exhibits should be clearly marked with their title and 
the owner's name and address. 

5. Exhibits must be addressed to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
and must be received by him not later than 20 IMarch 1926. 

6. All exhibits will be insured against all risks while in the 
possession of the R.I.B.A. 


PROFESSOR RAGNAR OSTBERG. 

Professor Ostberg, whose name will be submitted 
to H.AI. the King for the Royal Gold Medal, well 
known for his most famous building, the Town Hall 
at Stockholm, attended the International Congress on 
Architectural Education in the summer of 1924, when 
many of his English confreres had the pleasure of 
meeting him. Among his other works in Sweden are 
the Ostermalm School, Stockholm, the Odd-Fellows 
House, Kykdping, the Patent Works, and numerous 
private houses, Stockholm. He has been a professor 
at the Roval Academv of Arts, Stockholm, since 1922. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROAIE. 

Faculty of Arch.tology, History axd Letters. 

Appeal for Additional Subscribers. 

The following letter has been addressed to present 
subscribers to the school and to societies who are in- 
terested in its objects : — 

50 Bedford Squaie, 

London. IV. C. I. 

Dear Sir or Madam, — Twenty-fiv'e years have elapsed 
since the Faculty made a general appeal for funds, and the 
. body of subscribers has been reduced to a point which 
makes a serious effort necessary. At present the sub- 
scription list contains nearly 200 names, including Univer- 
sities and Colleges, and it is hoped that the supporters of 
the Faculty will do what they can to assist us in our en- 
deavour to add to their number. 

We invite you therefore to send to the hon. treasurer, 
50 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i, on a postcard, the 
names and addresses of persons known to be interested in 
archaeology, history and letters, or in any of the arts 
studied at the British School at Rome, who might be asked 
to subscribe to the FVculty or give it financial aid. It is 
hardly necessary to add that a yet more effective form of 
help would be to canvass such persons and to inform the 
treasurer that their help had already been secured or 
promised. There is no question that a personal canvass 
is worth many written appeals. 

We are, yours faithfully, 

Arthur Hamilton S.mith, Chairman. 

W Russell, Hon. Treasurer. 


ROAIE SCHOLARSHIP IN .ARCHITECTURE 1926. 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome have selected the following candidates to take part in 
the Final Competition for the Rome Scholarship and 
Henry Jarvis Studentship of 1926, offered by the Commis- 
sioners of 1851 and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects respectively : 

E. AI. K. Ellerton, .Architectural Association. 

K. E. F, Gardiner, Architectural Association. 

J. B. Wride, Cardift'Technical College. 

H. G, C. Spencely, Liverpool University. 

H, Thearle, Liverpool L’niversity, 

T. T. Wills, Liverpool L’niversitv. 

J. R. Alabaster, London University. 

A. D. Connell, London L^niversity Atelier. 

B. R. Ward, London University Atelier. 
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Notices 

THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Ninth General Aleeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Alonday, i March 1926, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the iMinutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 15 February 1926 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To read the following paper : “ The Paris Exhibition 
of 1925, ” by Lt.-Col. H. W. G. Cole, C.S.I., O.B.E. 

R.I.B.A. SESSIONAL P.\PERS. 

iMembers are requested to note that at the General 
Meeting on Monday, 15 March 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
George H. Duckworth, C.B., F.S..\., will deliver a 
lecture entitled “ The Making of a Slum.” 

ENHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings will 
be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries from Tuesday, i6th 
February, to Saturday, 27th February 1926. 

The Exhibition will be open daily between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.) and will include 
drawings lent by — 

iMr. Thomas Hastings and Professor C. H. Reilly 
(Devonshire House). 

Messrs. Hennell and James 

(A house at Hampstead Garden Suburb) 

Mr. L. Syh ester Sullivan 

(Building for Courtaulds, Ltd.). 

The Exhibition is intended primarily for students of 
Architecture ; they will be able to examine the drawings 
that a practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus 
will be afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
modern architect’s office. 

A Special Students’ Evening will be held at the E.xhibi- 
tion on Tuesday, 23rd February, 1926, at 8 p.m. All 
students are cordially invited to attend. It is hoped that 
the architects who have lent the exhibits — or their 
representatives — will be present in order to explain the 
drawings to students. Refreshments will be provided 
and no cards of admission are required. 

ELECTION OF MEMBER.S. 

29 March 1926. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting on 29 Alarch 1926. The names and 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of their pro- 
posersl found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
for membership according to the charter and bye-laws, 
and recommended by them for election, are as follows ; — 

AS FELLOWS (10) 

Livock : Sx.txi.EY G.tCE [.J. 1910], 22 Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C.2, and at Norwich ; Meadvvay, Horsell Rise, W oking. 
Proposed by Herbert Wiggles worth, David Barclay 
Niven, Professor S. D. .Adshead. 


Milburn ; St.vnlfy Wayman, M.C. [A. 1913], 19 Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland ; 4 Ashmore Terrace, Sunderland, 

proposed by R. Burns Dick, Jas. T. Cackett, W. T. Jones. 

Milbcrn : WiLLi.AM, JfXR., B.Sc.. F.S.I. [A. 1910], 19 Faw- 
cett Street, Sunderland ; 23 Valebrooke Avenue, Sunder- 
land, Proposed by R. Burns Dick, Jas. T. Cackett, 
W. T. Jones. 

Moore : Mator Frederick Wii.li.am, D.S.O., M.C. [A. 1912], 
Queensgate Chambers, Bradford, and Station Buildings, 
Keighley ; Hillside, Riddlesden, Keighley. Proposed by 
Wm. Illingworth, W. J. Morley, Eric IMorley. 

Phii.lips ; Rees [A. 1913], 9 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, W.i ; 84 Idamilton Teface, N.W.8. Proposed 
by A. .Saxon Snell, H. P. G. Maule, Bernard Dicksee. 

And the follozcin:; Licentiates , ichn are qualified under Section 

IV, Clause C (li) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : — 

Beckwith : Henry Langton, F.S.I., 3 Cook .Street, Liver- 
pool • Sandown Park, Wavertree. Liverpool. Proposed 
by W. Glen Dobie. E. Percy Hinde, E. Bertram Kirby. 

Chadwick : Ma[OR John, T.D., Bletchley, Bucks. Proposed 
by Walter Butler Stonebridge, Laurence K. Hall and the 
Council. 

Faunch : Frederick George, 76 Cranbrook Road, Ilford, 
Esse.x. Proposed by the Council. 

Waddington : Frederick Turner, 52 Abingdon Street, Black- 
pool ; 127 Hornby Road, Blackpool. Proposed by 

William B. Walton, R. H. Cunliffe, Major Halstead Best. 

Walsh ; Joseph Frederick, F.S.I., 10 Harrison Road, Halifax : 
Savile Gieen, Halifax. Proposed by E. Marshall Wood, 
W. J. Morley, Eric Morley. 

AS .\SSOCIATES (33) 

Blizz.ard ; Henra" George [Special], 8 Elmwood, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, Proposed by H. C. Lander, Louis 
de Soissons, Arthur Wm. Kenyon. 

Brookfield : George Piers, B.Litt.Oxon., B.Sc. (in Architec- 
ture), of the Massachusetts Institute o^ Technology 
[Exempted from Final Examination], 19 Rue de Lille, 
Paris, France. Proposed by Frank T. Verity, Sir Aston 
Webb, Maurice E. Webb. 

Burton : John [Special], 71 West Parade, Mount Pleasant, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Proposed by Elijah Jones and the 
Council, 

C. ASTELLiNO 1 SYLVESTER JosEPH Trinity D’Souza [Special], 

c/o Messrs. J. A. Castellino & Co., 328 Sachapeer Street, 
Poona, India. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
Arthur Stratton, Walter R, Jaggard. 

Coo.MBES ; Robert Edwin Montague [Final], Cathedral 
School, Llandaff, Cardiff. Proposed by Percy Thomas, 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, Harry Teather. 

Cooper ; Willi.am Reginald Roydon [Special], 17 New 
Street, Shrewsbury. Proposed by the Council. 

Currie : Murdoch [Passed five yeais’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
250 Paisley Road W., Glasgow. Proposed by Geo. And. 
Paterson, John Stewart, Colin Sinclair. 

D. ann : CLirroRD Horace [Final], 66 Trinity Street, Norwich. 

Proposed by Edw . T. Boardman, Grahame Cotman, • 
George J. Skipper. 

Doa'LE : St.anley Hodgson [Special], Caherley Chambers, 
Victoria Square, Leeds. Proposed by W. Carby Hall, 
Fred Broadbent, James Parish. 

Graa- : Ch.arles Clare [Final], 81 Sutton Crescent, Walsall. 
Proposed by F. E. F. Bailey, A. T. Butler and the Council. 

Green : Christopher, B.A.Oxon. [Final], 83 Gunterstone 
Road, Baron's Court, W.14. Proposed by W. Curtis 
Green, E. Guy Datsber, HoAsard Robertson. 
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Green ; Ralston Tilsley [Final], ii Dents Road, Wands- 
worth Common, .S.W.ii. Proposed by Sir George H. 
Oatley, C. E. Varndell, G. C. Lawrence. 

Harley : Thom.ys [Final], 15 Dewar Street, Dunfermline. 
Proposed by P. D. Hepworth, J. Ernest Franck, Sir Chles 
Gilbert Scott. 

Kemp : Cecil George [Special], Bridge Road, W elwyn Garden 
CitY, Herts. Proposed by H. Clapham Lander, Louis de 
Soissons, Arthur Vv’m. Kenyon. 

Kimber : Ch.\rles Fr.ank, M.C. [Special], 39 Head Street, 
Colchester. Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond and the Council. 

Lipson : S.AMUEL [Final], c,o James Miller, Esq., A.R.S.A., 
13 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. Proposed bv John 
Keppie, John Watson, James Miller. 

McKew.an : Arthur Malcolm [Final], 27 Somerset Road, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. Proposed by Herbert 
T. Buckland, William Haywood, James A. Swan. 

Messfnt : Cl.AUDE John Wilso.n [Final], 34 Mile End Road, 
Norwich. Proposed by George J. Skipper, Edwin J. 
Tench, Edw. T. Boardman. 

Moore : John Robert [Special], 13 Acland Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W.2. Proposed by P. H. Thoms, J. Donald 
Mills, Thos. M. Cappon. 

Pai.mer : Philip Ev.ans [Special], 25 Royal .\venue, Chelsea, 

S. W.3. Proposed by Edward Maufe, .Austin Durst, 
Leslie T. Moore. 

Paramor 1 Fr.ank Wu.llam [Final], “ Hillsborough,” Selsdon 
Village, Sanderstead, Surrey. Proposed by Piofessoi 
A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, Henry C. Smait. 

P.ASHEN : John Herbert [Special], ” Ujiii,” Dorchester Road, 
WeYmouth. Proposed by C . E. Varndell and the Council. 

Patker • PuRUSHOTT.AAt MuKUND [Passed five years' course at 
London Universtty School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing E.xarnination in 
Professional Practice], Harvey Road, Gamdevi, Bombay, 
India. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, C. 
Lovett Gill, W. R. Jaggard. 

PousHKiNE : Barbara [Passed five years' course at London 
L'niversity School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 52 Lancaster Cjate, \\.2. Prop-ued by Walter 
Cave and the Council. 

Rowse : Eric .Anthony .A.mbrose [Special], Flat 4, St. 
Stephen's House, St. Stephen's Square, Ba\suater, W 
Proposed by H Lionel Thornely, Stanley Hamp, Charles 
E Varndell. 

Si.MPSON : D0UCL.AS James [Final], 51 Downs Park West, 
Bristol. Proposed by Sir George H. Oatle\ , .Alfred J. 
Taylor, G. C. Lawrence. 

Thom.as : Bry.an William Ryl.ands [Passed fire years' course 
at Cardiff Technical College. Exempted fiom Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Briar Dene, North Road, Cardiff. Proposed by 

T. Alwvn Lloyd, Percy Thomas, Harry Teather 

Vine ; Ronald Owen [Final], 7 Whyniark .Avenue, Wood 
Green, N.22. Proposed by John P. Briggs, C. Stanley 
Peach, Harry C. H. Monson. 

W.ATSON : Edwin [Final], 86 Orchard Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. Proposed by Edwin F Reynolds. Herbert 
T. Buckland, George Drysdale. 

Welsh : Oliver Martin [Passed five years’ course at London 
University School of .Architecture. Exempted fiom 
Final Examination after passing Examination m Pro- 
fessional Practice], 38 Pattison Road, N.W.2. Proposed 
by Professor .A. E. Richardson, C. Lorett Gill, .Arthur 
StraTton. 

Wilde : George [Final], 17 1 Park Road. Bolton. Pro- 
posed by John Bradshaw Gass, .Arthur John Hope. 
Fred Thorpe. 


WTleord ; Charles Ed.mund [Special], “ W> chwood," 
Taunton Road, Leicester. Proposed by George Nott, 
F'rank H. Jones, .Arthur Wakerley. 

Winter : Percy Harold, P..A.S.I. [.Special], 25 Pollards 
Wood Road, S.W.16. Proposed by .Alfred L ox, Pcrc\ C. 
Boddy. Harold G. Cherry. 

.AS HON. ASSOCI.ATF (D 

B-ATSIORD : H.arra', “ Hedge Bank," 25 Russell Gardens, 
Golders Green, N.W.it. Proposed by the Council 


AMENDMENTS OF THE BYE-I..AWS OF THE 
R.I.B.A. 

By an Order of the Lords of His Alajesty's Privy 
Council dated 5 February 1926, the following amend- 
ments to Bye-law 25 were approved : — 

Bye-law 25 to be amended as follows : — 

'■ 25. .Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 
must be preferred in writing and signed and. forwarded 
to the secretary, who shall lay it before the . , 

etc., as primed down to . . . such record and publi- 
cation.” 

“ During the period of suspension the member shall not 
be entitled to use the title ' Chartered .Architect ’ or the 
affix of the class to which be belongs, nor shall he be 
entitled to the use of the Library, attendance at Institute 
meetings or right of voting, and his name shall not be 
printed in the list of members in the Kalendar during the 
period of his suspension and he shall return his Diploma 
for such pened. Before any member so suspended is 
reinstated the Council shall consider any further cem- 
plaints as to his professional conduct during his peried cf 
suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory may decree a 
further period of suspension or his expulsion ; in either 
case the abo\e procedure of announcement and publica- 
tion shall again be followed.” 

“ Provided always . . etc., to end of Bye-law as 
printed. 

LlCEXTl.ATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

.An examination of licentiates desirous of qualifying 
for candidature as Fellows will take place on 13, 14, 15 
and 16 .April 1926. .Application forms, to be obtained 
at the Secretary’s Office, R.LB..A., must be sem in on or 
before Saturday, 6 March, accompanied by the necessary 
drawings and photographs. 

R.LB..\, REGISTR.ATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.I B,.A. Registra’‘ion Ccmmittee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square. Londen, 
W.C.i, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
•Architects. -All communicatiens in connecticn with the 
committee should be addressed to Mr. C. Mc.Arthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Commiitee, at that 
address. 

R.LB..A. SESSIOX.AL P.APERS. 

On Monday, 1 5 March, at 8 p.m.. Mr. George FI . Duck- 
worth, C.B., F.S..A., will deliver a lecture entitled “ The 
Alaking of a Slum.” 
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R.I.B.A. PAMPHLET ON “THE ARCHITECT 
AND HIS WORK.” 

The pamphlet on “ The Architect and His Work,” 
compiled by the Practice Standing Committee with the 
assistance of the late I\Ir. Paul Waterhouse, Past President, 
has been issued by the Council with a \iew to bringing 
before the general public the functions of an architect 
and his use to the community. 

Members can obtain copies of the pamphlet for circu- 
lation to their friends on application to the Secretary, at 
a cost of 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. .\n increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the Journal is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 

Competitions 

PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONC.ASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice. 
Assessor, Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.]. Last day for questions 
8 March, 1926. Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 May, 1926. Premiums, £ 200 , £100 and £75. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, by depo.siting £1 is. 
COMPETITION FOR NEW OFFICES, WEST 
BROMWICH. 

New offices for the West Bromwich Permanent Benefit 
Building Society. Open to architects practising within 
15 miles of Birmingham. .Assessor, Mr. W. Alexander 
Harvey [F.]. Premiums, £100, £75 and £50. Last day 
for designs 31 March, 1926. Conditions may* be ob- 
tained from l\Ir. John Garbett, the Secretary, West Brom- 
wich Pemtanent Benefit Building Society, 301 High 
Street, West Bromwich. 

DOWNHAM M.\RKET U.D.C, HOUSING SCHEME 
AND SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE RESI- 
DENCES : CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competitions are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime ^Members 
are advised to take no part in the competitions. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph .Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of £50, £40 and £30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last day for questions, i January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by i April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, bv depositing 
£i IS. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
ot a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A program.me of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
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who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which dgte they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

F.R.I.B..\ . young and active, desires to meet established 
Architect with good practice, tan place capital if required. 
Would be tviUiiig to accept post for a period, prior to partnership. 
— ■■Vpply Box iicfi, cd Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W. i. 

JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

.\3soc1.\iE, 3’, ivith over ten years’ first-class London experience, 
ll\e years chief assistant, wishes to purchase junior partnership in 
busy office — -^pply Box 109, c/o Secretary R I.B 9 Conduit 
Street, M'.i 

CH.UNGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. H Oliver [L.] has changed his address from No 9 Staple 
Inn. to No. 4 Verulam Buildings. Gray's Inn. where he has estab- 
lished his office in conjunction with Mr. William G. Ingram [F.'_. 

OFFICE TO LET. 

F.R.I.B..\. offers large light office m W C.a district Rent £75 
per annum inclusive. Would also consider use of drawing office, 
telephone, etc — Box ioa6, c/o Secretary R I 9 Conduit 

Street, W.i. 

APPOINTMENT V.-i.CANT. 

Good all-round architectural assistant required for service in 
Shanghai (preferably an R.I.B..\.), age not exceeding 2S years, 
unmarried. Knowledge of quantities not essential. Three years’ 
.agreement. Salary Taels 350 per month, rising to Taels 450 
(approximately /600 to £800 per annum) —.Cpply Box i6c6, co 
The Secretary , 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

PARTNERSHIP W.CNTED. 

•C.R.I B.-U With good all-round experience, at present holding 
responsible position, seeks a junior partnership (with prospects), 
with a well-established architect — -Cpply Box I2c5, c/o Secretary, 
K.I.B.-V., 9 Conduit Street, London. W.i. 

OFFICE .CCCOMMOD.VriON. 

R I B -A- . etc., with small practice and West End office, having 
more work than he can cope with personally, wishes to meet 
another with a vieu to sharing his own or another office on mutual 
terms — -Applv Box 152U, c 0 Secretarc R I B..A.. o Conduit Street, 
W.I 

Minutes VIII 

.At the Eighth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 15 February 1926, Sir Banister 
F. Fletcher [F.], Vice-President, m the chair. The attendance 
book was signed by 20 Fellows (including it Member of the 
Council), 5 Associates (including 3 Members of the Council), 
und 3 Licentiates. 


The Vlinutes of the meeting held on i February 1926, having 
been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the Chaiiman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Mr. Harry Phibbs, Elected .Associate 1907. 

Mr. Henry Chapman, Elected Associate 1902. 

.And It was Resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 
the loss of these members be recorded in the Alinutes. 

The following member attending for the first time since his 
election was formally admitted by the Chairman : 

Mr. Harold Guy Holt [E.] . 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands : 

-AS FELLOWS (aoJ. 

.Allcock ; Enw.rRD Thom.vs [M. 1896I, Loughborough. 

Fre.vd ; Horace Ch.arles [.T. 1905], Esher. 

Gold ; Hugh .Andrew, M.C. \ A . 1913]. 

GoldS-Mith : Major George H.artley, M.C. [A. 1907], St. 

. Omer, France. 

Hampson ; Joseph Louis [.T. 1910], Blackburn. 

Hughes : Tho.mas H.arold, A.R.C..A. (.Arch. London), F.S.I., 
F.R.G.S. [-J. ign], Glasgow, 

Xewnjum : Eric George f.J. 1910]. Cairo. 

Robertson : Ale.\ander Robert [ A . 1902]. 

Scott : Eric Wilfrid Boxing [.-J. 1912], Norwich. 

■Scott : Theodore Gilbert, M.C. [ A . 1914], Norwich, 

Tait ; Thomas Smith [.-1.1913]. 

Tavlor ; Samuel PoiNTOX" 1908]. 

Tetley : Ch.arles Reginald [.rl. 1913], Montreal, Canada. 
Westwood ; Percy James [.-I. 1904], 

And the follon-ing Licentiates, ttho are qualified under Section 
IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter 0/1925 : — 

-Anderson : -Arthur Ernest, Montreal, Canada. 

Finl.ayson ; Willi.am, Crieff, Perthshire. 

Pritchett : Herbert Dewes, Darlington. 

And the follotcing Licentiates, tiho have passed the qualifying 
examination : — 

Clel-and : John Stockwin, M.B.E., Pretoria, South -Africa. 
Sudbury : Harry Tath.am, Ilkeston. 

Thraves : Alfred John, Nottingham. 

.AS .ASSOCIATES (6). 

•Ali : S. -Aziz [Passed five years’ course at .Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Exempted fiom Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Hyderabad, India. 
-Alsop : George Hatherley [Final], Melbourne, Australia. 
Barnes ; Thom.as Scott [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural -Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], Mor- 
den, Surrey. 

Bhut.a : Gop.alji VIulji [Final], Bombay, India. 

AIeikle ; Edyth [Passed fi\e years’ course at .Architectural 
-Association. Exempted from Final Examination after pass- 
ing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

SiLcocK : Fr.ances Thelma [Passed five years’ course at Liver- 
pool L’niversity School of .Architecture Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Huyton, Liverpool. 

.AS HON. FELLOW (i). 

Dicrsee : Sir Fr.ank, P.R..A. 
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AS HOX. ASSOCIATE (i). 

Griggs : Frederick Landseer Maur, A.R A. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated for 
election to the various classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this issue of the Journal. 

The President announced that the Council proposed to sub- 
mit to His Majesty the King the name of Professor Ragnar Ost- 
berg, Hon. Corresponding Member, of Stockholm, as a fit reci- 
pient of the Royal Gold Medal for the current year. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [i*".] moved, and Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood fK.] seconded, the following Resolutions, of which due 
notice had been given : 

“ That the Regulations for the conduct of architectural com- 
petitions be amended by the adoption of one of the two follow- 
ing changes (A) or (B) and the addition of Clause (C). Details to 
be left to the consideration of the Competitions Committee. 

“ (A) .A-ll binding conditions should be eliminated. Instruc- 
tions to competitors to take the form of suggestions which both 
they and the assessor may follow as they deem fit. 

" (B) That binding conditions be retained and that in case a 
competitor considers they have been ignored he shall have the 
right to appe.1l to the Competitions Committee of the Institute. 
In doing so he shall pay an agreed deposit to the R.I.B..A., 
such deposit being forfeited to the R.I.B.A. if his complaint is 
considered by the Competitions Committee to be unfounded. 
If, on the other hand, they find on investigation the complaint is 
justified, they shall so report and the award shall be quashed, a 
new assessor appointed by the President who shall assess the 
whole of the designs sent in and to whom the assessor’s fee 
agreed upon shall be paid. 

“ (C) Whenever architects are invited to send in applications 
and qualifications for selection for a limited competition, such 
invitation shall be advertised at least on three different dates 
during a period of not less than one month.” 

The first resolution was discussed. 

The following amendment was moved by Mr. E. Stanley Hall 
(Hon. Secretary), seconded, and passed by 21 votes to 3 : 

“ (A) Binding conditions should be reduced to a minimum. 
Instructions to competitors should as far as possible take the 
form of suggestions, which both they and the assessors may 
follow as they deem fit.” 

The amendment was then moved as a substantive resolution, 
seconded, and passed by 21 totes to 3. 

The second resolution was discussed, put to the vote and lost 
by a large majority. 

The third resolution was discussed, put to the vote, and lost, 
only one tote being recorded in its fat our. 

The proceedings closed at g.15 p.m. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

The Architects' and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5 .W’.i. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contribution for men is rod. per week, and for women 
gd. per week, 5d. of which is in' each case payable by the 
employer. 

ORDINARY BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, 9s. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
/S. 6d. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. 
weekly. 


Disablement Benefit. — Men and women, 7s. fid. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

AI.aternity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

Sickness Benefit. — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. 
per week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Disablement Benefit. — I ncreased to iis. per week for both 
men and -w'omen. 

Maternity Benefit. — Increased to 54s. 

Special Benefits. — Grants made to members entitled to 
“ additional benefits ” amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homes or practitioners. 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary. 


VISIT TO ROME AND FLORENCE. 

The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
.Assistants is oiganising an excursion to Rome and Florence at 
Easter (i to 14 April, inclusive). It is anticipated at present 
that the cost of travel and hotel accommodation, including 
allowance for service (“ tips ”), etc., will not excee.I /I13 15s. 
to los., according to the number of the party. This does 
not include meals en route, wine, sightseeing, etc. Membeis 
of the party while in Rome and Florence will be at liberty 
either to join the organised excursions or to ramble on their 
own . 

This trip is primarily intended for those who would not be 
likely to be able to visit Rome otherwise on account of expense, 
but every care is being taken to ensure the comfort of the 
party. Any member of the Royal Institute, student or sub- 
scriber, will be welcome to join the party so long as numbers 
allow, and to bring his wife or members of his family with him. 
Immediate application for particulars should be made to 
Mr. Chas. AIcLachlan [.-i ], ” Ouola.” I’pton Road, Bexley 
Heath, Kent. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of w'riters of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue, brought up to date, of the Loan 
Library has recently been compiled, and can be now 
obtained on application at the R.LB.A., price is. 6d., 
postage 3d. extra. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication. — 1925 : 7th, 21st November ; 5th, 
19th December. 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, 20th March ; loth, 24th April ; 8th, 22nd May : 12th. 
26th June ; 17th July ; 14th August ; i8th September ; 
1 6th October. 
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Paris Exhibition of Decorative Art 

BY LIEUT.-COLONEL H. W. G. COLE, C.S.L, O.B.E. 

{Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, i March 1926) 


I VERY much appreciate the compliment you 
have paid me by giving me the opportunity to 
address you this evening on the subject of 
the recent Exhibition of Decorative Art in Paris. 
I crave your indulgence on two grounds, firstly, 
that I have no technical knowledge, from an archi- 
tectural standpoint, of my subject, and, secondly, 
that this is the first occasion that I have ever 
given a lecture. 

I do not suppose that very many of those 
present had the opportunity of visiting the Exhi- 
bition, and this is my excuse for explaining its 
position in regard to Paris as a whole, and some 
details of the general lay-out and the methods 
adopted in its organisation. In the first place, the 
site is unique — right in the heart of Paris. The 
whole of the Grand Palais, which in a way is 
equivalent to the Royal Academy and Olympia 
rolled into one, was occupied and the site extended 
right up to the Invalides and along the Seine on 
each bank. So not only was the site as central as 
the Green Park, but was as if the Green Park was 
intersected by the River Thames. 

I 2 


There were no less than 16 entrances to the 
Exhibition and the connections by rail, under- 
ground, tram and bus services were ideal. People 
went into the Exhibition just in the same way as 
they might go into the park or down Regent Street ; 
there was no need to make an expedition and to 
depart and return at certain fixed hours. Finan- 
cially the Exhibition was a complete success, and 
the final accounts, it is said, will show a profit of 
some f 1^0, 000. The funds were raised by 
means of bonds or, in other words, lotteries : 
comparatively few prizes, but of sufficiently high 
value to attract the gambler who, even though he 
lost, was able to get a wad of free tickets for the 
use of himself and his family. 

Quite apart from the direct financial gain, Paris 
as a whole benefited enormously by the holding of 
the Exhibition : every hotel was taxed to its utmost 
capacity even during the usually slack months of 
August and early September, and the indirect 
benefits to the trade and general prosperity of the 
gayest capital in the world were substantial. 

The underlying principle of the whole scheme 
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was that everything shown should be of novel 
inspiration and design. The committees ap- 
pointed to assist in the organisation of the British 
Section, under the Presidency of His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, took a good deal of 
trouble in finding a form of words which were 
suited to these ideas and, at the same time, suffi- 
ciently explicit for an exhibitor. We all know the 
old adage that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and the truth of this was abundantly shown at 
Paris. A delightful explanation of the required 
form of newness was given me by a brilliant 
Frenchman of European reputation — a recognised 
expert in all art matters. He said, “ You will be 
perfectly safe to accept stuff drawn from sources 
more than 1,000 years old. Between 500 and 1,000 
years you had better ask me in case of doubt, but 
you never would be so foolish as to look at any- 
thing newer than 500.” And so it certainly was 
as regards much of the architecture. The one 
outstanding success of the Exhibition, so successful 
indeed that I am not conscious of hearing one 
single adverse criticism, was Letrosne’s treatment 
of the Central Hall in the Grand Palais, and this, 
if anything, was Babylonic. Again, Plumet’s four 
great towers, clearly of Eastern inspiration, would 
not have been out of place in a iMogul capital. In 
these days, when simplicity has to be the order of 
the day, flat surfaces and simple blocks gave the 
general impression of primitiveness and added to 
the sense that one was living in the past rather 
than in the future. I hope that throughout my 
remarks it will be realised that any criticism of or 
comments on purely technical features of the 
Exhibition, apart from the art of showmanship and 
representation, are those which I gathered from 
qualified sources and not my personal opinion, 
which must be quite valueness. 

As regards decoration , there was the same tendency 
to simplicity, flat surfaces, greys and dove colour 
predominating. With the exception of marbles and 
ironwork the required effects were produced by 
the skilful use of plaster, appropriately finished, 
spread on any inexpensive medium. The display 
of marbles in the French Section — all of it drawn 
from French territories — was extremely beautiful 
and varied. Again, the superb ironwork of Brandt 
and others was considered to mark something 
more than a passing phase and to present some- 
thing really new in design, execution and tech- 
nique. 


From the illustrations can be seen the passing, 
let us hope for ever, of the old type of exhibition 
with its florid cornucopic exuberance, its wealth of 
tbrsae — (or whatever may be the feminine of torso) 
— and that fruity richness so easily obtained by 
squeezing an icing tube on a wedding cake. On 
the other hand, one was painfully conscious at 
times of striving after something barbaric and very 
crude for the sake of catching attention. 

In some cases one saw absolute throw-backs to 
the American totem and Mexican forms and their 
regularised disorder. A great deal of this was 
criticised as dull affectedness. The affectation of 
childishness and primitiveness by adults lacks the 
spontaneous freshness of children or savages 
making their own untrained efforts. 

Whatever influence the Exhibition may have on 
the design of exhibition buildings, its influence on 
purely domestic architecture, except in relation to 
the treatment of surfaces, decoration and lighting, 
will be but slight. With few exceptions it was in 
the French village alone that there were simple 
examples of domestic architecture. These, very 
charming in their way, were limited and lacked 
any outstanding features of. originality. 

The fullest advantage was taken of the Seine at 
night for obtaining really beautiful reflections by 
the brilliant lighting of the bridges, especially the 
Pont Alexandre III, the arches of which were con- 
verted into cascades of ever-changing colour sup- 
plemented by huge, movable fountains on floating 
rafts which shot their jets in ever- varying forms 
to a great height over lights concealed in the rafts 
themselves, the colours of which were changed 
at will. This, together with the general scheme of 
illumination, which, however, was of a rather 
primitive order, consisting for the most part of 
electric bulbs outlining the main features of the 
buildings, produced a very brilliant and full scene 
at night. On the other hand, the effect of the 
Exhibition as a whole, as seen across the Seine, was 
certainly disappointing except at night. The one 
brilliant exception to this criticism was the British 
Pavilion, because the architects had recognised 
that the value of their site right alongside the Pont 
Alexandre HI lay in its river frontage — and they 
made the most of it. 

The unfortunate juxtaposition, however, of the 
British Pavilion and the huge, almost mausoleum- 
like Italian structure gave it a certain flimsiness 
and lack of substance which promoted so many 
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of the criticisms, most of them quite unfair, 
which were levelled against it. 

Whilst the interior lighting in the Exhibition, 
especially that of the show-cases and exhibition 
halls, was superb, the exterior lighting, as I have 
said, was primitive — it could not in any way com- 
pare with the effects which were produced both at 
San Francisco and more latterly at Rio de Janeiro. 

PART H. 

It has been said that the Paris Exhibition, with 
its immense variety, its ceaseless vitality, its in- 
sistent and changing appeal — all things which 
cannot be rendered in a report and of which no 
account can be of any account — had to be lived 
in before it could be realised and visited many 
many times before being fully understood. 

A hundred papers, fully illustrated, would be 
necessary to cover the whole of the ground. There- 
fore I am making no attempt to touch on the 
exhibits themselves, except in so far as they are 
more intimately connected with the problems in 
architecture. At the same time the very complete 
illustrated records, some of which are already in 
existence and some of which are under prepara- 
tion, will form a comprehensive and lasting 
record which should be available in every insti- 
tute and school of art and design in the kingdom. 
These reports are mostly sectionalised. There is a 
series of 13 sections brought out by the well- 
known firm of Moreau et Cie. in Paris, which is 
available at a cost of some 850 francs or about 
£6 los. at the present rate of exchange. Monsieur 
Paul Leon, Directeur des Beaux Arts in Paris, is 
also preparing a special report which cannot fail 
to be of unique and permanent interest. 

I am afraid it must be admitted that, with a 
few well-marked exceptions, the lessons of Paris 
were lost on our industrialists. For various reasons, 
into which I need not attempt to enter, there was a 
decided apathy. We encountered it in the early 
stages of the organisation of the British Section, 
and it was certainly no less marked during the 
period of the Exhibition. There were, of course, 
brilliant exceptions, and one can be assured that 
those who followed up its lessons in an adaptive 
spirit will reap their full reward. Those who did 
not, may yet make up for lost time by a careful 
study of the numerous records to which I refer. 
It is hoped that not the least interesting of these 
will be that which is being prepared of rhe British 

13 


Section under the editorship of Sir Hubert Llew- 
elyn Smith, Chairman of the British Institute of 
Industrial Art. In spite of criticisms levelled 
from certain quarters at the British Section, I am 
sure you will be glad to hear that of some twenty- 
two nations participating, and excluding of course 
the French, we stood second on the list of the high 
awards, taking no less than 32 Grand Prix. Of 
these 32 awards no less than 12 went to our Educa- 
tional Section, which was by no means a very large 
one. It is interesting to note that the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts 
led the way, while the Royal College of Arts came 
second. Surely this is full of hope for the future. 

The casual visitor to the Exhibition usually 
formed an unfortunate and incorrect opinion. He 
was bewildered with forms and features which 
were entirely unfamiliar to him and which he did not 
hesitate in classifying as abominable. In reality 
there was something beautiful to be found at every 
turn. The immense variety, the changing appeal, 
the diffusion of the every effect, took time to assimi- 
late. I have recently been reading some of the 
reports which are being prepared by experts on 
the various sections of the Exhibiton for the 
purpose of a general review of the whole Exhibi- 
tion which is being prepared in connection with 
the British Seetion. There will be no impropriety in 
saying that while in the opinion of the writers there 
are wide differences of opinion as to the merits of 
certain exhibits, the note of real appreciation of 
the value of the lessons taught is constant. 

Emerging from the sense of bewilderment in- 
evitable among such variety and weirdness there 
are three main lessons which call for general ac- 
ceptance and admiration. These are (i) co- 
operation and team work, (2) the art of presenta- 
tion carried to heights never before attained, and 
(3) the relation of modern lighting effect to both— 
lessons which I am sure everyone here will ap- 
preciate and endeavour to apply. For the first time 
it seems that it was possible to secure the genuine 
collaboration of architects, builders, artists, manu- 
facturers, art patrons, electrical engineers and 
craftsmen of all kinds who were inspired by the 
success of their efforts regarded as a whole. While 
this was more marked in the French section, and 
it was natural that the French section should 
dominate the whole Exhibition, there are manv 
instances of it in the international sections. In the 
case of the industrial exhibits it was the trade 
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associations concerned who selected the teams 
and saw that they pulled together. In the case of 
the interior ensembles it was the collaboration of 
all those I have mentioned, and many others, which 
produced the wonderful effect to be seen in the 
Ambassade Francaise. If Paris, 1925, produced 
nothing else but this one lesson it would have been 
well worth while. 

IVIy second point is the interesting developments 
shown in the art of presentation. We are all accus- 
tomed to exhibition halls which are of the same 
dimensions, whether the articles to be shown in 
them are as different as a railway engine or a mouse 
trap. In the case of Paris the main galleries of the 
Exhibition were, in point of fact, in the huge Grand 
Palais. It was treated not only to provide the vast 
central hall of Babylonic design and dimensions 
already referred to with an imposing grand stair- 
way rising to the salle des fetes and from thence 
descending again to a cunningly contrived theatre 
or conference hall, but the aisles which radiated 
from these main features, while they preserved the 
continuity of the general motive in so far as the 
centre transepts were concerned, left full freedom 
of treatment to the occupants in their own courts. 

The French sections of jewellery, pottery and 
perfumer)’ were perfection. The scaling was en- 
tirely appropriate ; it started with the dimension of 
the object to be shown, then the dimension of the 
frame to surround it, and the projection of light on 
the object to show its fullest beauty. The incidental 
architectural and decorative treatment was al- 
ways subordinated to the exhibits themselves. 
Take, for instance, the perfumery section. Here 
you had thirty or more firms each occupying a 
separate alcove, each employing a different method, 
centring their attention not only on the beauty 
of the receptacles which contained their wares, but 
also on the delicate bracket or shelf on which they 
were arranged, and arranged sparingly and so cun- 
ningly as to arouse a real desire for possession. 
Again, in the jewellery section, the same method 
and the same results ; and in this section, in order 
to ensure the requisite safety, there was an entirely 
appropriate and seemly central lounge from which 
the attendant guardians could watch their wares in 
comfort — an obvious necessity, as there were ex- 
hibits of very high value, hundreds of thousands of 
pounds’ worth in a single case. The w’hole design 
of the jewellery section was based on the need for 
clear vision and proper protection, yet one was 


unconscious of such intention. Again the colour 
scheme — biscuit and grey tones, soft lights, and 
in some cases a cunning, nodding motion to give 
life to a tiara as if it were actually worn. The 
exhibits themselves I cannot attempt to treat. I 
feel sure, howev'er, that the jewellery exhibit in 
Paris excited to the full all that was best or worst 
in everyone, especially the weaker sex. From the 
jew’ellery we pass to the metal ware, most of it 
silver with a dull patina, and again entirely appro- 
priate scaling brought the exhibits to a range 
from which they could be properly appreciated. 
There was a pleasing variety of form and level which 
increased the interest in the whole ; the same soft 
neutral colours, with just a touch of a stronger 
colour here and there, perhaps a single lamp shade 
or a trail of flowers in each opening — always 
appropriate and subtly concealed lighting. In 
many cases the only light in a gallery was the glow 
from the show cases. I am not quite right in using 
the words “ show cases,” as there were few of them 
except those which were built in the wall and which 
formed part of the design. 

In the pottery section there was a difficult 
problem. Part of the section was lit by natural 
side lighting and part of it, mainly that farthest 
from the windows, had to be artificially lit. The 
methods employed were quite charming. It 
was difficult to see where the natural light ended 
and the artificial lighting began. Transparent 
objects in glassware had light projected upwards 
through the glass shelves themselves, in all cases 
concealed, and thrown so as to get the best effect; 
for instance, a figure or highly decorative top to a 
pot or urn would be lighted from above, whereas 
on the lower shelves lighting from one or both 
sides would be used. The strength of the light 
too was admirably adjusted ; in fact it may truly 
be said that in each of the sections which I have 
attem.pted to describe the lighting was the domi- 
nant and most important feature. I am glad 
to say that in the British Section we had an admir- 
able example of good showmanship in our pottery 
section designed by Mr. George Sheringham. 
I think this was as good in its limited way as 
anything in the Exhibition, but it was handicapped 
by being in direct juxtaposition to more primitive 
forms of presentation. 

Lastly I come to the all important point of 
lighting treated in general terms. Electric lighting 
has given us a power in obtaining effect and added 
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beauty to architecture which is epoch making. 
But it is curious how hard it hastens to cut adrift 
from convention and the earlier developments of 
electric light in the old forms of candlesticks, 
oil lamps and the like. Electric radiators are not 
sufficient in themselves, but must be supplemented 
to look like a coal fire with a little motor to make 
a flickering flame and such like, the smoke and 
ash only being left to our imagination. More 
recently, and only to a very limited extent, do 
we find flood lighting or that admirable system 
of diffusion through a glazed roof which can be 
seen in the House of Commons and the Tate 
Gallery. A drawback to pointed lighting, i.e., 
where the points are seen, is, firstly, reflections, 
secondly, as in the case of street lighting, the 
obliteration of all architectural effect. Everv 
logical system of electric lighting should be to give 
the effect of light without making one conscious of 
the source from which it proceeds. If the actual 
lamps themselves have to be produced, they should 
form part, an integral part of the decorative 
treatment of the room as a whole. An admirable 


example of this is shown in Lalique’s work, where 
he uses glass for the whole of the roof of his two 
dining-rooms and places his light in the groining 
and coffering of the ceiling. Another lesson 
we all learnt at Paris was that strip lighting is only 
necessary to a very limited extent. It has been 
nearly always used in cove lighting, but we have 
learnt that similar effects can be equally well 
produced by special faceted reflectors of the 
requisite dimensions. By means of proper re- 
flection, ordinary lamps could be used for the 
lighting of recess show cases, and they are, of course, 
much more economical. I am afraid the criticism 
that the lighting of our buildings has often been 
an afterthought is only too true. Lighting can 
make or destroy the beauty of any fabric — it is 
absolutely certain that it must eventually attain 
its true relation to modern architecture. There 
was little to be learnt from exterior lighting at the 
Paris Exhibition — in nearly every case the old 
system of rows of coloured lights was utilised ; 
there was little flood lighting. Belgium had some 
on their pavilion, we had some on ours, but, as 
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I have said, the four towers of Plumet were merely 
outlined in the ordinary way, whereas by pro- 
jection they would have been features of real beauty 
at night. The lighting at Paris was in no way 
comparable to that which was adopted in San 
Francisco or more recently at Rio. It is largely 
a question of cheap power. At Rio the system 


cheaply to produce these effects, but is it impossible 
that a preliminary effort may not be made in the 
recently constructed Regent Street ? In years to 
come the necessary recesses for holding the 
flood lights will be an accepted architectural 
requirement. Again, think of the field that there 
is in signs and advertising. In the last few years 







Pavillon de la Ville de Paris — Entr.ance 


is entirely hydro-electric, and therefore very 
cheap. All the main Exhibition buildings were 
lighted by flood lighting, no source of lighting 
being visible ; and the beauty of this effect you 
will see from the two slides on the screen. 
Compare these with the two slides of the Paris 
Exhibition. What a sight London would be if 
we could only light it by these methods. It will 
take many years for us to get power sufficiently 


the development of the red and blue neon light has 
enabled signs of all kinds to be shown in a very 
pleasing manner both by day and night. The light- 
ing of the Eiffel Tower for advertisements was one 
of the most beautiful sights I have ever seen. It 
was a constant variety of most wonderfully 
coloured effects, and the great height of the tower 
and the ceaseless change of form and colours 
in its effect made it one of the sights of Paris, and 
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a very beautiful one too. It is an admirably 
example of how such a form of advertising can 
be really attractively treated, and so tend towards 
the disappearance of some of the abominations 
which confront us whenever we go to a play. 
Of course, to get the full effect from decorative 
lighting one requires a river, and this we had on 
the Seine at Paris. Gay bedecked barges full of 
singers and dancers and the like passed up and 
down the river, but a description of the lighter 


expressing his love for his craft without any 
thought of its adaptability and construction for 
commercial needs. At the other end you have 
a school of virulent modernity, striving to take 
opportunity from the unhealthy reactions of the 
age to satisfy an unhealthy appetite for hideous 
and unnatural forms. 

You have the coteries, the societies and individ- 
uals supporting their particular method, and at 
the other end you have a world-scattered public 



A Dinixg Room. Designed by Alaurice Dufrene 


side of the _^Exhibition would alone occupy an 
evening. 

But what advantage are we, who are completely 
dependent on maintaining our position in the 
world’s markets, going to get out of Paris .? Very 
little, I fear, if we regard the lessons in an academic 
spirit. It is all very well to draw up long reports, 
very often discoursive and critical, but very often 
lacking in constructive suggestion. 

One thing we all learn in exhibition work, and 
that is, that no enthusiasts ever think alike. You 
have a craftsman with his exquisite hammered 
surfaces, his delicate twists and cuts and incisions 


demanding, as a rule, something which familiarity 
has made it appreciate. How many of us appre- 
ciated the cloche hat when we first saw it } It is 
surely an expression of present times, the leveller 
of all. However beautiful a woman’s brow and 
however well set her head on her neck, the present 
mode of concealing both by a low hat and a fur 
collar is to give every profile equal value. 

We see surely similar influences at work in 
our homes. The £200, ^£300, £^00 interior, all 
cast in the same mould, all pleasing enough, all 
constantly improving, are as levelling in their 
influence and outlook as the long new streets 
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of Suburbia. How can we escape ? Well, I think 
the way lies with you now, as it always has. With 
you, architects — and I am told that you find real 
inspiration from many of the lessons to be drawn 
from Paris. 

We can see true architecture every day of our 
lives as influenced by the mechanical and artistic 
needs of our time. What is more beautiful for 
its purpose than the modern motor car and the 
modern express engine ? What is less beautiful 
than the war-time dwelling .? What is more 
destructive to the building of the human frame 
than the present conditions under which one 
half of our people live. It is for this reason that 
one can but regret that the lessons of Paris are 
applicable only to the cases of five per cent, of 
the human race. Just before the close of the 


Exhibition, these reflections were commonly 
voiced in Paris, and there was some talk of an effort 
being made in the succeeding year to concentrate 
on and meet the present every-day demands for 
comfort and cheerfulness of impoverished peoples. 
For various reasons the idea has come to nothing. 
Surely, apart from the purely commercial aspects 
of the problem, which in all conscience is im- 
portant enough, this is a subject on which you 
exercise irresistible influences. 

May we not go a stage further and unite in 
prayer that at no distant date the Great Architect 
of the Universe will send an Apostle to demand 
that our race may be allowed to multiply 
and develop with chances at least equal to 
those given to chickens on a well-run poultry 
farm. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR 


Sir WILLIAM H. CLARK, K.C.S.I., C.M.G. 
(Comptroller-General, Department of Overseas Trade), 
in proposing a vote of thanks, said : I have a good deal 
of practice in thanking Colonel Cole. The Department 
of Overseas Trade has to organise many exhibitions, or 
participate in foreign exhibitions, and I am responsible 
for their being properly organised. But Colonel Cole 
does the work, and all I have to do is to thank him after- 
wards. Exhibitions differ on many points and in their 
subject matter ; they are held in different countries, but 
they all have one peculiarity in common, and that is that 
in the last few weeks before the opening it is a desperate 
race against time to get finished. I have always observed 
that Colonel Cole is always able to deliver the goods. 
He has given us to-night an extraordinarily interesting 
account of Paris — interesting to those who visited the 
exhibition and to those who did not. 

It is late, and in any case I should not be able to talk on 
the Eesthetic aspects of the exhibition ; Sir Charles 
Walston will follow me, and he will deal with that part. 
I would, however, like to say a word or two about certain 
factors which impressed one in Paris. I think exhibitions 
of the future will probably take a new form. The exhi- 
bitions before the War w'ere mostly universal exhibitions, 
like those of Paris, Chicago, Turin, Brussels, where 
each country was invited to show- everything it produced : 
its arts, its manufactures, etc. It is like the final effort 
at Chinese examinations when you are invited to write 
down all you know. The result is some element of con- 
fusion. With the enormous expansion of industry it 
is impossible to make a representative display. Some 
light was thrown on that at Wembley. The Palace of 
Engineering w'as merely British engineering, but it 
covered ii acres, and the buildings were costly and large. 
If it had been an international show and other nations 
had attempted the same thing it would have been entirely 


unmanageable. If the universal exhibition goes on, it 
will be more difficult to get exhibitors to make it worth 
while, and it is not really educative in the best sense. 
The public wander through from one thing to another, 
sometimes looking and then drifting into the art gallery, 
then on to the amusements park ; it is all too vague and 
inchoate. I am not criticising Wembley, which was 
done for a set purpose and it did serve to illustrate the 
Empire, but I doubt whether we shall see many more 
universal shows. Paris last year struck the right note 
by laying down a definite sphere in which to exhibit ; 
this was more manageable and more economical in prac- 
tice, and the educational side of it takes on a double 
value. It is not merely that you are educating the public, 
which is alw'ays a difficult matter, but exhibitors are 
educating one another. You see what is being produced 
in most of the civilised countries of the world, or cer- 
tainly in Europe, and that is very important, especially 
for the British manufacturer. I do not agree with those 
who find fault with the British manufacturer and say 
he is behind the times. He is at a disadvantage. It 
is more difficult in an island such as this to keep in touch 
with the movements which are going on in the world 
than it is on the continent of Europe. We know it is 
said that art knows no political boundaries, but at the 
same time it is not so easy for the influence of movements 
in art to cross the Channel between England and France 
as it is for it to cross the Rhine, or to pass between Italy 
and Central Europe. We, of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, were keen to get a representative collection in our 
part of the exhibition, but I felt it was more important 
that manufacturers should come ov'er and see what the 
other people were showing, that they should know what 
is being done in other countries ; and if they want to 
reject them, they can do so w'ith full knowdedge. It 
was rather disappointing to see how few of them took the 
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trouble to visit the exhibition. Those who did were 
amply rewarded. 

We do not want too many exhibitions even on this 
comparatively small scale ; they are very costly, both for 
the State and for the manufacturer, but, with this limi- 
tation, they are worth doing, and I hope that, at reasonable 
intervals, there will be exhibitions of this kind, sometimes 
one in which the artistic side is predominant, sometimes 
the more scientific, but always showing their application 
to industry. 

I shall not diverge into an economic discussion, but 
one of the peculiar features of the present day and the 
difficulties we are encountering is the tendency for other 
countries to set up manufactures — countries which we 
used to regard as predominantly non-industrial ; they 
are manufacturing simpler types of goods, because they 
cannot tackle the more elaborate types. That means that 
in the future we shall have to depend more and more 
upon the higher qualities, and we are peculiarly adapted 
for that ; we have the inventive genius, the experience 
and the capital to draw on experiment. But for that it is 
important to keep in touch with everything which is 
being done in the world, and for that purpose exhibitions 
of this kind are admirably suited and are of enormous 
value. 

Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D. (Honorary 
Associate), in seconding the vote of thanks, said : I feel 
sincere gratitude to Colonel Cole for the manner of his 
exposition and what he had to say about the exhibition 
in Paris. As one who worked with him in a limited 
department, I can bear testimony to the splendid organ- 
isation, and especially to the fine team work, which 
Colonel Cole considered so important, and which depends 
chiefly on the leading spirit who knows how to keep his 
people together for the one great object. 

I have been asked by Sir William Clark to enter more 
directly into the main subject which the lecturer has 
brought before you and has so beautifully illustrated in 
the slides. I will merely touch lightly on it. I have 
not the same right to speak on this aspect as has Colonel 
Cole, because my visits to the exhibition have been but 
few, and they were at a time when the exhibition had not 
been completed, not even the British section of it. 
While you were looking at the photographs you will have 
appreciated the enormous bearing the exhibition had on 
industry, not only art industry, but the general trend of 
industry, national industry, in this country. He has 
singled out two or three points. The first was co- 
operation, which is so important that I need not dwell 
upon it again. The second was team work, and I think 
that meant that within this co-operation there should be 
defined bodies each with its own sphere of activity, and 
all co-operating together for the great end. And the 
final lesson he impressed upon us and illustrated so fully 
was the lighting and its adaptation to the presentation 
of the articles to be exhibited, the important thing being 
that it should be part of a harmonious and pleasing whole. 
Both he and Sir William Clark dwelt on the importance 
of such international exhibitions, and how necessary it 
was for the workers and the exhibitors to see what the 
others are doing. But that is a two-edged sword. 
There is the question of taste, about which so much has 


been said and written. Taste depends on habituation. 
There is danger in this international taste. I am old- 
fashioned, indeed I am worse than old-fashioned ; I have 
been by profession an archsologist and an antiquarjq as 
one who looks backwards, not forwards, but I think I look 
forwards all the same. I cannot help feeling, though the 
world has suffered a great deal from ethnological Chauvin- 
ism and the clashing of nationalities , that there is something 
good in true nationality, which is not necessarily ethno- 
logical : and that is, that each nation, as each individual, 
has some message, something to do if he or she or the 
nation does it honestly and truly. And, thus li\ing, the 
individual, the nation — the British nation — has a message 
to give, as the French have, as before the war the Germans 
had, and let us hope, after the war the Germans will have, 
as the Italians and the Lmited States have. And although 
we ought to learn from each other, we ought to be careful 
that we do not lose our own character and that the con- 
tinuity of our traditions is assured, not always remaining 
fixed in the past and not always turning round and round 
in the same sphere, against which the young are quite 
right in revolting. It should be a logical, consistent, 
truthful development of our own thoughts and our own 
actions and our own tastes. These exotic influences 
which come to us are, nearly always, wholly bad. I saw 
the Russian Ballet come here, and I saw the crude colours 
on the stage, and I saw what it meant to the British taste 
which was becoming accustomed to it. I felt that the 
colours and stuffs and the dresses which were worn at 
the Russian Ballet influenced the whole production of our 
art, and that it was not British. The lecturer used the 
term “ totemism.” We have suffered from that, and 
there comes a question which I would like to dwell upon, 
the economic question : how fashions are produced and 
how they are used. There we have nothing artistic and 
nothing instructive ; these are only the whims of the 
designer, who says, “ I must have something new.” And 
what he does is to turn back to the distant past, into 
savage life. Not many years ago I was taken to one of the 
great dressmakers in Paris, where models were shown to 
us, and I said : “ What is this doing here ? It is taken from 
Schliemann’s work, and this from Arthur Evans,” and now 
we have got Tut-ankh-.\men’s work, which is used in- 
dustrially to vitiate our national Western taste. I am not 
an antiquary, I am a real futurist, because we must 
develop something on our own lines. I am sure Colonel 
Coles has felt this, and I am bound to admit that was the 
impression — or the depression — which I got from the 
total effect of the Paris Exhibition, the effect of people 
striving who said, “ We must not be pretty ; don’t be 
classical, go to the savage, go to some child’s work ; don’t 
go on as civilised beings to invent new designs which 
respond directly to us and our civilisation.” We find 
lumpinesses, huge and vast, not the beautiful work of the 
past, but, in many respects, a degeneration of our taste. 

But do not let me end on a negative key. Our lecturer 
has shown us the direction in which we can learn, and it 
was in that direction only — and architects know this better 
than I do — namely, construction. Be constructive, stick 
to your material and its qualities. He showed us the way. 
If y'ou carry away from the lecture nothing else but what 
he told us as to the use of light and the emphasis he put 
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on it, leaving behind the old traditions of the candle and 
lamp, using electric light constructively as a function, then 
the lecture will not have been delivered in vain. He 
showed also how glass work can be used, and what possi- 
bilities there are in glass. We live in an age of steel, con- 
crete and so on, and you yourselves know how you can use 
these things for the future. So it is well we should have 
these exhibitions ; but I hope we shall, as an occidental 
and not an oriental people, develop our own tastes through 
our historic past, not merely reproducing the classical or 
the mediaeval or the pre-Raphaelite, but as people who are 
moulded on the experience of our Western civilisation. 
I hope we shall then look forward to the future, and not 
negatively say, “ We must do something new, something 
differing from the past, something which has grown out 
of the present and reaches towards the future. ’’ 

Dr. R. ANNING BELL, R.A. : I had the good fortune 
to be Colonel Cole’s colleague, and I can testify to the 
truth of the remarks which have been made about team 
work and the importance of having a good team leader. 
We had a very pleasant and happy time in Paris. We 
heartily felt, as we do in exhibitions, that if we had had 
three times the time and three times the money we could 
not have done all we wanted to do. Our British manu- 
facturers were not so understanding of the value of the 
exhibition and its advantages to the future as they might 
have been. It was very difficult for Colonel Cole, in his 
department, to get enough work sent in of a respectable 
average standard that could stand up to many of the 
foreigners, who behaved more liberally and loyally to 
their own countries. I do not think our manufacturers 
were quite so generous towards it as they might have 
been. 

Mr. HOWARD ROBERTSON [F.] : I will be very 
brief. Everything Colonel Cole said meets with my 
approval, because it was with him I and my partner dealt 
during the work at the Pavilion. It was a great 
surprise to us to find a Government Department could be 
so different from what we had always expected. We 
thought we should be brow-beaten and should have a 
great difficulty in expressing our ideas. For better or 
worse, that was never the case ; we were encouraged all 


the time. As to the novelty of the Paris Exhibition, I do 
not think the British public need ever be afraid of losing 
its tradition. The English are a very conservative people, 
and nationality always counts in the long run. You could 
implant Indo-Chinese architecture in England, but in 
forty years it would again be British. So when novelty is 
manifested, as it was in Paris, I do not think we should 
always hear the trumpet-call of danger. It is easy to be 
faint-hearted, but it is the wrong policy if there is to be 
progress. The note of encouragement was the one which 
Colonel Cole struck, and it is a sort of beacon-light to 
anyone who is trying to design. It is not a movement 
simply of trying to be funny ; there is a great deal of 
thought at the back of it, and as such it is to be encouraged. 

Major A. A. LONGDEN, D.S.O. (Department of 
Overseas Trade) : Everything has been said, perhaps, 
except one. We certainly learned the extraordinary 
power of co-operation. The firms who exhibited in 
France did not exhibit in a single section, but in ten or 
twenty different parts of the exhibition. Here, if one 
exhibitor co-operates with another, he regards himself as 
finished with as far as further co-operation is concerned. 
Lalique exhibited in twenty different sections. In future 
our firms in England might club together and co-operate 
and so put up a better show. Apart from that, all of us 
have established a liaison with at least twelve to twenty 
nations who exhibited, and in the Department of Overseas 
Trade we may be of some use to architects and artists 
generally. We have established a liaison for all time with 
the Commissioners-General and the Secretaries-General 
and those who organised this exhibition, and we can by 
correspondence keep up a close relationship with the 
nations who exhibited. 

The PRE.SIDENT : I should like to thank Colonel 
Cole for the way in which he has described and presented 
the slides of the Paris Exhibition. We have had an ad- 
mirable proposal of a vote of thanks to him, moved by Sir 
William Clark and seconded by Sir Charles Walston, and 
there is nothing for me to say except to add my thanks 
and to put this proposal to you for your acceptance. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Colonel COLE briefly responded. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE WREN 
SOCIETY, 1925. 

By J. Alfred Gotch. 

The second volume issued by the Wren Society 
has now appeared under the able editorship of 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton and Mr. H. Duncan Hendry, and 
it maintains the interest aroused by its predecessor. 
The circumstances of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries were favourable to the preserva- 
tion of such drawings as were made by the few 
eminent architects of the period. There was a genuine 
interest in architecture among men of culture, who 
were pleased to possess books on the subject, and 
architects appear to have been willing to gratify this 
very laudable desire. It would seem that some of the 
drawings in the John Thorpe collection may have been 
prepared with an eye to publication, which, however, 
never came to pass. Those in the Inigo Jones and 
Webb collection were, many of them, published. 
Colin Campbell and Gibbs gratified the public and 
themselves by publishing their own designs and those 
of others ; and now we learn from the introduction to 
this fresh Wren volume that some of the many draw- 
ings which have come into the editors’ hands appear 
to have been prepared with the same object in view. 

But publication was not the primary intention, for 
in the case both of the Jones-Webb drawings and these 
of Wren it would seem that the people into whose 
hands they came regarded them as being of such 
interest that they disposed of them to various persons 
or institutions, such as colleges, who might be supposed 
to value them highly. Thus it came about that the 
Jones-Webb collection found homes at Chatsworth, 
Worcester College, Oxford, and the British Museum ; 
and the Wren collection at All Souls, Oxford, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and elsewhere. The first volume pub- 
lished by the Wren Society dealt with the drawings at 
All Souls ; this second volume deals with some of those 
at St. Paul’s ; the third volume will deal with the 
remainder, and an intimation is given that future 
volumes will be devoted to other drawings known to 
the editors, but of which the location is not disclosed. 

The volume now in question is entirely devoted to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and consists of all manner of 
detail drawings preceded by a careful index of all 
the drawings contained in the first of the two volumes 
preserved in the library of the cathedral. The larger 
part of the contents is here reproduced, and the index 
gives references to the drawings in the first Wren 
volume, where any connection exists. It will thus be 
seen how valuable this volume is to the student, 
exhibiting, as it does, Wren s actual details for \arious 
parts of the cathedral and enabling them to be linked 
up with those in the collection at All Souls. 

What the fresh volumes of which the editors have 


cognisance may contain is not indicated, but if it 
should turn out that they are connected with WYen’s 
domestic work they will be of singular interest, inas- 
much as up to the present the examples of his work at 
St. Paul’s and the City churches far outnumber those 
of houses. 

The work of the Wren Society is of first-rate import- 
ance to all serious students, and all who are interested 
in the historical side of architecture would do well to 
further the work by joining the Society, thus helping 
its funds, and receiving in return these extremely inter- 
esting reproductions of Wren’s original drawings. 

Reviews 

DUTCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Edited by J. P. IVIieras, Director 
Bond of Netherland Architects, and F, R. Yerbury, 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1926. 

The alliances between England and the Netherlands 
have, at one time and another, been so intimate that one 
cherishes a natural sympathy with her architectural 
development and civil life. Had it not been indeed 
for our united policies, Europe might have found itself 
mapped out into Spanish provinces. 

Even before a Prince of Orange sat upon an English 
throne, Dutch architecture and Dutch painting played 
no little part in our national development . Both countries 
are now facing a new era in building construction, and 
it would look as though our neighbours had grasped the 
problem with greater resolution than we have done. 
Steel construction has reduced architectural effort to 
the provision of an ornamental covering ; while the 
combination of form and stress in systems of concrete 
reinforcement has not yet found expression. 

There is nothing to be said against architectural 
coverings. WY are familiar with the many examples 
of Graeco-Roman times. But with the new Regent 
Street ever present in our minds, we cannot claim to have 
achieved success. The Roman substructure was plastic, 
ours is not, and its vertical rigidity can neither be ex- 
pressed nor concealed by Renaissance detail. Verticality 
was expressed in Gothic architecture relieved by the arch, 
but the arch is excluded from steel construction. To 
what extent this vertical emphasis which tends more and 
more to dominate modem design is due to structural 
necessity on the one hand, and to aesthetic appreciations 
on the other, may not, perhaps, be definitely determined, 
but it is very apparent in some of these photographs 
of Dutch architecture taken by Mr. Yerbury, and they 
are full of interest. Experiments in ferro-concrete 
have been seriously entertained only in the last few years, 
but a young school is growing up which, as M. IMieras 
tells us in his introduction, is endeavouring, not without 
success, to carry on national traditions while conforming 
to the new demands. This introduction is very ably 
written, and one recognises in a survey of the last fifty 
years tendencies very similar to those which characterise 
our own changes of outlook. He sketches the decay of 
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interest taken in the influence of Dr. Cuypers, whom he 
compares to Viollet-le-Duc, valuable as that influence was, 
and the emergence of Berlage, the architect of the New 
Exchange, Amsterdam. Here we are reminded of 
Burges and Godwm, who broke through the formalities 
of their Gothic predecessors, while Norman Shaw 
frankly revolted. 

Van der Aley and de Klerk, in their design for the 
Shipping House, Amsterdam, erected in 1913, began 
to handle reinforced construction, but without any 
endeavour to express it. When we come, however, to 
de Bazel’s block of offices for the Netherland Trading Co., 
ten years later, a fine composition in the vertical manner 
has certainly been achieved. But we are not seldom 
reminded that new styles are heady, like a new wine, 
and may readily lead to extravagances that we may smile 
at or resent according to our humour. C. J. Tait [F.]. 

THE ART OF GREECE. By E. A. Gardner, Litt.D. 

[The Studio, Ltd. los. 6 d.net.] 

This little book is an admirable compilation of the main 
sources and achievement of the arts and crafts of Ancient 
Greece — Architecture ; Sculpture ; Pottery ; Painting 
and Drawing ; Metal Work ; Dress ; Gems, Coins and 
Jewellery; Furniture. Any book by Professor Gardner on 
such a subject would command attention, but its great 
value lies in the account of the sequences in each section. 
The only one that seems hardly to be treated with ade- 
quacy in this respect is “ Painting.” The value of vase 
painting in estimating the outlook of the larger decorative 
work is rightly insisted on, but where so much attention is 
paid to sources in other departments of art, one looks for 
more than the few sentences in which Minoan and Myce- 
nean wall-paintings are dismissed. Perhaps Professor 
Gardner is unduly scornful when he says that these fres- 
coes cannot have exercised much direct influence on later 
art. There must have been some connection between the 
art of the gem cutter and the fresco painter in Minoan 
times and the high-water mark of Minoan gem cutting 
nearly touched the Greek level. With this reservation, 
however, there can be nothing but praise for the handling 
of the entire book. It is most attractively produced and 
most admirably illustrated. The blank pages for notes at 
the end are a pleasant feature. D. T. F. 

Correspondence 

LILLE WAR MEMORIAL. 

The Editor, Journal, R.I.B..A., — 

Dear Sir, — Having seen in drawings and in being, 
hundreds, if not thousands, of war memorials, which 
have only produced in me a curse or a sigh, the tempta- 
tion to praise when there is an occasion I cannot resist, 
although it is a trespass on your valuable time and space. 

The Alemorial to the Missing, Lille, by Mr. H. Chalton 
Bradshaw, is worthy of close attention as it shows a 
highly intelligent appreciation of the objects and require- 
ments of war memorials in general . Although in a foreign 
style that I do not like in this country, it has artistic 
qualities which are most praiseworthy. 


The visitor, instead of being left where he will be run 
ov'er if he stops to look at the memorial, is enticed into a 
circular cloister at once suggesting quietness, safety, and 
repose, with a circular centre of green turf surrounding 
the statue and open to the sky ; whereby the outer wall of 
the cloister is well lighted from behind the spectator. The 
cloister thus provides a continuous and similar back- 
ground to the statue from every' angle it is looked at. 

The cloister being roofed, the lettering is everlastingly 
protected from the effects of weather. The size of the 
cloister in relation to the statue is of very great importance 
in regard to the effect of light and shade, and seems to 
me to be exactly right and very pleasing. 

It is interesting to note that the scheme of this memorial 
could be equally well carried out in the Gothic manner 
as in the Classic. — Faithfully yours, 

C. F. A. VOYSEY 

REGULATION OF COAIPETITIONS. 

Salter’s Acre, 

Gregories Road, 

Beacotis field, 

21 February 1926. 

The Editor, Journal, R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — I have read with considerable interest 
the report of the general meeting on the isth inst., when 
the motions of Air. Wills upon the regulation of com- 
petitions were discussed, and I should like to endorse 
the most damning criticisms that can be levelled against 
the “ binding ” conditions in architectural competition. 

It seems to me, however, that the whole difficulty can 
be avoided very simply by the insertion of a saving clause 
to the effect that such and such conditions are regarded 
as essential, but disregard of them will not disqualify a 
design which by ignoring them gives a better solution of the 
problem. 

This would have the effect of encouraging the com- 
petitor (who considers the problem deeply) to use his 
judgment and at the same time would not demand from 
the assessor the struggle between his commonsense and 
the written word. — Yours faithfully, 

W. F. C. Holden [H.]. 

STEEL HOUSES AND ARCHITECTS. 

68 Lavington Road, 

• Ealing, IV. 

The Editor, Journal, R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In view of the recent decision to build 
some thousands of steel houses in Scotland I should like 
to ask whether it would be possible for the R.I.B.A. to 
approach the Government with a view to ensuring the 
appointment of a qualified architect to assist Lord 
Weir’s engineers in the preparation of the few stock 
designs that will be required. Some of the exhibition 
steel houses erected last year were very poor architec- 
turally, and it seems to me of the utmost importance that 
designs which are to be repeated in such vast numbers 
should not be entirely in the hands of those whose quali- 
fications are practical rather than esthetic. — Yours 
sincerely. 


F. L. Jackman. 
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THE LATE ERNEST BARNSLEY. 

An Apprfci.wion by F. W. Troup [F.]. 

Ernest Barnsley of Sapperton, a tiny village nestling in 
a fold of the Cotswold Hills, was known to comparatively 
few members of the architectural profession. His death 
a month ago brought to a close the life of a man who, 
though of singular modesty, was possessed of that rare 
combination of qualities that go to the making of an ideal 
architect. 

It is only a few years since the death of his friend and 
colleague, Ernest Gimson, made the first break in the band 
of craftsmen who, trained in the offices of distinguished 
London architects, agreed to forsake the conventional 
practice of the professional architect and betake them- 
selves to a craft as a career. To achieve their purpose 
with logical completeness they decided to retreat to the 
country. In 1893 they settled first at Pinbury, and later 
at the village of Sapperton close by. 

At the outset all started on the making of furniture, 
striving to reach the soundest as well as the simplest and 
most direct ways of attaining their object — the actual 
making of things which would be both useful and sightly. 
All they made was to be based on the best that had ever 
been done before and they aimed at excluding the super- 
ficial that marks the personal whim of the maker, pleasing 
enough in itself, but deadly when copied by the imitator. 
That they succeeded in this high endeavour is seen by 
the interest and admiration extended to Gimson’s furni- 
ture and other of his work illustrated in his recently 
published Life and Work. 

Although Gimson was perhaps the more distinguished 
and in later developments the better known of this band 
of craftsmen, credit must not be assigned to him alone. 
His may have been the dominating spirit in the group 
but all shared equally in the analysing, criticising, search- 
ing and researching that took place in the early days 
before they settled down each to his own admirable way 
of work. 

An intimate knowledge of one craft makes it easier for 
the trained mind to grasp the intricacies — what used to 
be known as the “ mysteries ” — of other crafts. Gimson 
showed this to a remarkable degree ; indeed his insight 
into the proper way to treat rightly and make the simplest 
use of any material whatever, be it wood, stone or metal, 
was almost uncanny. 

And Barnsley’s hand and mind, developing in the same 
way, gradually reverted and expanded as time went on 
to his original profession of architect. But the training 
and practice of his craft had made a vast difference to the 
buildings he now planned and carried out. 

His thorough knowledge of the making of furniture 
readily extended itself to woodwork and carpentry. The 
building of his own house in Sapperton, in which he took 
the part of master of works rather than architect, opened 
to him all the “ mysteries ” of the mason’s and the slater’s 
and plasterer’s traditional w'ays of work. He truly 
became a master of all the building crafts as they were 
practised from time immemorial in the district of the 
Cotswolds. 

Soon after came the great opportunity to display his 
accumulated knowdedge and his skill in planning and 
carrvdng to its completion the building of Rodmarton 
House. The structural work of this house is practically 


confined to two materials, stone and oak, and the roof is 
covered with Gloucestershire stone slates. The stone is 
local ; the timber, felled in the district or, carefully selected 
by himself in the log, was pit-sawn on the site, and the 
slates were dug up from the adjoining fields. Although 
the fittings and practical arrangements of the house are of 
the most modern kind, the cost was far from excessive 
for the type of house that Rodmarton is. Here again 
Barnsley was master of the works as well as the architect 
who schemed and planned. I.ethaby, in his latest 
volume Westminster Abbey Re-examined, remarks that 
“ a palace in the Middle Ages was a school of art and 
university of the crafts.” Many workmen got their 
training, or had it revised, at Rodmarton, and the house 
might indeed in this sense be called a palace in miniature. 

Among other of the larger works which Ernest Barnsley 
planned and carried out were Coates Manor House, 
extensive alterations to Somerford Keynes old Rectory 
and to another large house near Wrexham, and there are 
many smaller though not less distinguished works to his 
credit. 

With his son-in-law, Norman Jewson — another archi- 
tect who joined the craftsmen group — he built the Village 
Hall in Sapperton. Here, as in his other buildings, 
everything is of the most modern, and yet this hall looks 
now as if it had always been there, completely blended 
into the old village. 

Though Barnsley’s bent and first desire was for quality 
both in materials and of workmanship, yet through it all 
ran a keen knowledge of value and care for money expen- 
diture. It seemed as if his business aptitude had been 
inherited from the family of well-known builders in Bir- 
mingham to which he belonged. The writer of these 
notes has listened with envy to tales of how Barnsley over- 
came financial disputes or subdued without quarrel or 
ill-feeling the over zealous demands of contractors. With 
all this he was an accomplished draughtsman who could 
show on paper clearly, precisely and attractively what he 
wanted and how he wished it to be carried out in the 
building. He undertook only so much work as it was 
possible for him, not merely to make plans on paper for, 
but such as it was possible for him to supervise personally 
and “ see it through ” from the firm bottom under a 
foundation to the proper mixing of the whitewash on the 
last ceiling. 

Barnsley was, as might be expected, closely associated 
with and often showed examples of his work in the Exhi- 
bitions of the Arts and Crafts Society. He gave the 
guidance of his knowledge and much time to buildings 
which the National Trust had taken under their charge. 
He helped in the same way the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. Few of the members of that 
Society know how much time he spent in travelling to 
one or other of the buildings in which the Society was 
concerned. So conscientious was he that he allowed 
financial loss to fall on his own pocket rather than curtail 
the work short of what he thought was right. 

Ernest Barnsley’s life work will live after him and his 
influence will merge with Gimson’s, inspiring those who 
worked with or under either master. Ver>' fittingly their 
graves lie close together each under a yew tree, one on this 
and one on that side of the path that leads down to the 
church door in the little village of Sapperton. 
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Allied Societies 

NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Annual Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the Society was held in Notting- 
ham in February. Mr. H. A. Dickman (President 
of the Society) occupied the chair, and was supported 
by a large attendance of members. 

The toast of “The Mayors and Corporations of 
Nottingham and Derby ” was proposed by Mr. G. M. 
Eaton, of Derby. 

Responding, the Mayor of Nottingham (Aid. C. Foulds) 
said that a speaker at a meeting of the Nottingham 
Society of Artists had accused the city of neglecting 
beauty. He would not claim that they had anything 
especially beautiful in Nottingham — except, perhaps, 
in the matter of statues — but the want of beauty could 
not be laid at the doors of the present generation. The 
question was not considered very carefully in the industrial 
days, when everything was regarded from the point of 
view of utility. Now, however, they were giving more 
attention to the question, and when they got the new 
Exchange erected in Nottingham they would certainly 
demand that something else should be done in their old- 
fashioned and untidy Market-place. 

The Mayor of Derby (Mr. S. Collis), in congratulating 
Nottingham on its decision to build a new Exchange, 
mentioned that Derby also hoped to build a new Town 
Hall. 

Professor F. S. Granger gave the toast of “ The 
R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies,” and said that architecture 
w'as coming into its own now the amateurs were more 
or less giving way to the experts. 

The President of the R.I.B..A.., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
alluded to a subject in which he had taken a great interest, 
namely, the work of preserving the countryside. The 
Institute had committees at work dealing with the 
matter, and they hoped in the summer to launch a large 
and strongly-backed campaign which they trusted 
would do something to prevent the rapid destruction 
of the old villages of the countryside. Throughout 
England to-day one could not fail to be struck 
with the disastrous rate of building ill-fashioned, ill- 
constructed, unsuitable houses without regard to the 
environment. 

They must take steps as a profession, and use all their 
influence to restrain the authorities and landowners 
from selling their land to people who wanted to put up 
little cottages quite irrespective of the beauty of the 
country they were so rapidly spoiling. 

The President of the Nottingham and Derby Archi- 
tectural Society (Mr. H. A. Dickman), also replying, 
said the public was taking a more lively interest in 
architecture than had been the case since the eighteenth 
century. He congratulated the Nottingham Corporation 
on the proposed acquisition of a beautiful building 
like the new Exchange. 

The toast of “ Our Guests ” was proposed by Mr. 
J.Woollatt, vice-president of the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society. Mr. A. J. Hope, President of 


the Manchester Society of Architects, and Mr. N. 
Denholm Davis, Vice-President of the Nottingham 
Society of Artists, responded. 

THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the fifth general meeting of the session, held on 
5 February, hlr. Robert Atkinson, Director of the 
Architectural Association School of Architecture, gave 
a lecture on “ Logic in Architecture.” 

The lecturer pointed out how the ramifications of 
use, mateiial and climate decreed what was logical 
in architecture. 

A long low structure, containing little detail, backed 
by towering cliffs, was a logical perfection in sunny 
Egypt, while the term might be applied with equal truth 
to the much broken silhouette of a Gothic cathedral 
in flatter lands and duller climes. 

It was logical to expect a plan to give expression to 
its elevation and to the use for which it w^as in- 
tended, and likewise for a material to be so used and 
placed as to convey an idea of what its real business 
was ; at the same time a skeleton must be clothed ; 
nature, apart from logic, demands it; and the method by 
which the bones are covered proves, for or against, 
the logic of man’s efforts in architecture. The bones 
are there ; they are clearly indicated in nature, but they 
are covered over and coloured and have all sorts of orna- 
ments of every tone and tincture, but there is a logical 
reason for all in nature. 

The lecturer pointed out by word, and showed by 
slides, that the Renaissance was probably the most 
illogical style of building. A structure was erected to 
fulfil a certain purpose and then a fa9ade w'as slapped on 
w'hich conveyed no logical expression of the building 
itself or of its uses. 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
B. J. Fletcher (Headmaster, School of Art) and seconded 
by Mr. G. Drysdale (Director of the School of Archi- 
tecture). 


“ WHO’S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE ” (1926).’^ 

The publication of the 1926 edition of Who’s Who in 
Architecture has been expressly timed to coincide with 
the recently concluded amalgamation of the Society of 
Architects and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the new volume includes the numerous qualification 
changes which this most important event has brought 
in its chain. 

The new idea has been carefully revised, and its 
biographical notices of the British architects have been 
compiled with the greatest care under the editorship of 
Mr. Fredk. Chatterton [F.]. 

This work of reference has for years past proved of 
value to Government departments, public authorities, 
institutions and the press, as well as to the personnel 
of the profession, on account of the exclusive charaqter 
of the information it contains. In the commercial w’orld 
also, those in need of reliable facts concerning the pro- 
fessional status and executed works of individual archi- 
tects may be referred to its pages. 

* Published by the Architectural Press. Price 25s. net. 
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Obituary 

HENRY CHAPMAN [A.]. 

Mr. Henry Chapman [A.], of Westoe, South Shields, 
who died on 29 January, was articled to iVIr. Henry 
Grieves [A.J of that town, and became an Associate 
of the R.I.B.A. 24 years ago. After travel and study 
abroad, principally in Italy, he entered the office of Sir 
J. W . Simpson for some years, and subsequently practised 
on his own account in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and South 
Shields. 

In conjunction with Capt. H. T. Wright [P*.], of 
Newcastle, he secured the first premium in a competition 
for a large school at Greenwich, and was joint architect 
with Mr. G. R. Smith [A.] of a scheme of Cottage Plomes 
for the South Shields Union. His work consisted 
principally in the designing of business premises and 
domestic work in the Tyneside district, and he was 
considerably employed by the Durham County Terri- 
torial Associations in the erection of drill halls, rifle 
ranges and riding schools. At the time of his death 
he was engaged as architect of new banking premises 
at South Shields for the National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 

His comparatively early death has cut short what 
promised to be a successful future. 

HARRY PHIBBS, F.S.I. [A.l. 

Mr. Phibbs was elected an Associate in 1907. He studied at 
Birmingham School of Art and while there he obtained silver 
and bronze medals for national competition work. After being 
an assistant with an architect at Abetvgavenny he was ap- 
pointed an assistant at Shrewsbury School of Art, and later, in 
^08, obtained an appointment in the Government Valuation 
Office, Dublin, and subsequently, in 1913, a position as 
assistant aichitect with the P.W.D., Bombay. Amongst his 
^orks may be mentioned a Hostel for Women Students for the 
Scotch Education Alission and a Church at Jacob’s Circle. 
Bombay. Other works on which he was engaged were the 
Custom House, Bombay, and the conversion of the Science 
Museum into a War Hospital. During the war he held a 
Commission in the Bombay Volunteer Artillerv and then in 
the Indian Army Reserve of Officers. Returning to England 
in 1919 in poor health he resigned his commission in the armv 
and bought a practice at Lewes. He built cottages for the 
County Council in various parts of Sussex, some private 
houses at Seaford, and executed various work in Brighton. He 
was born April 19th, 1880, and died on January 31st this year. 

SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

The Museum opened for 1926 on 2 March. The 
hours are from 10.30 a.m.-s p.m. on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays during Alarch, April, 
May, June, July and August. At other times admission 
is granted by cards obtained from the curator. 

R.I.B.A. PAMPHLET ON “ THE ARCHITECT 
AND HIS WORK.” 

The pamphlet on “ The Architect and His Work,” 
compiled by the Practice Standing Committee with the 
assistance of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past President, 
has been issued by the Council with a view to bringing 
before the general public the functions of an architect 
and his use to the community. 

Alembers can obtain copies of the pamphlet for circu- 
lation to their friends on application to the Secretary, at 
a cost of 2S. 6d. per dozen. 


R.I.B.A. VISIT. 

New Premises for AIessrs. Courtaulds, Ltd., 
St. AIartixs-le-Gr.axd. 

The visit to Alessrs. Courtaulds’ new premises 
on 20 February, arranged by the Royal Institute, 
was made particularly interesting to the visitors, 
both old and young, by the architect’s lucid des- 
cription of the building and his narrative of the 
difficulties encountered in the design and execution 
of the work. Mr. L. S. Sullivan [F.] and his colleague. 
Dr. Oscar Faber, O.B.E., vv'ere fortunate in that no 
question of “ ancient lights ” was joined with other 
too familiar hampering conditions, as the site of the 
building is Crown land and free from any restrictions 
as to rights of light and air. The Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s were very much alive to the possible danger 
to the stability of the Cathedral from the deep basement 
of Alessrs. Courtaulds' premises. It was feared it would 
act as a “ dam ” to the water in the strata through which 
excavations had to be made. Air. Sullivan briefly stated 
what had been done to set at rest the natural anxiety of 
the Cathedral authorities, but no details of the foundation 
work were given owing to the regretted absence of Dr, 
Faber, who was responsible for the scheme. Anyhow 
we all understood that Alessrs. Courtaulds had not 
added a new peril to St. Paul’s ! 

The height of the front to St. Alartins-le-Grand is 
80 feet to the top of the main cornice, and the total height 
of the building 100 feet. On the point of the extra 
height the London County Council had characteristically 
strong views. The means by which Alessrs. Courtaulds’ 
wishes were met, the integrity of the design maintained, 
and the requirements of the London County Council 
carried out to the satisfaction of all parties, were modestly 
related by Air. Sullivan and duly noted by the visitors. 

The construction of the steel and concrete “ dormers ” 
and roof was fully described and the word “ dormer ” 
in consequence attained a meaning and the feature 
an importance certainly not contemplated by the framers 
of the London Building Act. The motif of the 
elevations is “ verticality.” Alessrs. Courtaulds were 
insistent that their building should have that characteristic 
and be individual and in striking, even pleasing, contrast 
to the “ horizontally ’’ treated buildings adjoining. 

A visit to the premises or an inspection of the drawings 
should satisfy everybody that the imposed conditions 
have been carried out. The vertical lines of the St. 
Alartins-le-Grand elev'ations terminate in a deeply- 
coved, carved comice for the length of the whole front. 

At the conclusion of the visit, a vote of thanks was 
proposed to Alessrs. Courtaulds, Air. L. S. Sullivan, 
the architect (Dr. Faber,) and Alessrs. Holloway Bros.,’ 
the general contractors, and all who by their work on the 
building and attendance that afternoon had made the 
visit so well worth while. 

F. T. W. Goldsmith [F.]. 


LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue of the Loan Library has recently been 
compiled, and can be now obtained on application at the 
R.I.B.A., price is. 6d., postage 3d. extra. 
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ARCHITECTS AND DIRECT LABOUR WORK. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, by whom several enquiries have been 
received as to the position of the architect in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of work by direct labour, the 
Council have authorised the publication of the follow- 
ing statement for the information and guidance of 
members ; 

Cases where architects are called upon to design and 
carry out work by means of labour employed directly, 
without the engagement of a contractor, are becoming 
more frequent, especially in the matter of housing work for 
local authorities. 

The Committee offer no comment on the relative advan- 
tages of the direct labour and contract systems of construc- 
tion in regard to good work and true economy — which are 
open to argument — beyond recognising that in certain cases 
it may be desirable, even if not necessary in the opinion of 
the architect, to dispense with a contractor and quite apart 
from the instances where the client requires that his work 
be carried out by direct labour. 

The Committee consider that the R. I. B. A. should, there- 
fore, now lay down for the guidance of and obsen ance by 
its members definite principles of practice to be followed in 
all cases in all work executed by direct labour, and recom- 
mend the Council to approve and to take steps to promul- 
gate as widely as possible the following : — 

In all Cases where a Client h.as Work Carried Out 

BY Direct Labour without the Employment of a 
Contractor. 

(1) An architect must not order any work or materials 
without disclosing it is for and on behalf of, and at the sole 
responsibility for pajanent by, the named client, who alone 
is entitled to such trade or other discounts, if any, as may 
be obtained. 

(2) The custom being that an architect should only 
examine, pass and certify accounts for payment in respect 
of work designed and/or supervised by him, all payments 
whether for labour and/or for material must be made by 
the client or his appointed agent, who must not be the 
architect nor anyone in the architect’s employ. 

(3) The client, or his appointed agent as above, must be 
entirely responsible for and undertake all the obligations 
and liabilities, statutory or otherwise, in regard to labour, 
plant and other matters which would devolve on a con- 
tractor if one had been employed ; the architect cannot 
and must not relieve his client thereof nor must he act in 
any way or at any time in the capacity of a building 
contractor. 

(4) The extra services performed by an architect where 
no contractor is employed must be remunerated addition- 
ally to the appropriate customary scale commission on the 
total final cost of the work carried out, either on the basis of 
skill and time taken or by special agreement. 

(5) It is the duty of an architect to acquaint his client in 
writing at the earliest opportunity that the client’s full ac- 
ceptance of an acquiescence in the terms above set out are 
essential conditions precedent to the architect’s being in 
a position to undertake any work in which no contractor is 
to be employed. 


THE R.A. AND THE R.I.B.A. 

Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the Royal Academy, and 
Mr. F. L. Griggs, A.R..-\., have just been elected respec- 
tively to the Honorary lAllowship and the Honorary 
Associateship of the R.I.B.A. 

SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Council of the Royal Institute, acting on the 
recommendation of their Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, appointed in 1924 a Visiting Board to visit and 
assist those Schools of Architecture throughout the 
country applying for exemption from the R.I.B.A. 
Examinations or whose courses are recognised by the 
R.LB..\. for the purpose of exemption from its examina- 
tions. 

The Visiting Board is composed of the Chairman of 
the Board of .\rchitectural Education, who acts as Chair- 
man of the Visiting Beard, a Vice-Chairman, the Hon. 
Secretary and a Teaching Member of the Board of 
Architectural Education. In addition, one of H.M. 
Board of Education's Inspectors accompanies the Visiting 
Board upon its visits to those Schools of Architecture 
which have official relations with H.Al. Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The Council of the R.I.B..\. have now received from 
the Board of Architectural Education a report of the 
action taken, as a result of the reports of the Visiting 
Board, by the schools visited during the last two years. 

The following schools are included in the report ; — 

The .Architectural Association School of Architecture. 

University of Manchester School of Architecture. 

The Northern Polytechnic, Department of Architecture, 
Surveying and Building. 

University of Cambridge School of Architecture. 

University of Liverpool School of Aichitecture. 

Edinburgh College of Art, School of .Architecture. 

Royal West of England Academy School of Architec- 
ture, Bristol. 

The Technical College, Cardiff, Department of 
.Architecture. 

University of London, Bartlett School of Architecture. 

The reports from the various schools show that the 
suggestions made by the Visiting Board have been found 
to be of great value, and the Board of Architectural 
Education have received numerous letters from the 
schools visited expressing gratitude for the helpful action 
of ihe Visiting Board. 

STUDENTS’ EATNING AT THE R.I.B.A. 

A Students’ Evening was held ot Tuesday, 23 February, 
in the Galleries of the Institute, where the architects’ 
working drawings of the following buildings were 
exhibited : — 

Devonshire House. 

.A House at Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Building for Courtaulds, Ltd. 
kindly lent by Mr. Thomas Hastings and Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Messrs. Hcnnell and James, and Air. L. 
Sylvester Sullivan respectively. 

About ninety students attended, and Professor C. H. 
Reilly, assisted by Air. J. Eaton, Air. C. H. James, and 
Air. L. Sylvester Sullivan, assisted by Air. Robert 
Edwards, explained the special points of interest in the 
respective buildings. 
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Notices 

THE TENTH GENERAL -MEETING. 

The Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Alonday, 15 lilarch 1926, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on i March 1926 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 
To read the following paper, “ The Making of a 
Slum,” by Mr. George H. Duckworth, C.B., F.S.A. 

TESTIMONIES OF STUDY EXHIBITION. 

An Exhibition of the Testimonies of Study Designs 
submitted by candidates for the R.I.B.A. Final Examina- 
tion will be held in the R.I.B..-\. Galleries from Saturday, 
6 March, to Saturday, 13 March 1926, inclusive. The 
exhibition will be open daily between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday's, 5 p.m.). 

VISIT TO DEVONSHIRE HOUSE BUILDINGS. 

A visit has been arranged b>' the Art Standing Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the -Mchitectural Association, 
to take place on Saturday afternoon, 20 .March, to the 
new Devonshire House buildings. Members desirous 
of taking part are requested to make early application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE 1926. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 7 June 1926, 
they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., not later than 27 March 1926. 

EXHIBITION OF GARDE.N DESIGNS. 

It is proposed to arrange an exhibition of drawings, 
prints, plans and photographs illustrative of garden design 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries during April 1926. It is hoped 
that the exhibition will include designs of gardens, both 
old and modern, public and private, British and Conti- 
nental. 

The exhibition will run from 7 to 2i April 1926, and a 
lecture on “ Garden Design ” will be given by Air. F. 
Inigo Thomas, F.S.A. , on the 14 April at 5 p.m. 

Alembers of the R.I.B.A. who have in their possession 
prints, photographs and drawings (measured or other- 
wise) which are suitable for this exhibition are invited to 
send them in for the consideration of the Selection Com- 
mittee. The following conditions should be carefully 
noted : — 

1. The exhibition is intended primarily to be one of garden 
design and planning, but illustrations of garden architec- 
ture and ornaments such as orangeries, pergolas, and 
statuary, may be submitted if desired. 

2. Exhibits should be in reasonably good condition for exhi- 
bition purposes. 

3. Photographs should be as large as possible (unless they 
are submitted merely to illustrate a plan) and should be 
mounted. They need not be framed. 

4. All exhibits should be clearly marked with their title and 
the owner’s name and address. 

5. Exhibits must be addressed to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
and must he received by him not later than 20 Alareh 1926. 

6 . -All exhibits will be insured against ail risks while in the 
possession of the R.I.B.-A. 


ROOMS FOR -ARBITR-ATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.i, at a fee 
of £2 2s. per day'. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Air. C. AIc-Arthur 
Butler at that address. 

-ADVERTISEAIENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all members of the R.I.B.-A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity' of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. .An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.-A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the Journal is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an adv'ertising medium 
is unequalled. 


NOTES FROAI THE AIINUTES OF COUNCIL 
15 February 1926. 

Exhibitio-ns of Dominion, Colonial, and Indian 
Architecture. 

On the recommendation of the Exhibition Joint Com- 
mittee it was decided to hold an Exhibition of Dominion 
and Colonial Architecture in the R.I.B..A. Galleries in the 
autumn of 1926 and an Exhibition of Indian Architecture 
in the spring or autumn of 1927. 

Exhibition of Garden Architecture. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee 
the Council authorised the expenditure necessary for the 
organisation of an Exhibition of Garden Drawings and 
Photographs from 7 to 21 April 1926. 

London Architecture AIedal. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee 
it was decided to amend the Conditions of Award of the 
London Architecture Medal. The revised conditions 
will be published in due course. 

London Squ.ares and Open Spaces. 

On the recommendation of the Town Planning and 
Housing Committee it was decided to approach the 
London County Council with a view to their including in 
a General Powers Bill certain new powers with regard to 
squares and open spaces in London. 

Allied Societies. 

The Rhodesian Institute of Architects was admitted as 
an Allied Society of the R.I.B.A. 

The British .Architects’ Conference 1926. 

A provisional programme for the British -Architects’ 
Conference to be held in London from 14 June to 19 June 
was approved, and a Grand Committee and an Executive 
Committee were appointed for the purpose of organising 
the Conference. 

Prob.ationership of the R.I.B..A. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the School Certificate of the University 
of Durham was included in the list of examinations 
recognised. 
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Studentship of the R.I.B.A. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the following probationers were elected as 
students of the R.I.B.A. : — 

Bond, G. H. : 23 Norland Square, Holland Park, W.ii 
[Architectural Association] . 

Curtis, R. H. C. : 52 Ravenscroft Avenue, Golders Green, 
N.W.ii [Architectural Association]. 

Drummond, James : “ Lynwood,” Kinghorn, Fife [Edin- 
burgh College of Art] . 

Jones, W. R. : n Merton Grove, Bootle, Liverpool [Uni- 
versity of Liverpool]. 

Lardy, E. A. ; 34 West End Park Street, Glasgow [Glasgow 
School of Architecture] . 

Wilson, E. D. : 31 Cambridge Street, W.2 [University of 
Sydney]. (Special exemption.) 

R.I.B.A. M.aintenance Scholarships. 

The following members were appointed to serve on the 
R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships Committee ; — 

Sir Banister Fletcher. 

T. H. Lyon. 

T. G. Lucas. 

H. P. G. Maule. 

F. G. Troup. 

London County Council Gener-al Powers Bill, 1926. 

It was decided that a Petition should be lodged in oppo- 
sition to the London County Council General Powers Bill 
1926 in respect of the powers which were sought in con- 
nection with new Regulations for Reinforced Concrete 
Buildings and Drainage. 

Architects .and Direct Labour Work. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it was decided to publish a statement in the 
Journal with regard to cases in which architects are called 
upon to design and carry out work by means of labour 
employed directly, without the engagement of a con- 
tractor. 

R.I.B.A. Form of Contr.act, 1909. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it was decided to publish a note in the Journal 
advising members to make certain amendments in 
Clauses 20 and 21 of the 1909 Form of Contract. 

The Cubing of Buildings. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it was decided to issue a brochure on “ The Cubing 
of Buildings,” illustrated by line diagrams and accom- 
panied by a schedule of current prices to be revised 
annually. 

The Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. 

On the recommendation of the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Consultation Board it was decided that in view of the 
obligations which will be placed upon building employers 
in the matter of contributions for their employees by the 
Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act which came into force on 4 January 1926, members 
should be advised to include an amount as a separate item 
in Bills of Quantities to cover liabilities arising from the 
requirements of this Act in continuation of the existing 
practice with regard to other insurance provisions. 


Tendering. 

On the recommendation of the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Consultation Board it was decided to direct the attention 
of architects to the fact that cases are occurring where 
architects are not allowing sufficient time for the prepara- 
tion of tenders. 


Architectur.al Competitions. 

On the recommendation of the Competitions Committee 
it was decided to publish a statement in the Journal with 
regard to the duties of assessors and the position of com- 
petitors, and to summon a Special General Meeting for 
the purpose of considering certain proposed amendments 
in the “ Regulations for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions.” 

Membership. 

The Council approv'ed the nomination of : 

10 candidates for the Fellowship. 

33 candidates for the Associateship. 

I candidate for the Hon. Associateship. 

The following were elected as Licentiates under 
Section III (f) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : — 
Charles Frederick Ellis. 

Alfred Hendy, P.A.S.I. 

Francis Norcott Hornibrook. 

William John Horton. 

Douglas Norman London. 

James Massey. 

John Gould Oliver. 

Thomas Shepard, jun. 

Frederick Sutton Smith, P.A.S.I. 

John Taylor. 

Reinstatement. 

Mr. D. W. Ayre was reinstated as an Associate. 
Subscribers. 

The following were elected subscribers of the R.I.B.A. : 
Miss Constance Alice Baily. 

Brough Gurney-Randall, 

Resignations. 


The resignations of the 
accepted with regret : — 

G. Anderton [L.]. 

C. J. .A.shworth {L^. 

F. R. Chalmers [L.]. 

H. H. Danby [L.J. 
Frederick Harrison [L.]. 
Charles King [L.]. 


following members were 

John F. Mcllwraith [Z-.]. 
C. B. Reid [A.}. 

C. J. W. Simpson [L.]. 

G. W. Tanner [Z,.]. 

D. Thompson [L.]. 

C. LI. R, Tudor [L.]. 


The Smoke Abatement League. 

The Council extended the patronage of the R.I.B.A. to 
‘‘ The Universal Smoke Abatement Exhibition ” and Con- 
ference to be held at Birmingham in September 1926. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS : 

ASSESSORS’ AWARDS. 

All architects who take part in architectural competitions 
are reminded by the Council of the R.I.B.A. that participa- 
tion in a competition is a definite acceptance of the princi- 
ple that the award of the assessor is final and binding upon 
themselves as well as upon the promoters, and that any 
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competitor who feels that he has real ground for dissatis- 
faction with an assessor’s award should communicate with 
the Secretary of the R. I. B.A. 

Further, all architects, whether competitors or other- 
wise, are reminded that discussion of correspondence in 
the public or professional Press which tends to criticism or 
disparagement of an assessor or award cannot alter the 
final and binding effect of that award, but may prejudice 
architects and the whole competition systen, in the opinion 
of the public, and is, therefore, highly undesirable. 

The Conduct of Architectural Competitions. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. desire to remind all archi- 
tects who may be appointed to act as assessors of architec- 
tural competitions that observance of the following points 
is vitally important for the satisfactory conduct of compe- 
titions : — 

1 . While the R.I.B.A. are prepared to advise the assessor 
if necessary on the general regulations governing the con- 
duct of competitions, the assessor alone is responsible : 

(a) For the drafting and presentation of any particular 
set of conditions and in.structions and replies to competi- 
tors ; 

{h) That the general regulations arenotinfringedtherein. 

2. Inasmuch as assessors’ awards will necessarily be 
final and binding on all parties, assessors must refrain from 
premiating any design — however high its architectural 
merit may be in their opinion— which contravenes any of 
the conditions and replies which they have themselves 
drawn up for observance by competitors, and thus avoid 
any ground for legitimate criticism of their awards after 
publication. 

3 . Accordingly the value and importance of drafting con- 
ditions and replies to questions so as to leave the maximum 
latitude to competitors in the solution of the problem should 
not be overlooked. 

Competitions 

PROPO.SED ISOLATIOX HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISFASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice. 
Assessor, Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.J. Last day for ejuestions 
8 Alarch 1926. Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 Alay 1926. Premiums, £.200, £100 and £.~S- Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk. Town 
Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, by depositing £i is. 

COMPETITION FOR NEW OFFICES, WEST 
BROAIWICH. 

New offices for the West Bromwich Permanent Benefit 
Building Society. Open to architect.s practising within 
15 miles of Birmingham. .Assessor. Air. W. .Xlexander 
Harvey [F.J. Premiums, ,/,'ioo. F 7 .s ‘lud £.S°- Last day 
for designs, 31 Alarch 1926. Conditions may be ob- 
tained from Air. John Garbett, the Secret.iry, AVest Brom- 
wich Permanent Benefit Building Society, 301 High 
Street, West Bromwich. 


DOWNHAM AIARKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
AND SCHEAIE FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES : CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Alembers to the fact that the conditions ot the 
above competitions are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are adv'ised to take no part in the competitions. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F. R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COAIPETITION. 

Premiums of £50, £40 and £30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.]. 
Last day for questions, i January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by i April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 

IS. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AAIROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
for the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theii 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Gov'ernment will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 
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On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

CHIXGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION 

^Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W,C,2 

AUSTIU^LIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL .A.T 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX, 

The date for the delivery of designs in connection with 
this competition has now been extended from. 30th April to 
3 1st May 1026. 

A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life .Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses whicb are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society’s 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.i. Telephone : 
Mayfair 434. 

Members’ Column 

PRACTICE WANTED. 

Firm <ir architects m South Wales desire to purtha'C or take 
over practice withm so mile radius of Cardiff.— Reph Bnx fTto, 
c o Secn*tarv R I.B.A.. o Conduit Street, i. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED 

Architect, -A.R.I.B A , A. I. Struct E.. in practice in London, 
desires partnership with established hrm Some capital available 
— Applv Box i72h, c o The Secretary RIBA, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W i. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 

-Associaie, with !?(H''d all-round experience and faded small 
practice, desires to discuss posslbllltle^, and would it necessary 
make substantial capital pa\meiit for an opportunity to work in 
coUdboratiou ^r partnership with a senior ha\iiig a li\e prai'tice 
atiording an nponmg to recoser — Box 2226, c b The Secretary 
R LB, A , 9 Conduit Street, London, W i 

APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

A FIRM of Architects, 111 Manchester, has a vacancy for a Junior 
Colleague. T.j a young, thuri-iiihly qualified and ambitious 
Associate of the Institute, with some local intcrtsts, an opportiuut\ 
IS fftfered to build up a Cf-nnexion upi'ii economical terms. Subject 
to mutual satisfaction, a revcrsioriarv interest in an old-established 
practice could be a-'Sured — -^pply Box 1S26. c o The Secretary 
R.LB A , 9 Conduit Street. London. W.i 
PARTNERSHIP. 

Advertiser under Box No 2216 in the Journal of 6 Febriiar\ 
wishes to thank the applicants, and regrets that it is impossible to 
answer each oiie individuallv owing t(j the number recened 
.\ppli<'ant'' placed on the short list ha\ e been communicated with. 

NOTICE 

Messrs. J S Hibson and Gordon ha\e taken into partner- 
ship Mr. Janie-'' .M. Wilson, and will continue to practise at 3 Old 
Bond Street. W.i 

OFFICE .ACCOMMODATION. 

Usi of architect's offices lu the Temple offered by L.R.I.BA. 
Dniwing office and private room, fully eijuipped in every way — 
Applv Box 2226. c o The Secretary R I B.A., 0 C*jnduit Street, 
London, W i 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mr C. D. Alcdlridge. D S.O.. T.D , A.R I B A , A.M.I Struct. E., 
has changed his office address from 13 Bowlalley Lane to Imperial 
Chambers. Bowlalley Lane. Hull The telephone number Central 
4649 remains the >aiiie 

Minutes IX 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26, held on Monday, i Alarch IQ2L Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F..S..A., in the chair. The attendance book was signed 
by 18 Fellows (including 5 members of the Council), 13 Asso- 
ciates (including i member of the Council). 2 Licentiates 
(including i member of the Council), 2 Hon. Associates and 
a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 15 February 1926, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the 
Chairman. 

The Hon. .Secretary announced the decease of : — 

.Mr, John Harold Kennard, elected Associate 1910, Fellow 
1921 . 

Mr, Richard Wellings Thomas, elected Fellow 1906. 

Mr. Leonard Harris Dutch, elected Associate 1894. 

.And it was Resoi.vrd that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

Lt.-Col. H. AV. G. Cole, C..S.I., O.B.E., having read a 
paper on “ The Pans Exhibition of 1925,” and illustrated it by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Sir 
William H. Clark, K.C.S.L, C.M.G., Comptroller-General of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, seconded by Sir Charles 
Walston, Litt.D (Hon. .Associate), a vote of thanks was passed 
to Lt.-Col. Cole by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 10. 10 p.m. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 

R.I.BA. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication. — 1926:6th, 20th March; loth, 24th 
April ; 8th, 22nd May ; 12th 26th June ; 17th July , lath 
August , 1 8th September ; i6th October. 
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Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena 

(From an oil painting by himself) 


{Published by courtesy of the Architectural Book Publishing Co., Neic York) 
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Ch.\PEL outside the PoRT.'V CaMOLHA, SlEN.A 


The Life and Works of Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena* 

BY PROFESSOR J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, ALA. 


P ERUZZI enthusiasts have been eagerly looking 
forward to the publication of Air. Kent’s book on 
“ this most excellent master,” and we have, at last, 
a volume that deals in detail with his life and works. 
When one reflects on the influence of the great architect 
leaders of the Renaissance in Italy, it is curious to find how 
inadequately Brunelleschi, Bramante, Peruzzi and Antonio 
da San Gallo il Giovane have been recorded. It is true 
that, in a general way. Anderson, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
and Geoffrey Scott have opened our eyes to the peculiar 
genius and significance of these giants, and learned essays 
have appeared from time to time in the professional 

* The Life and Works of Baldassare Perus;::i of Siena. By 
William Winthrop Kent. Alember of the American Institute 
of Architects, The Architectural League of New York. 
(Published by Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., Paul 
W’enzel and Alaurice Krakow, New A’ork ) 30s. net. 

K 2 


Press, but monographs are hard to find. He who would 
study the Renaissance architects must search far and wide 
for his information among the buildings of Italy in the 
gossipy pages of Vasari, in the Uffizzi drawings, in the 
libraries of far off hilltowns or the pages of such books as 
Leterouilly,t whose plates are often more accurate than 
his statements of authorship. Sanmicheli has a fairly 
complete record, J Geymuller§ has done nobly for Raphael, 
but even in generally accepted text books one must be 
guarded in accepting claims of authorship. 

For these reasons the publication of this life of Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi of Siena is important to those who wish 
to go more deeply into the subject than is possible in a 
general volume. 

f Edifices de Rome \Ioderne. 

I Le Fabbriche di Michele Sanmicheli. By Rouzani e Lociolli. 

^Raffaello Sanzio Sludiato come Architetto. Geymiiller. 
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In these days the question will arise, “ Of what value 
is scholarship to the creative architect ? ” 

It is frequently said that learning has heen the bane of 
our modern practice, that our architectural scribes and 
pharisees have lost the spirit of creative expression, 
that our neo-classicists are as fanatical about their classic- 
ism as the neo-gothicists of the last century were about 
their gothicness. 

The cry goes forth “Let us throw learning to the winds, 
let us be free, let us express ourselves in the solution 


seriously about this question of study, real study, not the 
cramming of indigestible and unnourishing facts and 
formulas, but the deep, searching, psychological enquiry 
into the work and methods of an acknowledged master 
of our craft, and none will deny the claim of Baldassare of 
Siena to be a subject worthy of earnest and painstaking 
research. 

There are no short cuts to knowledge. What we obtain 
cheaply we esteem lightly. 

Overmuch generalisation leads to no definite goal. 



PesUZZI'S PctN FOR .V PAL.tCE FOR COXTE DI PiTIGLI.tNO, O.X THF RuiNS OF THE B.tTHS OF AgRIPPA, RomE 

(From Uffizzi) 


of the problem, in truthful buildings of steel and glass 
and concrete. Let us study plan and plan expression — 
let us see things in the round, and keep only to elements 
and principles to guide the free soul of modernist man, 
freed from pedantry and cant and palladian rule and 
insignificant ornament, and be true to our instincts and 
our twentieth centuiy.” 

Yes, there is much in this. The war caused most of 
those whom it touched deeply to try and shed their 
shibboleths and get down to a bed-rock basis. 

But sometimes it is well to retire awhile and think 


and every serious aspirant to architectural fame should 
justify his student period by making some contribution 
to knowledge, both for his own sake and the sake of 
others. Sketching and measuring tend to be too sporadic. 
It is easy to flit too readily from flower to flower. As 
Thomas Hardy says in one of his novels, “ In these 
days, the secret of productive study is to avoid well.” 

The curriculum of our modem schools is framed on 
a course of study so complete, so logical in its all-round 
comprehensiveness, that one wonders how the normal 
brain can absorb such diverse food. Some specialised 
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study might constitute a good sheet anchor to the heavily- 
laden brain, tossed in the waves of contradictory aims, 
and a period is best grasped by detailed study of one man 
or one building. 

There is no need for Peruzzi to he introduced to the 
English architect. His name has been praised by many a 
facile pen. We accept him as we accept Wren. A child 
of misfortune in his lifetime, he has come into his own 
with the passing of the centuries. 

The book under consideration is not a long one, for 
there are only sixty- two pages of letterpress, but the 
bibliography and list of works add very materially to its 
value. One cannot help wishing that the book could 
have been a folio containing large scale measured drawings 
and photographs, and facsimile reproductions of the 
UfRzzi drawings. There are ninety plates of illustrations, 
but four different buildings on a page 9 inches by 6 inches 
seems a little crowded. It must be remembered, however, 
that in a book of general reference to the subject it was 
important that as many buildings as possible should be 
represented, but its limitations in this respect must be 
accepted, and search made in supplementary sources. 

The illustrations consist mostly of photographs of 
buildings and pictures, and reproductions of some thirty 
of Peruzzi’s drawings in the Ufhzzi. There are only one 
or two examples from the Sienese sketch book. Plate 43 
contains two interesting drawings for S. Peter’s that are 
unfamiliar, and there are two drawings from the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. Perhaps the dominating 
impression left on the mind by this rich series of examples 
from Peruzzi’s own hand, is his uncomparable skill as a 
planner. The studies for concentric churches seem infinite 
in variety and explain the development that culminated in 
his plan for S. Peter's. 

But of all the illustrations, the self-portrait of the master, 
that forms the frontispiece, gives a surprise and delight 
surpassing all the others. This, we are told, was probably 
painted during the intimacy of Raphael and Peruzzi 
in Rome before 1515. At the sale of the pictures of the 
Davanzati Palace and 'Villa Pia collections, it was sold 
in igi6 to Warwick House for Jackson Johnson, St. 
Louis, AIo. It is the only oil portrait of him known, 
and was found in Northern Italy. The cap is of black 
velvet, the vest a greenish blue, a colour much favoured by 
the artist, set off by a border of orange colour and tied 
up the front with three knots of dark ribbon. The mantle 
is dark and the shirt edged with lace. The complexion 
is clear and light, the eyes dark and piercing, the hair, 
beard and moustache brown. Here is an artist’s face, 
full of a hawk-like penetration, a dignity, a refinement, a 
sensitiveness to beauty that is in accord with all that a 
student of Peruzzi’s works would expect. Peruzzi the 
man is brought to life again in this vivid representation. 
He is in the full vigour of manhood, at the age of about 
thirty-four, and it is interesting to compare this painting 
with his pen and ink drawing of himself (title page) from 
his Sienese sketch-book, done at an older and sadder 
period of his life. Both show the same aquiline nose, the 
same mobile and sensitive mouth, the same “ grave, noble, 
and commanding aspect ” that caused the Spaniards at 
the sack of Rome to take him for a great prelate in dis- 
guise. 


In analysing the book it is sometimes difficult to sift 
the certain work from the doubtful work. The Palazzi 
Massimi, the Chigi Chapel, and the Farnesina in Rome, 
and the Casa Pollini in Siena — of which the sketch in this 
book fails to convey the distinctive beauty — are so well 
known that there is no need to enlarge upon them here. 
Peruzzi’s reputation is safe with them, and with his plan 
for S. Peter’s and his well-known drawings in the Uffizzi 
and the Siena Library, which show us what the world has 
lost by his lack of greater opportunity. 

His frescoes in the Farnesina and the Ponzetti Chapel 
in Rome, his decorations at Belcaro, and his portraits of 
himself and Alberto Pio, substantiate his claim to be the 
greatest painter among the architects. These are accepted 
without question. But there are a number of lesser works 
scattered throughout Italy which are not so familiar, and 
which make many challenges to the keen student. It 
must be admitted that there is a remarkable inequality in 
the work which has been accredited to Peruzzi. Like 
Leonardo da Vinci, his influence was far greater than his 
achievement. Many of the buildings ascribed to him 
were either the work of immaturity, or were executed 
in his absence by others, or w'ere finished after his death 
by less capable hands. Recent research has definitely 
disproved all possibility of authorship of seme buildings 
that were associated with his name for many years. 

The Church of the Servi and the Villa Columba as it 
stands, both at Siena, Sta. Elizabetta at Viterbo, and the 
Palazzo Fioresi at Bologna, are buildings that one hopes 
that Peruzzi had little share in — if, indeed, he had any. 

The famous concentric Church of Sta. Maria della 
Consolazione at Todi may owe its initial conception to 
Peruzzi’s genius, but this is supposition. The problem 
of the Palazzo Albergati at Bologna, superb fragment 
though it be, is not really disposed of, though Mr. Kent’s 
analogy of the small ground floor windows with those of 
the Villa Mieli at Siena, is an interesting addition to the 
arguments in favour of Peruzzi’s association with this 
great building, which was, of course, mainly built after 
his death. But Vasari does not mention it, Burckhart says 
that the windows and right door w ere built by Battista di 
Piero of Como in 1519, that the main cornice is dated 
1584, and the great left door, which was to have formed the 
centre of the front, 1612. 

Dr. Albrecht Haupt suggests that Peruzzi’s pupil 
Sebastian Serlio, of Bologna, was probably in the main 
responsible, giving 1540, four years after Peruzzi’s death, 
as the date. Serlio admits his debt to Peruzzi, but 
whether this building should be definitely included in 
a list of Peruzzi’s works is another matter. 

But, on the whole, Peruzzi comes well out of the 
exhaustive researches of Mr. Kent. In spite of Geymiiller’s 
specious pleading in favour of Raphael, English authorities 
are almost unanimous in agreeing with the author of this 
book that Peruzzi was without doubt the architect of the 
Farnesina and its attendant buildings, and the same may 
be said of the Chigi Chapel. His share in the Pentagon at 
Caprarola is convincingly demonstrated. 

Peruzzi, as is well known, suffered heavily from the 
misfortunes that seldom escape the more sensitive, 
modest, and unworldly exponents of our complex and 
exacting calling. In such a sparkling and bombastic age. 
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where wealth, display and success counted for so much, 
it is not surprising that much of his work, particularly 
in the provinces, had to be done m the cheapest manner 
and in the humblest materials. He was beset by all those 


genius in the hard field of experience, for few architects 
soar to immediate maturity in their first attempts. 

One of his first buildings is unquestionably the Villa 
Chigi, or Mieli. near .Siena, to which Mr. Kent gives 



Fresco in the Poxzetti Ch,\pfl 
Santa Maria della Pace. Rome 


limitations of which the architect seldom fails to complain 
Yet he had that unusual gift of style, the power to fil 
small things with an imposing dignity and grace. 

Certain lesser known buildings, however, need a fuller 
analysis in order that we may trace the unfolding of his 

K 3 


the date 1505, which would make its author twenty- 
four years of age. Although it is full of faults and 
crudities and, like so many of his buildings, has suffered 
from neglect, yet we find in it many of the features that 
became common in his more mature works. The 
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whole conception of the plan, with its central block and 
lof^yia and its two projecting winp's, gives the germ 
of the Farnesina, begun four years later. (Jne of the 
facades, not illustrated in this hook, has the same angle 
jiihister treatment as the \'igna di Papa Giulio at Rome. 
The windows ot the piiinn iidh'/i have the same character 
as those ot the Casa Pollini and the Palazzo Ricci; 
those of the ground floor are the prototypes of the 
Palazzo -\lbergati, and the windows m the deep frieze 
foreshadow those of the Farnesina and the Casa Pollini. 

Yet, though all these points are of fascinating interest 
to the student who wishes to probe into the ewolution 
of Raldass.ire’s mind, it must be admitted that there is 
a curious haphazardness in the work that it is hard to 
reconcile with the maturer work of this incomparable 
stylist. One may instance the feeble placing of windows 
near the mam angles of the building, the sham windows, 
the inadequacy ot the entablature on the pilastered front, 
the portone arch all out of centre, and a lack of balanced 
rhythm. 

'Phe Villa Uelcaro, also near Siena, was probably 
his last work near his native town, for it was done m 
the years 1532-35, just before the Palazzi Massiini. 
It can hardly he assumed that he did not personally 
supervise the work, for Mr, Kent reproduces his careful 
and obviously authentic plan of the villa, full of his 
e.\tiuisite and unmistakable notes and dimensions. 

Superbly placed on its hill, surrounded by its delightful 
little rampart and the great ilex hedge 45 ft. thick, this 
castellated casino has a somewhat flat and sterile in- 
adequacy, particularly in the detail of the pediments 
over the arches to the garden and the central pozzo 
recess. The famous fresco of the Judgment of Paris 
is in the villa itself, so the latter cannot well have been 
finished after Peruzzi’s death. Yet when you pass through 
from the courtyard to the garden, the little chapel and 
the loggia bear no trace of those weaknesses of line 
and detail that are so exident in the main group. It is 
impossible to over-state the ghastliness of the restorations 
of the decorations of this chapel and loggia, although 
the essential excellence of the design has not been 
destroyed. They were recently “ executed by a distin- 
guished artist from Rome." 

The chapel internally is a study in pure fomi. Plate 20 
of this book gives a fair idea of the plan if one apse 
is eliminated and deep arches are inserted east and 
west of the dome. It may also be compared with the 
Ghisilardi Chapel, S. Domenico, Bologna, and the 
Uffizzi plan, on plate 38. 

The dome at Belcaro is 15 ft. 81 in. in diameter, 
and the arches on either side are 4 ft, deep. The springing 
height of this symphony of concentricity is 13 ft. 6 in. 
The whole is decorated by Peruzzi’s own hand. The 
dome, arches and apse semi-dome ha\e his lozenge 
panels, and on the wall of the apse graceful and rather 
elongated figures of saints are grouped round the 
Madonna and Child. little door in the apse leads 
to the charming loggia, with three 12 ft. bays covered 
with concentric domes, that .spring 10 ft. 3 in. above the 
floor. The scale is admirable. The central dome is 
painted with an architectural treatment of lozenges and 
panels filled with classical myth and story, and the side 


ones have the open trellis of the Y’illa Livia and the 
Villa di Papa Giulio, with the blue sky behind, and fruit 
and peeping amorini and an infinite variety of the birds 
of which Peruzzi was so fond. 

As a church architect Peruzzi stands for the Greek 
cross or Rotunda school, and the illustrations in Mr. 
Kent’s book give a very complete idea of tbis largely 
unrealised craving. Apart from his many studies for 
S. Peter's and other churches, the little chapel of the 
Villa Celsa, near Siena, S. Eligio degli Orefici and the 
Chigi Chapel in Rome, and S. Sebastiano and S. Giuseppe 
at Siena, show actual examples in varying degrees 
of finish, but all small in scale. 

The church of San Sebastiano degli Innocenti, in the 
Via Vallepiatta, Siena Iplate 6), is superbly situated in a 
steep hillside. It is somewhat dilapidateci and incom- 
plete. It has been attributed to Girolamo Ponsi, but Matas 
and local tradition gi\ e it emphatically to Peruzzi. .Although 
the central dome is only' 18 ft. in diameter, and the vaults 
over the wings of the cross measure only 18 ft. by 12 ft.. 
It is a dignified little interior. The stone pilaster caps 
are unusual, the detail of cornice and architrave recall 
the Palazzo I’urchi, and in spite of the ejuaint external 
finish of the little apses the building is very characteristic 
and composes well. 

It is interesting to compare San Giuseppe Iplate 60), 
in the Via S. .\gata, Siena, with San .Sebastiano. The 
entrance front, shown in this illustration, is by Giovanelli, 
and the real view of the church is from below, where 
it piles up magnificently from an olive-clad valley. The 
composition from this side is more imposing than that 
of S. Sebastiano, for the octagonal dome is 36 ft. across, 
and the four arms are more subservient to the general 
mass. The brick lantern is in excellent accord with 
the flat-pitched roof of the octagon, the drum has oval 
eyes like the Carmine toyver, and there are little windows 
in the frieze. The interior, though good in form, is 
dull through lack of finish and detail. 

Mr. Kent definitely ascribes the building to Peruzzi, 
and dates it from 1522 to 1531. 

Of his other church buildings in and around Siena, 
one can only mention the admirable mastery of 
brick design in the chapel outside the Porta Camollia, 
(plate 54) and the Campanile of the Carmine Church 
(plate 70), with a use of doric pilasters, shallow recessed 
panels, oval windows and excellent cornices. The 
members are simple and logical, and the details generally 
may be contrasted with the chapel and tower of the 
Palazzo Turchi, where the fine, crisp terra-cotta is con- 
siderably enriched, and the same cornice moulds are 
used as in the Casa Pollini and the Bastion. It all goes 
to prove the fertility of Peruzzi’s brain, always pressing 
on to new solutions and experiments. 

One cannot help regretting that the high altar in Siena 
Cathedral — one of Peruzzi’s most accomplished and inter- 
esting decorative studies of ornamented mouldings in fine 
marble, in conjunction with bronze accessories — is not 
illustrated. It is true that plate 73 shows the preliminary 
Turin sketch for this altar, but it is almost a caricature, 
and is as far removed from the consummated work as i.s 
the Uffizzi preliminary plan of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi 
from the finished product. It only goes to prove the 
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care that Baldassare gave to work that had his personal 
supertision in execution. Mr. Kent gives its date 
as 1532, the year of the appointment as C.ipomaestro 
of the Duomo. For finish the nearest parallel js the 
Chigi Chapel. In this question of mouldings a hook 
of this size cannot very well enable the student to realise 
how far Peruzzi excells his contemporaries in this respect. 
Kay a sheet of carefully drawn Peruzzi lull size details 
of such work as this altar alongside a sheet of mouldings 
by .Antonio da San Gallo il Giuvane, or Sanmicheh, and 
the point ts at once evident. 'I'he Kill value of Peruzzi 's 
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the despatch of the models, and the buildings in question 
were only completed at a considerably later date, they 
must be critically considered in the light of the evidence. 
Of the Duomo (1514), it may be said that Peruz/.i was 
responsible for its final plan and internal proportion', 
and \ery little else. He should also be given credit 
for the interesting nave of the church of San .\icolo, 
1517-go, with a clever play of domes and barrel v.iults 
in the trace. 'The new fayade of La Sagra, the old 
cathedral (1515). is a skin-deep imposition, in a niuli/ 
that became associated with Palladio in the Redentore 
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contribution to the world can only be grasped by study 
on the spot. 

Mr. Kent has done careful, conscientious research 
outside the more beaten tracks of Siena and Rome. 
The chapter and illustrations dealing with Carpi are of 
particular interest, a.s, except for Bedford's detailed 
information, it is ground unfamiliar to English readers. 

Peruzzi' met .Alberto Pio da Carpi in Rome about 
1510, and made models for various buildings for him ; 
hut as there is no record that our architect ever visited 
this rather obscure northern town, and we only hear of 


and San Giorgio Maggiore, at A’enice. It is not a vert- 
happy one. 

The high portico may be his. he probably built the 
Rotonda in 1511, an octagonal building, destroyed in 
the seventeenth century, and his share in the bastioned 
walls may be elucidated. 

Alberto Pio was an enlightened and discriminating 
prince, and by the Mond bequest last year the National 
Gallery acquired his portrait, that can be ascribed 
with fair certainty to Peruzzi. The date is given as 
1516. A good example of the architectonic quality 
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n painting, it bears a close resemblance to Peruzzi’s 
self-portrait. It is a fine thing for an architect to be 
able to portray his client in this way. Alberto comes 
well out of the test. He is a great gentleman, with his 
velvet cap, his costume of sombre black relieved by the 
decorative cords and tassels of gold. The book and 
hands, admirably treated, suggest a keen and sensitive 
personality. 

Bologna has been touched on in the reference to the 
Palazzo Albergati. Of the other work there, the great 
door of San Michele in Bosco is familiar ; but the 
door and window from the Palazzo Pubblicco are not 
so well known (plate 50). The former has a fine 
robustness, and the window embodies all those qualities 
of scale and finesse that characterise the master. The 
enriched plinth is of particular beauty, and though proofs 
seem absent, the character of the work seems to justify 
the assumption of authorship. 

But it is hard to admit that the Palazzo Fioresi (plate 49), 
with the attenuated columns, the weak angle, the thin 
detail, and the grotesque disproportion of the upper 
architrave to the cornicione, is by the same hand. The 
work in the Palazzo Boncompagni is dated well after 
Baldassare’s death, and it is to be hoped that he had no 
share in it, although it shows traces of his influence. 

Let a veil be drawn over Peruzzi’s Gothic design 
for the front of S. Petro.iio, interesting and authentic 
though it may be. There are other drawings to be seen 
in the sacristy there, too. 

Of the other Italian centres where Peruzzi left his 
mark, Montepulciano is perhaps the most important 
that remain. He added the cornicione and fanciful 
windows of the top storey of the Palazzo Contucci or 
del Monte, which the robust and heavy-handed Antonio 
da San Gallo il Vecchio had begun (plate 83). We see 


Baldassare’s lighter hand in the charming little cortile 
of this palace, where the extreme simplification of mould- 
ings shows how cleverly he met a provincial problem, 
with the money running out. The Palazzo Ricci, in 
the same town, is an interesting building of stone, unequal 
in finish. The windows of the piano nohile are almost 
identical with those of the Casa Pollim at Siena, which 
are unusual for their low proportion, only 6 ft. 81 in. 
high to 4 ft. wide. He is also said to have designed a 
little house. Via Cavour, No. 27, and the house in the 
Via Ricci, No. 9. 

Air. Kent’s book is one that should be studied, not 
skimmed. It should be read in conjunction with some 
of our own eloquent and discriminating commentators, 
and its illustrations should be supplemented by such 
plates as Let jrouilly gives of the Palazzi Alassimi in the 
third volume of Edifices de Rome Modern? and those cf 
the Architectural Association Sketch-book. Above all, 
it should be the inseparable companion of any architect 
who goes to Peruzzi’s Italy, for it is when faced with the 
actual work that its real value will be most fully proved. 

Peruzzi’s supremacy among his contemporaries can 
only be really comprehended by actual contact with his 
creations, and it must be remembered that he was more 
than an architect, a master of material, of brick and terra- 
cotta, of stone and marble, of stucco and its forms of 
decoration, of wood-work, of bronze ; he was also m.ural 
decorator, portrait painter, inventor of movable scenery, 
military engineer, astrologer, perspective expert, exponent 
of terretta and sgraffito. 

Those who are prepared to follow up this book by 
serious work will get from it much that is of real and 
lasting value. The architectural fraternity owes grateful 
thanks to Mr. Kent for many years of painstaking 
study. 


(*** 7 / is desired to make grateful acknowledgments to the Architectural Book Publishing Co., Xetc York, 

for the illustrations used in this article.) 
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Architecture from the Structural Point of View* 

BY PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON [F.] 


L ike many other important issues the subject of 
architecture is best understood by an appre- 
ciation of elemental truths. In this Paper 
it will be endeavoured to show the necessity for a 
revision of ideas in order to bring the scientific art into 
closer touch with modern life. 

From the standpoint of construction building has 
been steadily improving for the past century, but it 
has just as steadily been losing gracious expression. 
It is common knowledge that a strong line of demar- 
cation exists between mere building and architecture. 
If we allow our thoughts to turn to the period when 
architecture was still vital we find the conventions of 
the eighteenth century expressing a rigid adherence 
to classic form, which latter to some extent was com- 
plementary to traditional methods of construction. 
The nineteenth century, on the other hand, encouraged 
an eclectic taste which aimed at the picturesque, the 
difference being an attempt to produce style from 
external form rather than to develop style from cause. 
We have also to consider the industrial revolution of 
the nineteenth century. This period was distinguished 
for the discovery of the properties of steel and the 
gradual development of skeleton construction veneered 
with stone and brick. In the Victorian period no one 
was strong enough to break with tradition, and there 
ensued a remarkable burst of style exploitation. 

At the present time we are still under the spell of 
obsolescent methods. On the constructional side we 
are hampered by curious by-laws, and on the ajsthetic 
side by an innate sluggishness which fetters us to 
consideration of periods, styles, and reproductions. 
Architects as a body are not wholly to blame for the 
present position of the arts and crafts. There has 
been sufficient excuse in professional circles for the 
energy that has led in turn to the studv, and analysis, 
of first one phase of the antique and then another. 
To be brief, we of to-day have been forced by the 
eclecticism of nineteenth century thought to view past 
art, of every clime and country, as providing an almost 
inexhaustible store of motives and models from which 
to retrieve both details and ideas. Such a state of 
fnind was inevitable. We have evidence of its workings 
in the contemporary architecture and art of Europe 
and America. 

Granted the fact that creative art requires a new 
stimulus, a vaster view point, and universality, there 
is yet demanded a reconstruction from the very founda- 

*A Paper read before the Institute of Technology, ?ilan- 
chester, on lo February. 


tions of the social fabric, which, moreover, must be 
encouraged to develop gradually. 

To demand a new style of building without enquiring 
into root causes is for all practical purposes as bad as 
taking ready-made ideas from past styles and from 
contemporary work in other countries. Then we hear 
of the alternative method of evolving from tradition. 
This requires thought, but there is a vast difference 
between an extension of antique external expressions 
and correct evolution. It has been necessary to make 
this comparison by reason of the many painful, but 
extremely interesting, elTorts made in every country in 
the world to come into line with modern conditions. 
Rut there is one important reservation : art itself is an 
external expression of social conditions, and it cannot 
be expected to do anything more, except in isolated 
instances, than serve as a statement of the conditions 
which it expresses. 

On reflection you will agree that two factors are essential 
to secure emancipation from the half-truths of to-day. 
The first is the need for a more intimate knowledge of 
materials and economy in their assembling. And the 
other implies a closer recognition of the three dimen- 
sioned theory in design. The first factor embraces 
materials in current use as well as the possibilities 
of reconstructed materials, such as concrete. The 
second factor aims at a stricter regard for structure 
in the widest meaning of the term. The theory of 
evolution, in its eclectic and universal sense, is a 
structural idea; in other words, it is a natural. law. 
The difference between the requisite and the orna- 
mental also must be understood in all its variations. 
There is no easy path to this knowledge. In like 
manner the distinction that exists between fine 
building or architecture, and mere building, or crudity, 
must be appreciated. Architectural philosophy on 
this showing might be defined as the unification of 
the known — that is to say, of all the laws contributed 
by history and by experiment. 

Historic art, on investigation, will be found to have 
a certain sequence and homogenitv exactly reflecting 
the tendencies of the various periods of which it is 
the literature. As the centuries progressed towards 
our own time art became more heterogeneous, and 
in the nineteenth century it became unstable and 
personal. Art which is specialised and individualistic 
may be truthful of the tendencies of an age, but it is 
unimportant in a relative sense when the establishment 
of complete congruity is an ideal. If attention is 
focussed upon the nineteenth century in England 
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it will be seen that a process of close study, a gradual 
building up of a repertoire of ideas, based upon prece- 
dent — relegated the structural essentials of building 
to a secondary place. In a small and populous island 
netted with ways of communication, the gradual 
suppression of local handicrafts and traditional 
methods was sure. In their place was impdsed the 
fetish of esoteric style. We as individuals may regret 
the changes, but we have to look the new conditions 
in the face. It is useless, you will agree, to attempt 
to reimpose antique styles upon industrial expansion 
predetermined by questions of economy. Viewed 
broadly there are to-day three main developments 
to be considered by architects. These respectively 
are housing, industry, and transport. There are the 
lesser divisions into which building could be grouped 
and these could be enumerated to include domestic, 
civic, and ecclesiastical art. Parallel to this latter 
group could be included that branch of engineering 
which has a specific bearing on building. There are 
two other important branches : town-planning and 
regional development. Now in order to bring about 
a greater consistency between the various branches of 
enterprise in which architecture should have the 
paramount position, it becomes essential to work for 
closer affinity and co-ordination between these 
specialised branches. This is just, it is logical, it 
is true. But the process to-day is beyond the power 
of the individual. Reform must be the atm of all inter- 
ested in the scientific art of building. Each city and 
every town has its own particular problem to solve ; 
the argument could be taken further ; every village 
is in a similar position. Therefore, to the study of 
town planning must he added regional development. 

I propose to deal with the chief branches of building 
in the following order — domestic, civic, and eccle- 
siastical. It is mv intention, moreover, to consider 
these branches entirely from the modern standpoint. 

In the case of domestic architecture, we must try 
to realise the types of buildings suited to the close 
streets of towns, the more open suburbs, and the 
countryside. We have to think of these buildings not 
as we see them on paper, but in relation to the localities 
for which they are intended, England is not so far 
spoiled that we must cease to think and design geo- 
graphically. To be more explicit, there is an urgent 
need for architects and builders to understand local 
materials and to insist on their use. It would be 
iniquitous to design a standard type of house or 
bungalow which could be placed in any part of the land, 
but it must be conceded that standardisation by groups 
in districts has a certain merit. Simplicity should 
be the keynote of all domestic building — the plans 
direct and convenient, the details unobtrusive, and 
the colour effect subordinate to the scenery. This 
policy, if rightly followed, does not preclude the use 


of concrete, or for that matter any form of reasonable 
construction, but it does call for architectural skill 
and judgment. Therefore I commend to your notice 
the first consideration, which is one of the finest lessons 
to be gleaned from the past, and that is the need to 
think and design in regional terms. 

For buildings of civic type good manners are 
essential. Here again it is unwise to exploit this or 
that style. Buildings of civic importance must have 
the character of their purposes ; the planning must be 
efficient ; the materials suited to the atmospheric con- 
ditions ; and there must be inherent in the design that 
attribute of grace and strength w hich is the very spirit 
of civic architecture. Contact with the masterpieces 
of the past will beget ideas, but it is not desirable that 
the new should exactly reproduce the old. 

Buildings of religious character group themselves into 
a special category. They range from such vast works 
as the new Liverpool Cathedral to the Parish Church, 
the sectarian Meeting House and the Parish Hall. For 
such buildings architects have changed their opinions 
regarding the use of this or that style. But in the 
design of buildings of this type structural truth and 
honesty of expression are essential factors. 

Factory buildings, more often than not, merely 
represent an assemblage of materials arranged without 
composition or adjustment. In civic engineering we 
are confronted with the efforts of engineers who 
undertake works which partly encroach on the province 
of the architect ; almost without exception the effect 
is far from satisfactory. In the face of such complexity 
it is unjust to accuse architects of failing to produce 
works which possess qualities above the ordinary. 
There are specialists to-day, perhaps far too many, 
for everv type of building. The myriads of small 
houses and bungalows encountered throughout the 
country, more frequently than not, are the products 
of builders who work without any defined notion of 
what they are about. In no other country can be seen 
such differences of opinion, such dividing lines between 
the good, the mediocre and the indifferent. No 
wonder public opinion is perturbed and anxious for a 
change. Yet the architecture of to-day exactly 
reflects the fibres of the social system. For architects 
and those associated with them the issue of the moment 
is to differentiate between exactly reproducing old 
forms which have no structural raison d’etre and the 
evolution of expression in building which has a new- 
moral significance. When we consider the subject 
of fine building we must begin with elemental truths. 

The study of the axes of a projected building is the 
first move in the correlation of construction to design. 
Here we are on definite ground. The architect must 
have the intuition of a mathematician with full know- 
ledge of geometry. He must comprehend the purpose 
of the building he is designing as well as the pyschology 
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of the people for whom it is intended. Such ability can 
be developed by intensive training. Scheme after 
scheme must be prepared to familiarise the mind with 
various plan formations, for in this inheres the matured 
architect’s power. For want of such training the engi- 
neer designs from what is called the practical stand- 
point, and his works more often than not are deficient 
in sequence and congruity — the difference being 
crudity of expression in the generality of engineering 
works and the absence of the persuasive quality of 
grace. It must also be remembered that imagination 
transcends mathematics. 

The nucleus of the plan, the arrangement of the 
spaces about the axial lines, the reduction of the axes 
which are unnecessary, should therefore represent the 
aim of every deviser of structures. The principle of a 
sound plan constitutes the very essentials of sound 
structure, and from thence can be produced the indi- 
visibility of construction and design. This process is 
in accord with natural laws ; it can be observed in the 
structure of the body and plants. 

The next move is to determine the principal struc- 
tural points which will express the plan in three 
dimensions, and at this stage the type of construction 
which is both economical and purposeful has to be con- 
sidered. On such a showing it will be seen that con- 
struction, or the scientific assembling of materials, is 
subordinate to the structural idea of efficiency, con- 
gruity, beautv, and completeness. This distinction is 
apt to be overlooked. If the building is to be com- 
posed entirely of reinforced concrete the points of 
support ^^ill be comparatively slight, the walling in 
sympathy, and the junctioning of the parts expressive 
of the nature of the material employed, irrespective of 
veneers of marble, woodwork and plaster. Concrete 
construction in principle is similar to other methods. 
It is not a plastic material. 

Such a line of thought enables an architect to 
differentiate between mere construction and the em- 
bodiment of three dim.ensioned structure or fine 
building. If the building is to be constructed of steel, 
with internal and external faces of brick or stone, the 
effect will be to increase certain of the perspective 
qualities, but the principles of structure remain con- 
stant from the time the idea is resolved in plan form. 
Much of the present indecision amongst practitioners 
on matters of design arises from the difficulties of recon- 
ciling two types of construction in one building. But 
in architecture under present conditions there must be 
compromise ; in other words, the choice of the lesser 
of two evils. 

The next step is to plot the walling — that is to say, 
to allot to the enclosures and spaces, as well as to the 
principal points of support, the requisite thickness 
determined by the height of the structure. In early 
stages of a design this is done by eye, for it is as well at 


this point to leave affairs rather free. A mind attuned 
to logical development in planning never loses sight of 
the preliminary moves or of the structural weaving of 
the plan both horizontally and vertically. 

We now arrive at a point when the building exists in 
embryo on paper ; it is projected in three dimensions. 
In the mind of the trained architect, from the outset, 
there has existed some transitory and indefinite idea of 
the ultimate character of the building. This for con- 
venience can be termed the [fictorial concept. It is 
arrived at by the association of many ideas. So the 
design is carried to the next stage. Xo longer is it 
abstract or viewed as a castle in the air. The process 
of making the indefinite and unknowable a thing cf 
tangibilitv is being brought to a logical conclusion. 
Flere again the trained mind has an enormous advan- 
tage over the undiscipUned. There is the vast picture 
of the buildings of the past to give confidence ; there are 
the masterpieces of other davs to serve as symbols for 
guidance and discretion. It does not follow we are to 
copy, but our designs will be all the better if we refer 
to the outstanding qualities of buildings of all tim.es to 
ascertain in what particular our own design falls short 
of the ideal. So far, on paper, the design exists ; it 
has been built up on a structural basis ; the material 
side has been considered ; and the general effect, 
arising from cause, has been outlined. The building 
is now in the chrysalis stage. 

From this point a most exhaustive analysis of the 
project begins. The accommodation has to be 
checked ; the proportion of voids to solids in every part 
of the fabric adjusted ; and calculations made as to 
the strength of the components. Then is sought the 
advice of specialists in steel, concrete, heating, hygiene 
and acoustics. In works of moderate size the architect 
is competent to make his own calculations, but for 
buildings of the first rank it is the practice to confer 
with the engineer or the specialist. Contrary to the 
general theory it is not possible to enlist the aid of the 
engineer in the earliest stages of a design. The archi- 
tect alone mmst determine the essentials of the struc- 
ture, and it is safe to say that a building with a good 
plan is invariably buildable. In other words, illogical 
construction is inadmissible with sound structure, 
which, to the architectural way of reasoning, is found 
in the plan. After all, construction is merely the in- 
terpretation of the structural theorv in three dimen- 
sions. Congruous and artistic expression is the result- 
ant of many minor factors. On this showing design 
is made up of attributes which must remain in a 
nebulous state until called into activitv by the structural 
entity of a building. Proportion, rhvthm, decoration 
and character are ancillary to the main theme, but 
these attributes undoubtedly play a part in the com- 
ponent result. Building, therefore, is a scientific art 
calling for many minds in its execution, but neverthe- 
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less it demands from the outset the omniscience of one 
mind ; that of the architect or chief builder. Hence 
it has been proved time and again that amidst a host 
of practicalities the architect has proved himself not 
only an artist but an eminent technician. 

It is a little old fashioned to indulge in aphorisms but 
there is no other way of stressing the points regarding 
vital building. The first rule therefore to be observed 
by the architect of to-day, who wishes to be in the 
movement for reform, can be summarised as follows : — 

Pay close attention to cause if vou would have 
telling effect. The conditions which demand the erec- 
tion of a building for a specific purpose are the chief 
items in a problem nhich is best solved by a mind 
trained to deal with logical arrangement. Experience 
has shown that spaces of different size and shape can 
be disposed in sequence. The dominant axes of these 
spaces or enclosures, which can be only determined by 
trial, give the nucleus of the structural idea ; in other 
words, the way architects can best contribute to the 
scientific art of their day is bv determining on the pro- 
duction of efficient plans in which the high intellectual 
ideal of honesty of purpose is paramount. Certain 
known laws and rulings are applicable in determining 
the arrangement of a three dimensioned structure 
especially when the latter is in a nebulous state. But 
these rules are purely arbitrary and form by them- 
selves a species of mental scaffolding. It is significant 
of architecture, like painting and sculpture, that no 
book has yet been written which contains precepts for 
every possible contingency. 

The fault of present-day building, and the chief of 
its failings as a scientific art, is the non-observance of 
principles which should be generic. We have a con- 
fused idea of styles, ornaments and details, but it cannot 
be said that our ideas are original, for we are fatigued 
by the effort to learn the past, and bewildered when we 
try to fit it to present-day needs. 

The method of improvement is indicated along the 
structural path. Let us examine this even closer. 
You will concede that the skeleton of the plan deter- 
mines the design. This is a primary truth and must be 
followed. The constructive faculty regarding mate- 
rials next comes into play, its workings must be con- 
sistent with the main issues of the plan. The third 
quality, namely external form, is, or should be, of 
secondary consideration to the two previously men- 
tioned but it must be none the less vital. The past 
styles are correct examples recording the pvschology 
of the people who brought such works into existence. 
It is for us to profit by them, but it is also our bounden 
duty to consider the monolithic properties of reinforced 
concrete, or of steel and composite constructions. The 
exact reproductions of the antiquemust cease, theremust 
be a building vernacular based upon reality and truth. 
Gradually as the movement gains force, fresh grace will 


be acquired and a more direct style will result. As 
students we must be conversant with past styles, for 
they present in the aggregate, the rungs of the ladder 
by which we have ascended to our present vantage 
point, but it is no real help to the art of building to 
indulge in copying externals. There has been too 
much copying of form for form’s sake, and too little 
regard for the distinction between form which repre- 
sents a lost tradition, and form which exactly fits 
present requirements. 

The collecting of data furnishes a precise knowledge 
of what has been done, so that we may have confidence 
for inventing anew. But the aim of such knowledge 
should be analytical, not empirical ; it should, more- 
over, be directed to structural truths, for, whereas, 
some ancient architecture is structurally sound, other 
types like the Indian stupas represent symbolic form 
and little else. There are phases of Roman architec- 
ture, such as the vast amphitheatre and thermoe which 
obtain their effect, and draw their strength, from the 
complete unity of the structure with the appearance. 
But although this is true, in this specific case, it does 
not provide us with more than a general principle. 

The architect from the outset of his career should 
begin to classify all buildings of histo which exhibit 
harmony of structure with ultimate form. He will pro- 
ceed to a general and catholic view of architecture, and 
will gain an independent outlook. He will look for the 
organic merits of a building, rather than be seduced by 
pictorial effects. 

Construction and design therefore connote a return 
to first principles, the only sure means of securing 
modern expression in building. It can be argued that 
designs based entirely on logical reasoning are often 
ugly, on the other hand, it is equally true that the 
finest works owe a great deal of their coherent beauty 
to tbe observance of elemental truths. To-day few 
attempts are made to understand the qualities of 
imaginative construction. 

Another mistaken policy is to limit architectural 
study to any particular style or period. At this stage 
we will again discuss the meaning of structure, this 
time the endowing of assembled materials with grace. 
We have, let it be supposed, arrived at the correct 
solution to a set of conditions in plan form, namely 
the structure determined in three dimensions ; there 
remains : 

(а) The nature of the materials to be used. 

(б) The ability to exercise the function of these 
materials in terms of strength and expression. 

(f) The observance of harmony in the use of 
materials. 

At this stage we come upon those nebulous qualities, 
scale, rhythm, sense of proportion, etc., etc., each of 
which are properties of articulation. 
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The design considered thus is still the embryonic 
state. This phase of thought on the part of a designer 
can be summarised as knowledge of materials and the 
possibilities arising from the right employment of 
materials. 

Definition can be giyen to the parts of any structure 
by the correct employment of materials, especially if 
these materials were introduced exactly in conformity 
to the proper use. 

The next stage, by far the most difficult, implies en- 
dowing the structure with grace. No man, howeyer 
gifted, is able to produce a new style of architecture ; 
there are some who in their desire for noyelty are pre- 
pared to sacrifice technical requirements. Architecture 
is a scientific art, it is aboye decoration ; it appears 
discontented with fantasy and irritated when subjected 
to motiyes deriyed from tradition which are foreign to 
its present purpose. On the other hand the artist who 
obseryes the elemental truths of planning is thrice 
armed. If designers aimed at uniformity in three 
dimensions with particular regard to harmony of 
materials and truthful expression, novelty and origin- 
ality ^yould come unsought. 

Research has proved that all architecture worthy of the 
name, irrespective of style, period, or locality, bears the 
impress of human scale. Even those works of an awe- 
inspiring nature, all that are essentially monumental, 
have some part tvhich is multiplied to form a repeat 
articulation, and that part is always of a size to denote 
the proportions of a human being ; this truth is found 
in pre-classical, classical and Byzantine buildings ; 
such features, moreover, having a more than a decora- 
tive function, with the added value of offering the con- 
trast of comparison. Modern research has pioved 
that old buildings possess a system of geometrical pro- 
portions, which developed vertically from the plan 
assist the harmony of the whole. There is nothing to 
determine how these geometrical sympathies, or chords, 
were arrived at. We can assume, however, that once 
a design had reached a certain stage it was subjected 
to a system of testing and trial, either by triangulation 
or by some method of improvised chords or reciprocals. 
This procedure is best left abstract. Every designer 
has a system of his own. As a design represents a 
compound of graphics, if it is in unity, its parts must 
be harmonious and sympathetic, each and several will 
respond to some pronounced unit of the structure. 
We can assume, therefore, that in all fine buildings 
there is a repetition of a theme. Buildings, however, 
devised for different purposes, on dissimilar sites, will 
piroduce or contain their own geometric systems. In 
this will be seen an extension of a time-honoured pro- 
cess. The Greeks and the Romans worked to a 
system of modules, the medievalists were governed by 
the theory of cells or compartments, the architects of 
the Renaissance took liberties with past models. But 
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in each case, to a variable extent, the nature of the con- 
struction opposed its forces and exerted limitations on 
the structural expression. In Byzantine art greater 
freedom was experienced. In buildings like Sancta 
Sophia and other domed structures, the theory of the 
unit was observed ; but such was the advance in 
theorv that construction became more completely har- 
monious with the prev'alent conceptions of structure. 
If we adopt this system of reasoning the meaning of 
sequence in the tradition of building in its widest appli- 
cation becomes clear. It is obvious that a pvscho- 
logical impulse overshadows and controls the practice 
of building, either as a fine art or mere building. With 
the adoption of a revised svstem of construction, such 
as steel or ferro-concrete, a new field of operations is 
opened up. In this case all accepted ideals will be 
subjected to compromise, or, more wiselv, the least 
important will be swept away. In its broadest 
issues a new style is dependent as much upon issues of 
economv, so far as material is concerned, as upon the 
revised development of the structural theory. The 
one holds the other in check. 

Let us review the position. We began with the 
skeleton ; we have considered the joints. The frame 
is erect, the flesh has been decided. Therefore it 
remains to consider the clothing and the jewellery. 

It is permissible to give articulation to those facts 
of a structure which by no reason of their function and 
prominence are the most fitted to be expressed. You 
are not forbidden to avoid rounding awkw'ard parts or 
to give accent to other parts that appear anaemic. 

In the case of ferro-concrete buildings, the roundings 
and the shapings are legitimate. The facing of a build- 
ing is akin to the stream-lining of the fuselage of an 
aeroplane, or the finish of a motor car. Ornament, 
mouldings, sculptural decoration and painted frescoes, if 
introduced with care have as much right to be, as the 
dominant points of support. Architects have only to 
consider them in due order, and if the selection is good 
the pleasure of the spectator is lasting. Ornament is 
something more than the enriching of the building, 
its relative value is to give poetic interest to rounded 
prose. The very elements of structure, particularly 
the details of construction, form, or should form, the 
basis of decorative articulation. At all stages of de- 
signing the architect must be critical. He has to sav. 
Have I considered everything ; is nothing omitted ? 
Are the components of structure in true adjustment ? 
Are the parts in sequence ? Old works offer ideas 
but not solutions for present-dav problems. There 
could be nothing worse than taking the ornaments of 
other ages and attaching them to a modern design. 
On the subject of ornament we are on debatable 
ground. Who is to say what the ornamentation is to 
be based on ? Certainly we are tired of the Macaronic 
style of gilt plaster and endless variations of egg and 
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tongue. Is it not curious that no one has yet had the fessing. But the subject has to be faced. The move- 
courage to break from the tyranny of past conventions ment towards reality, force, fitness, rightness of 
in order to devise new conventions ? character, augurs a frame of mind which is akin to the 

We must be more desirous of reconsidering stereo- spirit of art, ever changing and ever seeking change, 

typed features. We are, however, more often than Science, commerce and democracy are not all satis- 

not uncritical in our selections, and muddle- fying ; there must be something spiritual, and that 

headed in our application of past motifs. We do not quality is supplied by art. Building is not decoration, 

attempt to give rein to our own powers, which, while it is something more than construction. It calls for 

finding expression in plans, are frequently stifled at a originality. The layman has the opportunity to criticise, 

later stage by some preference for a stylish fashion. but he has not the power to construct. The task of 

In mentioning these matters I am aware that I am the architect is immeasurably more difficult than that 

on dangerous ground ; the theory cuts at the very of the painter or the sculptor, for he has to conceive, to 

spirit of the things we have all been cherishing and pro- construct and to give expression in the concrete. 

Reviews 


TERRA-COTTA OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. {Published by the National Terra-Cotta' 
Society of Netv York,) 1925. 

This book illustrates, by means of two hundred photo- 
graphic views, the use of terra-cotta in late Gothic and 
early Renaissance buildings in Italy. Its production 
results from a commission to Mr. A. F. Adams, A.I.A., to 
take photographs of representative examples of the use of 
this material — in North Italy particularly — on behalf of 
the National Terra-Cotta Society of New York, the body 
that has now published the results so obtained. We are 
thereby furnished with undeniable e\ idence of the beauty 
of terra-cotta — when rightly handled — in its application to 
buildings, and of its special appropriateness when used in 
conjunction with brickwork. The qualities of a material 
capable of being readily modelled, in its plastic state, to 
any form, and of being brought by subsequent firing to a 
condition of such permanence as to outlast many kinds of 
stone — as was well understood in the ancient world — 
make its relative neglect in modern times somewhat sur- 
prising. Even the one-time necessity for confining its use 
to small blocks no longer obtains to-day, for recent 
experiments with the material — in which American archi- 
tects seem increasingly interested — show that the more 
highly developed technical facilities now available for the 
moulding and burning of clay compositions make it possi- 
ble successfully to vitrify much larger blocks than used to 
be the case, and to produce them in clays of a great 
variety of colours. The present more general apprecia- 
tion of both the utility and beauty of good brickwork 
provides a strong reason for attention being again turned 
to the production of terra-cotta ornament as the natural 
decorative adjunct of brick walling. 

To afford an incentive to revived interest in this material 
no more effective means could be found than reference to 
old Italian towns such as Bologna, Cremona, Ferrara, and 
Pistoia, where beautiful examples of terra-cotta are to be 
seen. Among the buildings illustrated in this book that 
might be named for their outstanding qualities in respect 
of such work are the familiar Santa Maria della Grazie of 
Milan, the Corpus Domini at Bologna, the Tribunale 
Palace at Piacenza, and the Roverella Palace at Ferrara, 
which show the more delicate treatment of the material ; 


with examples of bolder and more free modelling in the 
Great and Small Cloisters of the Certosa of Pavia, and 
other fine work in great variety at Cremona, Bologna, 
Prato, and Siena. With vitrified clay of another class, 
where colour glazes are used — identified with the great 
art of the Della Robbia family — we have such beautiful 
things as the Cathedral Entrance and Spedale del Ceppo 
at Pistoia — with its delightful frieze and roundels ; and the 
plaques set on the front of Or San Michele at Florence. 
There are, almost necessarily, some notable omissions 
from the book, relating to this class, such as the ornaments 
of Brunelleschi’s Pazzi Chapel (Santa Croce) and the 
Spedale degli Innocent!, at Florence, and IMicheolczzi’s 
frieze figures and dome ornaments to the Chapel of S. 
Peter Martyr of Sant’ Eustorgio, Milan ; together with a 
work of the most elevated beauty, attributed to him and 
Lucca and Andrea della Robbia, in S. Maria dell’lmpru- 
neta, outside Florence. Plate 67, Casa Caracci, Bologna, 
and the courtyard views of the Palazzo Bevilacqua, 
Bologna, give some idea of the delightful effects we know 
to be obtainable from the conjunction of fresco painting 
with terra-cotta ornament. 

A feature of value that may be not inappropriately 
claimed for this work is that it opportunely brings 
before us three decorative processes deserving increased 
attention to-day : the use of terra-cotta ornament in con- 
junction with brickwork ; its use, similarly, in either a 
plain or a painted plaster setting or surrounding ; and the 
use of coloured glazed ware set in surfaces finished in 
brick or plaster, as illustrated by the works of the Della 
Robbia family. To those of us who think that the arts 
of painting and sculpture have in recent times lost, to a 
regrettable extent, their former intimate relation to archi- 
tecture, the use of terra-cotta, either in its more crude 
form or in the highly finished and more scuplturesque 
aspects associated with coloured glazed ware — or with 
either form in association with mural painting — has a 
distinct bearing on the possibility of sculptors and 
painters being more closely identified with building work 
than is the case at present. Building processes that en- 
courage the association of sculptors, painters and archi- 
tects — in the true craftsmanship sense — lie at the root of 
the beauty and excellence of past work, as perusal of this 
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volume does not fail to remind us. For its illustrations 
show clearly the resultant gain to architecture from the 
craftsman’s pleasure in work ; which we mentally con- 
trast with our acres of mechanically produced stone 
facades and carvings and the almost equally lifeless 
character of so much modern brickwork and its orna- 
mentation. Such a book, embodying views of quite 
unusual character and attractiveness, will certainly be a 
welcome addition to the library. F. R. Hiorxs [E.]. 

L’ARCHITECTURE DES P.A.YS-B.\S MERIDIO- 
NAUX AUX XVIe, XVIIe et XVIIIe SIECLES. 
By Paul Parent: {Paris and Brussels, qfo, 1926.) 
£1 6 s. 

The district treated of in this book covers what is now 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and fringes in South Holland 
and North France, but may for convenience be called 
Flanders. 

The progress of the Renaissance in Flanders differs 
from that in other countries chiefly in the preponderating 
influence of the Church. 

The people in the sixteenth century were exceedingly 
prosperous, and the flamboyant Gothic style with its 
intricacy and elaboration of detail harmonised well with 
what Professor Parent calls their “ Passion de la parure 
et de la nchesse ” and continued well into the seven- 
teenth century. 

The dawn of Italian influence was heralded by the 
importation of smaller objects of furniture and ornament, 
by the adoption of classical architectural backgrounds by 
the painters and by the publication at Antwerp in 1539 
of Serlio’s fourth book of architecture. 

The Renaissance started under the best auspices in 
Flanders — a rich people, an abundant and varied supply 
of brick, stone and marble, and, above all, a splendid 
body of masons, sculptors and craftsmen. 

The Duchesse Anne d’Autriche, widow of Phillipe le 
Beau, when she built the splendid Church of St. Benoit 
at Brou in 1505-1532, took with her to France Van 
Boghem, master mason, and Van Room, sculptor, both 
of Brussels, with unsurpassed results. 

When, however, she built her palace at Malines in 1517 
she employed a French architect, Gut'Ot de Beaugrand, 
and again her taste was justified, but this is almost the 
only building in Flanders showing French influence. 

Lay architecture does not seem to have been very 
attrative to Professor Parent. He gives a number of 
exterior views, but no interiors, of houses or town halls, 
and all his examples are taken from towns. 

The town houses, originally of timber, followed in 
masonry the tradition of timber construction long after 
this w.ts forbidden (in tha latter part of the sixteenth 
century). The universal use of brick led to much lighter 
and more daring construction than in the case of coun- 
tries where stone was the standard material, and this is 
particular! V noticeable in the churches. 

With Church architecture Professor Parent deals 
exhaustively, especially with the work of the Jesuits, 
whose influence on the later Renaissance t\as \er\ 
great. 

Coming into the ” reconciled ” country after the wars 
of religion, they built at first in the traditional style, 
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but their dependence on Rome — ^the plans and priced 
quantities of all projected buildings had to he subm.itted 
to headquarters for approval — and the influence of 
humanism drew them rapidly and inevitably towards 
Italian models, the rector of Douai had the plan of Gesu 
sent from Rome to work upon. The rapidity of this change 
IS shown by the contrast between the churches of Tournai, 
1609-1614, and St. Michel Louvain, 1660-1671, the former 
is Gothic, the latter Baroque. 

■ Following the counter-reformation, a great religious 
revival swept over the country and led to the rebuilding 
of numbers of old churches in the new style, so that now 
the Church architecture of Flanders is predominantly 
Renaissance. 

The eighteenth century made little change in general 
form, but in detail may be noted, in the Jesuit Chapel at 
Cambrai, composite columns 15 diameters in height 
carrying domical stone vaulting ! 

The book is amply documented and richly illustrated 
with over too photographs, 58 other plates and innu- 
merable thumb-nail sketches, and is a monument of 
industry and research. C'H.tRLES E. Sayer [A.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION. Vol I. An 
Analysis of the Design and Construction of American 
Buildings. By Walter C. Foss' and Ralph Coolidge 
Henry. (Chapman & Hall, London, 1925.) £5. 

In this voluminous and sumptuously illustrated book the 
principal works connected with the construction of build- 
ings in the L^nited States of America are examined in a 
most thorough and comprehensive manner. The order 
adopted is the reverse of that usually pursued in this coun- 
try. Our text books on building construction generally 
begin with a description of the materials employed in 
building, their properties and uses, and then pursue an ex- 
amination of the \ arious methods of contruction applic- 
able to the material used and the result desired. In this 
volume the first and largest portion is devoted to the ex- 
amination of seven types of building : cottages, city 
houses, suburban houses, country houses, schools, churches 
and office buildings. Each of these types is represented by 
an example chosen, and apparently well chosen, from a 
recent building, and to this example a distinct part of the 
work is given. 

The part contains a short introduction or foreword de- 
scriptive of the character and situation of the building, 
many full-page photographs of it, taken externally and 
internally, a set of working drawings, comprising plans, 
sections, elevations, and large scale details, and a fairly full 
description of the works of all trades concerned in its erec- 
tion, accompanied by scale drawings and sketches in iso- 
metric projection. A further chapter is devoted to land- 
scape work and describes the layout of parks, lawns and 
gardens, and the construction of drives. The remaining 
portion of the volume deals with a more general descrip- 
tion of the work of the various trades not occurring in the 
foregoing examples, and a description of the various 
building materials. 

This order of arrangement doubtless has its advantages, 
but its adoption has seriously impaired the value of the 
book as a work of reference and as a text book. For these 
purposes it is most desirable that the various kinds of con- 
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struction — such as of stairways — should have some order 
of grouping, and not be scattered throughout the volume, 
the general treatment under the various trades in the 
latter part of the volume being of too cursory a character 
to supply this defect. Useful appendices include articles 
on the construction of chimneys, nursery stock, the writing 
of specifications, and forms of agreement between the 
owner and the architect and the owner and the contractor. 

In the part dealing with the country house the ex- 
ample chosen is a large house of stone, brick and timber in 
the Tudor style, designed by Mr. lohn Russel Pope and 
set amid charming sylvan surroundings. The architect ap- 
pears to have reflected the spirit of his subject successfully- 
without descending to servile imitation. From the com- 
mencement of his work Mr. Pope desired a greater degree 
of freedom to alter his design during the progress of the 
work than the usual documents allow. He wished to make 
experiments with the various combinations of materials 
and colours and to observe the effects of light and shade. 
These experiments were carried out on the site with mate- 
rials finally used. Full-sized models of the various parts 
of the house were made and assembled on the site, and 
these were modified and changed until the desired texture 
or detail was obtained. Although a sufficiently detailed 
specification and set of drawings were used to define the 
materials to be employed and to secure competitive ten- 
ders, latitude was left for the results of the experiments re- 
ferred to above, both in regard to time and cost. Otherwise 
the specifications differed in no essential particular from 
those usually drawn up. “ It should not be inferred that 
the owner was entirely indifferent to lavish expenditure ; 
on the contrary many of the finished effects were secured 
with economy through the use of inexpensive materials. 
The brick, for example, was of the roughest sort, the type 
usually discarded as overburned or misshapen.” Neverthe- 
less our cousins are happy in their clients. 

The articles on concrete work, structural steel, and 
timber are well written and profusely illustrated, laborious 
mathematical formula being wisely omitted here. In the 
buildings described, of which the structural members are 
of steel, including the central tower of the church, plans 
of the framework, with the sizes figured on, are given. The 
scale drawings and details of all the buildings are lucid 
and reasonably complete and all the photographic illus- 
trations are clear and of large size. The authors are to be 
congratulated on this sumptuous addition to the works on 
building construction in America. Sidney Toy [F.]. 

NICOLAS H.MYKSMOOR. By H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel. {London : Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1924.) 

It is not inappropriate that Hawksmoor’s three great 
churches should have presided over the eastern quarter 
of the metropolis. Limehouse, Spitalfields and Wap- 
ping-Stepney, as it was called previous to the creation 
of the parish of St. George in the East, once enjoyed 
an environment very different to that of to-day. 

A royal palace had been built at Greenwich, and 
London’s extension followed in the same direction. 
Here was the great waterway and the port of London, 
giving to the neighbourhood a character well suited to 
the habit of mind of the City- merchant. For it is here 
that the C;ty-merchant lived before the day's of Kennington 


and Clapham Rise. Thus one feels that these churches 
of Hawksmoor, so expressive of power and so unbending 
towards the trivial in ornament and, detail, befit their 
parishes in an eminent degree. 

-Ln Independent Church had been established on Step- 
ney Green by- the Rev. Wm. Greenhill, who had been 
domestic chaplain to Charles I, but who, in consequence 
of his Evangelical leanings, abandoned his chances of 
preferment in answer to a more serious call. The 
church prospered despite persecution — its pastors slipped 
over to Holland when matters were serious — until in 
the eighteenth century- we find the Rev. Samuel Brewer, 
B.D., preaching 50 consecutive jMay-day- sermons to 
large congregations. Incidentally, I may add that 
Dr. Brewer’s granddaughter married William Brooks, 
the architect of the London Institution m Finsbury- 
Circus, the only- feature therein that has escaped destruc- 
tion. It was possibly- to stem this tide of nonconformity 
that St. Anne’s, St. George’s and Christ Church were 
built. The Independent Church was a structure of some 
importance. ” The roof was supported by four noble 
pillars presented by- the States of Holland.” Still, it 
could hardly have competed with either St. Anne’s or 
Christ Church, which are not only- among the finest of 
the City- churches, but their styles dominate the landscape 
viewed from the northern and southern heights. These 
steeples, with the west fronts from which they rise, screen- 
ing as they do the building behind, may indeed be 
regarded as separate monuments. For it is here that 
Hawksmoor seems to have concentrated his singular 
gift for design. They- rise sheer and uncompromising 
with a dignity that is his own. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
compares him with his contemporaries to the disadvantage 
of the latter. There is no need to do this. Gibbs 
kept to his own side of Temple Bar, where we could ill 
spare him, while Wren was entitled to consider himself 
master of the situation, wherever that might happen to 
be. Hawksmoor served Wren in one capacity- and another 
for many years, a faithful performance that we are glad 
to remember to the exclusion of any- sense of rivalry. 
If he did not receive his full mead of recognition, it may 
have been that his genius was not altogether of a kind 
to win popularity, nor was he the man to court it. It 
may be doubted whether the influence of Vanbrugh, 
whose clerk of the works he was at Blenheim, was suited 
to his more sober accomplishments, for it must be 
confessed that some of his features come as a surprise. 
The vogue for Gothic detail had not died out, and while 
Wren dealt with it almost playfully, Hawksmoor at- 
tacked it with a grim earnestness that endangered 
the reputation of some of his monumental efforts. He 
toyed with the picturesque where Vanbrugh drank deep. 
There is a design for a monument to some unknown 
worthy which is surmounted by a group sy-mbolising 
Justice, Truth and other virtues temporally- supporting 
the hero upon a platform, from beneath which one of 
them is removing a column prior to his apotheosis. 
The sentiment is admirable, the monument impossible. 
A sense of humour might have saved him from more than 
one adventure. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel may- be congratulated on having 
written a eulogy upon an architect of outstanding ability 
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and great originality, and while we should have welcomed 
a fuller criticism from one competent to give it, we realise 
that he was placed at a disadvantage in a volume so 
slender. 

The photographic plates which illustrate the text 
represent Hawksmoor's six churches, the Queen’s College 
screen, the work at Greenwich Hospital, and the Mauso- 
leum at Castle-Howard. 

It is a pity that the illustrations do not include plans. 
They express the whole conception, which a multiplicity 
of perspective views tends to d.ssipate. Also, when the 
plan Itself is under discussion, as it is in the author’s des- 
cription of the Greenwich Church, an illustration assists 
him to emphasise the point which he wishes to make. 

C. J.T.A.IT [F.]. 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE and its Principles of 
Construction under the Empire, zcith an Appendix on 
the Evolution of the Dome to the Seventeenth Century. 
Bv G. T. Rivoira. Translated from the Italian by 
G. McN. Rushforth. {Oxford : At the Clarendon 
Press, 1925. II in. by 9 in.). £5 5 S- net- 

The original of this book appeared under the title 
Architettura Romana in 1921, and the present work is a 
translation completed since the author's death, and, there- 
fore, as Mr. Rushforth states in his editorial notice, 
deprived of the author’s revision. There is no trace ot 
any need of revision : the production shows the same care 
as Mr. Rushforth’s version of Rivoira ’s Le Origini dell’ 
Architettura Lombarda. There is a marked similarity 
between the two books. The old argumentative spirit of 
the earlier work is apparent in the later one. In both, 
Rivoira was perhaps more at home than in his Architettura 
Mussulmana (1914), though his .flair was undoubtedly the 
investigation of the sources of domical architecture in the 
’West. 

Without going quite so far as to state that the book is 
indispensable to the student, it is certainly one that no good 
architectural library can afford to do without, and that 
schools of architecture should endeavour to possess. 
Roman construction is its predominant theme and there is 
nothing in Roman work that is of greater value than its 
construction. Like full Gothic, Roman vault and dome 
structures, expressed their purpose through construction. 
Rivoira was not content to analyse : he probed with 
amazing knowledge and ability. To his exact and con- 
scientious mind, nothing satisfied hut the ultimate truth 
as he could discern it. There is probably nothing in 
English so thorough as this account of Roman structure. 

The book begins at the end of the Republic and ends 
with San Vitale at Ravenna. A short appendix deals with 
the construction of well-known domes and kindred struc- 
tures down to St. Paul’s. The illustrations are extremely 
satisfying and very well chosen. In addition to many plans 
there are reductions of drawings by Sangallo, Palladio, 
Piranesi, etc., one of the most important being Sangallo’s 
restoration of the eastern hemicycle of Trajan’s Forum. 
A point of great value in these drawings is their proof of 
continuity from Rome to Renaissance. They lift the veil 
quite sufficiently to show that if the full tale were told, 
Roman work contained endless experiments in methods 
we are accustomed to regard as almost entirely Renaissance 


— niche treatments, pedimented features, pilaster treat- 
ments, not only in themselves but as rhythmical composi- 
tion ; pillared and arcaded vestibules and halls on many an 
ingenious plan, d’he story of the Roman achitvtmtnt is a 
great one, and Rivoira will concede nothing of the struc- 
ture in It to the Greek. He is the great protagonist of 
Rome as against Hellas and the East for the formative 
influence on later work in the West. In certain known cases 
of importance, the Greek was called in, as was Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus for I’rajan’s P'orum, and we see 
Hellenic delicacy in houses at Pempeii. But Rivoira is 
right : these are not the greater Rome which we see in 
the structures of the Pantheon, the Basilica of IMaxentius 
and the Nymphaeum on the Licinian Hill. 

The Pantheon is treated with thoroughness. From the 
illustrations alone — including some particularly valuable 
diagrams from Beltrami’s “ Pantheon,” one can read all 
the mam facts of its construction. Like the roof of West- 
minster Hall, it was one of the greatest of all structural 
achievements before the steel age. Nothing was left to 
chance . The great encircling arches of the lower tier were 
of the soundest type, in three rings for their segmental 
tops and in one great ring for their haunches. At right 
angles to these were the invaluable smaller arches which 
spanned the hollows in the immense walls, ingeniously 
placed on great bonding pad-stones. The whole construc- 
tion has proved that its firmly-knit elements were of the 
most enduring kind . 

Most of the plans given are not of well-known buildings 
now standing, but from drawings in the Uffizi and other 
collections. There are over twenty of such plans, the 
greater number being varieties of circular or pohgcnal 
forms. Here, again, we get evidence not only of the sur- 
prising ingenuity of the Roman mind, but of the probing 
into Roman sources of design by the architects of the 
Renaissance. There are two photographs of Michel- 
angelo’s model of the dome of St. Peter’s, including a sec- 
tional one illustrating the construction. The great abut- 
ments of the tepidarium of the Thermae of Diocletian are 
explained with care, and Rivoira ’s opinion that these may 
have suggested to Anthemius (whose brother is stand to 
have worked in Rome) the great buttresses of Sta. Sophia, 
seems plausible. One cannot quite so fully agree that the 
Basilica of Maxentius — and not the earlier Roman basilicas 
— inspired Constantine’s great Christian basilicas at 
Rome. Another statement (perhaps a translator’s error) 
which is not clear is that the arcades of the outer arches 
at Old St. Peter’s spring directly from the capitals w ithout 
the intervention of an abacus. The illustration given (frem 
a mosaic) though indistinct, does not seem to support 
this : perhaps “ entablature ” was meant. 

The Etruscan contribution is very adequately treated, 
and no chapter in the history of art deserves greater atten- 
tion. Rivoira’s treatment of it is illuminating on mam- 
points. The masterly handling of stonework is well dis- 
closed, whether in the construction of “ beehive ” or 
rectangular domical chambers in stone or in the use of the 
great arch and its almost necessary accompaniment — the 
tunnelvault. One issetthinkingaboutmanythings. Where, 
for example, did this arch come from in the fourth century 
B.C.? Rivoira seems to suggest Assyria. Yet, though this 
part of the tale is just as obscure, there is no evidence of 
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its consistent use at Pergamos and Antioch on the 
Orontes, a century later. The conical-roofed tomb in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C. can be understood. 
Crete, and afterwards the mainland of Greece, were doing 
similar constructions from five to three hundred years 
earlier. There is also ample evidence of a Hellenisationin 
rhe crafts during the fourth, third and second centuries 
B.C., in Etruria, an Ionian influence which is dilTerent from 
the earlier Doric of Paestum ; but perhaps from Aleso- 
potamia by way of Syria came the stone arch and tunnel 
vault which we find in Italy side by side with the tumulus 
tomb and the Etruscan form of Hellenised temple. All 
these three elements were incorporated by Rome : the 
tumulus became the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the temple 
we see in Fortuna Virilis and many other examples, while 
neither Augustus nor his successors could build finer 
monumental arches than those of Volterra and Perugia. 

In Mr. Rushforth, Rivoira had an ideal translator. He is 
a scholar, in love with everything Roman, who knew 
Rivoira ’s mind thoroughly. English students are for- 
tunate in possessing his translations of the three books 
mentioned above. The present work is delightfully 
arranged. The chapters are in chronological sequence, 
with the great periods of the Empire, under Emperors’ 
names, as headlines. There is a valuable bibliography as 
well as an index. Theodore Fvfe [F.]. 

The Library 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN’ WILTSHIRE. By Ed- 
ward Hutton. 8vo. Lend. igiQ. 7s. 6d. [Macmillan 
and Co.] 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NOTTLNGH.AMSHIRE. 
By J.B. Firth. Svo. Lond. igi6. gs. 6d. [Macmillan 
and Co.] 

The Highways and Byways series of books needs no intro- 
duction, but the two volumes named are of particular interest to 
architects owing to the fact that the Nottinghamshire book is 
illustrated by ^Ir. F. L. Griggs — and the Wiltshire by Miss 
Erichsen. Both books were published some eight or nine 
years ago. From its wealth of architectural subjects Wiltshire 
is a fascinating country in which to travel, and this book is 
valuable as indicating where the finest examples are to be found. 
Lacock should be visited by all. 

Nottinghamshire is more placid and less pronounced in its 
local style and material, but the drawings give distinction to 
the volume. W. H. A. 

RO.MANCE CHURCFIES OF FRANCE. Oliver E. Boding- 
ton. [Grant Richards]. 1925. 

A quite useful introduction to churches of the twelfth 
century in the different districts now comprised in France, 
illustrated by numerous photographs. H. C. H. 


At the King’s Levee, held on 2 March, at St. 
James’s Palace, Mr. E. Guy Dawber was presented by 
Sir Francis Dicksee, P.R.A. 


THE REGUL.^TION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
CO.MPETITIO.NS 

In the report of the Eighth General Meeting the name of 
Mr. G. Leonard Elkington [d.] was wrongly given as Mr. 
■George Elkington [F.]. 


Limewash as a Stone Preservative. 

Issued by the Co.mmittee of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

The following notes are written as a description of a 
limewash which has been found generally successful as a 
stone preservative. The lime used for making limewash 
must be stone lime, and not either chalk or gas lime. It 
must be freshly burnt and in the lump. The particular 
lime described here, namely Wakeley lime, was chosen cn 
this account, and because it is a light stone colour, and 
so saves in many cases the need for any colouring in- 
gredients which may reduce the penetrative and pre- 
serving qualities of the wash. It is recommended that 
any question of colour or toning down should be left 
until after the final coat of limewash when it can easily 
be done (if it must be) by rubbing or brushing on a little 
dry colour or dust. 

Wakeley lime is obtained from ^Messrs. G. F. Rippen 
and Co., lime merchants. Queen Street, Peterborough, who 
will send any small quantity by rail — and it is well to 
mention, when ordering, that fresh lumps are required as 
being more fiery for limewash. To mix the smallest 
quantity, take, for instance, an ordinary iron three gallon 
domestic pail. Put a lump or two of the dry lime 
weighing 2 lb. Jrather less than more) into the pail with 
a quarter of a pound of crushed common salt, and 
quarter fill the bucket with boiling water (three quarts). 
So soon as the water has broken down the lumps, it 
will boil furiously for about a minute. Add a little more 
water and give it a good stir — leave it a few' minutes to 
finish slaking — and then fill the bucket with boiling 
water, making twelve quarts in all. It will be seen 
that this pailful of limewash ready for use is about as 
thin as skimmed milk. The use of boiling water for 
slaking an already fiery lime is to set up an extra heat 
which produces a more completely dissolved and pene- 
trative wash. If the lime does not boil in the pail, 
throw it away and try another 2 lb. lump. 

.After first brushing down the stonework, apply the 
limewash with the ordinary grass brush, lightly and 
patiently rubbing it into the stone. Seme stones will 
absorb a great quantity. It is very important, especially 
with the first coat, to keep on saturating the stonework 
with the limewash, carefully working it over and over 
again into all the interstices. When the first coat is dry, 
apply a second coat — and then a third. The importance 
of care in the application cannot be too strongly insisted 
on ; to do it really well requires time, patience, skill 
and hard work. The stonework should be normally 
dry — because it is then absorbent ; but in very hot 
weather and in a hot sun it will be found that there is 
too much evaporation outwards to enable good work 
to be done. 

A word on the preparation of ancient crumbling stone- 
work for limewashing may be useful. All attempts to 
fix and solidify loose scaling and sandy deposit in position, 
as some chemical methods try to do by spraying, seem 
in the end only to increase the disease ; and similarly 
there does not appear to be much use in spraying lime- 
wash on to crumbling stone. But provided the lime- 
wash is applied with a brush and sufficiently thin, as 
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above described, it is better to do without any preparation 
than to risk removing by too much brushing anything 
that might be saved. The problem is to find out by 
experiment in each case how far it is really necessary 
to go in the way of brushing down, because some crumb- 
ling surfaces, which work up a kind of lather as the first 
coat is applied, are quite hard by the time they are dry 
and ready for the second coat, A gocd method, after 
brushing off the surface dust and deposit, is to rub the 
stonework down gently with the hand or a piece of rag : 
this generally brings away all that need be removed, and, 
so far as words are concerned, may, perhaps, be safely 
laid down as a limit of preparation. 

When all the words have been said about any particular 
limewash, it must be remembered that it takes some 
time to become a really gocd limewasher, and many 
men cannot be got sufficiently interested to take so simple 
a thing seriously. But carefully done, limewash is more 
than a protective coating on the stone — it is absorbed 
into and hardens the stone, and cannot be removed. 
Too much must not be expected from the first application 
to badly crumbling surfaces, for the scaling may to 
some extent continue. A second coating after an interval 
of some years, and even a third, will carry the healing 
process further every time. 

The effect of the treatment on doing it for the first 
time, and a large quantity at once, may be thought 
startling; but experience shows that '‘toning do%\n ” 
very quickly takes place, and the old textures and irregu- 
larities quickly strike through. 

THE ST. ALDATE’S SITE AT OXFORD. 

With regard to the suggested development of the St. 
Aldate’s site at Oxford, the following letter from Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, Past President, appeared in The Times 
on I March : 

Sir, — When the Royal Institute of British Architects 
held their conference at Oxford in 1924, one of the matters 
outside the domain of architecture that gratified them 
in the highest degree was the impression they received 
of the sympathetic spirit shown by the City Council 
in regard to preserving the beauty of their city. 

It would now appear, from your news published on 
3 March, that, owing to some misunderstanding between 
the council and the governing body of Christ Church, 
there is a danger that the admirable project for improving 
St. Aldate’s may fall through. I am given to understand 
that, could this misunderstanding be removed, and each 
authority really know the mind of the other, the difficul- 
ties would disappear. 

Alay I, as president of the Institute at the time of the 
conference, and speaking (if I may so far presume) on 
behalf of architects and all other lovers of Oxford, beg 
the authorities concerned not to allow what is apparently 
a misunderstanding to stand in the way of an improve- 
ment which they are both desirous of effecting This 
more especially as the alternative use of the site in question 
would appear to be more suitable to an industrial centre 
than to so noble a town as Oxford. — I am, yours faithfully, 

Kettering, 3 March. J. Alfred Gotch. 

At a meeting of the Oxford City Council on 
I March, it tvas stated that the Property and Estates 
Committee had passed a resolution that the development 
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of the St. Aldate’s site should be proceeded with in 
accordance with the proposals adopted in by the Council 
in June — namely, to develop the site on commercial 
lines, which would include the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings on part of the site. During the discussion 
at the City Council, Alderman Sir Hugh Hall deprecated 
the loss of the opportunity of making St. Aldate’s one 
of the finest approaches to Oxford, and moved an amend- 
ment that the matter should be referred back for further 
consideration. 

'I'he amendment was carried by 26 votes to 16. 

THE WREN SOCIETY. 

53 Doughty Street, 

London, ir.Ci, 

15 iManh 1926. 

The Editor, Jolrn.vl 1 \. 1 .B..\., — 

De.\r Sir, — Mr. Gotch, in his admirable review of the 
Wren Society's recently published Second Volume, 
appealed to Students of the historical side of Architecture 
to lend their support to this Society by enrolling as 
members and my object in writing is to make known to 
those of your readers who are not members the \tork that 
is being undertaken by the Society. 

The Wren Society was founded in the bi-centenary year 
of Wren’s death with the avowed object of seeking out and 
publishing original drawings and documents of proved 
authenticity relating to the architect’s life and work. 

The Society has already published two columes con- 
taining collections of original drawings for St. Paul's 
Cathedral of which by far the greater number have never 
before been reproduced and a third volume is in course 
of preparation. These publications have been received 
with marked fa\our both by architects and the Press and 
my Conunittee are anxious to extend still further the 
work they have undertaken and to make succeeding 
volumes even more useful and attractive to Wren students. 

This can be done, but only by the help of an increased 
membership and it is for this reason that my Committee 
appeal for new subscribers. 

The publications of the Society are issued free to mem- 
bers on payment of the annual subscription of one guinea 
and are not obtainable through the ordinary trade channels. 

Enquiries and applications for membership should be 
addressed to me at 53 Doughty Street, W.C.i. — Yours 
faithfully, H. Duxe.vx Hexdry, Hon. Secretary. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

It is understood that the Prime ^Minister has under 
consideration a suggestion, made to him by the Fine 
Arts Commission, which was called into consultation 
by the L.C.C.. that the future of Waterloo Bridge is a 
matter of national and not merely metropolitan interest, 
and that any action in the matter should be by wav of 
a Parliamentary Bill. Mr. Baldwin has also been in 
informal communication with some of the leading 
members of the London County Council on the subject. 
There is one point on which he will be able to reassure 
the Fine Arts Commission, and that is that no action 
can be taken to erect a new bridge until Parliament has 
had an opportunity of considering the matter. The 
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Council cannot undertake any new large capital expen- 
diture until it has submitted the proposal to Parliament 
in a Money Bill. It is understood that the London 
County Council Money Bill to be presented this year 
will include the provision of money for Waterloo 
Bridije, so that the matter can then be discussed. It was 
suggested a few years ago that Waterloo Bridge should 
be scheduled by the Office of Works as an ancient 
monument which could not be demolished without its 
approval, but the suggestion was not adopted. 

OLD BRIDGES OF FRANCE. 

Exhibition of D rawings at the R.I.B.A. 

Through the kindness of Professor Emerson (Hon. 
Corresponding Member) and Monsieur Gromort, authors 
of the recently published book on the Old Bridges of 
France, an exhibition will be held in the Institute Galleries, 
from 23 April to 15 Alay, of the originals of the 
illustrations of this book. Professor Emerson is lending 
the water-colours by the late Pierre Vignal, and a selection 
from the pencil sketches of Messrs. Rosenberg and 
Chamberlain, and of the measured drawings, and Madame 
Vignal is lending a selection from her husband’s water- 
colours of other subjects. The exhibition promises to be 
of the highest interest, both from the nature of the subject, 
which has never been so fully treated before, and from 
the excellence of the draxvings. The book has been pre- 
sented to the Library of the Institute by the authors. It 
is hoped that the exhibition will be largely \isited by 
members and students. 

Legal 

ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGFIT. 
Kenneth D.xlglie.sh v. S.vndo'vn (I.slf of Wicht) 
Urh.an District Council, To.m Jo^ey Ithfir .Sur- 
veyor) .'.ND H. W. Brown (Builder). 

d’his was an action by Kenneth Dalgliesh [A.], in which 
he claimed an injunction restraining the defendant 
Council, their officers, servants and agents from making, 
using, or otherwise dealing xvith any copy of the plaintiff’s 
architectural plans or otherwise infringing the plaintiff’s 
copyright therein or the building erected therefrom, 
delivery up of all infringing copies, dam.ages for the in- 
fringement, and costs. 

In March 1923 the plaintiff designed a bungalow to be 
erected at Sandown, Isle of Wight, and submitted the 
drawings in duplicate to Tom Josey, the surxeyor to the 
Urban District Council, who returned one copy to the 
plaintiff with the Council’s approx al endorsed thereon. 
The bungalow was erected under the plaintiff’s super- 
vision and completed in November 1923. 

In IMay 1925 the client called the plaintiff’s attention to 
a similar building nearing com.pletion and being erected 
by the defendants at the entrance to the Sandown Recrea- 
tion Ground. The plaintiff inspected this building, which 
he found to be an exact copy of the one erected from his 
design both as to dimensions and design with the exception 
of a few minor details. 

The plaintiff xvrote to the defendants calling attention 
to these facts and demanding an explanation, but without 


result until the matter was placed in his solicitor’s hands. 
The defendants’ solicitor eventually wrote denxdng lia- 
bility, expressing regret and enclosing a cheque for 
12 guineas, which was returned and a writ issued. 

The motion for an injunction came before the Court in 
Decem.ber last, when at the adjourned hearing all the 
defendants gave an undertaking in the terms of the notice 
of motion. At the same time it xxas intimated by the 
defendants’ solicitor that the defendants would be pre- 
pared to admit infringement and pay £$o damages and 
costs. This offer was accepted, and under an order made 
before a Master in Chancery the infringement of copy- 
right was admitted by the defendants, the copies of the 
plans were delivered up, the damages paid, also the costs 
as between solicitor and client, together with any costs 
properly incurred by the plaintiff preliminary to the issue 
of the writ and all further proceedings in the action staved. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., on the advice of the 
Practice Standing Committee xvho had investigated the 
matter, were prepared to assist VIr. Dalgliesh financially 
and othen.vise in pursuing his claim. Messrs. Gane and 
Son, Mr. Dalgliesh’s solicitors, have supplied me with 
copies of the legal documents and final order for this 
report as being of interest to the profession and, I believe, 
the first case brought claiming architectural copyright 
under the Act of 1911. 

J. Dougl.as Scott, 

Chairman, Practice Standing Committee. 

3 March 1926. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND QU.^LIFIED 
ARCHITECTS. 

Members will be interested to read the following 
question and answer in the House of Commons : 

Sir Philip Pilditch asked the question at the request of 
the Royal Institute, as the Council feel that the subject 
is one of great importance at the present time. 

Monday, 15 March 1926. — Sir Philip Pilditch : To 
ask the Minister of Health, whether he is aware that in 
certain localities local authorities hax'e appointed a 
sanitary inspector or inspector of nuisances to act as 
architect for their housing scheme, irrespective of whether 
the official is qualified as an architect ; and whether, 
seeing that it is undesirable that housing work should be 
entrusted to other than qualified architects, he will notify 
local authorities that they should appoint only qualified 
architects to carry out housing schemes. 

AIr. Neville Ch.a.mberlain : As a general rule, local 
authorities are not now required to submit for my 
approval plans and details of their housing schemes. But 
as stated in the ci: cular which was issued to local 
authorities in connection with the Housing .Act of 1924, 
I attach importance to the maintenance of a good standard 
in the planning and lay-out of schemes, and I hope that I 
can rely on the co-operation of local authorities in doing 
all within their power to ensure that these features will be 
creditable to the country and to the local authority. 
I take this opportunity of recalling that local authorities 
were informed in connect.cn with schemes under the 
Housing Act of 1919 that competent architects should be 
employed to plan and design the houses to be erected. 
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SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

“ Building Science Abstracts " 

By the courtesy of Dr. Stiadling, Director of Building 
Research, information in the possession of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research upon building 
materials and practice is placed at the disposal of members 
of the R.I.B.A. 

A comprehensive s^Tiopsis of the numerous activities of 
the Department has been placed in the Reference Library', 
together with copies of Building Science Abstracts, issued 
monthly. 

The latter consist of a very large number of short 
descriptive notes of new information upon matters 
relating to or connected with building and decoration 
which have been collated by the Department from the 
technical press of the world. The necessary information 
to enable any' particular piece of new information to be 
studied at length at its source is added to each note. 

Some of the information thus rendered available is of 
course only of very remote interest to architects in practice, 
and part records the progress of incomplete research work. 
Two members of the Science Standing Committee there- 
fore go through the Abstracts upon their receipt and mark 
any' items which appear to be of general and immediate 
interest. 

R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects offer for award in June 1926, 
six Maintenance Scholarships for from one to three years 
each of a maximum value of £100 tenable from i October 
1926. 

The Scholarships are intended to enable promising 
students of either sex, whose parents or guardians have 
not the necessary means, to attend an approved course at 
one of the Schools of Architecture recognised for exemp- 
tion from the R.I.B.A. Examinations. Students who are 
already taking such a course would not be eligible to apply 
for a Scholarship. 

The values of the Scholarships up to the limit of £100 
per annum will depend upon the financial circumstances 
of the parents or guardians of the candidates. Parents or 
guardians will be required to furnish full particulars, on 
the proper form, of their financial position. 

Full particulars of the Scholarships, including the 
method of application and selection of candidates, etc., 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Board 
of Architectural Education, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W.i, not later than i May 
1926. 

THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 1926. 

The promoters of this y'ear’s Building Exhibition are 
offering £100 for the best essay giv'ing personal impres- 
sions of the Exhibition, the title of the essay to be “ My 
Impressions of the Building Exhibition, 1926.” In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned prize, four valuable books 
dealing with architecture will be given as architectural 
prizes. Mr. E. Guy' Dawber, F. R.I.B.A., Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel, President A.A., and Mr. J. C. Squire, 
President of the Architecture Club and Editor of the 


London Mercury, will act as judges, and their decision 
must be accepted as final. 

The competition is limited to architectural and building 
students in the United Kingdom who are connected with 
a trade school, polytechnic or university'. 

Intending applicants should apply for a form to Mr. 
H. G. Montgomery [Honorarv Aswciate], 43 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 

Allied Societies 

YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual dinner of the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held at York on 26 February, 
IMajor J. Malcolm Dossor, of Hull, President of the 
Society, presided, and amongst those present were Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, P. R.I.B.A., Mr. H. L. Paterson (Presi- 
dent of the Sheffield and South Yorkshire Architectural 
Society), Mr. T. Butler Wilson (Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society), Air. S. Wilkinson (consulting 
architect to the L.N.E.R. Co.), Mr. J. J.Brownsward (head- 
master Hull School of Art), Mr. W. E. Parkinson (head- 
master, York School of Art), Mr. R. Jackson (hon. secre- 
tary) and iMr. E. A. Pollard (hon. treasurer, York and 
East Riding Society), Mr. H. Andrews (Hull), Mr. W. H. 
Brierley, Mr. A. Cowman, Mr. F. J. Forty, Mr. D. 
Harbron (Hull), Mr. F. J. Horth (Hull), Mr. L. Kitchen 
(Hull), Mr. S. Needham, Mr. J. E. Reid, Mr. J. S. Syme, 
^Ir. S. G. Highmore, Air. J. Vause and Sir. J. P. Wilde. 

Mr. S. Wilkinson, in proposing the R.I.B.A., referred 
to the successful results obtained by' the amalgamation 
of the various allied societies and the Royal Institute. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, in reply, said the Royal Institute 
was a very large and imperial organisation, and it valued 
highly the assistance and counsel of the allied societies. 
They were, he said, going through extraordinary' changes, 
and the whole world was poorer for it, as it was 
getting more democratic and less secure. The practice 
of the architect was changing and they were all feeling 
its effect. The large country house was now more or less 
a thing of the past. In the old day's it was simply all 
aristocracy and financial power, but to-day the aristocracy 
had but little power, and probably less money, and the 
financiers were shy of putting their money' into domestic 
bricks and mortar. He did not think there was a living 
architect who would be called upon to build a Harewood 
House, a Castle Howard, or a Blenheim. Those day's 
were passed, and they could attribute the cause, as much 
as any thing, to the advent of the motor car, which had 
changed the social life not only' in this country' but all 
over the world. As a result of the change the great 
examples of modern architecture were confined to the 
public and commercial buildings in the towns and cities. 
Ini London, at any rate, there w'as the need for some 
artistic authority to prevent the disfigurement of fine 
sites by absolutely inappropriate buildings. 

Air. H. L. Paterson* gave the toast of “ The York and 
East Yorkshire Architectural Society',” and referred to the 

* It is with great regret that we report the death of Mr. 
Paterson, which has occurred since this occasion. (Seep. 321.) 
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architectural beauties of York and the East Riding, both 
of which could, he said, show to them some of the best 
architecture,.not only in the North of England, but in the 
country. 

The President responded, and said he was delighted to 
hear that Mr. Dawber had entered upon or was about to 
enter upon a vigorous campaign to arrest the spoliation of 
their countryside. There was scarcely a suburb in a 
rural district, he said, which was not being robbed of its 
natural beauties by the erection of buildings of most 
unsuitable materials and design, and without any con- 
sideration of lay-out. That was, of course, largely due 
to the terrible shortage of dwellings and the scarcity of 
materials and skilled labour, but much could be done by 
the education of public opinion, by the employment of 
trained and competent architects, and by the wise use of 
the extensive powers granted to local authorities and 
property owners by the recent Town Planning Acts in 
seeing that the countryside was developed in accordance 
with its natural beauties. He was grieved to see the 
speculative builder making his entry into some districts 
with his ugly brick buildings with flat, blue slate roofs, 
but he thought that if the Town Planning Acts were 
wisely put into force a very great change could be effected 
in the present rapid developments in building operations 
throughout the countrv, 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tees-Side Branch. 

The third annual meeting of the Tees-side Branch of the 
Northern A.A. was held at Stockton-on-Tees on 25 Feb- 
ruar\-. Mr. Joshua Clayton, of Darlington, was elected chair- 
man, in the place of the retiring chairman, Mr. T. W. T. 
Richardson. The remaining officials for the coming session 
were elected as follows : — 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. R. R. Kitching, Middlesbrough. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. — Mr. A. Harrison, 69, High 
Street, Stockton. 


Assistant Hon. Secretary. — Mr. A. W. Groves. 

Hon. Auditor. — Mr. C. Cayley. 

Committee. — Messrs. T. W. T. Richardson and J. Sanderson, 
Messrs. C. F. Burton and G. J. Bell ; Messrs. C. Cayley and 
H. B. Richardson ; IMessrs. J. A. E. Lofthouse and J. R. Wray. 

Associates' Representative. — Mr. E. C. Bell. 

Students' Representative. — Mr. C. E. Westmoreland. 

In the annual report for the past session the three outstanding 
events for 1925 were given as (i) the amalgamation of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects, (2) the celebration of 
the centenary of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, held in 
July, (3) the visit of the members of the R.I.B.A. to Newcastle- 
on -Tyne and Durham. 

The membership has increased to 66, as compared with 55 
in the last report. 

The Summer Meeting was held at Durham on 10 July 1925, 
in connection with the R.I.B.A. visit, a good membership of 
the T ees-side Branch being present on the first occasion when 
the Branch were able to meet representatives of the R.I.B.A. 
personally. The arrangements made by Mr. Ian MacAlister 
(Secretary R.I.B.A.) and Mr. Norman McKellar, the Con- 
ference Honorary Secretary', were greatly appreciated. 

The Autumn Meeting was held at West Hartlepool on 
29 October 1925. 

The first part of the programme was a visit to view the resto- 
ration of St. Hilda’s Church, Hartlepool, where the party were 
courteously received by the Vicar, the Reverend Salter, and 
Mr. Belk the Churchwarden, who ably explained Mr. Caroe's 
scheme. The second part of the programme was a visit to 
Messrs. Robert Lauder’s joinery works, where again the party' 
were received and conducted over the works by Messrs. Lauder 
and their staff, who explained all the latest machinery', etc., 
which was most instructive. 

A feature of the past session has been the students’ Saturday 
afternoon excursions, visiting the principal buildings in course 
of erection or just completed in the various towns. 

The Branch having obtained a badge of office for the chair- 
man, each link of which is engraved with the name of the 
chairman in his year of office, the ceremony' of investiture 
was performed. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 



Presidential Badge 

This badge was made at 
the suggestion of Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse during one 
of his visits to Birming- 
ham. It was designed and 
executed by Mr. Arthur 
J. Gaskin, formerly of 
Birmingham, and now of 
Chipping Camden 
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Obituary 

HENRY LESLIE PATERSON [F.]. 

The death occurred on i March of Mr. Henry 
Leslie Paterson [T.], one of the best known architects 
of the City of Sheffield. 

Mr. Paterson was the son of the late Mr. Alexander 
Paterson, for many years editor of the Barnsley 
Chronicle. He was born at Stockton-on-Tees. Edu- 
cated at Barnsley Grammar School, he was later 
articled to Mr. W. Senior, of Barnsley. 

Erom 1881 until 1891 he was assistant to various 
architects in London. He was elected an Associate of 
the R.I.B.A. in 1887. 

He came to Sheffield in 1891 , and practised for a year 
alone, and later went into partnership with Mr. W. F. 
Hemsoll, of Sheffield. In 1903 the partnership was 
dissolved, and Mr. Paterson continued on his own 
account. 

His competition successes with his partner included 
the Woofindin Convalescent Home, Sheffield, erected 
at a cost of £20,000, and several blocks of Council 
schools, including Morley Street and Upperthorpe. 

After the dissolution of the partnership he was 
responsible for the conception of Walkley Free Library, 
Sheffield, several blocks of Council schools and private 
residences. 

Mr. Paterson specialised in the designing of cottages 
of the garden-city type in Sheffield and Letchworth. 
He won the gold medal in the cheapest-cottage class 
at Sheffield Model Cottage Exhibition. He designed 
a row of 5s.-a-week cottages erected by the City 
Council at High Wincobank, and another row was 
afterwards constructed. 

Among his more important works of recent years 
were the Central Store of the Sheffield and Ecclesall 
Co-operative Society, the Don Picture Palace, as well 
as shops and factories. 

Mr. Paterson was a member of the Council of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, on which 
he had served since 1902, and had almost completed 
two years as president of the Society. He was also a 
member of the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

He acted as Honorary Lecturer on several occasions 
in the Architectural Department of Sheffield University. 

Mr. Paterson was elected a Fellow of the Institute 
in 1924. 

JOHN WAYLAND BENWELL [F.]. 

Air. Benwell, who died on the first day of the present 
month, was 67 years of age. He was elected an Associate 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1882 and a Fellow in 1917. Air. Ben- 
well was the son of a clergjTnan and served his articles 


with the late Air. Fowler, of Louth. He came to Carlisle 
over 40 years ago as assistant to the late Air. C. T. 
Ferguson, and after further experience in London, 
Leeds, York and Bolton he settled dottm to practice in 
Carlisle. 

Air. Benwell was a clever and artistic draughtsman 
and several of his designs have been illustrated in the 
building journals, including some rather delightful yet 
simple war memorials. A lover of old work and a 
traveller, he had filled books with interesting sketches and 
details. He was a hard tvorker and relied little on office 
help ; he was often found doing work that would ordinarily 
have been deputed to a junior. The following are 
amongst his most important works : — 

A charming restoration and addition to Dalston Hall, 
Cumberland ; the Bakewell Almshouses, Balderton, 
Notts ; Garden City and Housing Scheme, St. Anne’s, 
Carlisle ; additions to Netherby, for Sir Richard Graham’ 
and a residence at Crofthead for Mr. Fergus Graham ; 
new branch office, Carlisle, for the National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd. ; and the Riding School, Carlisle, for the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Territorial Association. 

About three years ago his health broke down and since 
then he had been unable to carry on his professional 
work. He was married, and a widow and two young 
children survive him. 

A large number of professional colleagues with whom 
he was very popular and other friends, including many 
prominent contractors who had worked under him, were 
present at the funeral service. 

G. D.^le Oliver [F.] (retired). 

RICHARD WELLINGS THOAIAS [F.]. 

Air. R.W. Thomas, of Llandrindod Wells, died on 14 Feb- 
ruai >' at the age of 49. He was educated at Hereford Cathedral 
School, and served his articles to his profession in that citv 
Subsequently he joined the staff of Air. Stephen Williams [Fj 
of Penralley, Rhayader, then County Surveyor of Radnor, and 
on his death, 25 years later, succeeded to his position. He was 
later appointed as surveyor and architect for the schools of the 
county under the 1902 Education Act, and as surveyor and 
architect under the Small Holdings .Act. He discharged the 
duties of these offices with ability and with the complete under 
standing of the wishes of the county administration. He planned 
and carried through the erection of new schools at Norton, 
Nantg\v>-n, Llandrindod Wells and Llaithdu ; the enlargement 
of the Llandrindod Wells Intermediate School, and many 
alterations and improvements to the school premises of the 
county. He also planned and superintended the erection of the 
County Buildings at Llandrindod Wells. The whole of the 
houses attached to small holdings in the countv were designed 
by him. In his private practice he designed many of the best 
houses in Llandrindod Wells. He was an authority on church 
architecture, and many churches in Radnorshire were restored 
and enlarged to plans and designs prepared by him. The en- 
largements of Holy Trinity Church, Llandrindod Wells, were 
his work ; and a number of mansions and county residences in 
Radnorshire and Herefordshire and adjoining counties were 
enlarged or improved under his supervision. One of his most 
mcent undertakings away from home was an addition to the 
Duchess Nursing Home, Beaumont Street, London. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Disposal of Assets. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. desire to place on record 
their appreciation of the action of the Society of Architects 
with regard to the disposal of their assets. 

The Society went into voluntarv- liquidation on 18 June 

1925, following its amalgamation with the R.I.B.A. 
The Society then had already made a donation of £525 
to the Architects’ Benetolent Society, and, after the 
Society’s liabilities have been satisfied, property of the 
estimated value of £10,000 has been transferred to the 
R.I.B.A. Included in this amount are the Society’s 
leasehold premises in Bedford Square, £836 in cash, and 
invested funds amounting to £4,588, of which £3,263 
is earmarked for developing and maintaining architectural 
scholarships, including the late Society’s Victory Scholar- 
ship of the value of £150. 

The R.I.B.A. will derive further financial benefit 
by the admission of some i ,400 new members transferred 
from the Society, representing an increase in revenue 
from subscriptions amounting to over £4,000 per annum. 

Notices 

SPECIAL AND BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING, 
29 March 1926. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
29 hlarch 1926, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 
To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on Alonday, 14 December 1925. 

To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year. The Chairman to mote : — 

That subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, 
the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture 
be presented this year to Professor Ragnar Ostberg, 
(Hon Corr. Member), of Stockholm, in recognition 
of the merit of his work as an architect. 

THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 29 Alarch 

1926, at the termination of the Special General Meeting, 
for the following purposes ; — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordin- 
ary) held on Monday, 15 March 1926; formally to 
admit members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for 
membership whose names were published in the 
JouRX.AL for 23 January 1926 (p. 198), and 20 February 
1926 (pp. 264-5). 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 

12 April, 1926. 

R LB. A. REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
12 April 1926, at 5.30 p.m., to consider the recom- 
mendation of the Council that the following Clause be 
added to the R.I.B.A. Regulations for Architectural 
Competitions : — 


“ In the case of small, limited, private competitions 
where the Royal Institute are satisfied that special 
circumstances may exist, modification of these regula- 
tions may be approved by the Royal Institute. 

Competitions coming within the scope of this 
Clause are — 

(i) Where the competing architects are limited 
by selection or invitation, and do not exceed 
six in number; 

fii) Where the proposed competition does not 
involve the expenditure of public funds. 

Provided that nothing in this Clause shall prevent 
one or more members of the Royal Institute from 
giving advice or preparing sketch plans for the same 
project for a priv'ate client, provided they are each 
paid a proper fee.” 

-And that the following words be added at the end of 
the “ Note ” in the Clause referring to the duties of 
■Assessors : 

” Binding conditions should be reduced to a mini- 
rfium. Instructions to competitors should as far as 
possible take the form of suggestions, which both 
they and the assessors may follow as they deem fit.” 

R.I.B.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

Members are requested to note that at the General 
Meeting on Alonday, 17 May 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
H S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.], will read a paper on “ The 
A\ork of the late Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.” 

EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS. 

Lecture by Mr. F. Inigo Thomas, F.S.A. 

An E.xhibition of Garden Design (Drawings, Plans, 
Water colours and Photographs) will be held in the 
R.I.BA.. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.i, from Wed- 
nesday, 7 April, to Wednesday, 21 April 1926 (inclusive), 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. (Saturdays 
5 P-m-)- 

In connection with the Exhibition, a lecture on 
” Gardens ” will be given in the Galleries by Mr. F. 
Inigo Thomas, F.S.A., on Wednesday, 14 April 1926, 
at 5 p.m. 

VISIT TO .CHISWICK HOUSE. 

By the kind permission of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Mri. Tuke the lessee, a visit has been 
arranged by the Art Standing Committee to Chiswick 
House, to take place on Saturday afternoon, 10 April 
1926. As the number of visitors taking part is strictly 
limited, members are requested to make early application 
for tickets to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.I. 

R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Aleetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.i, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE, 1926. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election, to take place on 7 June 
1926, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 27 March 1926. 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the Journal is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 

Competitions 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION ; 

PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B.-A.. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice. 
Assessor, ^Ir. T. R. Milbum [F.]. Last day for questions 
8 March 1926. Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 May 1926. Premiums, £200, £100 and £75. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, by depo.siting £ t is. 

COMPETITION FOR NEW OFFICE.S, WE.ST 
BROMWICH. 

New offices for the West Bromwich Permanent Benefit 
Building Society. Open to architects practising within 
15 miles of Birmingham. Assessor, Mr. W. Alexander 
Harvey [F.]. Premiums, £100, £75 and £50. Last day 
for designs, 31 March 1926. Conditions may be ob- 
tained from Mr. John Garbett, the Secretary, West Brom- 
wich Permanent Benefit Building Society, 301 High 
Street, West Bromwich. 

DOWNHAM MARKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
AND SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES: CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call tht atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions ot the 
above competitions are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competitions . 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Air. T. R. Alilburn, F. R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F. R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COAIPETITION. 

Premiuhrs of £50, £40 and £30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cav’e [F.]. 
Last day for questions, 1 January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by I April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
£i IS. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection ,of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Alembers 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theif 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programune of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 
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AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL— CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as adjudicator in connection with this 
competition. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 

VILLERS BRETONNEUX. 

The date for the delivery of designs in connection with 
this competition has now been extended from 30 April to 
31 May 1926. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 

New and Enlarged Pre.mises. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, .^.R..S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 

Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIPS .ANTED. 

A.R.I.B..A. (36), with good all round experience, seeks a partner- 
ship on the probationary basis with a well-established architect — 
Box 3326, c/o Secretary R.I.B..A , q Conduit Street, W.i. 

A.R.I.B A., aged 36 years, seeks partnership. Acquainted with 
English and Colonial work, and is not afraid of work. Small 
capital available. — Apply Box 3326, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 
Conduit Street, W.i. 

A.R.I.B. .A., with small practice, desires to meet architect with 
view to partnership. Would be willing to work for a probationary 
period. .Advertiser has canied through important contracts and 
is properly experienced in practice and design. — Apply Box 2326, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, W.i. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. Gordon Griffiths has removed from Whitchurch, to 21 
Dumfries Place, Cardiff. Telephone : Cardifl 7768. 

Mr. J. W. Ward [L.] has changed his address from " St. Helens,'' 
Shalford, to “ Wendover,” Shalford, Guildford, where he will be 
glad to receive catalogues, etc , of manufacturers, 

OFFICE ACCOM.MOD.ATION WANTED. 

Associ.atf. wants the occasional use of an architect's West End 
office for interviewing clients. — Reply Box 54.15, c o Secretary 
R. I. B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.I. 

F.R.I.B .A. wants small, quiet, unturnished office, with use of 
telephone and arrangement for share of drawing office. — Apply 
Box 1168, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

FLAT TO LET, 

Associate will have self-contained upper part of his house to 
let after 15 April, containing three good rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
and small yard, near Gipsy Hill Station. — -Apply Box 3223, c o 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

FOR DISPOSAL 

Set of Institute Journals, third series, \olumes 1-12, calf bound 
I'rom 1905-1925, loose. — Reply Box 9248, c,o Secretary R.I.B.A , 

9 Conduit Street, W. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL 
INSURANCE. 

Sickness insurance to be complete must ensure a 
provision in the event of a permanent breakdown in 
health. A temporary illness may be costly, but a per- 
manent and protracted illness may have crippling effects. 

The A.B.S. recommend to architects an attractive 
policy covering all sickness and all accidents, which cannot 
be discontinued by the company before the agreed age, 
provided the policy conditions are complied with. Dis- 
ablement benefits are payable from the first day of in- 
capacity and continue as long as disablement lasts. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.B.S., 
9 Conduit Street, W. Telephone, Mayfair 434. 

Minutes X 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary') of the Session 
1925-26, held on Monday, 15 March 1926, /Mr. E. Guy 
Daw'ber, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 23 Fellows (including 
7 members of the Council, i8 Associates (including i member 
of the Council), 7 Licentiates, i Hon. Associate, and a very 
large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on i March 1926, having 
been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary' announced the decease of : 

Henry' Leslie Paterson, elected Associate 1887, Fellow 1924. 

Mr. Paterson was the President of the Sheffield, South York- 
shire and District Society of Architects and Surveyors, and 

was the representative of that Society on the R.I.B.A. 

Council during the last and current Sessions. 

John Wayland Ben well, elected Associate 1882, Fellow 1917. 

Alexander Gardner, elected Licentiate 1911, Fellow 1925. 

David Davies, transferred to Licentiateship 1925. 

Albert Edmund Algar, transferred to Licentiateship 1925. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for 
their loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of 
sympathy' and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

Mr. A. R. Robertson [F.], attending for the first time since 
his election, was formally admitted by the President. 

Mr. George H. Duckworth, C.B., F.S.A., having read a paper 
on “ The Making of a Slum,” a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Levita, C.B.E., M.V.O., 
seconded by Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.], a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Duckworth by acclamation, and was briefly 
responded to. 

The meeting closed at 10.20 p.m. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BA., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.LB.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.BJV. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1926 : 20th March ; loth, 24th 
April ; 8th, 22nd May ; 12th, 26th June ; 17th July ; 14th 
August ; i8th September ; i6th October. 
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The Making^ Prevention, and Unmaking of a Slum 

BY GEORGE H. DUCKWORTH, C.B., F.S.A. 

[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 15 March 1926.] 


Y OU will wonder, in the first place, how it came 
about that I was invited to address an expert 
audience like the present one on the subject 
of London 'slums and their lessons, so I will begin 
by saying that for ten years I worked with the late 
Mr. Charles Booth in connection with his social 
enquiries into hhe life and labour of the people of 
London. JMr. Booth, I should perhaps explain — 
since theTwo are sometimes confounded owing to 
similarity’of name — had no connection with the late 
General Booth of Salvation Army fame, nor had he, 
I imagine, much affinity with him in work or in out- 
look, though both were keenly interested in social 
problems and their solution. 

Mr. Charles Booth was a Privy Councillor, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a President of the 
Royal Statistical Society and a Doctor of Letters. 
He was also a shipowner, a man of means, a man of 
untiring energy and perseverance and endowed 
with a vivid and even a romantic imagination. 
Withal, he was a man of frail health and possessed 
by a most earnest desire to seek truth and ensue it 
at all costs. In his early dajs his theories had been 
hampered by want, in his opinion, of sufficient facts 
to support them. As business prospered he deter- 
mined to devote a large slice of his wealth to the 
acquisition of facts about life and work in London. 

Part of the task assigned to me was the revision and 
extension of a map which he had projected showing 
the social condition of the inhabitants of ever}' 
street, court and alley within the boundaries of the 
metropolis. The map in question, on a scale of 


24 in. to the mile, covering about 20 square feet 
of wail space, is before you. It was shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1900 held in Paris and is given 
on a smaller scale in the sixteen volumes of Life and 
Labour in London which embody the results of Mr. 
Booth’s enquiries. The colours in the map denote 
comparative social condition. Black means “ semi- 
vicious ” ; dark blue, “ very poor ” ; light blue, 
“ poor ” ; purple, a mixture of “ poor ” and “ fairly 
comfortable ” ; pink, “ fairly comfortable ” ; red, 
“ well-to-do ” ; yellow, “ rich.” 

I propose to describe to you certain poor areas 
on the north side of the Thames which I revisited 
last week for this purpose, to note their peculiarities, 
their origin and their predispositions, and to call 
attention to such changes as have taken place since 
I first visited them nearly thirty years ago. 

[The lecturer then passed in review certain 
selected areas in Bromley, Bow, Fulham, Netting 
Dale, Kensal New Town, Paddington, Hoxton, 
Haggerston and Bethnal Green, giving descriptions 
of individual streets, the appearance of the houses 
and the appearance of the inhabitants, especially of 
the children. 

With regard to site, he called special attention 
to the danger of isolation and to contributory causes 
of depression in the contiguity of workhouses, ceme- 
teries, docks, gasworks, railways and canals. With 
regard to the streets themselves, he noted a remark- 
able improvement in paving and scavenging bv 
local authorities. With regard to the inhabitants, he 
reported far less drunkenness among the adults, but 
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more betting and greater expenditure on pleasure 
and dress ; while, with regard to children, the im- 
provement was everywhere visible — and this was 
so even in the poorest and most vicious streets — of 
their condition, whether in nutrition, in cleanliness, 
in dress or in general well-being. 

He then summed up his review in the form of 
answers to the questions put to him bv the Insti- 
tute.] 

We are now, after our survev of certain blue 
patches on the map, in a better position to give an 
answer to the questions put to me on the invitation 
to give this address. 

The first question was. How do slums actually 
come into being ? That is, what is a slum ? 

A slum, then, is a street, court or alley which 
reflects the social condition of a poor, thriftless, 
irregularly employed and rough class of inhabitant. 

Its genesis may be due as much to the landlord 
as to the tenant, for the landlord may have been to 
blame for building bad houses, in which case he 
cannot expect to get good tenants ; or he may have 
been careless in his selection of new tenants and 
his arrangements for rent collection and manage- 
ment may be indifferent. 

The inhabitants are not necessarily very poor 
or necessarily bad ; they are often poor through 
injudicious expenditure and sometimes vicious'. 
Sometimes they are both. But they are always 
rough, thriftless and irregularly employed. 

The outward signs are bread and litter in the 
streets ; windows dirty, broken and patched with 
brown or white paper ; curtains dirty and frayed 
and blinds half drawn and often hanging at an 
angle. The street doors are usually open, showing 
bare passages and stairwavs lacking balusters, 
while the door jambs are generally brown with 
dirt and rubbed shiny' by the coats of the leisured 
class, whose habit is to lean up against them. The 
cats are seldom lean, for oddly enough in a working 
class district lean cats are more often a sign of vice 
than of poverty'. 

The site of a slum is generallv a pocket off a 
main street, or a street or nest of streets where 
through traffic has been made impossible bv the 
intervention of canals, railway' embankments or the 
determination of the original inhabitants or owners 
to regard their persons or their land as something 
select and inviolable and to be maintained as such 
without reference to their present or future sur- 
roundings. 


The inhabitants themselves may be either the 
scum or dregs of the population, drawn from all 
classes and all trades and frankly dependent on 
what they' can pick up casually in a great town. 
But, apart from these they are apt to be associated 
with those whose work, while it is normally un- 
pleasant or irregular, is y'et definite work and 
honest work. The slums tenanted by these last 
used to be described in our notebooks for 
Mr. Booth concisely' as “ Gas-works poverty ” ; 
“ Coster poverty ” ; “ Dock and Waterside 

poverty ” so far as men were concerned, and “ Jam 
works ” and “ Laundry' poverty ” particularly as 
affecting women. These names denote work that 
is essential for the wellbeing of the community. 
Some of it is work that is often associated with 
drinking habits, though the improvement in this 
respect is on all sides reported to be remarkable. 
Gas-w'orks poverty especially is a description that 
means less now than formerly owing to the le- 
placement of handwork by machinery. 

Other short descriptive terms, which carry no 
such necessary connotation, were “ Workhouse 
poverty,” which occurs and recurs in the neigh- 
bourhood of workhouses, and “ hereditary poverty,” 
as in Westminster, where the roots of poverty and 
crime have their origin deep-seated in history in 
connection with the Abbey’s benefactions and its 
rights of sanctuary' for criminals ; or “ parasitic ” 
poverty and ” village ” poverty, the former being 
found in close touch with the richer quarters, where 
a race of poor dependants has grown up encouraged 
by the indiscriminate giving of the well-to-do, while 
allied to it is village poverty, where London in its 
steady expansion engulfs villages, turning their 
manor houses and gardens into rows of streets 
and leaving their poor undisturbed. 

A slum generally contains representatives of 
three or more of these forms of povertv, though it 
depends on the district which one of them will 
predominate. We mav perhaps then define a 
slum as a street, closed court or allev tenanted by' 
a casual, thriftless and rough class of inhabitant, 
not necessarily vicious but apt to contain bad 
characters. 

Now we come to the reply to the second question, 
which was : — 

What is it that gives a start on the downward path 
to what has once been a decent residential district or 
a clean new suburb ? 

That the original inhabitants move away and 
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that they are followed by those who are of a lower 
social grade than themselves, giving here and there 
an opportunity for new slums to come into exist- 
ence, is due to the centrifugal force operating in 
every prospering and expanding city, which takes 
the opportunity of each addition to facilities of 
locomotion to hurl its inhabitants from the centre 
to the circumference, leaving the poorest and those 
whose work necessitates it in the centre and, if at 
all, to be the last to leave. 

As each ring presses outwards an opportunity 
is given to members of an inner ring to take the 
place of those who have left. Those with increas- 
ing incomes and increasing families are the first to 
leave. Their natural successors are those whose 
increasing families and prospects, though on a 
lower level than the foregoing, enable them to step 
into their shoes. The move for each means a rise 
in the social status and should connote a permanent 
rise in the standard of life. This is the normal 
and natural and desirable form of a city’s expansion 
and development. 

But the abnormal and unnatural and undesirable 
sometimes happen. This is noticeable when 
sudden clearances are made in the centre and blocks 
of population are disturbed. If, as we have seen 
in the case of the courts off the Strand and Drury 
Lane, the disturbance coincides both with bad 
building and over-building in the circumference, 
then the very poor will overleap the intervening 
spaces, and we see the creation of slums in Notting 
Dale and Fulham, in cheap houses which were 
intended to attract a black-coated class of city 
workers who, instead, have found new homes else- 
where ; or if there is a district of similar character 
near at hand the displaced poor will crowd into it 
and make it worse than it was before — witness the 
happening in the Boundary Street area of Bethnal 
Green and in Hoxton. 

Or, again, it may happen that there are no natural 
successors to take the place of those wlio leave. 
This is particularly noticeable in districts that have 
been tenanted by the well-to-do. Hence the fate 
of the moderatelv large detached house with the 
moderate-sized front and back garden in the Breck- 
nock Park district and the downfall of the large 
houses and large gardens round Clapham Common. 
The large house and garden lends itself to immediate 
destruction and rebuilding and development for 
a comfortable, though mostlv a non-servant keep- 
ing class, who eagerly tenant the small houses 


provided for them. While the moderate garden 
and its detached house does not attract the specula- 
tive builder, but tempts the owner to a conversion 
into flats which are not attractive to those who 
might otherwise come into the district. It may 
also be that these houses undergo little or no con- 
version but descend from being let as furnished 
rooms or flats to being taken as unfurnished rooms 
or flats by the poor, for whom the arrangement of 
the houses is thoroughly unsuitable ; where there 
is and can be no supervision and which were, when 
I last saw them, degenerating into “ slum ” pro- 
perty. 

From these we pass to the reply to the third 
question put to me, namelv : — 

What is the actual process of degeneration as 
observed by those icho have made a study of the 
question ? 

Instances of degeneration have already’ been 
given in connection with the natural expansion of 
London, and similar instances, so far as I have had 
occasion to observe them, will also be found in 
other great and growing cities, and probably in all 
cities wherever they are situated. 

Speaking generally, the poor are the last to leave, 
and it will be found that the centre of London and 
other large towns from being residential tends, as 
facilities for locomotion increase, to become more 
and more absorbed by business houses and w’are- 
houses, workshops and hotels, while the inhabi- 
tants of the inner rings sink steadily in the social 
scale. 

This question, however, as I read it, has reference 
more to actual cases of degeneration due to inter- 
mittent or abnormal causes, as for instance : — 

(fl) The wholesale destruction of a slum area in 
the centre where no 'convenient opportunity’ exists 
for adding to the overcrowding in a similar area in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

The classical example here, when I was peram- 
bulating London, was the destruction of the courts 
off the Strand and the wholesale influx of their in- 
habitants into N.W. Kensington into aUstoried 
houses which had been built for a clerical class. 
The houses were badly built, a comfortable class 
would not occupy them ; plenty’ of other houses 
were to be had : the owners could not let them and 
suddenly they were discovered by the outcasts from 
the Strand. First one or two families came ; 
probably’ the more enterprising and less irregularly 
employed came first ; then with the herd instinct 
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of the poor they trooped in and the district became 
derelict. On the map you see the result — blue and 
dark blue lined with black. 

Or, again, there is : — 

{h) The disturbing and often disastrous effect of 
exhibitions, such as Earl’s Court and the White 
City. 

Here the sudden influx of a fleeting and tempo- 
rary population is a great strain on the surrounding 
district. In the first place there are workmen pre- 
paring the ground and erecting the Exhibition build- 
ings, then come the exhibitors with their exhibits, 
and lastly a horde of waiters and waitresses and 
showmen and showwomen drawn from all parts of 
the country who must find a bedroom for the dura- 
tion of the show. Some of the incomers are shady 
characters. Earnings are high for a limited period. 
Rentals of furnished rooms are verj' high, the fact 
being that owners are not particularly anxious to 
let their rooms to birds of passage unless the re- 
muneration is exceptionally tempting. And, how- 
ever great may be the influence of such exhibitions 
in other directions, it must be admitted that they are 
certainly upsetting to the neighbourhood in which 
they are held. 

At Wembley, I believe, a special effort was made 
to cope with the danger, and great success attended 
the provisions made for the quick arrival and quick 
departure of those employed. In this way the 
pressure on the immediate neighbourhood was 
relieved. This is an important point and should be 
provided for by all responsible for exhibitions 
wherever they are held. 

Another danger, though it is not a general one 
at present, is overhousing. Some mav be sur- 
prised to hear that in places there is overhousing 
now, though it is rare. I am rather thinking of the 
overhousing that followed on the extension of the 
District Railway about the end of the last century'. 
Two lessons are to be drawn from it which it may 
be useful to recall. One, that in the ordinarx' 
course of events speculative building, without 
Government assistance, normally accompanies the 
extension of facilities of locomotion ; and, secondly, 
the desirability of watching and even of preventing 
an uneven distribution of these facilities. 

In the Fulham District, at the time of which I am 
speaking, there were so many small houses available 
that there were tenants who would only live in new 
houses ; they came for a year, took off the freshness 
of a house and then passed on. Concurrently there 


was a steady demolition of the small poor courts 
in the centre, with the result that the poor trom 
the centre were taken therefrom and dumped in 
the outskirts both east and west. If the house 
had been shoddily built in the first instance it was 
difficult for it to recover from the initial shock. 
If, on the other hand, it had been well built and the 
neighbourhood was suitable to permanent residents, 
it shook itself and recovered. 

Now I reach the reply to the last question put 
to me, which was ; — 

Are there any comparatively slight causes zvhich 
if neglected lead to eventual decay ? 

Here I venture on a few categorical statements, 
many of which will have occurred to you on 
seeing the location of the blue patches in Mr. 
Booth’s map. They must be regarded as sugges- 
tions only, though they are the outcome of personal 
experience, since the basis on which they are 
founded may have been insufficiently broad. 

1. Discourage building in closed pockets off main 
streets. — This sounds easy enough. In practice 
it is most difficult and a most fruitful source of 
future degeneration. Landlords desire it, for it 
marks off their own property from that of neigh- 
bours. Architects approve of it, for it enables them 
to point to a finished jewel of their own design. 
The prospective first tenants almost insist on it, 
for they wish, as the phrase is, to keep themselves 
to themselves. 

Nev'ertheless I would most earnestly press upon 
all those engaged in the siting and planning of new 
housing schemes for the working classes to arrange 
them so that there is free ingress and egress on at 
least four sides, and that even though the surround- 
ings may now be green fields to arrange to leave a 
space on three sides between the house groups and 
to build roads with incompleted ends, so that when 
new buildings absorb these fields both the build- 
ings and the roads shall conform in appearance and 
width to the standard which you will have set them. 

2. Avoid made ground, more especially ground 
made up from decomposing refuse heaps. — In any case 
satisfy yourselves that the made ground has settled 
properly and that the ancient refuse heap is dead 
so far as decomposing material is concerned. 

3. Build in blocks of four or six, rather than in 
semi-detached, houses. — My experience here is that in 
this way you secure some economy' in building, 
greater unity in design, more even temperature in 
summer and in winter, fewer complaints of damp- 
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ness owing to condensation, greater shelter for the 
flowers and vegetables in the back gardens and less 
draught for the old people and children who sit 
out or sleep in them. Further, I believe that less 
trouble over smoky chimneys is likely to occur in 
blocks of four or six than in semi-detached houses. 

4. Give a common frontage in place of front 
gardens and maintain it out of a common fund . — ■ 
One ill-kept front garden is apt to spoil the self- 
respect of a row. 

4. Give seclusion to your back yards and provide 
for a back garden, however small. — This needs no 
elaboration. 

So far as regards the inside of your houses, 
my suggestions are : — 

1. Pay particular attention to the course and 
solidity of your chimneys, and to the suitability and 
setting of the ranges chosen for them. — No single 
cause leads to greater discontent, expense and a 
readier degeneration as regards its tenants than the 
knowledge that the chimney smokes. 

Air currents and the manner in which they are 
affected by trees or by new houses have not yet 
received sufficient attention by architects. 

2. Plan for through draughts and sunlight. — This, 
too, is obvious and needs no elaboration. If 
possible, plan your living room to stretch from one 
side of the house to the other. 

3. Provide for a parlour as well as a living room, 
however small . — Let a parlour have a place in every 
new building. It is an emblem of even greater 
value than the bathroom. The parlour is the 
library and museum of the cottage, the home of the 
piano, the Sunday withdrawing room, the place 
of reunion on solemn occasions, the last resting 
place of the coffin, an extra bedroom in case of 
need, and the meeting place of engaged couples. 
Do not attempt to place it anywhere except on the 
ground floor. 

4. Avoid sharp turns in the stairway so as to allow 
the coffin to be carried down decently . — ^A coffin 
slung from a window will disaffect a neighbour- 
hood. 

5. Provide for an indoor holding place for the 
perambulator and remember that the good mother 
will not leave her perambulator in an outdoor shed. 

6 . Avoid steep stairs for the sake of old people 
and children and always provide a handrail on both 
sides. 

7. Let your larders have an outside window. 


8. Site your fixtures, such as sinks, coppers, 
plate-racks, dressers and cupboards, so as to involve 
as little walking from spot to spot as possible. 

This is the last of my suggestions with regard to 
new schemes. Nothing can be new in them to the 
experts in my audience ; to them they will only 
be reminders, and I hope they will add to them. 
They are at any rate an attempt out of my personal 
experience to answer the questions that were put 
to me. 

Having said so much about degeneration and its 
causes and its preventives, I should like to be 
allowed to add a very short word on regeneration 
and the methods advocated for the rehabilitation of 
slum property. 

The commonest method is destruction. We have 
already seen one danger in this method which in- 
volves the removal of the very poor from one parish 
and its dumping into another. In such a case the 
net result to the community is worsement and not 
betterment. New houses are rendered uninhabit- 
able and a new tradition of thriftlessness is set up 
or a possibly dying tradition reinforced, whereas 
the aim should have been to encourage a rising 
standard of life with an upward movement from 
below. One parish and set of local authorities 
is relieved of a grievous burthen, for w'hich they 
are probably in part responsible, to the detriment 
of another which has had no such responsibility 
and may have no knowledge of the presence of these 
undesirable immigrants until it is too late to deal 
with them effectively. 

Some years ago, when I was examined by a Com- 
mittee at the Ministry of Health, with the present 
Alinister of Health, Air. Neville Chamberlain, in 
the chair, and called attention to the dangers attend- 
ing the demolition of slum property and the dis- 
persal of its inhabitants to form seed-beds else- 
where, Mr. Chamberlain asked me whether it 
would not be possible to deal with the property 
and its inhabitants as it stood. My reply was that 
in some, perhaps in many, cases these slum areas 
were not unconnected with members of the local 
councils, and it was a case of quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes. I feared therefore that the proposal 
was impracticable. 

He then made what, I think, was and is a brilliant 
suggestion. Let the responsibility for these slum 
areas remain where it is. Let them be purchased 
on a fair valuation and place them under the 
local council as a corporate body. This done. 
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recondition them so far as is absolutely necessary. 
Place them under the supervision of rent collectors 
and managers trained on the system advocated in 
principle and in practice by the late Miss Octavia 
Hill; and, as the tenants become civilised, let them 
be decanted family by family into houses or build- 
ings prepared for them where educative super- 
vision, as in the Guinness Buildings, may still have 
regard for them. As they leave, and only then, pull 
down the houses they have vacated. 

This, very briefly, is the system that I advocate 
for dealing with slum property of long standing. 

Lastly, there is the need for a proper supervision 
b}^ local authorities of the normal movement of 
population in and out of districts already built. 

I have already spoken of points that in my opinion 
require attention in districts where new building 
is in progress, and of the action required in slum 
areas to mend them and end them. What of those 
which are not yet slums but might become slums 
as soon as new building overtakes the immediate 
demand ? 

Here I can only suggest constant watchfulness 
and interchange of opinion between the surveyors 
and architects of the local councils. To give one 


instance only. I very much doubt whether Fulham 
was aware of its danger from an overflow from 
Drury Lane and Soho into the streets lying east of 
the Wandsworth Bridge Road when that took place 
at the end of last century, or of its possible danger in 
the streets lying west of the Wandsworth Bridge 
Road as soon as the present tenants find a chance of 
moving elsewEere. And there must be many other 
similar instances. Yet every borough council is 
conscious of the streets within its boundaries that 
are shoddily built, or contiguous to streets that are 
already slummily inclined, or isolated in the sense 
that there is no free current of ordinary traffic 
through them. The danger spots are obvious wEen 
you consider Mr. Booth’s map more closely, and the 
danger signals stand out clearly in the patches of 
blue and black that mark some of the most unsus- 
pected areas. 

To borough authorities, therefore, I venture to 
say : mark dowm these spots and confer at regular 
intervals with the L.C.C. and all other councils in 
the metropolis, so that demolition, rebuilding and 
betterment in one direction may not be the cause of 
worsement, and possibly the seed-bed of greater 
degradation, in another. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR. 


Col. C. B. LEVITA,C,B.E.,M.V.O.,D.L.: I have the 
honour to propose a vote of thanks to my old school- 
fellow, Mr. Duckworth, for his most interesting lecture. 
He has shown what a careful analysis he has made of 
London conditions over a very long period. I have had 
knowledge of this before, and of his work, and I think 
that his conclusions are, generally, very sound. Obvi- 
ously, if we could prevent slums occurring we should 
save a great deal of money and a great deal of unhealthi- 
ness. But when we consider how this great city, and 
other cities, have grow n up, without any proper laws for 
town planning, w ithout any proper restraint in building 
from Building Acts, and so fortn, we may congratulate 
ourselves, I think, that London is as good as it is. I look 
forward to the application of town planning to built-up 
areas, for I am sure — and the more I study the business 
of dealing with slums the more certain I am — that until 
you get zoning and town planning applied to built-up- 
areas you w ill not get over the difficulty. In London you 
will not get the full effect of the application of town 
planning for a hundred years, and every day that is 
delayed in putting laws into force is creating troubles 


for the future which can only be corrected at vast 
expense. 

I am glad Mr. Duckworth mentioned Notting Hill 
Dale. It is not as bad as he thinks it is. I have repre- 
sented it on the London County Council since 1911 ; 
therefore I know it very well. The people have the merit 
— poor though they are, and bad though the area is - of 
having a proper sense of local government ! But Notting 
Hill Dale is, of course, a particularly good example of 
this change in the use of the buildings that is going on. 
Local Authorities have to understand clearly what is 
meant by a slum before we begin to deal w ith it. After 
all, is it the inhabitants you are after, or is it the fabric, 
the house ? We can only deal with the fabric from the 
housing point of view . We have to look to social uplift 
and education and other ameliorations which do not 
come under the direct control of Housing Authorities ; 
but the Local Authorities in London and elsewhere are 
trving at the same time to improve character, just as 
they are trying to improve the slum. For instance, in 
North Kensington, the lecturer spoke of the “ battleship 
effect ” of the great schools standing up amid the 
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houses. North Kensington is a place with a history, as 
the lecturer showed you : bad characters arrived and 
stayed there. The Education Authority have made 
special experiments there. It is recognised that for cen- 
turies they have been a feckless people, few in per- 
manent employment, and that the children were 
brought up to the lives their fathers and mothers led. 
Therefore the London County Council Education Au- 
thority brought in special types of schools and has given 
a special form of technical education to the children in 
that neighbourhood, with the most magnificent results. 
I recommend anyone who wants to see an educational 
experiment which will do something to remove the 
slum, to go down to Sirdar Road School, which is 
about to be rebuilt, or go into the “ Soapsuds Island ” 
and see the big school there, where technical education 
is creating a revolution. As regards the houses, we, as a 
Housing Authority, can only deal with areas or houses 
which are themselves insanitary ; and when a house or 
an area is declared to be insanitary, you must do more 
than Mr. Duckworth would like to do in putting it 
into good condition. I am not a believer that it would 
be a success to recondition old property on a large scale. 
We have tried it in N orth Kensington and in Camberwell. 
It costs more money than reconstruction ; you never get 
over the inherent faults of the lay-out, and you are face 
to face with the fact that the Local Authority are the 
owners of property which is bad property. I want to 
see more powers, which I think are coming towards the 
end of the year, so that you can hold property longer, 
and, in certain cases, can recondition houses. As a 
solution of the general problem in London, however, I 
think reconditioning is not a practical proposition. 

There is another point. Mr. Duckworth pointed out 
how, in our slum clearances, we drove the residue, or 
the mass of the people in the slum, into surrounding 
districts. That is so. for various reasons. One is, that the 
true slum maker is not a person who will submit to the 
necessary small amount of discipline which you require 
in a reconstructed area in a tenement house. Another 
great difficulty in London at present is that in many 
of these slums the dwellers are not paying rents, and 
have not done so for a long time ; the landlords have run 
away rather than face the repairs, and we cannot trace 
them. That class of person you cannot hope to put into 
your new tenement house. I submit — and this is a 
point on which my friends at the Ministry of Health 
only moderately agree — that when you are trying to 
clear 25,000 to 30,000 slum dwellers out, and you cannot 
rehouse many of them, you have to try to create some 
sort of accommodation for them at very moderate rents. 
There is nothing between the common lodging-house 
and the high-class tenement which the aristocracy of 
labour live in. I have tried to get a simpler form 
of building with a lower standard of amenities 
which, though it will cost more, will, without 


breaking the rent standards, enable you to house these 
poorer people. 

The question of management is a very important 
one ; in North Kensington we had the full benefit of 
the Octavia Hill experiment. There are to-day in North 
Kensington housing associations, and there are similar 
associations springing up in different parts of London. 
A housing association which sets up to be merely a 
critic, sometimes a political critic, is not doing useful 
work, but those who are working on the Octavia Hill 
lines are doing very valuable work. 

Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [K.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said ; It gives me very great pleasure 
to second this vote of thanks and to find myself, in 
the main, in such very hearty agreement with much 
that the lecturer has said, and also with much that has 
been said by the proposer of the vote of thanks. 

With regard to slums, I think it has been of great 
value to us, as architects and as public officials, to 
have it brought home to us so thoroughly that the slum 
is not a simple problem, either of criminality, of 
poverty or of despicable structure ; but that it is a 
compound problem, that it is due to action and reaction 
of environment upon character and character upon 
environment ; that it is due to a complicated set of 
circumstances, to something in the social body which 
is more nearly than anything akin to a disease in the 
human body ; and that, therefore, there is no short- 
cut cure, but that we must have a comprehensive 
attack along all the lines. There are no purely material 
means which, taken by themselves, can cure the evil. 

I believe, for instance, that questions of amenity, of 
order, of light — that questions even of design have an 
enormous influence in saving districts from becoming 
slums and in helping to redeem them from being 
slums. I believe we can find examples of the remark- 
able and prompt influence of improved material 
conditions upon the character of the slum-dwellers. 
It is only a few weeks since, in a town smaller than 
London, and therefore probably more easily managed — 
in the town of ^Manchester — I had the pleasure of going 
round the area of a new housing scheme on the out- 
skirts of the town, where 80 per cent, of the population 
of a bad slum had been removed into the new houses 
I went round that slum six or eight months ago, just 
at the time a start was being made to clear it. It had 
all the marks of a slum that we have heard described, 
though perhaps it had not some of the features in the 
character of the people, otherwise it could not have 
responded so quickly as it did. I was not able to 
detect anything worse in the character of the gardens, 
in the fancifulness of the curtains, and in the general 
tidiness of the houses inhabited bv the slum-dwellers 
than in those inhabited by ordinary people. I do 
not say that would be possible with the slum-dwellers 
of the traditional character such as have been referred 
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to in regard to London. I have seen the same kind of 
results produced on a similar scale in Wakefield, and I 
would urge that that kind of evidence is of great 
importance as showing, not that you can cure the slum- 
dweller by material means, but that the material means 
have their power of reaction, and that we cannot afford 
to neglect them. I want to urge the importance of 
light. It was my duty, the other day, to go round a 
considerable slum area in London which was of a very 
complex character. Some of the streets were fairly 
wide and had fairly high buildings, three and four 
storeys, and I went into one of these little cul-de-sacs, 
which, although it had a passage through it, had no 
driving way. I thought, “ Why is this street so much 
pleasanter than any other street I have been in here ? ” 
It dawned on me that the houses were one storey 
high — it was getting dusk — and there was a decent 
amount of light ; the difference made on me was such 
that I felt, if I had to live in a slum area, I should try 
to live in a place where I could get light. I think light 
is a very important factor in its spiritual effect. I 
think, too, that space in which to indulge in a sub- 
sidiary occupation, such as a little back garden, is a 
matter of great importance. But if you have not 
enough light, so that things will not grow in your little 
back garden, it is liable to rapid degeneration. 

I agree with what the lecturer said as to the impor- 
tance of circulation. I do not understand him to mean 
that in no case can you have a little cul-de-sac of 
houses ; so long as it is sufficiently open there is no 
objection. But that you should have a large area of 
stagnant life, in which there is no flow of social and 
material life, is one of the most likely ways of producing 
a slum. I think one of the ways in which you can 
clear it is to open up that area with some through 
communication, and, if possible, some open space with 
something green about it. 

I would like to emphasise that, while in agreement 
with many of the lecturer’s suggestions, I would like 
to put, even before many of them, the question which 
Colonel Levita dealt with — the question of planning. 
The question of securing a certain degree of stability 
in all the districts of a town, of distributing their differ- 
ent functions, of getting them into their right places, 
and then securing that they shall be stable until the 
time comes when there must be a change, and then let 
the change be on an orderly plan and carried out as a 
complete and orderly scheme, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Nothing creates slums more than irregular 
and haphazard changes, which are always preceded by 
a depreciation in the character of the property. Land 
which has ceased to be good residential property and has 
not become good commercial property, in the interval 
becomes a slum. We need powers for the planning and 
zoning of built-up areas. My observation of what 
has been done by this means in America confirms me 


as to the practicability of it, and I think it is one of the 
most important things to do. Then, I think, gradually 
— for it will take time — we shall be able in the present, 
and much more easily in the future, to prevent the 
possible growth of slums. 

Mr. Arthur CROW [F.] : I feel tempted to break a 
lance with Colonel Levita on the question of recon- 
ditioning. I feel that much could be done by some 
method of the kind. Nowadays, in some districts, on 
the slightestprovocation,whenawall becomes dangerous 
the tendency is to say that the building is not worth 
keeping up, that the cost of repairs is so great that it 
does not pay. Very often the owner says, “ I shall let 
the County Council do what they like with regard to 
this bulging wall, I shall not spend money on it.” The 
wall is pulled down, the tenants board themselves in, 
and gradually the whole structure goes from bad to 
worse until it is finally demolished. I think that in many 
cases a little money spent compulsorily would keep these 
houses going for another ten or twelve years. If there 
were a proper system of zoning in the old areas, and 
certain districts were not allowed to be invaded by 
factories, there would be enough public spirit in both 
owners and occupiers to keep the property in decent 
order. But where the owners find that the land has a 
greater value for factories they do not care. Certain 
districts should be protected from invasion by commer- 
cial premises, especially in the inner belt of London, 
where houses are so necessary. I thought Colonel 
Levita put his foot down unnecessarily heavily on the 
question of reconditioning, for there is much to be said 
in its favour. 

Mr. G. L. PEPLER (Ministry of Health) : It gives 
me great pleasure to support the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Duckworth, especially as I was a member of the Un- 
healthy Areas Committee before which he gave such 
valuable evidence. While hearing his paper, a few points 
occurred to me. First, and pre-eminently, the value of 
research . Seeing the big map on the walls, and having read 
Charles Booth’s books, make one realise the value of get- 
ting to understand causes. This map dates from 1899 to 
1900, and one feels that something of the kind is due 
again. It is interesting to hear Mr. Duckworth’s com- 
parison with thirty years ago ; though it is rather de- 
pressing to find that some of the former blue has gone 
black. I do not think much of the black has gone red, 
and none of it has gone yellow. So it rather indicates 
that the causes, whatever they were, are still operating. 
As he went round the map, I jotted down some of the 
reasons he gave. Sometimes he referred to isolation, to 
an area being surrounded by a river, by a railway, by 
gasworks or a cemetery ; and though he says, rightly, 
that the gasworks worker is not now a type of awkward 
tenant, he emphasises the matter of isolation, and it is a 
question to which we who are concerned with town 
planning should give careful attention. I wonder 
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whether there is not too great a tendency to segregation 
in some of our new planning, to say, “We will have the 
working classes here, the better classes there,” and so 
on. Mr. Duckworth referred to a particular street, and 
seemed down on the cul-de-sac. I do not know how he 
dared to do that with Dr. Unwin here, and I had 
visions of Asmuns Place at Hampstead ; I do not 
think that will become a slum. It is the way the thing is 
done, rather than the mere placing of it there. And I 
have heard from a number of people in towns the same 
criticism as Mr. Duckworth made. Usually they have 
said it meets the case if there is a footpath way, so that 
you get people passing through. But in these days a 
cul-de-sac is of very great value if it keeps out through- 
motor traffic. As I heard Mr. Duckworth I was trying 
to apply all these lessons to our modern conditions and 
experiences, to see if we were benefiting by past expe- 
rience. He referred to jerry-building as a cause, and 
here again I wondered whether to-day we are thinking 
enough about quality, because, whatever you build, 
unless it is of good quality, is an inherent slum, unless it 
is a temporary shelter, which it is understood is to be 
cleared away when it has served its purpose. There was 
a reference to village poverty, and that concerns us 
greatly round London. Where the sweep of London 
comes it destroys the good and the big houses ; they 
leave the bad. That is a terrible reflection on modern 
civilisation. 

As he mentioned exhibitions, I thought it would give 
me the opportunity to air a pet theory : Why has not 
the greatest City in the Empire its permanent exhibi- 
tion ground ? Here is London ; it has an exhibition at 
the White City and then it has to go to Wembley. Pre- 
sumably in ten years it will want another, and I don’t 
know where it will go to. He mentions Wembley having 
temporary accommodation for its exhibition folk ; if we 
have a permanent exhibition ground, we can also find a 
place for the people engaged on the work, without 
creating a new slum. 

Mr. R. J. MITCHELL (IVIayor of Plymouth) : At 
Plymouth we are very interested in clearing away slum 
property, because it is a historic old town, and we have 
had to make many alterations there in the last few years, 
and we are doing very well in that respect. We have 
had much difficulty in getting the Council to accept 
three-storey flats, because they say two-storey buildings 
are sufficient. In Plymouth the question is, do we get 
in the Council houses the kind of tenant we want ? 
I am afraid that in many instances the tenants are 
men who are earning a fairly good salary. Paying only 
ten to eleven shillings a week seems hardly fair for a 
man who is earning something like £^00 a year. We 
want to get people out of the slum districts and bring 
them out into the fresh air. W’hat we must try to do 
is to teach them when young how to run and manage a 
home ; it can be done by general education and studies 
in domestic subjects. I also think we should encourage 


private enterprise more. These Council houses cannot 
be put up at an economic rent. 

Miss JEFFERY : I am only a visitor, but Mr. Duck- 
worth has mentioned our work in the Octavia Hill or- 
ganisation, and I would like to express our thanks to 
him for having done so. Those who have done anything 
in this way feel that our work is not the only solution of 
the slum problem. I have felt very keenly that it is abso- 
lutelv necessary, if slums are to be prevented in the 
future, that the replanning of built-up areas shall take 
place, and I have devoted some of my spare time to 
doing what I can to forward that movement and arous- 
ing interest in London itself. 

Mr. F. LEWIS ; I also am a visitor, but m.ay I 
enquire whether it would not be a solution, in congested 
areas in London, to put up an economical type of house 
— not the ideal house of the town-planner, but an 
economic house such as the Mayor of Plymouth sug- 
gested ? I mean not too far away, so as to entail a rail- 
wav journey to get to work. This would avoid the 
matter of subletting. In all these attempts made to 
clear slums, what happens is — and I speak with some 
authority, on experience overseas, including America — 
that you send three tenants into one domicile. What we 
want is private enterprise to step in and build places 
where we could house dispossessed people temporarily. 
In the interim you might destroy a spot of 60 houses to 
the acre and then put up houses 20 to the acre, not 
sending them too far out. Johannesburg failed with 
its housing scheme ; they tried it for both the Euro- 
pean -and the coloured population, and they failed. 
It is difficult to differentiate as to colour between 
the native and the European. We placed them 12 miles 
outside the town, and we relied on the State for con- 
veyance, which would give us facilities to a certain 
point. But a time came when the traffic got better 
returns, and then they side-tracked this temporary 
housing scheme. I have a letter from the architect, 
verified by the town engineer, which tells me that the 
10,000 people whom we housed as a temporary 
measure at 12 miles distance from the town take 
ij hours to get to their work and the same time 
returning from it ; and they have had to bring the 
people back to the very spot that we have cleared 
and which was known as the insanitary area. They 
have to bring them where they can get quick access by 
tram and bus, rather than go to the State-owned rail- 
w'ay. 

The PRESIDENT : We have had an extraordin- 
arily interesting paper, and a deeply interesting discus- 
sion has followed it. 1 have much pleasure in putting 
the vote of thanks to you. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. DUCKWORTFI : I can only say — thank you 
very much indeed for having invited me to address 
ymu in the first place, and, in the second, for having 
listened so patiently to what I had to say. 
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Sir John Vanbrugh 

1 664 — 1 726 

BY ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.], F.S.A. 


T he bicentenary of Sir John Vanbrugh has been 
so well recognised in the public Press, and illus- 
trations of his work so freely given, that it does 
not seem necessary here to make more than a brief 
commentary on the more strictly architectural aspect 
of his life and work. 

Recognition of his genius was started by Robert 
Adam, some years in advance of the well-known eulogy 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Discourses at the R.A. 
The exact terms used by Adam are worthy of close 
attention. Sir Wm. Chambers must have read them 
with satisfaction, as confirmation of his estimate of his 
rival’s general unsoundness of doctrine. 

The average student of architecture, nurtured on 
Civil Architecture and the Encyclopaedia of Gwilt, has 
had little use for Vanbrugh, and in a way his reactions 
to Blenheim and Castle Howard, when actually seen, 
may prove a fair criterion of his own growth in archi- 
tectural appreciation. The faults and deficiencies of 
Vanbrugh are so easily seen. Castle Howard, sixteen 
miles from York, is less often visited than Blenheim, so 
close to Oxford. The drawings in Vitruvius firitan- 
nicus hardly prepare the student for the amazingly pic- 
turesque quality of the Yorkshire Palace, more parti- 
cularly on the entrance side. The distant m.asses of the 
further wings are an essential element, that is hardly 
realised on paper. Disraeli’s appreciation of the house 
was a genuine tribute. Blenheim is deliberately a monu- 
ment, but the idea that it is uninhabitable arises from a 
misconception. Robert Adam meets this point, when he 
puts Vanbrugh above Inigo Jones, as understanding 
better “ the manner of living amongst the great.” Blen- 
heim, in fact, with its corridors, internal courts for light, 
and combination of large state-rooms with smaller 
apartments for actual use, is, in point of plan, far in 
advance of its time. The Press has seized on the 
“ amateur ” aspect of Vanbrugh, and his apparently 
sudden incursion into architecture, oblivious that when 
Swift wrote, 

“ Van’s genius, without thought or lecture. 

Is hugely turned to architecture,” 
he was delighting in a rhyme for a very awkward word. 
Palladio, during a prison confinement in Paris, would be 
a very adequate text book, not to mention the culti- 
vated society that visited him in the Bastille. 

Those who have been caught abroad in times of poli- 
tical tension know ho\v fateful are the rods, tapes, and 
above all the inquisitive habits, of the student of archi- 
tecture. Vanbrugh was lucky to be released as soon as 
he was. No doubt in Paris he admired the “ College of 


Nations,” opposite the Louvre, as much as Wren had 
done on his earlier visit. Returning to London he must 
have been sympathetically received by Wren, and it is 
practically certain that, without his concurrence and the 
draughtsmanship of Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh would have 
been unable to deliver the goods, either at Castle 
Howard or Blenheim. The leisurely method of building 
by measure was also in his favour. He had at hand in 
Wren’s office a staff that could supply all that he him- 
self lacked for his first essays in architecture. He was 
too little broken in to settle down to serious drawing. 
Dashing sketches, and a hastily roughed-out half- 
elevation, to be redrawn and put in by others, was his 
method, but it was preceded by that acute visualisation 
of the design, as a whole outstanding and completed 
mass, which marked the real architect. 

Hawksmoor never afterwards escaped from his influ- 
ence, and oscillated between the mass of Vanbrugh and 
the grace of Wren, seldom succeeding in any adequate 
fusion of the contrasting elements. 

Vanbrugh’s originality was, in part, a perception of 
the unity of building. He certainly looked at what was 
known as “ Gothic ” in much the same way as Robert 
Adam, that is, as composition in terms of light, shade 
and grouping. Some years ago a writer, giving an 
account of English architects in a French paper, com- 
pared Vanbrugh to Charles Gamier, provided the latter 
was deprived of all his school-acquired technique. 
Vanbrugh in fact never understood detail. At the Coli- 
seum the Roman architect, to save time and labour, 
chopped out the bases of the upper orders to a 45° 
level, Vanbrugh goes one better in a drawing, and 
blocks out caps and bases alike in this naive fashion. 
In the third volume of the Wren Society wdll be given a 
St. Paul’s drawing where the western tower, above the 
carefully drawn nave, is blocked in with a brush. If this 
is not an actual friendly suggestion by Vanbrugh, it is 
the most complete thing in his manner that can be 
imagined. After all, there is a complete parallel in the 
case of orators. In the late eighteenth century auditors 
of Edmund Burke could hardly support the amazing 
occasional crudity of his language and similes. “ Rare 
gems that needed polish” was -Robert Adam’s apt 
reference to this aspect of Vanbrugh’s work. 

One of the singularities of his design is the insistence 
on circular heads to his windows, nearly always in two 
tiers. It may be assumed that some constructive 
instinct led to this preference of his over the more 
manageable lintel for domestic work. 

Another mannerism is the use of the lunette in the 
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tympana of pediments, as in the Clarendon Press, and 
at Compton Verney. His large scale is more easily 
understood ; greater Continental experience would go far 
to explain it, but his freedom from any pedantry in the 
use of the orders is his own. With him they were 
merely a means to an end, and probably he had not the 
remotest conception of the Greek idea of an essential 
beauty, acquired by a process of logical refinement. To 
Nash “ an Ionic was an Ionic, and he did not care 
which example his assistant used,” and it is probable 
that Vanbrugh’s idea was nearly as crude, only he was 
more apt to dash out an ornament, or terminal, with a 
brush, and leave the tradesmen to convert it into terms 
of actual building — that is at least the impression 
produced by the “ shaving brushes of Blenheim.” 

It is very good for the student brought up on 
Chambers, a master who could not pass St. Paul’s 
without regretting the absence of any diminution in 
the pilasters of the exterior, to come in contact with the 
massive nonchalance of Vanbrugh. He might do worse 
than mentally recompose the conception of Somerset 
House in terms of the earlier master. Sir John Soane, 
for all his academic study, had an eye for Vanbrugh’s 
dispositions. When called upon for an official report 
for a Palace for the Duke of Wellington after 
Waterloo, he takes Blenheim as an example, and 
his Royal Palace design of 1821 recalls the outline 
plan of the main blocks of that example. Thanks to the 
Duchess Sarah it is more difficult to form an impression 


of Vanbrugh as an architect of interiors. The dome 
vestibule of Castle Howard, however, is fine, and in 
both instances he showsatrue perception of the superior 
claim of the hall over the staircase. 

The great library at Blenheim is a magnificent room, 
but one is left in doubt as to his authorship of the detail. 
There is an uncomfortable feeling that no furniture 
could be large enough to be in scale. Probably his later 
work was more relevant to domestic usage. 

Of work ascribed to him at Stowe, the Temple of 
Venus is a fine composition, but it is sometimes attri- 
buted to Wm. Kent, who may have revised and exe- 
cuted the design. There is, in fact, a singular absence of 
really accurate knowledge of his works. He was con- 
stantly aided by local architects, as by Coleman at Kim- 
bolton, and his indifference in matters of detail would 
render him dependent on such assistance. John James 
of Greenwich, Archer, and, no doubt, other very com- 
petent architects, were at hand, when Hawksmoor W'as 
no longer available. There is nothing in this, however, 
to detract from Vanbrugh’s essentially dominating 
influence. 

Vanbrugh, despite all critics, remains a great per- 
sonality. He added something essential to the preced- 
ing tradition. No doubt Palladio in his Miega and 
Thiene designs opened up the road, but Vanbrugh 
added to it a definite element, which is perhaps best 
described as romantic. He reasserted the “ poetry of 
architecture.” 
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The Bridge over the Loire at Blois. From a Drawing by S. Chamberlain 

Old Bridges of France 

BY HENRY M. FLETCHER [F.]. 


P ONTIFEX MAXIMUS— chief bridge-builder ! 
The most august title in Western Christendom 
tells of the veneration of pre-Christian Rome for 
this ancient mystery. The mediteval world showed the 
same feeling in a contrasted mood, by attributing the 
design of its more daring bridges to the Devil, and 
the vindictiveness of the majority in the London 
County Council towards Waterloo Bridge may be 
charitably explained as dread of magic. The children’s 
game of 

“ London Bridge is broken down ” 
after proposing and rejecting various materials with 
which it might be built up again, ends with the 
seemingly irrelevant verse 

“ Here comes a poor prisoner. 

Let’s cut off his head ” ; 

but cunning folklorists have traced in this infantile 
jingle a survival into the twentieth century of the rite 
of human sacrifice by which primitive bridge-builders 
sought to appease hostile demons and to weave magic 
into the structure. But there is in truth no need of 
gruesome ceremonial ; the magic steals unbidden into 
every bridge, and few men are so pressed for time or 
so insensitive that they will not loiter a little, as they 
cross, to watch the bubbles on the water, the fish, the 
boats that pass beneath, or turn aside to the river’s 
edge and pore upon the arches, filled with shadows and 
reflected lights, the dignity of their march from bank 
to bank and their steadfastness in contrast with the 


hurrying water. The divorce of engineering and 
architecture has been disastrous in many ways, in 
none more than in bridge-building. Our architects 
have concerned themselves too little with structure, 
our engineers not at all with appearance. Waterloo 
Bridge is a success because it was the culmination of a 
long tradition, developed through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, of masonry bridges. Take the 
old bridges at Henley, Richmond, Maidenhead, 
Shrewsbury, General Wade’s bridge at Chollerford, 
the original bridges of Blackfriars and Westminster, 
and you see the genesis of Waterloo Bridge. Those 
who say “ Surely we have engineers who can give us a 
bridge that will vie with Waterloo Bridge in beauty 
and yet fulfil present-day requirements ” either do not 
use their eyes or do not know what they are talking 
about. The requisite tradition does not exist. Or 
do they expect a fine bridge on the grand scale to be 
evolved from the study of Charing Cross and Black- 
friars, of Hammersmith and the Tower ? 

In the beautiful book* which they have presented 
to our Library, Professor Emerson and Monsieur 
Gromort, old pupils of Laloux, have collaborated to 
place on record many of the fine bridges to be found 
in every part of France. The book is worthy of the 
subject, and it is impossible to say more. The period 

* Old Bridges of France. By William Emerson and Georges 
Gromort. Published by the Press of the American Institute 
of Architects, New York. 
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dealt with extends from Roman days to the end of the 
eighteenth century, from the Pont du Card, built 
probably in the reign of Augustus, to the Pont de la 
Concorde, under construction while the guillotine was 
at work in the adjoining Place. 

The book is evidently the result of long and exten- 
sive travel and careful research. Most parts of France 
have been visited, a task which cannot be carried out 
in a hurry, and the amount of historical information 


style and direct statement. The colour is pure and 
clean, and the hrushwork, for all its apparent freedom, 
never interferes with the precision of the drawing. In 
spite of the simplification of detail, comparison with the 
measured drawings proves that nothing essential is 
scamped or slurred over. The colour reproductions, 
by Daniel Jacomet and Co., of Paris, are of such 
excellence that except by touch they are hard to dis- 
tinguish from original work. Where all are so fine it is 



The Bridge at Lav.aur. By Pierre Vignal 


which has been brought together must represent vears 
of work. In form, the volume is of very great beauty. 
Paper and type are admirable — the many process 
reproductions, to the delight of the discriminating 
reader, are printed on paper, instead of on clay, and 
there is a valuable two-page diagram, showing in 
outline all the bridges described, and a few more 
besides, drawn to the same scale. But it is the illus- 
trations which give such distinction to the book. 
There are twenty-four water-colours by the late 
Pierre Vignal, which are a model of bold and dashing 


difficult to choose, but we may call attention especially 
to the Pont du Gard, somhre and majestic under a 
cloudy sky, the Roman bridge at Saint Chamas, with 
its two little triumphal arches shimmering', with heat 
in the dust of Provence, and, best of all, thie near view 
of the Pont Marie at Paris, a masterpiece of composi- 
tion and harmonious colour, with its three grev cut- 
waters stemming the green swirls of the Seine. 

As if this were not enough, we have thirtv-four 
pencil sketches by S. Chamberlain and Louis C. 
Rosenberg, whose delicacy, sensitiveness and economy 
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of line is as remarkable in its way as the freedom and 
breadth of the water-colours. Indeed, Monsieur 
Laloux, who writes an introduction, and who must be 
hardened to all the usual merits of architectural draw'- 
ing, can only describe them, with Dominie Sampson, 
as prodigieux . 

Lastly, there are forty-four sheets of measured 
drawings. We are not told precisely to whom these 
are due, but internal evidence makes it fairly certain 


wrought by differences in the elements of a bridge — 
arch or arches, piers, tw'o abutments and a parapet. 
From the mighty arch at Lavaur, 75 feet high and 
160 feet wide, and the fortress-bridge at Cahors, with 
eight arches and three tow'ers — surely the noblest 
mediaeval bridge in Europe — to such scholarly trifles 
as the canal-bridge at Toulouse and the bridge of the 
Beautiful Fountains at Juvisy, every type of bridge is 
represented that was known before the days of steel 



The Bridge and the City of Carcassone. By Pierre Vignal 


that they come from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
style of draughtsmanship is French. So is the pleas- 
ingly cavalier treatment of English orthography ; 
“ Section trough AB ” occurs several times, “ Archs ” 
enlivens Plate v, and “ Nich ” Plate xxii. 

They are models of accuracy and beauty, and should 
serve to guard some generations of our own students 
from the thick-line plague, and to show them how 
much feeling can be expressed within the limits of 
geometrical draughtsmanship. 

Turning from the illustrations to the subject-matter 
of the book, one admires the variety that can be 


and concrete. It is interesting to note the persistence 
of certain methods due to the Romans, and especially 
that of piercing the upper parts of piers or spandrels 
with subsidiary arches or with circular or oval holes. 
The object was no doubt partly to lighten weight and 
economise masonry, partly to allow passage for flood 
W'aters. It is to be seen in all the Roman bridges illus- 
trated ; in the Middle Ages in the huge arch at Ceret 
on the Spanish border, which the authors suggest was 
a copy of a previous Roman bridge — it certainly does not 
look mediaeval — and in the Pont d ’Avignon ; in the 
early seventeenth century at Toulouse, and again and 
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again in all the later work. We learn with surprise 
that the first use in France of a balustraded parapet 
was in the Pont de la Concorde, designed in 1772, 
and that it was there used not for its own sake but to 
harmonize with Gabriel’s treatment of the Place. The 
bridge of Clare College, Cambridge, was finished in 
1640, and that of St. John’s College in 1712, and it is 
unlikely that so natural a treatment was unknown or 
did not suggest itself to French architects. One can 


of its function and so rich in light and shade as to be 
one of the most impressive of human structures, and 
whatev'er is added beyond its primary need is in most 
cases a mere distraction and weakening of effect. A 
special character is given by the cutwaters, which 
clearly distinguish a bridge from a viaduct, an aqueduct 
or any other series of arches not subject to the pressure 
of running water on their bases. They are sometimes 
confined to the up-stream side, but are more generally 



The Bridge at Orthez. By Pierre Vignal 


only guess that they deliberately rejected it as too 
frivolous a finish for such a monumental structure as a 
bridge. It undoubtedly reduces the apparent weight 
over the crown of the arch, and in the Pont de la 
Concorde, which like Perronet’s other bridges suffers 
from excessive thinness at that point, the gain is 
questionable. 

Ornament, after all, adds little beauty or significance 
to a bridge. A succession of arches, whether monu- 
mentally similar, as in Waterloo Bridge, or var)dng in 
span and height under a curving roadway, as in the 
majority of mediaeval bridges, is so clearly expressive 


added down-stream as well, to prevent the formation 
of back eddies which may undermine the piers. In 
the Pont Valentre at Cahors the acutelv-pointed cut- 
waters are carried up 57 feet sheer without a moulding 
or a change of plane from water to parapet, where they 
form refuge recesses for foot passengers. Nothing 
could be nobler or more reasonable, nor could there 
be a more cogent argument in favour of directness in 
bridge design. As an interesting contrast, we have the 
bridge of St. Laurent at Chalon-sur-Saone, begun by 
the engineer Gauthey in 1776. Here the cutwaters 
start tapering as soon as they leave the water ; the 




Cahors. Pont Valentr^ (XIVth Century) Chalon-sur-Saone. Pont St. Laurent 

From a drawing by S. Chambeilain a drawing by L. C. Rosenberg 
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parapet is 37 feet up, and they are carried yet another 
22 feet higher to form four pairs of obelisks ! An 
ingenious conceit, but one that would grow tedious 
with repetition, and you feel that the man who devised 
it was at least as intent on expressing his personality 
as on building a bridge. Not that Gauthey is by any 


low bank to a high, and, like the old builders of the 
Elvet bridge at Durham, he faced it in the most direct 
manner, with a continuous gradient and progressively 
increasing arches. Note the refinement of curves in 
the planning of piers and abutments, designed to guide 
the flow of the stream along the lines of least resistance. 



The Bridge .\t .A.irvault. From a drawing by Louis C. Rosenberg 


means negligible as a bridge-builder ; four of his 
designs are given in this collection, and one of these, at 
Gueugnon on the Arroux, is on all counts the most 
interesting of the eighteenth-century bridges illus- 
trated. In the rest his scholarship is apt to “ stick 
out ” in the shape of urns, Greek frets, obelisks and 
other trimmings ; in this it is set to the task of re- 
fining and shaping the essential parts of the bridge. 
The problem was the uncommon one of rising from a 


and how these curves are carried up to die away 
imperceptibly in the soffits of the arches. The delicate 
problems of stereotomy involved, differing in every 
arch according to its size, are tackled with no apparent 
effort. Little wonder that the illustrators shrank from 
such a ticklish subject ; a photograph would have been 
interesting, to show how much or how little these 
refinements tell in execution. 

The longer one studies the great body of work 
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brought together within the covers of this book, the feels that if more w'as demanded in this direction it was 

more clearly it appears that the best, the most beautiful time to turn to other materials. 

and the most striking bridges are those designed by The book gives rise to another thought — that what 

men so intent upon building the best possible bridge has been done for France should surely be done for 

that they had no time or strength left for gestures, or England, even if on a less sumptuous scale. There 

for whispering, even to themselves, a hint of their own is plenty of material, but alas, it diminishes daily ! 

cleverness in bridge-design. Wherever such whispers Every year sees some fine bridge destroyed on 

are heard — and they are heard more than once towards account of the increase in volume and speed of our 

the end of the volume — the design suffers. It must road traffic, and there is none too much time for 

be admitted, too, that by the end of the eighteenth recording by measurement, photograph and sketch 

century Perronet had allowed science to master those that are left. Will not our Allied Societies 

rather than to serve him, and in his bridges at St. Die, combine to form such a record, each in its .^own 

Pont Ste. Maxence and in Paris had widened and district ? The standard has been set for them by 

flattened his arches and thinned their crowns to a point Messrs. Emerson and Gromort ; let them beat it if 

where stone masonry ceases to appear stable ; one they can. 


■ \ 

' ^ 



Bridge of Clak. Built 1608- 1611. From a drawing by L. C. Rosenberg 
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The Development of London and the Home Counties 

THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. 


By H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 


Resulting from the presentation to the Prime Minis- 
ter of a Memorandum on this subject, the following 
representative deputation attended before the Rt. Hon. 
Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Minister of Health, on 
Tuesday, March 23rd, 1926. 


Society. 

Town Planning Institute 

Town Planning Institute 

Town Planning Institute 

Institute of Transport 

Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association 

Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers 

The London Society . . 

The London Society . . 

The London Society . . 

Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association 

Metropolitan Public Gardens 
.Association. 

Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

R.I.B.A. and Roads Improve- 
ment Association. 

Roads Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society. 

Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society. 

London Playing Fields Society- 

National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. 

National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation. 

National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary 


Representative. 
Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie. 

Air. Thomas Adams. 
Mr. E. R. Abbott. 

Mr. W. H. Gaunt. 

Mr. Ewart G. Culpm. 

Mr. Edward Willis. 

Capt. G. S. C. Swinton. 
Air. Alaurice E. Webb. 
Air. Arthur Crow. 

The Earl of Aleath. 

Air. H. T. Tozer. 

Air. H. V. Lanchester. 

Air. W. R. Davidge. 

Alajor R. A. B. Smith. 

Sir Edgar Bonham Car- 
ter. 

Air. L. W. Chubb. 

Mr. F, R. Bush. 

Alajor C. P. Lovelock. 

Sir Arthur Crosfield, Bt. 

Lieut. -Col. K. Vaughan 
Alorgan, M.P. 

Air. .Alfred R. Potter. 


The speakers were introduced by Professor .Aber- 
crombie, who drew the Minister’s attention to the 
number of societies represented and the variety of 
aspects from which these looked at the problem of 
London’s expansion. He emphasised the view that 
present conditions demanded the study of a wide 
area. Mr. Thomas .Adams, who followed, referred 
to the degree of success achieved by Joint Town 
Planning Committees, and to his work at New York, 
which he thought presented more difficulties than 
might be expected in the case of London. Alderman 
Culpin mentioned that 2,000 acres were required 
for the normal annual increase in population and 


claimed it as desirable that this should be provided 
for in Garden Cities or Satellite Towns. Mr. W. R. 
Davidge, on behalf of the R.I.B.A., said that this body 
would be glad to help forward the preparation of a 
Regional plan, and mentioned that the scheme of 
arterial roads, considered visionary in 1913, had been 
in a large measure actually carried out. Mr. Lawrence 
Chubb dealt with the serious shortage in playing fields 
and playgrounds, mentioning that the L.C.C. could 
not meet half the applications it received. Small open 
spaces and squares, also, were being lost in redevelop- 
ment. There was a shortage of 15,000 acres, and the 
pressing need was for powers to purchase cheap land 
where it could be secured in advance of building 
development. 

The Minister, in reply, said that as the procedure 
advocated by the deputation was a conference of all 
the local authorities concerned, he should like first 
to be assured that this would lead to the end aimed at, 
namely an ordered scheme for development. Such a 
scheme, however sound, must affect districts un- 
equally, and each striving to protect its own interests, 
the result would be hindrance rather than help for 
such a colossal plan. While he himself was con- 
vinced of the advantages of such a scheme, it was quite 
another matter to persuade the local authorities whose 
willing assent was necessary to success. He would see 
whether a conference could be convened, but matters 
of policy were involved which would have to be in- 
vestigated first. He added that he was strongly in 
sympathy with any movement for securing open 
spaces in advance of development. These would not 
be thrown away whatever plans were finally adopted. 

In thanking the Minister for his reply. Professor 
.Abercrombie said that the various bodies had many 
ideas as to the ways and means of preparing such a 
plan which they would put forward in a memorandum. 

Note. — It will be seen that while Air. Neville 
Chamberlain was in complete sympathy with the views 
of the deputation — telling them, in fact, that they were 
preaching to the converted — he could not visualise 
a vast number of local bodies, some of them small 
rural councils, taking an equally advanced view, and 
could look for no serious action as likely to arise from 
a general conference — certainlv not for any enthusiasm 
in contributing to such a fund as would be needed to 
prepare a scheme on so large a scale. Of course it 
was not possible for him to hint at imposing a plan 
provided by any superior authority, a course too 
foreign to the traditions of our system of local govern- 
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ment ; but in some way the impression on the deputa- 
tion’s mind was that nothing short of this would bring 
about any speedy solution of the problem. Possibly 
the only hope for Greater London is a reconstruction 


of its mode of government on more logical lines. 
As things are at present the more vital interests of the 
majoritv of the controlling bodies within the area have 
but little relation to its development as a whole. 


Devonshire House Buildings 

BY CHARLES MARRIOTT 


For the layman, at any rate, one effect of the visit to 
the new buildings on the Devonshire House site on 
Saturday, 20 March, was to clear up any uncertainty 
in his mind as to whether the details of construction 
in architecture ought or ought not to be expressed in the 
elevations. In the light of the new Piccadilly Build- 
ing, designed by Messrs. Carrere and Hastings, of 
New York, and Professor C. H. Reilly, the answer 
seems clear enough : it depends upon the kind of con- 
struction. The expression is an artistic virtue exactlv 
so long as it happens as a natural consequence of the 
method of building. When the method is so radically 
altered that it ceases to be building as our forefathers 
understood the word the artistic virtue is to say so ; and 
it is because the Piccadilly Building says so more plainly 
than we have been used to that it strikes the layman 
as a fine piece of contemporary architecture. As nearly 
as may be the whole of the stone facing proclaims itself 
to be a protective and decorative skin,” bearing pretty 
much the same relation to the steel framework as the 
planking or plating to the ribs of a ship. 

This, one cannot help feeling, is a great step gained. 
In his remarks to the visitors, and in part explanation of 
the extraordinary rapidity of its erection , Professor Reilly 
said that the building had been not so much “ built ” 
as “ assembled.” He said it with some appearance of 
regret. But why ? Surely the time has come when we 
should take hold of machine production and construc- 
tion with both hands, and design accordingly. One 
would have said that what was the matter with a good 
manv recent buildings was that they pretended to be 
builtwhenthey were in fact assembled. The Piccadilly 
Building looks like the kind of labour that produced it, 
than which there can be no higher tribute to any work 
of art. It looks like it so frankly as to raise in acute 
form a minor question of ornament. The ornament on 
the Piccadilly Building is charming in itself ; a chasing 
or engraving of the surface at the right intervals with 
as little pretence, even in the Ionic capitals, of a struc- 
tural function as a trellised “ creeper ” on a wall ; but 
it does help to confirm the belief that Renaissance 
ornament presupposes mechanical production — from 
a good design, understood. IMinor variations which 
please in Gothic are a positive defect in it. The com- 
parison that comes to mind is that of the written page 
with the printed page. Each lends itself equally to 


“ design,” in spacing, balance and proportion ; but 
the irregularities which charm in the one are a nuisance 
in the other. Once put your money on precise regularity 
and exact repetition and the machine is the logical 
answer ; and the next step for architects in “ assem- 
bled ” buildings is surface decoration by mechanical 
means. 

But the Piccadilly Bv'ldlng, though it raises this 
question, does not rest upon its decoration. It rests 
upon the admirable proportions of the blocks of which 
it is composed and the logical rightness of their articu- 
lations in one commanding mass. No recent building 
that one can think of supports more strongly Mr. IMan- 
ning Robertson’s contention — in Laymen and the Xeii- 
Architecture — that the type of the modern great 
building is the Tibetan monastery. The disposition of 
the windows, satisfying the eye with the proportion 
of voids and solids, proclaims the nature of the interior 
accommodation. You see that, just as the stone “ skin ” 
is independent of deeper structure, so the internal 
economy can be adjusted without affecting the splendid 
proportions of the whole. Apart from all its other 
merits the Piccadilly Building leaves the exciting im- 
pression of having cleared the ground of past confu- 
sions in methods of building and pointed the way to the 
developments of the future. 

Possibly because it is further advanced it is the 
interior of the building for Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Sons, designed by Mr. .\rnold Mitchell, that 
makes the best impression. So far as the exterior 
is concerned it lines a thoroughfare simply and sen- 
sibly, though the treatment is somewhat heavv. 
Obviously", here, there was not the same opportunitv 
of site as with the Piccadilly Building. Obviously, too, 
the real ” meaning ” of the building is inside ; a place 
for comfort and expedition in business. From this 
point of view it is a triumphant success. Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell’s remarks to the visitors made one see the 
building in progress, in orderly economy with severe 
application to purpose. Both in the great banking 
hall, covering half an acre, and in the various offices 
the impression is that of perfect lighting and free- 
dom from distraction, and the composition of 
the whole from a simple unit of construction deter- 
mined by the supports is a delight to the methodical 
mind. 
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The Library 

Notes by Members of the Literatfre Committee ox 
Recext Acqltsitioxs. 

[These Notes are published icithout prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticismi\ 

ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By J. C. 
Shepherd, A.R.I.B.A., and G. A. Jellicoe. London; 
Ernest Benn, Ltd, Folio. 26 pp. 92 plates. 1925. 
£S 5s. net. 

This admirable work has been planned for the use of the 
architect rather than for the collector of picture books. Its aim 
is to give the reader a clear grasp of the idea behind the gardens 
described, rather than a series of pretty photographs of the 
details that adorn them. It is in this that it differs from some 
other works on the same subject that have preceded it, although 
it also has the additional justification of including many gar- 
dens that have not been adequately studied before. 

The 57 gardens selected, which are chronologically arranged, 
have been carefully surveyed and illustrated by excellent plans 
and sections rendered in a very simple and beautiful sule ; there 
are many good photographs with the points from which they 
are taken marked on the plans, which is a very practical idea. 
The historical introduction and notes on the gardens are 
decorated with charming sketches. G. B. T. 

BERTR. 4 .M GROSVENOR GOODHUE, Architect and 
Master of many Arts. The text by Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Ralph Adams Cram, George Ellery Hale, Lee 
Lawrie, C. Howard Walker and Charles Harris Whitaker. 
Published by the American Institute of Architects, Inc., 
New York City, 1925. £6 los. 

sumptuous large folio volume containing a large number 
of illustrations from drawings in pen, pencil and water- 
colour, and photographs of this artist’s delightful work, archi- 
tecture, decoration, carving, sculpture, illumination, magazine 
covers and book plates, etc. L. A. 

DIE SCHO.NE H.AUSTURE .\M NIEDERRHEIN UND 
IM BERGISCHEN L.A.ND. With a preface by Prof. P. 
Klotzbach, B.D..^. Sm. fo. Elberfeld, 1925. £1. 

A collection of photographs of a large number of entrance 
doorways from the Lower Rhineland, chiefly of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. I’he fanlights are, many of 
them, particularly charming. I'here is no text. 

A. H. -M. 

DALM.ATIENS .YRCHITEKTUR UND PLASTIK. By 
Cirillo Al . Ivekovic. Vols. VI.-VIII, Fo. Vienna [1926.] 
£6. [.Vnton Schroll and Co., Vienna.] 

This book is the conclu.sion of a very exhaustive study of 
architecture in Dalmatia, profusely illustrated with photo- 
giaphs; a most interesting study showing the gradual 
development of Roman architecture at a distance from the 
centre. C. E. S. 

-MODER.N THEATRES. By Irving Pichel. 

In this book Mr. Pichel states the principles underlving the 
construction of an ideal stage and the relation of the audi- 
torium to it, based on analyses of theatres that hare been 
constructed to serve the needs of American “ community 
centres ” and “ little theatre ” groups as well as the large citv 
with its commercial playhouse. It sketches briefly the 
historical traditions of theatre building and has chapters on 
stage plans, provision for backstage workers, stage equipment, 
lighting, machinery and stage fittings. There are many illus- 
trations, ranging from the Teatro Farnese at Palma and the 
Elizabethan stage to the most modern theatres in America 
and other countries. C. C. V. 


PICTURESQUE PALESTINE. By Karl Grdber. [Jar- 
rolds and Co., London, 1925.] 25s. 

This book is the fourth volume of the Orbis Terrarum 
Series, and is devoted to Palestine, Arabia and Syria. The 
first too photographic reproductions illustrate Jerusalem, and 
the book contains altogether over 300 pictures. The photo- 
graphs are well chosen and are beautifully reproduced. To 
turn the pages is a continual spur to the imagination, and gives 
a very full idea of the successive cultures and religious influ- 
ences from the Roman and the Early Christian times as repre- 
sented by their buildings. 

It is not Herr Grober’s fault that so little remains of the 
ancient Hebrew buildings ; one must still be content with 
descriptions from the Bible and Josephus to picture Jerusalem 
in all her glory, but this book will help to convey, to those who 
have not visited Palestine, the wealth of architectural beauty 
which exists. The letterpress, consisting of a dozen pages, is, 
of course, entirely inadequate, although within the narrow 
compass of 12 pages there is crowded as much information as is 
possible. J. E. Y. 

MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. Ange-Jacques Gabriel. 
(169S-1782). By H. Bartle Cox. So. London, 1926. 
los. 6d. 

The name of Gabriel is rightly included in VIessrs. Benn’s 
series of blasters of Architecture, and this welcome work is 
illustrated by the usual well produced plates. The introduc- 
tion insists more on the setting than the man : perhaps the 
author need not be quite so much afraid that the publication 
of this book will lead to a “ stvle Gabriel ” in Conduit Street. 

H. C. H. 

ANCIENT COTSWOLD CHURCHES. By Ulric Daubeny . 
40. Cheltenham. 25s. [Ed. J. Burrow and Co., 
Cheltenham], 1921. 

This is a book covering a field which is perhaps not very 
well known. It begins with a glossary and introduction. The 
district is divided and methodically described in the following 
eleven chapters. 

The book is nicely illustrated with photographs and sketches 
and a few plans of the more important churches. C. S. 

SOME EARLY AND LATER HOUSES OF PITY, By 
J. M. Hobson, M.D., B.Sc. 80. Routledge, 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Hobson’s book is really a history of the Whitgift Hospital 
at Croydon, and of its younger sister, Trinity (or Abbot’s) 
Hospital, at Guildford, but in tracing the origin of these post- 
Reformation foundations from the Leper Houses and Alonastic 
institutions of the Middle .Ages, he has allowed himself to be 
inveigled into a survey, county by county, of similar houses in 
England. He has achieved his first object very well, but his 
second thoughts have produced work which is too sketchy to 
be of verv much value. 

The histories of the two hospitals that the author really 
knows, and the descriptions of their treasures, are admirable, 
and the details of the building of AVhitgift Hospital, taken from 
letters written bv the Rev . Samuel F\nch (who seemed to have 
been a kind of Parson-Clerk-of- Works) to .Archbishop Whitgift 
and his Steward, are most interesting, and shed a flood of light 
on the building methods of the period. 

G B. T. 

ELEMENT.ARY GUIDE TO REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
By Albert Lakeman. 8vo. Lond. 1925. 2s. [Concrete 

Publications, Ltd.] 

This is a useful little book for beginners, possibly for others, 
and contains much useful information. Clearly written and 
well illustrated. C. S. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 1924. 

Book of Proceedings. 

Amongst the numerous letters expressing apprecia- 
tion of the value of the work of the Educational Con- 
gress, the following has been received from Professor 
Emerson, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
{Hon. Corr. H .): — 

Jlussmhii^ttts Institute of Technology , 
Department of Architecture, 

491 Boylston Street, Boston. 

8 March 1926. 

Dear AIr. AIacAlister, — I wish to take an early 
opportunity to make my acknowledgments to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the care and 
thoroughness that went into the production of their 
Proceedings of the International Congress on Archi- 
tectural Education. The material itself as a matter of 
record is of the greatest interest and value ; the com- 
parative tables are most instructive and helpful ; in 
fact, the entire volume contains much that may be of 
the greatest value to the schools of architecture in any 
country. 

My memory of the many hospitalities and courtesies 
received at that time is still fresh and pleasant, and this 
reminder of those days and the chance to compare 
notes with fellow architects from other countries is 
most refreshing and stimulating. 

Please express my thanks and appreciation to those 
whose efforts are responsible for this most satisfactory 
result. — Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Wm. E.merson. 

Correspondence 

THE WIDENING OF RO.ADS. 

The Arts Club, 

40 Dover Street. 

24 March 1926. 

The Editor, Journ.al R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — While strolling along the country roads 
it has often occurred to me that where the widening of 
these is found necessarv it might be carried out in the 
following manner. 

The whole of the roadway should be reserved for 
vehicular traffic, and new footpaths (frequentlv one 
only would be required) formed behind the existing 
hedges or fences, which would not need to be dis- 
turbed and which w ould screen the wayfarer from the 
dust of the passing traffic. 

How pleasant if the trees and hedges which border 
the roadsides, and which are so often ruthlessly cut 
down, could remain. 

A great deal of labour in levelling, felling of trees and 
uprooting hedges would be saved, and in many cases 


a simple cinder footpath inside the hedges would 
suffice. 

The cost of widening the roads in the way I suggest 
would be cheaper, and some natural beauties of the 
countrvside happily would be preserved. 

No doubt this idea is in the minds of our tow n and 
countrv planning experts, but as I have not seen it 
referred to I give it for what it is worth. — Yours faith- 
fully. Frank W. Simon [F.l. 


JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 

London Congress, 5 to 10 July 1926. 

S'r Henry Tanner. C B. [F], wiites with reeard to the 
forthcoming Jubilee of the Royal Sanitary Institute : — 

“ This year is the Jubilee of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
it having been founded in the year following the passing of 
the Public Health Act of 1875 for the purpose of forward- 
ing the objects arrived at in that .Act and generally for the 
advancement of sanitary science. 

“The Institute is a composite body, its membership 
including medical men, engineers, architects, municipal 
officers and others interested in its objects, and among 
those who took part in its foundation were many architects 
among whom were Sir Arthur Blomfield, Professor Hayter 
Lewis, Professor Roger Smith, etc., and we still have many 
architects as members. The profession is always repre- 
sented on the Council. It is, however, regretted that ar- 
chitects are not coming forward in the numbers they for- 
merly did to take part in the important work carried on by 
the Institute, and as Chairman of the Council the occasion 
of the Jubilee appeared to me to offer a good opportunity 
to appeal to members of the Institute to join us and help 
forward the work of sanitary science and hygiene. 

“ It may be urged that sanitary science as applied to 
buildings has become more or less standardised, and pro- 
gress has been less marked in recent years ; it is neverthe- 
less important that the Royal Sanitary Institute should have 
the active support and co-operation of architects and sur- 
veyors in its work. Especially is this the case because the 
Institute becomes increasingly responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the examination of candidates desirous of en- 
tering the Public Health Service, which deals largelv with 
buildings and subjects allied thereto, and the consequent 
granting of certificates to those who pass the requisite 
standards.” 

pamphlet has been issued which states the objects 
and werk of the Institute to mark its Jubilee. 


WATERLOO BRTDGE. 

The Editor wishes to correct a statement (given on 
the authority of The Times) in the Journal of 20 Alarch 
1926, which he now finds to be misleading. 

It was not the Royal Fine .Art Commission who 
suggested to the Prime Minister that the future of 
Waterloo Bridge was a matter of national and not 
merely metropolitan interest, or that any action in the 
matter should be by way of a Parliamentary Bill. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 

.•\t a Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British .Urchitects, on the 29th March, Professor 
Ragnar Ostberg (Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the R.I.B..\.), of Stockholm, was elected by the 
members and his name will be submitted to His 
iMajesty the King as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
IMedal for Architecture for the year 1926. 

In the event of His Majesty graciously signifying 
his approval of the .\ward, the Aledal will be presented 
to Professor Ragnar Ostberg at the Banquet of the 
R.I.B..\. on the 17th June. 

The Medal was presented last year to Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

THE G.\RDEX CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCI.UTION. 

Hou.'ING axo Town Pi.txxix • Tour. 

Th ' spring tour of this .Association will be a visit to 
the West of England, comprising the cities of Oxford, 
Bath, Bristol, Cardiff and South Wales. The tour will 
be personally conducted by arrangement with the Corpora- 
tions of the Cities concerned, and representatives of the 
cities will accompany the party on each series of visits. 

The tour has been planned specially to meet the needs 
of members of local authorities, architects and social 
workers interested in housing and town planning reform 
as well as members of the Association, and it is suggested 
that local authorities might consider sending one or two 
of their members and officials with the party. The 
tour will last from t6 .April to 23 .April. .Arrangements 
can be made for sections only of the tour to be taken, but 
it is hoped that members joining the party will Uo so for 
the whole tour. 

Full particulars of the itinerary, cost, etc., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning .Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W C,i, 

Obituary 

JOHN WA'NNE [T.] {Retired). 

The death occurred on 15 March of Mr. John Wynne, 
who was in his 84th year. 

Air, Wynne was the son of the late Rev, John \A\Tine, 
of the Alethodist New Connexion, and was educated at 
the Dudley Grammar School. He was articled to Messrs. 
Speakman and Charlesworth, architects, Manchester ; 
afterwards for three and a half years he was principal 
assistant to the late Joseph S. Crowther, the eminent 
church architect. 

Air. Wynne commenced practice in Alanchester in 
February 1871, and continued there until his retirement 
in 1Q15. Fie was elected Associate in 1875, and Fellow in 
1878. 

While in Alanchester his work consisted of high-class 
shop and dwelling-house property, villas, chapels, ware- 
houses, cold-air stores, stabling, etc. His knowledge of 
construction enabled him to undertake many difficult 
alterations. Air. Wemne was a past member of the AIoss- 
side (Alanchester) E)istrict Council, where he was Chair- 


man of the Sewage, Highways, and Health Committees’ 
and more recently of the Alanchester City Council, where 
he did good work on the Baths, Rivers, Parks and Libraries 
Committees, etc. 

He was Chairman of the South Alanchester Liberal 
.Association, and President of the South Alanchester 
section of the Alanchester and Salford Evangelical Free 
Church Council. 


NOTES FROAI THE AHNUTES OF COUNCIL. 

15 March 1926. 

The L.wv of .Axciext Lights and E.aseviexts. 

The Council approved the outline of a proposed Bill to 
amend the law relating to the right to light by providing 
for the arbitration of claims, and to limit the acquirement 
of other easements, and authorised the representatives of 
the Practice Standing Committee of the R.LB..A., in con- 
junction with the representatives of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, to submit the proposals to the Law Society and 
discuss them with the latter body. 

Bye-Law 25. 

The Pri\y Council have approved amendments to 
Bye-Law 25 by an Order dated 5 February 1926. The 
amendments relate to a procedure governing the sus- 
pension of a member. 

Special Election to the Fellowship. 

Under the provisions of Bye-Law 12 the following 
architects were elected Fellows of the R.LB..A. : — 

Sir George Washington Browne, P.R.S.A. (Edin- 
burgh). 

Air. Walter Hindes Godfrey, F.S.A. (London). • 
Air. Harry Smith Fairhurst, A.R.I.B.A. (Alan- 
chester). 

The late AIr. H. L. P.aterson, 

The Council passed a special resolution of sympathy 
with the relatnes of the late Air. H. L. Paterson, President 
of the Sheffield, South A’orkshire and District Society of 
.Architects and Surveyors, whose sudden death had de- 
prived the Council of his \aluable sertices and his much 
esteemed personality. 

Retired Fei.lowship. 

Air. W. Lister Newcombe (elected Fellow 1880) was 
transferred to the Class of Retired Fellows. 

Resignations. 

The resignations of Air. Sydney Searle (Associate! and 
Air. .Arthur Davies (Licentiate) were accepted with regret. 

Studentship R.LB..A. 

The following Probationers were elected Students of 
the R.I.B.A. 

Bostock, Robert, Sparshold Alanor, near Winchester 
(Special Exemption granted by Schools Committee). 
Bryce, William Theodore Percival, Farmfield, Penicuik, 
Alidlothian, Glasgow School of .Architecture. 

Dark, Frank William, 45, Hornsey Rise, N.19, Northern 
Polytechnic. 

Dobie, William, Harrower Glen, Braehead, O.xton, Birken- 
head, Lmiversity of Liverpool. 

Kendall, Henry, 32, St. Stephen’s Gardens, St. Alargaret’s- 
on-Thames, University of London. 
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Lubyuski, Norman Francis, Strathmore Avenue, Camps 
Bay, S. Africa, Intermediate Examination, Cape 
Town. 

Saunders, Dyce Chalmers, The Architectural Association 
34, Bedford Square, W.C.i, Architectural Associa- 
tion. 

Smail, David Ian Hay, c d Walgate and Elsworth, Mil- 
liards Chambers, Church Square, Cape Town, Inter- 
mediate Examination, Cape Town. 

Watson, John, 7, Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, Glasgow School of Architecture. 


CONFERENCE ON HOUSING AND TOWN- 
PLANNING AT VIENNA. 

An international town planning Conference will be held 
in September this year at Vienna in accordance with the 
decisions taken at the Conferences at Amsterdam (1924) 
and New York (1925I, and in response to the invitations 
of the Mayor and City Council of Vienna, supported by 
the Austrian Government and the Austrian housing and 
town-planning organisations. 

The principal subjects for discussion will be 

(^) Examination of the conditions of land tenure in 
each country and of how far they permit practical results 
respecting town and regional planning 

(b) The rational distribution of cottage and tenement 
houses. 

Vienna preserves much interest from the point of view 
of town planning and housing. It is the centre of an im- 
portant region and has the status not only of a city but of 
a state of the Austrian Republic. The city has had a zon- 
ing plan since 1893 and a general plan since 1894. It has 
its large belt of forest and meadow land amounting in all 
to 11,000 acres. A new town planning scheme is being 
prepared for the large town area on the left bank of the 
Danube. 

There will be exhibition dealing with the subjects to be 
discussed. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Organsirg 
Secretary, International Federation, etc., 3 Gray’s Inn 
Place, W.C.I. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, May 1926. 

The centres for this Examination will be London 
and Manchester. At both centres the Examination 
will be held from zSth May to ist June 1926, inclusive. 

At the London centre the Oral Examination will be 
held on Thursday. 3rd June, and at the Manchester 
centre on Wednesday, 2nd June. 

R.I.B.A. PROBLEM IN DESIGN NO. XC. 

.L Desigx for -A Concert H.all. 

The attention of students who intend to submit draw- 
ings in answer to Problem in Design No. XC, a C.oncert 
Hall, is drawn to the fact that thev may, if they so desire, 
submit by 'he 30?/; O-ctoher 1926, a sketch design for this 
subject for preliminary criticism. 


Notices 

THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 19 April 1926, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on Monday, 29 March 1926 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. •• 

To read the following paper : " The Co-operation of 
Architect and Craftsman,” by Mr. Gilbert Bayes a d Mr. 
Laurence Turner, F.S.A. 

R.I.B.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

Members are requested to note that at the General 
Meeting on Monday, 17 May 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel [F.], will read a paper on " The Work 
of the late Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A. ’ 

EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS. 

Lecture by Mr. F. Inigo Thom.as. 

The Exhibition of Garden Design (Drawings, Plans, 
Water Colours and Photographs) now being held in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, will be open daily from 10 am. to 
7 p.m. (Saturday 5 p.m.) until Wednesday, 21 April 1926 
(inclusite). In connection with the Exhibition, a lecture 
on ” Gardens ” will be given in the Galleries by Mr. F. 
Inigo Thomas on Wednesday, 14 April 1926, at 5 p.m. 

OLD BRIDGES OF FIL\NCE. 

Exhibition of Dr.awings .^t the R.I.B.A. 

Through the kindness of Professor Emerson (Hon. 
Corresponding Member) and Monsieur Gromort, authors 
of the recently published book on the Old Bridges of 
F' ranee, an exhibition will be held in the Institute Galleries 
of the originals of the illustrations of this book. Professor 
Emerson is lending the water-colours by the late Pierre 
Vignal, and a selection from the pencil sketches of Messrs. 
Rosenberg and Chamberlain, and of the measured draw- 
ings. Madame Vignal is lending a selection from her 
husband’s water-colours of other subjects. The exhi- 
bition will berpenedat 3 p m on Thursday, 22 April, and 
re main open daily between the hours of 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays 5 p.m.) until Saturday, 15 IMay. 

BRITISH .ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE. 

LONDON, 1926. 

The .Annual Conference of British .Architects will take 
place in London from 14 June to 19 June (inclusive). 

.All Members of the R.I.B..A., the .Architectural .Associa- 
tion, and the .Allied Societies in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Overseas are invited to take part in the Conference. 

It is hoped that many ladies will be present, as guests 
of members, at all the events contained in the programme. 

Members are particularly reauested to make a note of 
the date (14 and if) June), and to keep themselves free Irom 
other engagements. 

.A complete programme with full particulars will be 
issued in the near futuie to all the members of the bodies 
mentioned above. 
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ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.i, at a fee 
of £2 2S. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. Mc.Mthur 
Butler at that address. 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRN.\L. An increase in the income derived from such 
adv'ertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JouRN.^tL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 

It has been ■customary for many years past for the 
Secretary of the Institute to send an invitation to 
members to attend the biennial Building Exhibitions at 
Olympia. Through the kindness of the Director, Mr. 
H. Greville Montgomery (Hon. A.R.I.B.A.), each of 
these invitations has hitherto carried the sum of is. as a 
contribution to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. For 
this year, Mr. Montgomery has kindly promised not only 
to give the is., but to double the amount raised. The 
Exhiibition is open from 14 April to 28 April inclusive. 

It is hoped that members of the Institute will use the 
tickets that have already been sent to them. 

A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL 
INSURANCE. 

Sickness insurance to be complete must ensure a 
provision in the event of a permanent breakdown in 
health. A temporary illness may be costly, but a per- 
manent and protracted illness may have crippling effects. 

The A.B.S. recommend to architects an attractive 
policy covering all sickness and all accidents, which cannot 
be discontinued by' the company before the agreed age, 
provided the policy conditions are complied with. Dis- 
ablement benefits are payable from the first day of in- 
capacity and continue as long as disablement lasts. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.B.S.. 
9 Conduit Street, W. Telephone, Mayfair 434. 


Competitions 

DO\VNH.\M M.LRKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
CO.MPETITION. 

Members of the Roy-al Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance w'ith the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


PROPOSED NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
WARLEY, OLDBURY. 

The Urban District Council of Oldbury, proposing to 
erect new' elementary schools, invite architects resident in 
the United Kingdom to submit designs for same in com- 
petition. Premiums of £200, Tio° and £50 are offered. 
Assessor : Mr. W. S. Skinner [F.]. Designs to be sent in 
by 21 May 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, Oldbury, Worcs., 
by' depositing £2 2s. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION : 

PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F. R.I.B.A. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tects competing must be established in priv'ate practice. 
Assessor, Mr. T. R. Milbum [F.]. Last day for questions 
8 March 1926. Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 May 1926. Premiums, £200, £100 and £75. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, by depositing £i is. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES : CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F. R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F. R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hali. 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition wih 
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be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theii 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, foi 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Bumet, A.R-A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 

The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
New and Enlarged Premlses. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Air. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 

ASSTS'IAXC’E t)FFERED 

Licen'iiati' ofters tenipnrary assist. nice Mith the preparation of 
quantities or iiieasuriiii;-up. etc. London or South — --Vpply 
Box 1936, c o The Secretary, R.I B 9, Conduit Street, London, 
W.I. 

MESSRS ALLDJO J.WMIESOX lX AKNOTT 
Ihe present partners, Ernest Auldjo Janiiesoii, E R I B A . and 
James A Ariiott, F R.I B A , who ha\e carriftl tai lnisine>'j as 
architects fur the past hiteen A ears under the firm name ol Sydney 
Mitchell \ Wilson, haA e decided, to carry uii busine'-s under the liriii 
name of Auldio Jamieson X' -\mott instead, from 20 March 1926. 
It is requested that all correspondence should he aildressed after 
that date to .Messrs. Auldjo Jaiuiesun A .Arnoti, .Architects, 13, 
Voimg Street, Edinburgh. 


DISSOLUTION' OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The partnership between Mr. C Murray Hennell, I S 1 . and 
Mr. C. H. James, A.R LB .A , has been dFsolyed. Mr. Hennell and 
Mr. James are practising separately it is, Gower Street, l.ondon, 

W.C.i. 

OFFICE ACCO.M.MODATIOX. 

A FiR.M of Architects m .Manchester offers a ^share ot .1 fully 
equipped suite of offices with clerical and telephone serci'e 
To a young, thoroughl}’- qualified and ambitious .Associate ot the 
Institute, with some local interests, an opportunity is oftered to 
build up a connection upon economical terms. W'hile neither a 
salaried post, nor a partnership in any form is intended, a suitable 
man might reckon upon a limited amount of work being put in his 
wav, with the possibility 01 a reversionaiy interest in an cild-estab- 
lished practice. — Apply Box 2530, c/u The Secretary, R LB .A., 9, 
Conduit Street, London, W i. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

.Architect, .A.R.I.B.A. Partnership wanted m I.oiiduii or near. 
Small capital available. — Reply Box 1122, co The Secretary, 
R LB. .A , (9, Conduit Street, W.i. 

ROOM TO LET 

F.R.I B..A. has large room to let in Raymond Buildings, bS=s 
per annum, including clemmg ami lighting, share ot telephone and 
assistant can be arranged. — Apply Box 2256, c o The Secretary, 
R.I.B..A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

MR. BRIGHT FRASER r-4 ] 

.Mr Bright Fr.aser (4/ has been appointed .\rchitect to the 
Shanghai Land Investuient Co., Ltd , 28, Tinkee Road, Shanghai, 
China, and would be pleased to receive catalogues 


Minutes XI 

Session 1925-26. 

At a Special Geneial Aleeting, held on Monday, 29 March 
1926, at 8 p.m.. Major Harry Barnes, Vice-President, in the 
chair. The attendance book was signed by 7 Fellows (in- 
cluding 5 members of the Council), 3 .Associates (including 
I merr.ber of the Council) and i Licentiate. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 
Monday, 14 December 1925, having been published in the 
JouRN.AL, were taken as read, confirmed and signed by the 
Chairman. 

The Chairman announced the object of the meeting, viz. ; 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was Resolved by acclama- 
tion that, subject to His Alajesty’s gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Aledal for the promotion of .Architecture be 
presented this year to 

Professor R.agnwr Ostberg (Hon. Corr Member), of 
Stockholm, 

in recognition of the merit of his work as an architect. 

The Special General Aleeting then terminated. 

.At the Eleventh General Aleeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Alonday, 29 Alarch 1926, immediately 
after the Special General Aleeting above recorded, and simi- 
larly constituted, the Alinutes of the Tenth General Aleeting 
held on Alonday, 15 Alarch 1926, ha\ing been published 
in the Journwl, were taken as read, confirmed and signed by 
the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

John Wynne, elected Associate 1875, Fellow 187S, and 
transferred to list of Retired Fellows in 1921, 
and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for his 
loss be entered on the Alinutes and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be conveved to his relatives. 

T. he following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under By-law 10 : 
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AS FELLOWS (lo) 

Livock ; Stanley Gage [ A . 1910]. 

Milburn : Stanley Wayman, M.C. [.J. IQ13], Sunderland. 

Milbcrn ; W1LL1.AM, JUNR., B.Sc., F.S.I. [A. 1910], Sunder- 
land. 

Moore : M.ajor Frederick William, D.S.O., M.C. [A. 
1912], Bradford. 

Phillips : Rees [A. 1913]- 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under Section 

IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 

Beckwith ; Henry Langton, F.S.L, Liverpool. 

Chadwick ; Major John, T.D., Bletchley. 

F.aunch ; Frederick George, Ilford. 

Waddington ; Frederick Turner, Blackpool. 

Walsh : Joseph Frederick, F.S.L, Halifax. 

AS ASSOCIATES (33) 

Blizzard ; Henry George [Special], Welwyn Garden City. 

Brookfield : George Piers, B.Litt.Oxon., B.Sc. (in Architec- 
ture), of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
[Exempted from Final Examination], Paris. 

Burton : John [Special], Stoke-on-Trent. 

Castellino : Sylvester Joseph Trinity D’Souza [Special], 
Poona, India. 

Coo.MBES : Robert Edwin Montague [Final], Cardiff. 

Cooper ; William Rfginald Roydon [Special], Shrewsbury. 

Currie : Murdoch [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Glasgow. 

Dann : Clifford Hor-ACE [Final], Norwich. 

Doyle : Stanley Hodgson [Special], Leeds. 

Gray : Charles Clare [Final]. Walsall. 

Green : Christopher, B .\.Oxon. [Final]. 

Green : Ralston Tilsley [Final]. 

Harley : Thomas [Final], Dunfermline. 

Kemp : Cecil George [Special] Welwt-n Garden City. 

Kimber : Charles Frank, M.C. [Special], Colchester. 

Lipson ; Samuel [Final], Glasgow. 

McKewan ; Arthur M.alcolm [Final], Birmingham. 

Messent ; Claude John Wilson [Final], Norwich. 

Moore ; John Robert [Special], 

Palmer ; Philip Evan.s [Special]. 

Paramor ; Frank Willi.am [Final]. 

Pashen : John Herbert [Special], We\ mouth. 

P.ATKER : Purushottam Mukund [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examinatior^ in 
Professional Practice], Bombay, India. 

PousHKiNE : Barb.ara [Passed five years’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination m Professional 
Practice] . 

Rowse : Eric Anthony Ambrose [Special] . 

Simpson : Douglas James [Final], Bristol. 

Thomas ; Bryan William Rylands [Passed five years’ course 
at Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Cardiff. 

Vine ; Ronald Owen [Final]. 

W.ATSON : Edwin [Final], Birmingham. 


Welsh : Oliver Martin [Passed five years’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice]. 

Wilde : George [Final], Bolton. 

WiLFORD : Charles Edmund [Special], Leicester. 

Winter : Percy Harold, P.A.S.I. [Special]. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (i) 

B.atsford : Harry. 

The proceedings closed and the meeting terminated at 8.10 
D.m. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.i. 

Contributions. 

The contribution for men is is. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women is. id., qd. of which 
is payable by the employer. 

Ordinary Benefits (Health Insura.nxe) . 

Sickness Benefit. — Men, after 26 contributions hav6 been 
piid, gs, weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit. — Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

.Maternity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

Additional Benefits (Health Insurance). 

The recent valuation of the Society’s assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 ; 

Sickness Benefit. — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and igs. for women. 

Disablement Benefit. — Increased to ns. per week for both men 
and women 

Maternity Benefit. — Increased to 543. 

Special Benefits. — Grants made to members entitled to “ addi- 
tional benefits ” for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary . 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BW., and crossed. 

1 1 is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1926 : loth, 24th April ; 8th, 
22nd May ; 12th, 26th June ; 17th July ; 14th August ; i8th 
September ; i6th October. 

THE \RDE\' PRFsS 
si SiMFORD sFRELF 
LONDON’, S.E.I 
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Report of theCouncil for the Official Year 1925-1926 

S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report, the Council have held 12 meetings. 

The following Boards and Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time 
to time on the matters referred to them : — 


Architects’ and Builders’ Consultation Board. 
Board of Architectural Education. 

British Architects’ Conference Executive Committee. 
Competitions Committee. 

Conditions of Contract Committee. 

Executive Committee. 

Finance and House Committee. 

London Building Acts Committee. 

Premises Committee. 


Registration Committee. 

R.I.B.A. Exhibition Joint Committee. 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. 

Selection and General Purposes Committee. 
Sessional Papers Committee. 

Street Architecture Jury. 

Thames Bridges Conference. 

Town Planning and Housing Committee. 


Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees, so far as they are available for publication, are 
embodied in this Report. 

Mr. Leonard deepest regret that the Council have to record the loss during the past year of 

Stokes, Past- another distinguished Past-President. Mr. Leonard Stokes had for many years made a 
President. heroic struggle against ill-health. His many services to the Royal Institute and to the 
profession, as a member of Council, a Vice-President, and as President in the years 1910-1912, when 
he presided over the Town Planning Conference and initiated the movement towards unification which 


has recently been completed, will 

Obituary. The losses by death 

Honorary Fellows. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Lever- 
hulme. 

TheRt.Hon.ViscountMilner.K.G., 
P.C.. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Hon. 
D.C.L.O.xon.,LL.D.Cantab. 
Honorary Associates. 

Leslie : Colonel Francis Seymour. 
Thornycroft : Sir William Hamo, 
R.A. 

Honorary Corresponding Members. 
Barber ; Donn (America). 

Boni : Commendatore Giacomo 
(Italy). 

Homolie : Jean Theophile, Litt.D. 

Cantab. (France). 

Nordhagen : Professor Olaf (Nor- 
way). 


long be remembered, 
have been as follows : — 
Fellows. 

Ashworth : Charles Herbert. 
Benwell : John Wayland. 
Brown : William Lobin Trant. 
Calvert : Rhodes. 

Cowdell : William Morton. 
Daubney : Charles Archibald. 
Forbes : James. 

Fry : Lt.-Col. Peter George. 
Gale : Ernest Sewell. 

Gardner ; Alexander. 
Gill-Knight : John Albert. 
Harrison : W^illiam Henry. 
Howell : Albert. 

Ingelow : Benjamin. 

Kennard ; John Harold. 
Paterson : Henrt' Leslie. 
Pearson ; Harry Dighton. 


Fellows — font. 

Spoor : Stanley Miles. 

Stokes : Leonard Aloysius Scott. 
Thomas ; Richard Wellings. 
Westwick ; Louis Alfred. 
Wratten : Edmund Livingstone. 
Wylson : Oswald Cane. 

Young : Robert Magill. 

Retired Fellows. 

Jerman : James. 

Plummer : Arthur Benjamin. 
Ross : Alexander. 

Samson : Charles Henry. 
Sheffield : Henry Needham. 
Smith ; Stephen Ernest. 

Tarring ; Frederick William, 
Wynne : John. 


M 2 
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Retired Members, S.A. 

Greatbach : Daniel Westwood. 
Newson : Charles. 

Associates. 

Chapman : Henry. 

Jago : Ernest Thomas. 

Phibbs : Harry. 

Protheroe : Frank. 

Wood : Walter Bryan. 


Licentiates. 

Algar : Albert Edmund. 
Barron : Miles. 

Calvert : Vere. 

Davies : David. 

France ; James Harold. 

Garlick : Edward. 

Garrood ; Thomas ^lerrison. 
Haslewood : Koel Alfred Fitz- 
herbert. 


Licentiates — cont. 

Jones : Rowland Lloyd. 
Margetts : William Thomas. 
Mercer : Charles Edward. 
Messervy : Charles. 

Robertson : Alan Keith. 

Stains : Leonard Robert. 
Thomson : Alexander Caldwell. 
Walker : Fred 


Membership. The following table shows the present membership of the Royal Institute, compared with 
the preceding five years : — 



Fellows. 

Associates. 

Licentiates. 

Hon. Fellows. Hon. Associates. 

H.C.M. 

Ret. F.’s 

ig2i .. 

969 

2,032 

1.537 

12 

45 

41 

43 

1922 

969 

2,214 

1.487 

12 

45 

38 

45 

192.^ .. 

964 

2,3*^ 

1 ,408 

10 

54 

45 

47 

1924 .. 

970 


1,364 

I 1 

54 

38 

55 

1Q25 .. 

i.iSz 

-,319 

1,965 

10 

65 

43 

5^ 

1926 


^>390 

2,21 1 

9 

.78 

5° 

47 




Subscribers. 

Students. 

Probationers. 





1926 

14 

570 

1,606 




During the official year since the last Annual General Aleeting, 183 Fellows, 138 Associates, and 392 Licen- 
tiates have been admitted, as against 228 Fellows, 42 Associates and 650 Licentiates in the previous year. 

Of the 1,338 Fellows whose names appear in the current Kalendar, 512, or 38 per cent., were elected 
from the Associate Class ; 243, or 18 per cent., were elected from the Licentiate Class after examination ; 
319, or 24 per cent., were elected without examination, under the conditions which existed before the 
grant of the Charter of 1909 ; 242, or 18 per cent., were admitted under the Charter of 1925, and 22, or 
less than i per cent., were elected by the Council under Clause 2 of the Charter of 1909. 

Of the 2,390 members of the Associate Class, 1,256, or 52 per cent., have been elected since the 
date of the Armistice. Of the 2,211 Licentiates, 1,223, 55 cent., were admitted under the Charter 

of 1909, and 988, or 45 per cent., under the Charter of 1925. 

The 12 months just ended have witnessed the completion of the process of amalgamation of 
the Royal Institute and the Society of Architects. The members of the Society have 
practically all entered the appropriate Classes. 220 of the Fellows of the Society have become 
Fellows of the R.LB..\., 967 of the members of the Society have become Licentiates, 270 
Licentiates of the Society have become Students and 92 Students have become Probationers. 13 of the 
Honorary Members of the Society have become Hon. Associates. Since their transfer 30 Licentiates 
(ex-members of the Society) have been elected Fellows after passing the required examination, and 10 have 
been elected Fellows under the provisions of the Supplemental Charter, 1925, Section 4, Clause C (ii.). 
loi Students (ex-Licentiates of the Society) have become Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. on attaining the 
required qualifications, 32 Licentiates (ex-members of the Society) who held their qualification by examina- 
tion, have passed the required examination and have been elected Associates. 

The Council desire to express to the ex-members of the Society generally and to the Council and staff 
6f the Society in particular their sincere appreciation of the spirit which has animated them during the 
whole course of the amalgamation proceedings which culminated in the handing over to the Royal 
Institute of the whole of the valuable assets of the Society. 

The union of the two bodies was marked by two social events that are worthy of record. On 
23 Alarch 1925 the members of the Council of the Royal Institute entertained at dinner at the Trocadero 
Restaurant the members of the Council of the Society. The members of the united body and a number of 
distinguished visitors were entertained at a very successful and largely-attended soiree in the Galleries on 
Friday, 13 November 1925. The guests were received by the President and Mrs. Dawber, assisted by 
Mr. A. J. Taylor (Past-President of the Society of Architects) and Mrs. Taylor. Nearly 1000 persons 
were present. 

The grant of the new Charter conferred upon all corporate members of the Royal Institute the right 
to the title “ Chartered Architect.” The Council have issued an appeal to all members to make use of 
this title, and it is rapidly^ becoming a general practice. 

The Registration Committee has made substantial progress with its task and a report on the present 
position will be found among the Committee reports that follow. 


•R.I.B.A. 

Unification 

and 

Registration 
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The Allied The Council have had the pleasure of admitting to alliance the Tasmanian Institute of 
Societies. Architects and the Rhodesian Institute of Architects. 

There are now 26 Allied Societies with 11 branches in the United Kingdom and Ireland, and 17 
Allied Societies with 13 branches in the Dominions and Colonies overseas. The membership of the 
Allied Societies, as given in the current Kalendar, has now reached a total of 4,832, including 1,946 
members of the Royal Institute. The membership of the Architectural Association is now 1,671, 
including 825 members of the Royal Institute. The membership of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants is now 2,112, including members of the Royal Institute. 


Assessors. Since the issue of the last Annual Report, the following Assessors have been appointed on 
the President’s nomination : — 

Doncaster Isolation Hospital for Infectious Diseases — Mr. T. R. Milburn 
Rotherham Public Elementary School — Mr. W . Carby Hall 
Oldbury Elementary School — Mr. W. S. Skinner [E.]. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital : Extensions — IVIr. C. E. Bateman [E.]. 

Leicester Convalescent Home for Children — Major H. C. Corlette [E.]. 

Topsham Public Hall — Mr. Walter Cave [E.]. 

Manchester Town Hall : Extensions — Mr. T. R. Milburn [E.], Mr. Robert Atkinson [E.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [E.] . 
Coventry New Department for Boys, Earlsdon Council School — Mr. S. F. Harris [E.]. 

Blackpool Memorial Clock Tower — Mr. E. Bertram Kirby [E.]. 

West Bromwich Permanent Benefit Building Society; Larger offices — Mr. W. Alexander Harvey [E.]. 
Glasgow; Scottish Legal Life Assurance Society; Enlarged premises — Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A. [E.]. 
Harrow ; Church Hall (Headstone) — Mr. W. H. Ansell [E.]. 

Purley Council Offices and Fire Station — Mr. P. D. Hepworth [E.]. 

Australia ; Canberra War Memorial — Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. [E], Adjudicator. 


Arbitrators. Since the issue of the last Annual Report the President has appointed the following members 
to act as Arbitrators in connection with building disputes : — 

Mr. E. Bertram Kirby [E.], 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson [E.]. 

Mr. Eric Morley [E,]. 

Mr. Basil Oliver [.d.]. 

Mr. E. J, Partridge [E.], 

Air. T. Taliesin Rees [E.]. 


Mr. Louis Ambler [E.]. 

Mr. H. V. Ashley [E.j. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry [E.]. 
Air. Max Clarke [E.]. 

Air. Heaton Comyn [E.]. 

Major H. C. Corlette [E.]. 

Air. A. W. S. Cross [E.]. 

Air. C. F. W. Dening [E.]. 

Air. G. Leonard Elkington [-1.]. 
Sir Banister Fletcher [E.]. 

Air. J. Leighton Fouracre [E.] 
Air. J. Ernest Franck [E.]. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith [E.]. 
Lt.-Col. P. A. Hopkins [L.]. 

Air. Francis Jones [E.]. 

Air. .Arthur Keen [E.]. 


Air. J. Douglas Scott [A.]. 

Air. H. D. Searles-Wood [E.]. 
Air. W. S. Skinner [E.]. 

Air. J. Alan Slater [E.]. 

Air. A. L. Snow [.d.]. 

Air. A. J. Taylor [E.]. 

Air. Herbert A. Welch [E.]. 
Air. T. AI. Wilson [E.]. 

Air. Edmund Wimperis [E.]. 
Alt. Charles Woodward [.d.]. 


Giants. 


Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following orants : 


Architectural Association 
Architectural Association Special Grant . 
Architects’ Benevolent Society 
British School at Rome .... 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society- 
Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention 
League ...... 


£100 

too 

too 

too 

30 


British Engineering Standards Association 
British School at Rome, Faculty of 
Archaeology ..... 
Durham Castle Repair Fund . 
Franco-British Union .... 
Royal West of England Academy School of 
-Architecture ..... 


£s 

3 

100 

20 

50 


The Royal The Royal Gold Medal for the year 1925 was awarded to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., in 

Gold Medal. recognition of the merit of his work as an Architect. This year the Medal is to be awarded 
to Ragnar Ostberg (Hon. Corr. Member), of Stockholm. His Majesty has” graciously signified his approval 
of the award, and the Medal will be presented on 17 June 1926. 


Appointments, ^^^ring the Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to 

represent the Royal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated : 

Ancient AIonuments Bo.vrd (England) — Sir Reginald Blomfield [E.j 
Professional Classes Aid Council — Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [E.]. 

Kent Rur.al Community Council Conference — Air. F. R. Hiorns [E.]. 

British Engineering Standards Associ.ation Sectional Co.mmittee on Building AIaterials — Air. Percival M. Fraser 
[E.j . 

National Housing and Town Planning Council; Visit to Holland — Air. T. Alwyn Lloyd [E.]. 

International Town Planning Federation Conference, New York — Professor Beresford Pite [E.]. 
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General Council for the National Registration ok Plumbers — Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 

Stre.atham Common Extension Scheme — Professor S. D. Adshead 

British Engineering St.and.ards Associ.ation Sub-Com.mittee on Asph.alt for Roofing — Mr. Max Clarke [F.]. 
British Engineering St.and.ards Associ.ation Sub-Committee on Asbestos Cement Sheeting — Mr. Percival M. Fraser 
[F.]. 

British Engineering St-andards Associ.ation Sub-Committee on E.xp.anded Met.al .and Exp.anded Metal L.athing — 
Mr. H. Haylock Goldinij [.d.]. 

Court of Governors of the Universitv College of the South-West of Engl.and — Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre [F.]. 
Institution of Public Lighting Engineers’ .Second Annual Meeting and Conference, Leeds — Mr. \V. Alban Jones. 
British W.aterworks Association, St.anding Committee on W.ater Regulations — Mr. Percival M. Fraser [F.] and 
-Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. 

British Engineering St.a.nd.ards Associ.ation Sectional Committee on Vitrified Ware Pipes — Mr. R. J. Angel [.d.]. 
British Enoineeri.ng .St.and.ards .Associ.ation Sub-Co.m.mittee on C.ast Iron, Half Round, O.G. .and other Moulded 
Gutters — Mr. Max Clarke [F.] and Major Charles F. Skipper [F.]. 

British Engineering Standards Associ.ation Sectional Com.mittee on S.and-Lime Bricks — Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
[F.] and -Mr. T. Wallis [F.]. 

British Engineering Standards A.ssoci.ation Sub-Com.mittee, M.aterials .and Manufacture — Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
[F.] and Mr. T. Wallis [F.]. 

Ahch.t:ologic.al Congress in P.alestine .and Svri.a — Mr. Frank Mears. 

Forty-ninth .Annual Congress of French .Architects — Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de I.afontaine [.d.]. 

U.niversity of London .Architectuiual Educ.ation Com.mittee — Mr. .Arthur Keen [F.] and Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.]. 
Foundli.ng Hospital Est.ate Joi.nt Committee — Mr. D. Barclay Xiven [F.]. 

-Archsfological Joi.nt Committee for Org.anising the Control of Antiquities in the Xe.ar .and Middle East — 
Mr. Ernest Richmond [F.]. 

Royal S.anitary Institute Imperi.al Congress, Lo.ndon, 1926 — Mr. J. Ernest Franck [F.] and Mr, H. D. .Searles-Wood 
[F.]. 

British E.ngineeri.ng St.and.ards .Associ.ation Sub-Co.mmittfe on a St.andard Specific.ation for Grey and Mhite 
Hydrated Li.me — .Mr. Harvey R Sayer [.d.]. 

British E.ngi.neering St.andards .Assoclatio.n Sub-Committee o.n St.and.ardis.ation and Simplific.ation with regard 
to Sl.ates and Tiles — Mr. Eduin Gunn [.d.]. 

British Engineering St.and.ards Associ.ation .Main Committee — Mr. .Alan E. Munby [F.] and Mr. J. Ernest Franck [F.]. 

SeMional The following Papers have been read since the issue of the last Annual Report 

“ The -Architectural Development of American Cities,” by Mr. G. Topham Forrest [F.], Architect to the London County Council. 
“ The -Architect and his City,” by Dr. Raymond L’nwin [F.]. 

“ The Condition of the Building Industry with especial regard to the -Shortage of Skilled Labour and the Increased Cost of Work,” 
by Mr. Herbert A. Welch [F.]. 

‘‘ Some Problems in the Construction of Buildings Considered Experimentally,” by Professor E. G. Coker, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E. 

“ Lincoln Cathedral,” by Sir Charles Xicholson, Bt., M..A. O.xon [F.], and .Sir Francis Fox, J.P. [Hon. -disoc.]. 

“ The Paris Exhibition of 1925,” by Lt.-Col. H. W. G. Cole, C.S.L, O.B.E. 

“ The Making of a Slum,” by Mr. George H. Duckworth, C.B., F..S..A. 

“ The Co-operation of .Architect and Craftsman,” by Mr. Gilbert B.nyes and Mr. Laurence Turner. 

Annual The Annual Conference of 1925 was held at Newcastle and Durham at the invitation of 

Conferences. Northern -Architectural Association. The arrangements for the Conference were made 

,by an Executive Committee appointed by the Council of the .Association, and the thanks of the R.I.B.A. 
and of all the Allied Societies are due to the members of this Committee for the admirable work which 
they did. The generous hospitality of the Association, the cities of Newcastle and Durham, the authorities 
of the Armstrong College, and the University of Durham, and of others who contributed to the success 
of the Conference were cordially appreciated by all who took part. At the request of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference the British Architects’ Conference of 1926 will be held in London, from 14 June to 19 June. 
A Grand Committee has been formed which, with the aid of an Executive Committee and various 
Sub-Committees, will carry out the arrangements for the Conference. Full particulars will be sent to all 
members and to the Allied Societies at an early date. 


Annual 

Dinners. 


The Annual Dinner of the R.I.B.A. was held at the Trocadero Restaurant on Tuesday, 
12 May. The Annual Dinner of 1926 will be combined with the Conference Banquet 


and will be held on 17 June. Further particulars will be issued in due course. 


The R I B.A. The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Royal 
Prizes and Institute at the General Meeting on 18 January, when a criticism of the work submitted 

Studentehips. yjj- fj. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. .A.n Exhibition of the Drawings was held 

from 19 January to i February in the R.I.B.A. Galleries and was well attended. A selection of the 
Prize Drawings is now being sent round the Allied Societies for exhibition in various centres. 
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The Henry The folio \ving statement has been received from the Trustees ; — 

Jarvis Trust. The Capital, mostly invested in Colonial Government Securities, was, on 31 December 
1925, of the nominal value of £16,2^2 4-s- jd. 

The Income received during the year 1925 (including Income Tax refunded) amounted to £S 57 
The Income available for distribution at the end of 1925 was represented by a sum of £$00 still 
remaining invested in 5 per cent. War Bonds as available income, together with a balance at the bank of 
3^394 65. ^ 

Exhibitions. The following Exhibitions have been held in the Galleries during the period under review : — 
Dra\vins:s and Photographs of the Churches in the City of London. 

Work of Students of the Xorthern Polytechnic. 

Drawings and Photographs of the works of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., LL.D., Royal Gold Medallist, 1925. 

Designs submitted in the Competition for the Royal Hospital School, Holbrook, near Ipswich. 

Designs by Students exempted from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations. 

Architecture Club Exhibition. 

R.I.B.A. Pri7es and Studentships. 

Architects* Working Drawings. 

Garden Designs. 

The EI.B.A Since the issue of the last Annual Report, in Travelling Cards have been issued for the 
Travelling use of members and students visiting places of interest abroad ; 45 cards have been issued 
Cards. Pqj. ^j^g E^nited Kingdom. 

Public Archi- At a Special General Meeting held on 16 February 1925 the following Resolution was 
tecture. passed : — 

“ That all public buildings paid for out of the rales or other public funds should be technically and 
architecturally worthy of the locality. To achieve this end, the design of such buildings should either be 
the subject of competition or entrusted to a qualified architect ; and, further, that this resolution, if 
approved, be forwarded to the appropriate authorities.” 

Fees for Hous- At a Special General Meeting on 16 February 1925 a Special Scale of Architects’ Fees 
ing Work. applicable to housing work was approved by the General Body, and was in due course 
published and copies forwarded to the Ministry of Health and the local authorities concerned. 

Waterloo The Conference of Societies urging the preservation of Waterloo Bridge has been at work 
Bridge. throughout the year. 

On 30 June 1925 it submitted a report to the L.C.C. containing definite proposals for underpinning 
the existing structure. 

On 26 October 1925, at the request of the L.C.C., the Conference submitted a further report, 
suggesting a reference of the technical point at issue to the First Commissioner of Works, 

On 15 December 1925 the L.C.C. rejected the report of the Special Bridges Committee which had 
advised that the action recommended by the Conference should be taken, and decided that a new bridge 
should be erected. 

The Conference then submitted to the Prime .Minister a request for Government intervention to 
save the Bridge. The Prime Minister’s decision is still awaited. 


On the recommendation of the Joint Consultation Board for the Building Industry, it was 
Tendek^'^*"^ agreed that the affixing of slips on tenders providing for adjustments to be made in the event 
of a rise or fall in wages should be approved for the twelve months ending 25 March 1926. 

^ A Joint Committee of the R.I.B..\. and the A. A. considered a proposal for the establishment 
Architects’ Club in connection with the A..\. premises in Bedford Square, and the 
Council made a grant of £100 towards the cost of preparing a scheme. The Council regret 
that the heavy cost of the proposal made it impossible for them to approve it. 

“Wet Time” Council welcomed the publication in The Times of 23 April 1925 of particulars of a 
and Building scheme which had been successfully applied by a London builder for meeting the “ wet 
Labour. time ” grievance of the Building Trades’ operatives. 


The Privy Council sanctioned several modifications of the R.I.B.A. Bye-Laws which aimed 
fCcouncir improving the representative character of the Council. The Chairman of the Board of 
Architectural Education and the Chairmen of the four Standing Committees will in future be 
ex officio members of the Council, and the great Allied Societies in the Dominions will be represented both 


M 3 
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by their Presidents (or other local representatives) and by members of the Council specially appointed 
for the purpose. 

The knighthood conferred upon Sir George Oatley by the King in recognition of his work as 
Honours*'^^^^ architect, in conjunction with Mr. G. C. Lawrence, of the new Bristol University Buildings 
has given great pleasure to his colleagues in the profession. 

Subscribers. The newlv created Class of “ Subscribers ” of the Royal Institute was opened in ?^Iay 1925, 
and up to date 14 candidates have been elected. The object of this Class is to bring into intimate touch 
with the R.I.B.A. laymen who are interested in the development of architecture and the work of the 
Royal Institute generally, and members can contribute to its success by bringing it to the notice of such 
of their friends as they consider qualified for it. 

Exhibitions. The following Exhibitions in the R.I.B.A. Galleries are being arranged : — 

22 April to 15 May 1926. — Drawings of “ The Bridges of France ” by the late Pierre Vignal, and 
IMessrs. Rosenberg and Chamberlain. 

November-December 1926. — Dominion and Colonial Architecture. 

1927. — Indian Architecture. 

The British On the occasion of the retirement of Dr. Thomas Ashby, after his nineteen years of office as 
School at Rome Director of the British School at Rome, the Council passed a resolution recording the thanks 
of the R.I.B.A. for his service to architecture and to students of architecture during that period. 

The Council welcome the appointment of the new Director, IMr. Bernard Ashmole, and anticipate 
with confidence a continuance of the helpful relations which have always existed between the Royal 
Institute and the British School at Rome. 


At the request of the Association of Architects, Surveyors, and Technical Assistants, the 
OvCTc%wdmg Council authorized the holding of an enquiry by a joint committee of the R.I.B.A. and the 
in the A.A.S.T.A. into the alleged overcrowding of the architectural profession. 

Proiession. ^ thorough investigation of the subject led to the production of an authoritative report, 

which w^as approved by the Council and published in the Jol'rnal for 15 August 1925 

Steps are being taken by the Board of Architectural Education to deal with certain aspects of the 
subject which were revealed by the report. 

The question of re-housing the Royal Institute in suitable premises is engaging the attention 
of a strong Committee, and it is hoped that at an early date proposals will be laid before the 
General Body. 

The Co'mcil, as reconstituted under the new Charter, now numbers 67 members, many of 
whom have to travel many hundreds of miles to attend the meetings. 

F'or some years past, when the Council met fortnightly, an effort was always made to concentrate im- 
portant business on alternate meetings, so that distant members should not have to attend for mere 
matters of routine. During the past year the Council have crystallised this procedure by appointing an 
Executive Committee, meeting alternately with the Council, to deal with all matters of routine, and to 
prepare and co-ordinate all business requiring the decision of the Council. The Executive Committee 
consists of the President (Chairman), the Honorary Secretary, the Chairmen of the Board of Architectural 
Education and of the four Standing Committees, and the Chairman and one other member of the Allied 
Societies Conference. Up to now this method has proved satisfactory in freeing the Council of a con- 
siderable amount of routine work and leaving it free to deal with questions of principle, with the result 
that the Council meetings have been very fully attended, and large agenda have been disposed of. 
Since this arrangement has been instituted the average attendance at each Council meeting has been 43.7. 


R.I.B.A. 

Premises. 


The Council. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Board have held eight meetings. 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C., M. A. Cantab., was elected Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave and 
i\Ir. Henrv M. Fletcher, M. A. Cantab., Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Hon. Secretary. 
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Pending the reconstitution of the Board, the Council in July 1925 approved the appointment of a 
small Interim Board to act until the reconstitution proposals had received the approval of the Council. 

The Reconstitution of the Board. — In the year 1920 the Council of the R.I.B.A. decided on the 
reconstruction of the Board of Architectural Education as soon as the necessary powers had been granted 
bv the Privy Council. 

A new Charter having come into operation in Alarch 1925 the matter was at once taken into con- 
sideration and the new constitution of the Board was approved by the Council in the same year. 

It was decided to make the Board fully representative and bring it into touch with other bodies 
having interests allied to or bound up with those of architectural education, to enlarge its scope and 
to enable it to discharge its proper functions as the central authority, under the Council of the R.I.B.A., 
advising on architectural education throughout the kingdom and in the Dominions. 

I. Constitution of the Board of Architectural Education. 


One representative from each School of Architecture recoijnised for exemption from the Final Examination (at present seven, 
omittmij '■.McGill University and ■‘‘Sydney University). 

Six representatives of the Governing Bodies of the Universities (including representatives of Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
and three others nominated by the Standing Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Director of Education, School of Architecture, The Architectural .Association. 

Schools of Architecture recognised for exemption only from the Intermediate Examination — one representative by invitation 
for every two schools (at present eight schools, including the Northern Polytechnic and the R.\V..A. School of Architecture, 
Bristol, but excluding the ’‘'Bombay School of Art and the ''University of Toronto). 

One representative of Polytechnics teaching architecture. 

One representative of Technical Schools teaching architecture. bv the Soc.etv of Art .Masters. 

One representative of Art Schools teaching architecture J 

One representative of H.M. Board of Education. 

The Education Officet , London County Council. 

One representative of The Headmasters’ Conference. 

One representative of The .Association of .Aichitects, Surveyors and Technical .Assistants. 

One representative of The Institute of Builders. 

The Master of the .Art Workers’ Guild. 

One representative of The Royal Society of .Arts. 

One representative of The Incorporation of -Architects in Scotland. 

One representative of The Royal Institute of the .Architects of Ireland. 

One representative of The British School at Rome, Faculty of -Architecture. 

One representative of The Royal Academy School of .Architecture. 

The President of the Town Planning Institute. 

The President R.I.B.A. 

The Hon. .Secretary R.I.B..A. 

The Chairman of the .Allied Societies’ Conference. 

The President of the Architectural -Association. 

Thirteen R.I.B.A. members, excluding the officers of the Board, to be appointed by the Council on the recommendation of the 
Board of -Architectural Education (one-third, e.xcluding the officers of the Board, to retire every year). 

2. Schools Cominittee. 


Chairman: Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., M..A.Cantab. 

One representative from each School of -Architecture recognised for exemption from the Final Examination (at present seven, 
omitting McGill University and Sydney University). 

One representative from each -School of .Architecture recognised for exemption only from the Intermediate Examination (at 
present eight, including the Northern Polytechnic and the R.W..A. School of -Architecture, Bristol, but excluding the Bombay 
School of -Art and the Uniiersity of Toronto). 

Six R.I.B..A. Alembers. 

One representative of H.M. Board of Education Inspector. 

The Education Officer, London County Council. 

One representative of Polytechnics, Technical Schools and -Art .Schools teaching architecture. 

Four Alembers of the R.I.B.-A. Visiting Board. 


3. Prices and Scholarships Committee . 

Chairman : Mr. Walter Cave (a Vice-Chairman of the Board). 

Six R.I.B.-A. Members. 

Six representatives of Schools of .Architecture. 

Six R.LB..A. and other Prize Winners. 

The Education Officer, London County Council. 

One representative of H.M. Board of Education. 

O.ne representative of British School at Rome, Faculty of -Architecture. 

4. Examinations Committee. 

Chairman : Mr. Henry -M. Fletcher, AL. A. Cantab, (a Vice-Chairman of the Board). 
Three Alembers of the Board of Aloderators. 


. .*■ The Headmasters of these Schools of Architecture have been appointed Corresponding Alembers of the Board and of the 
Schools Committee with the right (i) of receiving the Agenda of the Board and the Schools Committee, and (2) when in England, 
of attending the meetings of the Board and the Schools Committee. 
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Two representatives of the R.I.B.A. Examiners (Intermediate Examination and Final Examination). 

One representative of the Registration Committee. 

One representative of the R.I.B.A. Statutory Examiners. 

One representative of the R.I.B.A. Town Planning Examiners. 

Three representatives of the R.I.B.A. External Examiners. 

Six R.I.B.A. Members. 

One representative of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants. 

Exemption from the Final Examination. — The following Schools are now recognised, under the usual 
conditions, for exemption from the Final Examination : — 

Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh College of Art. 

Glasgow School of Architecture. 

School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

The Architectural Association, London. 

London University School of Architecture. 

School of Architecture, The Victoria University, Manchester. 

Department of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal. 

School of Architecture, The University, Sydney. 

Exemption from the Intermediate Examination. — The following Schools are now recognised, under 
the usual conditions, for exemption from the Intermediate Examination : — 

Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. 

R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol. 

Birmingham School of Architecture. 

Cambridge University School of .Architecture. 

The Technical College, Cardiff. 

Edinburgh College of Art. 

Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Leeds School of Art. 

School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

The Architectural Association, London. 

London University School of .Architecture. 

Department of Architecture, Surveying and Building, The Northern Polytechnic. London, 

School of Architecture, The Victoria University, Manchester, 

School of Architecture, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Department of Architecture, The University, Sheffield. 

Bombay School of Art. 

Department of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal. 

School of Architecture, The University, Sydney. 

School of Architecture, University of Toronto. 

In the case of the School of Architecture of the Polytechnic, Regent Street, it has been decided that 
subjects set and prepared in the School shall be accepted, under certain conditions, in lieu of the R.I.B.A. 
Testimonies of Study and marked by the Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Examiners. 

Town Planning and the Final Examination. — It has been decided that a paper on the Outline of the 
History and Practice of Town Planning shall be included in the R.I.B..'\. Final Examinations as an 
alternative to the Paper on .-Advanced Steel Construction or Hygiene. 

Secondary Schools and Lectures on Architecture. — On the recommendation of the Board, the .Allied 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland have been urged by the Allied Societies’ Conference to inaugurate 
lectures on Architecture in the Secondary Schools in their districts. 

The Associateship of the R.I.B.A. and Students of Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Exa- 
mination. — The Council have decided, on the recommendation of the Board, that students of recognised 
Schools who are entitled to exemption from the Final Examination shall be required to come up for 
election as Associates within two years of the completion of their School course exempting them from 
the Final Examination, and that students who do not present themselves for election as Associates within 
these two years, except with the special permission of the Board, shall be required to take the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination in the usual way if they wish to qualify for candidature as Associates. 

Scholarships at Recognised Schools of Architecture . — A list of Scholarships at recognised Schools of 
Architecture has recently' been compiled. This list is now printed in the pamphlet “ Membership of 
the R.I.B.A,” and a copy is inserted in each form of application for registration as Probationer sent out 
from the R.I.B.A. 

Maintenance Scholarships. — In addition to the contributions to the Maintenance Scholarship Fund 
promised by' the Council of the R.I.B.A., the late Society of Architects and the Proprietors of the Builder, 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution have decided to grant a IMaintenance Scholarship under 
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certain conditions, while in the case of Allied Societies, in addition to participating in the grant of ^100 
per annum made by the Council R.I.B.A., certain Allied Societies have promised contributions to the 
Maintenance Scholarship Fund. 

The Maintenance Scholarship Committee which will be responsible, subject to the Board and the 
Council, for the administration of the Scholarship Scheme, has been appointed and is making the necessary 
arrangements for giving eflFect to the provisions of the Scheme. 

The Prizes and Studentships : List of Winners. The Prizes for Design. — -The Tite Prize ; Mr. A. 
Calvaley Cotton (University of Liverpool). The R.I.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Travelling Studentship at the 
British School at Rome : Air. C. A. Alinoprio (Universiu- of Liverpool). The Rome Scholarship : Mr. 
G. A. Butling (University of Liverpool). 

Post Graduate Prizes. — The R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship : Miss Doris A. Lewis 
(Architectural Association). The Owen Jones Studentship : Air. E. Dinkel. The Grissell Gold Aledal : 
Air. John Wm. Wood (Architectural Association). 

Other Prizes. — ^The R.I.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship at the School of Architecture, Cam- 
bridge University : Air. R. F. Henniker and Air. C. D. G. Nicholson. The R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) 
Scholarships : Air. John Breakwell (Architectural Association) ; Air. W. R. Brinton (Architectural Associ- 
ation) ; *AIr. R. P. Cummings (Architectural Association). The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Recognised 
Schools : Aliss Frances T. Silcock (Liverpool University). The Ashpitel Prize : Air. Christopher Green. 
The R.I.B.A. (Howard Colls) Travelling Studentship at the Architectural Association : Air. D. R. Buries. 
The R.I-B.A. Donaldson Aledal at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London : Air. H. A. 
Johnson. 

Book of Proceedings of the International Congress on Architectural Education, 1924. — In December 1925 
the Book of Proceedings of the International Congress on Architectural Education was published. The 
Congress was the first of its kind held, and the Book of Proceedings marks the first occasion upon which 
the representative views of different nations upon the subject of the History, present position and develop- 
ment of Architectural Education have been gathered together. Air. Rudolf Dircks (R.I.B.A. Librarian 
and Editor) acted as Editor. Copies of the book may be obtained at the R.I.B.A., price 10s. 6d. 

Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings. — An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings was 
held in February 1926. The Exhibition included drawings kindly lent by ; — Air. Thomas Hastings 
and Professor C .H. Reilly (Devonshire House) ; Alessrs. Hennell and James (a House at Hampstead 
Garden Suburb) ; Air. L. Sylvester Sullivan (Building for Courtaulds, Ltd.). 

A Students’ Evening was held in connection with the Exhibition. There was a large attendance of 
students, and the Architects whose drawings were exhibited kindly attended to talk to the students about 
their respective drawings. 

Exhibition of Work of the Northern Polytechnic. — In June an Exhibition of the work of the students of 
the Northern Polytechnic was held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. The Exhibition proved of great value to 
those interested in the teaching of the crafts of building and their connection with the art of architecture. 

Cambridge University School of Architecture. — The Board have been informed that the University 
Commissioners have recommended the establishment of a Faculty of Fine Arts in the University, and have 
decided that architecture shall be a Department under this Faculty. 

Registration as Probationer. — All Alembers of the R.I.B.A. and the Public and Secondary Schools in 
England, Scotland and Wales have been circularised and informed as to the standard required for 
Probationership of the R.I.B.A. 

The Special Examination qualifying for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A. — The regulations governing 
admission to the Special Examination, which has hitherto been open to Architects in practice over 25 years 
of age and to Chief Assistants over 30 years of age, have been amended so as to permit all Assistants of 
30 and over, whose applications are approved by the Board to take the Examination. 

Informal Conference of Teachers of Recognised Schools. — On the 26 September 1925, the Board held an 
Informal Conference of Teachers. The Conference, which it is intended to hold annually, was well 
attended and interesting discussions on various subjects took place. 

Corresponding Members of the Board. — Prior to the reconstitution of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Council appointed annually certain Advisory Members of the Board, some resident in 


Special Additional Scholarship. 
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Great Britain and some resident overseas. With the reconstitution of the Board the need for Advisory 
Members resident in Great Britain disappeared, because the Board with its enlarged constitution is fully 
representative and in touch with all other bodies whose interests are dependent upon it or who are able 
to be of service to it. 

The Council felt, however, that it is extremely desirable that a link should be maintained between the 
Board and the Dominions overseas, and they hav'e therefore appointed the following Corresponding 

Alembers of the Board : — 

Rodney H. AIsop, Victoria, Australia. 

Professor Claude Batley, School of Architecture, Bombay. 

Robert Cable, Bombay. 

Professor Percy Nobbs, ^McGill University, IMontreal. 

E. M. Powers, Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. for South Africa. 

S. Hurst Seager, New Zealand. 

B. M. Sullivan, Lahore, India. 

Sir John Sulman, Sydney, Australia. 

Professor Ramsay Traquair, McGill University, IMontreal. 

Professor Leslie Wilkinson, University of Sydney. 

The President, Singapore Society of Architects. 

The Council have also appointed those Corresponding Members of the Board who are Teachers in 
Schools of Architecture as Members of the Schools Committee. They have also decided that the 
Corresponding Members of the Board and the Schools Committee shall have the right when in England 
of attending the meetings of the Board and the Schools Committee, and shall always receive the agenda 
of the Board and the Schools Committee. 

R.I.B.A. Examination in Professional Practice and Scottish Students. — In view of the difficulty experi- 
enced by Scottish candidates in dealing with the papers in Professional Practice set in London, a Scottish 
representative has been added to the Examiners in Professional Practice. 

Registration as Probationer : Headmaster’s Certificate. — The Council have decided that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not be accepted after i October 1927, and no one will 
be registered as a Probationer without having passed one of the recognised public examinations in the 
required subjects. 

Registration as Probationer : List of Examinations Recognised. — The Council, on the recommendation 
of the Board, have decided to include the following examinations in the list of examinations recognised, 
provided the certificates submitted cover the required subjects : — 

Day School Certificate (Higher) Examination of the Scottish Education Department. 

Leaving Certificate Examination, Scottish Education Department. 

School Certificate Examination, University of Durham. 

Commonwealth Eund Fellowships. — The Board have been in communication with the Committee of 
Award for the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships with a view to securing a large proportion of first-class 
applicants in Architecture. 

R.I.B.A. Examinations in the Dominions Overseas. — The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board, have approved a scheme for linking up the R.I.B.A. system of qualification with the new State 
systems of registration which exist in the Dominions. 

R.I.B.A. Final Examination in India. — The Council have decided that the R.I.B.A. Final Examina- 
tion shall be held in India, under certain conditions, by the Bombay Architectural Association. 

Register of Advanced Students of Recognised Schools. — In order to complete their qualifications for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, students are required to have spent twelve months in 
practical office work. Arrangements have now been made for keeping at the R.I.B.A. a register for 
students requiring positions in offices for this purpose, and in addition a register of the names of architects 
willing to take such students has been established. 

London County Council Scholarships in Architecture. — The London County Council have decided 
that all applications for L.C.C. Scholarships in .Architecture shall be referred to the Board for a report 
upon their order of merit. 

R.I.B.A. Journal and Registered Students of the R.I.B.A. — On the recommendation of the Board, it 
has been decided that Registered Students of the R.I.B.A. shall receive the R.I.B.A. Journal free of charge 
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Relegated Candidates and the Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations. — ^The Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board, have decided that candidates relegated in the Examinations shall be 
required to pay a fee of los. 6d. for each subject in which they have been relegated on each occasion 
upon which they present themselves for examination, instead of paying the whole examination fee on 
each occasion, after their first two attempts, upon which the}' present themseh'es for examination. 

R.I.B.A. Form of Articles of Pupilage. — The Council, on the recommendation of the Board, have 
approved for issue a revised form of Articles of Pupilage. 

Certificate of Office Experience . — The Board have approved a certificate of office experience for use 
by students of Recognised Schools. 

R.I.B.A. Visiting Board. — The Visiting Board for 1925 was constituted as follows : — • 

Mr. W, Curtis Green, A.R A. 

-Mr. Henry M. Fletcher. 

Professor C. H. Reilly. 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 

Mr. Vlartin S. Briggs (H.M.I.) has accompanied the Visiting Board upon its visits to those Schools 
of Architecture which have official relations with H.M. Board of Education. 

During the past year Reports on the following Schools have been approved by the Council and 
forwarded to the respective Governing Bodies : — ■ 

Leeds School of Art. 

Department of .Architecture, Lmiversity of Sheffield. 

Birmingham School of .Architecture. 

Department of .Architecture, .Armstrong College, Xe\vcastle-upon-T\ne. 

School of .Architecture, L'niversity of London. 

Department of .Architecture, Surveying and Building, Northern Polytechnic, London. 

The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 

For the vear 1926 the following have been appointed to constitute the Visiting Board : — 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher. 

Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan. 

-Mr. Howard Robertson. 

Mr. Martin S. Briggs will again accompany the Visiting Board upon certain of its visits. 

The Council received from the Board a report of the action taken as a result of the reports of the 
Visiting Board by the Schools visited during the last two years. 

The following Schools are included in the report : — ■ 

The Architectural Association School of .Architecture. 

L'niversity of Manchester School of -Architecture. 

The Northern Polytechnic, Department of .Architecture, Surveying and Building. 

University of Cambridge School of .Architecture. 

University of Liverpool School of .Architecture. 

Edinburgh College of Art, School of .Architecture. 

Royal West of England .Academy .School of .Architecture, Bristol. 

The Technical College, Cardiff, Department of .Architecture. 

University of London, Bartlett School of .Architecture. 

The reports from the various Schools show that the suggestions made by the Visiting Board have 
been found to be of great value, and the Board has received numerous letters from the Schools visited 
expressing gratitude for the helpful action of the \'isiting Board. 

Conference beticeen the Board and Teachers of Building. — On 28 Julv 192=;, the Board held a Conference 
with the representative Teachers of Building who were undergoing a course in London arranged by 
H.M. Board of Education. 

Papers were read by Professor Beresford Pile [F.] and Mr. Martin S. Briggs IF.], II. M. Inspector, 
on the Teaching of Building Construction from the .Architect’s and the Teacher’s points of view 
respectively. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, which. was largely attended, the Teachers inspected examples 
of Architects’ Working Drawings which had been kindly lent for exhibition in the Galleries. 

Exhibition of Designs of Students exempted from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations . — ■ 
The Exhibition w'as held in the R.I.B..A. Galleries in September 1925. 

The designs were inspected by the Board and the Exhibition was subsequently opened to the public. 
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Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study. — During the year ending 28 February 1926, 295 designs 
have been received and 229 have been approved. Whenever possible successful designs have been 
exhibited in the Galleries for the informaton of students. 

Registration as Probationer. — During the year ending 28 February 1926, 490 Probationers have been 
registered. 

The Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations. — The Intermediate Examination has been held 
twice in England and twice in Cape Town. 

The Final and Special Examinations have been held twice in England and once in Sydney, Pretoria 
and Canada. 



Passed in 
Recognised 
Schools. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Relegated. 

Percentage 

Passed. 

Intermediate Examination — England 

. 106 

136 

74 

62 

54 

,, ,, Cape Town 

— 

4 

3 

I 

75 

Final and Special Examinations — England 

47 

125 

*67 

62 

53 

,, ,, Pretoria 


7 Part I only 

2 Part 2 only 
6 

4 Part I only 

I Part 2 only 

0 

6 

0 

,, Canada 

— 

2 

0 

2 

0 


Sydney 


50 


*One candidate was not a British subject and took the Examination for the purpose of obtaining a certificate only. 
Special Examination for Former C.andid.ates of the Society of .Architects for Election to Associ.ateship. 

Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

2 20 


SPECI.AL E.X.AMINATION IN DESIGN FOR FORMER MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF .ARCHITECTS FOR ELECTION TO .ASSOCUTESHIP. 

Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

38 34 4 


183 students have, therefore, been added to the Register during the year ending 28 February 1926, 
and 1 16 have received exemption from or passed the Final (or Special) Examination qualifying for the 
Associateship. 

At the Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning, 3 candidates were examined ; 
I passed and 2 were relegated. 

At the Statutory Examination for candidature as District Surveyor in London, 2 candidates were 
examined and i passed. 

At the Examination for Building Surveyors under Local Authorities, one candidate was examined 
and failed to pass. 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Examiners for their services. 

Attendance of Members. — In view of the Reconstitution of the Board which took place during the 
beginning of the Session, it is not possible to present a statement of the number of attendances of Members 
of the Board. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

Nine meetings have been held since the publication of the last Annual Report. The attendance 


of members at the eight meetings of the Committee held 

during the Session 1925- 

1926 has been as 

follows : — 

No. of Attendances. 


No. of Attendances. 

Professor S. D. .Adshead 

• 3 

*Hon. H. .A. Pakington . 

7 

Leonard H. Bucknell . 

• 7 

Halsey Ricardo . 

4 

Sir John J. Burnet 

2 

H. J. Rowse 

2 

*Heaton Corny n . 

4 

*Louis de .Soissons 

4 

E. Guy Dawber 

. 0 

A. S. Soutar 

4 

H. P. Burke Downing 

6 

Walter Tapper . 

7 

R. A. Duncan . 

• 5 

Francis R. Taylor 

7 

Cyril A. Farey . 

4 

W. Harding Thompson 

6 

*H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 

. 2 

Francis T. Verity 

3 

*Frederick R. Hioms . 

. 2 

Alichael Waterhouse . 

2 

H. V. Lanchester 

. I 

Alaurice E. Webb 

I 

F. AVinton Newman . 

7 




• Marked thus were appointed after first meeting of Committee. Possible attendances, 7. 
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The following officers were elected for the Session 1925-1926 : — Chairman, Air. Walter Tapper ; 
Vice-Chairman, Air. H. P. Burke Downing ; Hon. Secretaries, Air. F. Winton Newman and Air. Leonard 
H. Bucknell. 

Visits to Buildings. — The programme arranged for Visits to Buildings during the Session included 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Second Church of Christ Scientist, Bayswater, the Armenian Church, Kensing- 
ton, the Devonshire House buildings, Alessrs. Courtaulds’ new premises, Chiswick House, and Stowe 
School. The thanks of the Committee are due to the Architects and proprietors of these buildings for 
the facilities afforded. 

Exhibitions. — An exhibition of photographs and water-colours of the City Churches was arranged in 
June 1925 ; the opening ceremony was performed by Air. J. C. Squire [Hon. A.] and attracted a very 
satisfactory attendance. The exhibition was designed to focus attention upon the danger with which 
the City Churches are threatened by the Aleasure of the Church of England Assembly. 

An exhibition of Alural Painting and Decoration was arranged in April 1925 in connection with the 
series of Craft Lectures mentioned in the last Annual Report. The thanks of the Committee are due 
to Air. J. D. Batten and the other exhibitors who lent work for the exhibition, and to the Society of Alural 
Decorators and Painters in Tempera which was responsible for the collection and hanging of the exhibits. 

An exhibition illustrative of old and modern British and Continental Garden Design is being arranged 
and will be held during April 1926. 

Arterial Roads. — In July 1925 a motor tour of inspection of the new Arterial Roads to the West and 
North of London was arranged jointly with the Town Planning Committee. A report of the tour and 
of the conclusions reached was prepared by Air. W. Harding Thompson [^.] and has been published 
in the Journal of the R.I.B.A. 

All Saints’ Church, Northampton. — Upon the advice of the Committee a protest was lodged against 
a proposal of the Local Authority to cut away the sides of the Churchyard of All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, in order to effect a street widening. The petition of the Local Authority was granted, but 
not in its entirety. A letter of thanks from the Bishop of Peterborough’s Advisory Committee was 
received. 

The London Street Architecture Medal. — At the request of the Council the Committee have examined 
the working of the Award of the London Street Architecture Aledal in the light of the experience of the 
past four years. After consultation with the Jury entrusted with the award of the Aledal it was decided 
to advise the Council that, for the purpose of future awards, buildings should be considered as a whole 
and not merely for their frontages as hitherto. The enlistment of municipal interest in the Aledal was 
also recommended, and the Council were advised to add to the Jury of Award representatives of the 
London County Council, the City Corporation and the Aletropolitan Boroughs. The Council have 
accepted the Committee’s recommendations, which will therefore come into force at the end of the current 
year. The Award now about to be made for the year 1925 will not be affected. 

The Conservation of Ancient Monuments.— ■T'de. two pamphlets, known as “ The Conservation of 
Ancient Alonuments ” and “ Hints to Workmen engaged on the Repair and Restoration of Ancient 
Buildings ” which were first issued in 1865 and revised in 1888, are now being revised by the Committee 
with a view to the results of modern experience in the treatment of old buildings being included. The 
Committee are receiving the assistance of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings in the work 
of revision. 

R.I.B.A. Notice-Board. — The Committee have arranged for the erection of a permanent Notice 
Board for the exhibition of posters and notices at the entrance to the R.I.B.A. premises from Conduit 
Street. A design has been specially prepared by Air. Cyril A. Farey [A.], to whom the thanks of the 
Committee are due, and the new board will be ready shortly. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the issue of the last report, the Literature Standing Committee has held 10 meetings. 

The attendance of members at the eight meetings held during this Session has been as follows : 
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No. of Attendances. 

No. of Attendances 

A. H. Moberly 


8 

A. Trystan Edwards 

. . . I 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas 


3 

H. M. Fletcher 

3 

C. E. Sayer . 


8 

D. Theodore Fyfe 

3 

G. B. Tubbs 


6 

A. E. Henderson . 

6 

Louis Ambler 


8 

H. C. Hughes 

5 

W. H. Ansell 


3 

Ronald P. Jones . 

• • . 2 

H. C. Bradshaw . 


3 

Oswald P. Nlilne . 

. . . 2 

Prof. Lionel E. Budden 


I 

Basil Oliver . 

♦ • • 5 

Miss 1. ?vl. Chambers 


3 

C. S. Spooner 

. . . 5 

C. Cowles-Voysey 


3 

Arthur Stratton 

• • ■ 5 

C. J. Dawson 


I 

Lt.-Col. N. H. Waller 

I 

F. C. Eden . 


3 

J. E. Yerbury 

6 

The following officers 

were 

elected to ser\’e 

during the Session : — Mr. 

A. H. Aloberly, Chairman 


Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Vice-Chairman ; hlr. C. E. Sayer and Mr. Graham B. Tubbs, Hon. Secretaries. 

During the past Session the Committee has had several important matters under consideration. 

At the request of the Council the Committee have drawn up for the Premises Committee a careful 
report containing a complete schedule of the accommodation of the existing Loan and Reference Libraries 
and of the accommodation and area recommended for future expansion, including accommodation for 
Drawings and Prints, Stack Room, Librarian’s Room, Work Room and Strong Room. This report 
has been submitted to the Council. 

The Committee have also had under consideration, in view of the growing increase of members 
using both the Loan and Reference Libraries, the larger amount of work thrown upon the staff, and have 
made recommendations in this matter to the Council. 

The question of the present system of cataloguing has also been considered, and the Committee have 
recommended that as the present book catalogues do not permit adequate space for further additions, 
the card system should be adopted both for subject and author indexing. 

The Cambridge School of Architecture having applied for the loan or gift of the James Whitelaw 
drawings which won the Soane Medallion in 1913 for the design of a Terminal Railway Station (six 
strainers), it was decided to recommend that these drawings should be offered as a gift to the School. 

An application which was received from the National Book Council suggesting that the R.I.B.A. 
should provide for distribution amongst the members of the National Book Council a short bibliography 
of Architecture has been considered by the Committee who have compiled a bibliography of 61 books 
for the purpose. 

An important addition to the Library has been due to the amalgamation of the R.I.B.A. and the 
Society of Architects, which placed the Librar}- of the Society at the disposal of the Royal Institute. The 
Librarian selected from the Society’s collection 776 volumes and 39 pamphlets, and although many of 
these were duplicates of volumes already possessed by the Institute, they will form a very valuable addition 
and materially increase the usefulness of both the Reference and Loan Collections. In addition to these 
volumes the Society’s bookcases, which have been placed in one of the rooms on the second floor of the 
Institute, have materially assisted in providing necessar}' extra accommodation. 

In regard to an enquir}' from the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education, the Committee carefully 
considered the question of providing useful text books on loan to the various schools of Architecture and 
came to the conclusion that this would be impracticable. 

The principal donations received were : — 

Two drawings attributed to Piranesi, presented by the late Mr. R. M. Young [F.]. 

Twelve original drawings made for the first edition of Rickman’s Gothic architecture by T. Rickman, 
c. 1817; two original drawings made for the third edition by T. Rickman, c. 1825, and a volume of 
sketches by T. M. Rickman, presented by Miss Lynam. 

A folio volume. Old Bridges of France, by William Emerson and Georges Gromort, with 24 repro- 
ductions in colour from the original watercolours by Pierre Vignal, presented by Professor William 
Emerson, F.A.I.A., Hon. Corr. M., R.I.B.A. 

Five topographical volumes issued by the ^Ministry of Public Instruction, Rome, on Cagliari, Chieti, 
Macerata, Sassari and Spezia, presented by Commendatore E. Canziani. 

The old Inns of Kent, by D. C. Maynard \A.], presented by the Author. 

The Arts in Early England, volume 2, 2nd edition, by Professor G. Baldwin Brown, presented by 
the Author. 
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The Librarian reported to the Committee as follows : — 

During the twelve months ending 31 March of the present year 296 volumes and 32 pamphlets have been added to the 
Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports. Transactions of Societies, and parts of woiks issued in serial form, and the Society of 
Architects’ collection referred to in the Committee’s Report. 

The number of works presented was 47 volumes and 23 pamphlets, of which 14 tolumes were added to the Loan Library. 

Works purchased numbered 149 volumes and 9 pamphlets, of which 2t volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 7,664. 

The number of books issued on loan (mcluding re-issues) was 6,930. 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library other than to members of the Institute or to Students or Probationers 
was 163. 

The number of books sent through the post was 763. 

The principal acquisitions during the year (m addition to those mentioned in the Committee’s report) were : 

Ahlberg, Modern Sicedish Architecture ; Bartoli, I Moimmenti, Antichi di Roma, nei dise^ni de^U Uffisi di Firenze, 6 volumes ; 
Blomfield, The Touchstone of Architecture \ Bodington, The Romance Churches of France ; Boerschmann, Chinesische Architektur ; 
Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic ; Briggs, A Short History of the Building Crafts ; Bruce, Grade School Buildings ; Byne and Stapley, 
Provincial Houses of Spain ; Dahl, Portals, Doonvays and Windoios of France ; Daubeny, Cotszcold Churches ; D’Espouy, Fragments 
d’ architecture du moyen age et de la Renaissance, Volume 2 ; Dupezard, Le Palais-Royal de Paris ; Enlart, L' art Gothique en France, 
Volume 2 ; Gardner, The Art of Greece ; Gatteschi, Restaiiri de la Roma Imperiale ; Goodhue (Bertram), Monograph by Ale.xander, 
Cram and others ; Goodwin and Millikin, French Provincial Architecture ; Hempel, Borromini ; Ivekovic, Dalmatiens Architektur iind 
Plastik, parts 6—8 ; Jackson, Architecture ; James and Yerbury, f^Iodern English Homes and Interiors ; Kiissling, Ostinarkbautcn , 
Stadtebau in einer Mittelstadt ; Kent, Life and Jf'orhs of Baldassai e Peruzzi ; Lanciani, M'anderings through Ancient Roman Chut dies ; 
L,efol, Hotels et Hotelleries ; Lethaby, Westminster Ahhey. Re-examined ; C\oyd, History of English Brickteork ; Alieras and Yeibury, 
Dutch Architecture of the XXth Century ; Xewton, The Work of Ernest Nezeton, R.A. ; Parent. L' architecture des Pays Bas Meridion- 
aux ; Pean. Jardins de France fa volumes) ; Plantenga, U architecture Religieiise du Brabant au xviP siicle (1598—1713) ; Pond, 
The Meaning of Architecture ; Purdom, The Building of Satellite Tozvns ; Richardson and Eferlein, The English Inn ; Richardson 
and Eherlein, The Smaller English House of the English Renaissance ; Rivoira, Roman Architecture ; Robertson (Howardl. Architecture 
Explained : Robertson ^Manning), Laymen and the Xeiv Architecture ; Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, IVest London ; 
Roosval, Stockholms Stadhus ; Shepherd and Jellicoe, Italian Gardens of the Renaissance ; Stratton, Elements of Form and Design 
in Classic Architecture ; Supino, Jacopo dalla Quercia ; 'Pipping, English Gardens ; ’Turner, Architectural Practice and Proceduie ; 
Waldram, The Sti iictural Design of Steel-framed B iddings ; Wren Societv — Volume 2 , St. Paul's Cathedral, original Wren drawings 
from the collection in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Verbury, The Lesser Knozen Architecture of Spain. 

A print of Jesus College, Oxford, by E. H. N'ew, and an etching of Waterloo Bridge by the late Adrian Berrington, h.i\e been 
added to the collection. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee have held 12 meetings. 

The attendance of ^Members at the 10 meetings held during this Session has been as follows : — 


W. H, Atkin-Berry 

F. Chatterton . 

.Max Clarke 

J. W. Denington 

G. Leonard Elkington 

H. V. Milnes Emerson 
G. Hastwell Grayson 
W. H. Hamlvn 
P. W. Hubbard 
Francis Jones . 

*Delissa Joseph 
Arthur Keen . 


G. H. Lovegrove 
*T. R. Milburn . 

*E. C. P. -Monson 
D. Barclay Xiven 
-A. Seymour Reeves 
J. Douglas .Scott 
W. Gillbee Scott 
J. C. .S. Soutar 
*A.J. Taylor . 
*Harry 'Feather 
Herbert A. Welch 
Charles Woodward 


2 

6 

8 

10 

6 


0 

10 


Marked thus were appointed after the first meeting of the Committee. 


The following were elected the Officers of the Committee : Chairman, Air. J. Douglas Scott ; Vice- 
Chairman, Air. Harrv' Teather ; Hon. Secretaries, Air. Charles Woodward and Air. F. Chatterton. 

The following Sub-Committees were appointed, the Officers of the Practice Standing Committee 
being ex ojficio Alembers of all vSub-Committees : — 


{a) Charges and Contracts . — This Sub-Committee 
Alembers has been as follows : — 


F. Chatterton .... 7 

H. V. Milnes Emerson . . 3 

G. H. Lovegrove ... 7 

J. Douglas Scott ... 4 

Harry Teather .... o 


Air. E. C. P. Alonson and Air. G. H. Lovegrove 
respectively. 


have held S meetings and the attendance of 

Herbert A. Welch ... o 

Max Clarke .... 3 

E. C. P. Monson ... 7 

J. C. S. Soutar .... S 

Charles Woodward ... 3 

weft appointed Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 
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The most important matter being dealt with by the Sub-Committee is the question of Specialists’ 
and Consultants’ fees. It is still under discussion, but the Committee hope that a report will be made 
to the Council before the end of the present Session. The Sub-Committee met representatives of the 
Surveyors’ Institution to discuss the revision of Ryde’s Scale. The joint meeting were of opinion that 
the Scale was unsatisfactory in its present form, and should be revised. The Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution are considering the matter at present and the Committee await their views. 

(b) Professional Advertising . — This Sub-Committee have held 3 meetings and the attendance of 
Members has been as follows ; — 


F. Chatterton 
P. W, Hubbard 
Arthur Keen 
J. Douglas Scott 
Charles Woodward 


1 G. Hastwell Grayson ... 3 

2 Delissa Joseph ... 3 

I T. R. jMilburn .... o 

3 Harry Teather .... 2 


The Sub-Committee prepared proposals for dealing with the question of interviews with architects 
and articles by them in the public Press. These proposals were approved bv the Practice Committee. 
The Council, however, did not adopt them, as they felt that they were impossible of practical application. 

The subject of Members’ names on notice boards has also been under consideration. The Sub- 
Committee feel that it is not possible to standardise name boards, but on their recommendation the Practice 
Committee have advised the Council that ostentatious display can be dealt with under Clause 3 of the 
“ Suggestions governing the Professional Conduct and Practice of Architects,” and maximum sizes 
for lettering are suggested. 

(f) Parliamentary . — This Sub-Committee have held 2 meetings and the attendance of Members has 
been as follows : — 


F. Chatterton .... 1 

.■\. Seymour Reet es ... 2 

W. Gillbee Scott ... 2 

Charles Woodward ... i 


Delissa Joseph .... i 

J. Douglas Scott ... 2 

Harry Teather .... i 


The Sub-Committee, appointed to watch the interests of the profession in any fresh legislation that 
might be introduced have examined and reported on various Bills and Acts which contained clauses 
affecting the profession. Amongst other Bills, they have considered the L.C.C. General Powers Bill and 
on their recommendation the Council petitioned against the section of this Bill dealing with disused 
drains. It is understood that the London County Council have withdrawn this particular section. Where 
the provisions of certain Town Bills have only local application, the Allied Societies concerned have 
received the Committee’s recommendations. 

The draft code of bye-laws promulgated by the North-Western Branch of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers has also been under consideration by the Sub-Committee, who have conferred 
on the matter with representatives of the National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers. 

(d) Law of Ancient Lights . — This Sub-Committee have held 3 meetings and the attendance of Members 
has been as follows ; — 

F. Chatterton .... i Max Clarke .... o 

Delissa Joseph . 3 Arthur Keen .... o 

T. R. Milburn . .0 J. Douglas Scott ... 3 

Harry Teather ... o Charles Woodward ... 3 


In accordance with the agreement arrived at with the Law Society, the Sub-Committee have met 
representatives of the Surveyors’ Institution and have agreed proposals for the amendment of the Law 
of Ancient Lights and Easements based on acquisition of existing rights and the prevention of acquiring 
future rights. The Council of the Royal Institute have approved the proposals and the decision of the 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution is awaited. If this is favourable a Conference will then be convened 
with the Law Society and the representatives of the R.I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution with the 
view to the promotion of a Bill. 

(e) Officials and Private Practice . — This Sub-Committee have held 2 meetings and the attendance 
of Members has been as follows : — • 


F. Chatterton . 

G. Leonard Elkington 
D. Barclay Niven 

J. Douglas Scott 
Charles Woodward 


o J. W. Denington 

o H. V. Milnes Emerson 

2 A. Seymour Reeves 

2 Harry Teather . 


o 


o 
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On the recommendation of the Practice Committee the Council authorised the sending of a letter 
to all Alembers and also Alembers of Allied Societies in Great Britain and Ireland asking for evidence 
of specific instances of whole-time officials undertaking private work. A large number of replies were 
received to this circular and were carefully scrutinised by the Sub-Committee. As a result of the evidence 
received, the Council have been recommended to write to every authority concerned, drawing their 
attention to the prevalence of this most undesirable practice and asking for their assistance in suppressing 
it. This recommendation has been approved by the Council and action will be taken on these lines. 

(/) Professional Defence Union. — This Sub-Committee have held 6 meetings and the attendance 
of Members has been as follows : — 

F. Chatterton .... 4 Max Clarke .... 2 

D. Barclay Xiven . . . i G. H. Lovegro\e ... 4 

J. Douglas Scott ... 6 \V. Gillbee Scott ... 5 

Harry Teather .... o Charles Woodward ... 2 

The Sub-Committee have produced a scheme for the formation of an Architects’ Defence Union 
providing for indemnity against actions brought against its ^Members for negligence and for assistance 
in the recovery of fees in certain cases and for maintaining or defending actions for libel or slander and 
for infringement of copyright. Enquiries were made of several Insurance Companies and representatives 
were interviewed resulting in obtaining satisfactorj' terms and the submission of a provisional poHcv. 
The Committee’s recommendations are now under consideration by the Council 

Exhibition 'Joint Committee. — At the invitation of the Council, the Committee nominated the following 
members to serve on the Exhibition Joint Committee : — ^J. Douglas Scott, D. Barclay Niven E. Chatterton. 

Proposed Minimum Salaries for Architects' Assistants. — At the request of the Council, the Committee 
conferred with representatives of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants 
on the subject of minimum salaries for assistants, and after obtaining the views of the Allied Societies, 
reported to the Council. 

“ The Architect and His Work.” — The pamphlet prepared by the Committee and edited by the 
late Mr. Paul Waterhouse has been published and numerous letters of congratulation on the result have 
been received. The pamphlet has had excellent Press notices and will, the Committee trust, prove of 
considerable service in educating the public as to the functions of the architect. 

Insurance of Clerks of IlbrA-j'. — The Committee have considered the question of insuring the Clerk 
of Works by the Client and their recommendation on this subject was published in the Journ.\l on 19th 
December, 1925. 

Appointments in the East. — On the recommendation of the Committee the Council have published 
a note in the Journal warning Members to make careful enquiries into the adequacy of the salaries 
before accepting appointments under Governments in the East. 

Local Authorities and Housing. — The Committee have had their attention drawn to several cases 
where local authorities have advertised for tenders and plans from contractors. Letters of protest 
have been addressed to the authorities with satisfactory results in some cases. 

Other cases have occurred where local authorities have advertised for the serv’ices of architects for 
housing schemes asking them to quote their fees for the work. The authorities concerned have had 
letters of protest written to them and the Members in the locality have been warned to quote onlv the 
scale laid down for housing work. 

Local Authorities and Qualified Architects . -The Committee have had their attention drawn to several 
cases where Sanitary Inspectors and Inspectors of Nuisances have been appointed by local authorities 
as architects for their housing schemes. 

At the request of the Council, on the recommendation of the Committee, Sir Philip Pilditch, M.P., 
asked a question on the subject in the House of Commons. 'Phe question, together with the Minister’s 
reply, was published in the Journ.al of 20th March, 1926. The Chairman of the Practice Committee 
also addressed a letter to the public Press on the matter. 

Suspension of Members Under Bye-laws 24 and 25 . — The Committee have considered the alteration 
of the Bye-laws dealing with the suspension of Members with a view to strengthening the hands of the 
Council in dealing with cases of unprofessional conduct, and the Privy Council, on the recommendation 
of the General Body of Members, have approved the amendment of Bye-law 25 as suggested b}’ the 
Committee. 
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Architectural Copyright. — The Committee particularly wish to draw the attention of Members 
to the case of Kenneth Dalgliesh r. the Sandown (Isle of Wight) Urban District Council, etc., as it is, 
they believe, the first case of Architectural Copyright brought under the Copyright Act of 1911. The 
Committee were consulted by Air. Dalgliesh at the outset of the proceedings, and on their advice the 
Council were prepared to assist him both financially and otherwise in pursuing his claim. A report of 
the case was published in the Journal of 20th Alarch, 1926. 

Offers of Commission to Architects. — Several trade circulars offering commission or discount to archi- 
tects have again been brought to the notice of the Committee and successful protests have been made to 
the offending firms. The attention of the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League was 
drawn to the case of the A’ote Time Recorder Companv, and they prosecuted the Company, who were 
fined bv the Alagistrates. 

Architects and Direct Labour. — The Committee gave this matter verv careful consideration, and 
their recommendations were approved by the Council and published in the Jourx.\l of 6 Alarch 1926. 

Salaried Appointments. — On the recommendation of the Committee, the Council published a note 
in the Journal advising Alembers that thev should not applv for salaried public appointments unless 
the salarv is fixed and stated in the announcement which invites applications. 

Ciradation of Xotices Regarding Professional Conduct and Practice. — On the recommendation of 
the Committee the Council decided, having regard to the increased membership of the R.I.B.A. and of its 
Allied Societies, and the necessity for promoting uniformity of practice, to reprint all relevant notices 
published from time to time in the Journal and forward copies periodically to Alembers, and also to 
maintain complete files of such notices for reference at the office of the R.I.B.A., and to request the Allied 
Societies to keep similar files at their headquarters. 

The Committee have given advice and rulings to Alembers and others on the numerous inquiries 
received relating to matters of professional practice and to the appropriate fees for professional services, 
and in this connection they would recognise the excellent work of the Charges and Contracts Sub-Com- 
mittee who have conducted the necessary investigations in such cases. The Committee again desire to 
emphasise the importance of architects acquainting their clients at the earliest possible opportunity with 
the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges, as the Courts do not recognise the Scale as binding unless it has been 
brought to the client’s notice before the charges have been incurred. 

The Committee have also been called upon to deal with a large number of cases of alleged 
unprofessional conduct and breaches of professional etiquette, and after the most careful investigation 
have made the necessary recommendations to the Council. 

In accordance with their established practice, the Committee decline to express opinions on ex parte 
statements or on matters that are sub judice. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee have held ii meetings. There 
has been an average attendance of 12 at each meeting during the present Session, and interest has been 
well maintained. The members of the Committee for the Session 1925-26 are : — 


J. Ernest Franck, Chairman. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, Vice-Chairman. 
Francis Hooper and 


"Major Charles F. .Skipper 


R. I. .Amjel. 

R. Stephen Ayling. 

Hope Bagenal, D.C.M. 

P. W. Barnett. 

T. P. Bennett. 

W. E. Vernon Crompton. 
W. R. Davidge. 

J. E. Dixon-Spain, O.B.E. 
E. Fiander Etchells. 

E. H. Evans. 


} 


Hon. Secretaries. 


Edwin Gunn. 

Lieut. -Col. P. A. Hopkins, O.B.E. 

G. N. Kent. 

R. G. Lovell. 

Edwin J. .Sadgrove. 

Harvey R. Sayer. 

H. D. Searles-Wood. 

Prof. R. Elsey Smith. 

Digby L. Solomon. 

Percy J. Waldram. 


The Committee record with sorrow the death during the Session of Air. C. A. Daubney, who for 
many years gave ungrudgingly his time and knowledge to the work of the Institute. 
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As a result of the revision of the Bye-laws, the Chairman of the Committee became, ex ojficio, a member 
of the Council, and he was cordially congratulated on this appointment. 

Building Research Department . — The policy of the Committee in this matter has been duly outlined 
in the previous Annual Report, and it is the aim of the Committee to keep in close touch with the Director 
of Building Research^ Dr. R. E. Stradling, AI.C., D.Sc., Ph.D., A.M.I.C.E., who has undertaken to carry 
out any special investigations which the Committee consider are in the interests of, and of assistance to, 
the members of the R.I.B.A. in their daily practice. 

Dr. Stradling kindly attended a meeting of the Committee in December last, when he outlined the 
main divisions of the work on Building Research which his Department are now undertaking. 

Firstly, dealing with general research, this is divided into four main divisions, which are again sub- 
divided into 24 further component parts. At the same time these are all co-related so that the research 
on any one material is not confined to a specific purpose, for while that purpose is investigated at the 
same time the material is tested or analysed as to its behaviour for other services in its use as a building 
material. 

There is likewise an Information Bureau, which is a free serviee to all interested, and is useful already, 
but will become more useful in proportion as its serviees are utilised by the members of the R.I.B.A. 

In this connection Dr. Stradling would particularly welcome facilities from members for detailed 
investigations when troubles are encountered in practice. 

The normal routine work of the professional consultant is not encroached upon, but special investiga- 
tions within the scope of the Department’s programme can be undertaken. For this work a fee is charged ; 
but if the results are held freely available at the discretion of the Department, then the fee levied may be 
considerably less than the full economic cost. 

The Committee would again remind members that in the Library is placed the index of Literature 
(both at Home and Abroad) which deals with every phase of the science and problems of building. 

British Engineering Standards Association . — In February 1925 a Conference of the British Engineering 
Standards Association on Building Materials was held, at which were representatives of Professional 
Bodies, Government Departments, Local Authorities, Railway Companies, Building Trades Employers, 
and other federations of British industries. 

The two representatives of the Institute were the late Mr. Charles A. Daubney, F. R.I.B.A., and 
iVIr. Percival M. Fraser, F. R.I.B.A., who duly reported to the Committee that the Conference had 
unanimously decided to recommend that a Committee to deal with Building Materials should be set 
up, and this was duly submitted to the Main Committee of the B.E.S.A., who appointed a Building 
Materials Committee, with the definite function of standardising building materials. 

The Science Standing Committee therefore recommended the Council to seek representation on the 
Committee dealing with Building ^Materials, in order that the views of members of the R.I.B.A. might 
be considered before any standard specifications were published, and Mr. Percival M. Fraser was appointed 
to represent the Institute on the Committee. 

The Institute are further represented on the following new Committees : — 

Sub-Committee on a Standard Specification for Grey and White Hydrated Limes, by Mr. 
Harvey R. Sayer. 

Sub-Committee on Standardisation and Simplification with regard to Slates and Tiles, by 
Mr. Edwin Gunn. 

Sub-Committee on Asphalt for Roofing, by Mr. Max Clarke. 

Sub-Committee on Asbestos Cement Sheeting, by ]Mr. Percival AI. Fraser. 

Sub-Committee on Expanded Aletal and Expanded Metal Lathing, by Mr. H. Haylock Golding. 

Further activities of the B.E.S.A. in reference to Building Alaterials having been reported to the 
Science Standing Committee, it was resolved to suggest to the Council to ask for representation on the Main 
Committee. 

In response to this request from the Council, it was arranged for a deputation from the Science 
Standing Committee to meet the Chairman, Sir Archibald Denny, Bart., and other members of the 
B.E.S.A. Alain Committee. 
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At the interview it was pointed out that the B.E.S.A. were extending their Standard Specifications 
so as to comprise materials of particular interest to the architectural profession, and suggested that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects shotdd be in a position to assist in the direction of the policy of the 
Main Committee. 

Following upon that interview the Council of the R.I.B.A. were asked to nominate two members 
to the B.E.S.A. Main Committee, and Mr. Alan E. IMunby and IMr. J. Ernest Franck have been invited to 
accept the appointment 

Allied Societies. — In the autumn of 1924 the Committee addressed to all the Allied Societies a circular 
letter, asking if they were conducting investigations into, or collecting information upon, any of the 
following subjects, or if they were in touch with any research work on these subjects by Universities or 
Technical Colleges in their respective areas or districts. The subjects were as follows : — 

(1) The Preservation of Timber. 

(2) The Preservation of Stone. 

(3) The Preservation of Aletal. 

(4) Improvement of Glass for Pavement Lights. 

(5) Improvement of Painting (Internal and External). 

(6) Acoustics — in Public and Private Buildings. 

(7) Regulations as to Lead Alains by Water Companies. 

(8) Jointless Floorings, etc., and their Composition. 

Some of the Allied Societies have responded with information respecting certain of these subjects, 
and it is hoped that these enquiries may stimulate the Allied Societies into further action in reference 
to scientific investigations upon these and other matters of interest to the general body of the profession. 

The Preservation of Stone. — The Committee have carried on investigations on this subject extending 
over a considerable number of years, and for this purpose have had specimens of various building stones 
exposed on the roof of the Geological Aluseum. 

An interim report has been published in the Journal, and further work has been undertaken by 
circularising all the Diocesan Surveyors, asking for information as to the weathering qualities of the stone- 
work in the buildings under their respective charge or supervision ; also as to any methods of preservation 
adopted by them in the treatment of the stonework. 

The report in this matter received from Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., has been published in the 
Journal for the information of members. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett prepared a precis of the information contained in the replies received from the 
various Diocesan Surveyors, which report has been forwarded to the Secretary of the Stone Preservation 
Committee recently set up by the Government. 

It is noted for the information of members that the Committee have received several reports wLich 
mention the deterioration of internal stonework from the use of coal gas either as an illuminant or for the 
purpose of heating the building. The Committee would draw the attention of the members to the report 
by Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S., on this subject. A copy of the report is in the Library. 

Storage of Imported Soft Woods. — In this matter the Committee have proceeded on the lines indicated 
by the Chairman of the Docks and Warehouse Committee of the Port of London Authority, and have 
placed their views before the London (Soft Wood) Importers’ Section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It is hoped that their action may^ result in an improvement of the storage of imported timber at the 
Surrey Commercial Docks. This improvement is in the interests of the whole of the building community 
as well as the members of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Fire Prevention. — The attention of the Committee was drawn to this important matter by Air. Digby 
Solomon, who prepared a report on the subject dealing in detail wdth the encasing of steelwork in non- 
steel framed buildings ; the causes of fires in buildings, and the means of prevention ; the storage of 
celluloid, petrol, and other dangerous materials ; and first aid appliances. It is hoped that not only 
will further information be collected for the use of members, but that a paper will be read by a well-knowm 
expert on the subject before the general body at a meeting during the course of next Session. 
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Research Laboratory at University College, London. — Members attended a demonstration by Professor 
Coker on the use of prismatic rays for recording the stresses upon models of building structures. As a 
result a report has been published in the Journal, with diagrams, and it is possible that the work which 
Professor Coker has initiated may be extended to other structural problems. 

Co-operation in Research Work by the Institute of Builders. — At the invitation of the Council a deputa- 
tion of leading members of the Institute of Builders attended a meeting of the Committee. The 
Chairman explained that the object of the Committee was to promote scientific research in connection 
with construction and building materials, together with their economic use. The deputation expressed 
the willingness of the Institute of Builders to give the Science Standing Committee any assistance in its 
power. 

Enquiries by Members. — The Committee receive many letters from Architects and others asking 
opinions upon a variety of subjects. 

The Committee gladly welcome communications which are of general interest to the profession, 
but cannot undertake to advise in those cases in which the normal course is to obtain the services of a 
professional consultant. 

REPORT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
CONSULTATION BOARD 

The Board was established early in 1925 and consists of four architects and four builders appointed 
respectively by the R.I.B.A. and the National Federation of Building Trades Employers. Under its 
constitution the Board may consider and report upon matters which may be referred to it, such as 
questions which create or tend to create friction between the various organisations connected with the 
building industry ; changes of policy, procedure or methods current in the industry ; technical questions 
affecting the industry', such as the provision of a properly trained personnel and the allocation of classes 
of work so as to avoid demarcation disputes ; the better selection of materials ; and the consideration of 
Government legislative proposals with special reference to questions of production and cost. 

During the period under review the architect members of the Board have been Major Harry Barnes 
(Chairman), Mr. Henry V. Ashley, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. Herbert A. Welch and Mr. Ian MacAlister 
(Secretary R.I.B.A.) ; the builder members have been Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Vice-Chairman), Mr. Henry 
Matthews, Sir Walter Lawrence (now replaced on resignation by Mr. Stephen Fasten, O.B.E.), Mr. 
Henry T. Holloway and Mr. A. G. White (Secretary, National Federation of Building Trades Employers). 

Wages Slips on Tenders .—The. agreement reached in 1924 between the constituent bodies with 
reference to the addition to tenders of a slip providing for adjustments in the contract in the event of a 
rise or fall in wages was renewed for the 12 months ending 25 March 1926 by the Executives of both 
bodies upon the advice of the Board. 

The Contributory Pensions Act 1925. — Upon the advice of the Board the Executives of the constituent 
bodies have announced to their members that an amount may be included as a separate item in Bills of 
Quantities to cover liabilities arising from the requirements of this Act in continuation of the existing 
practice with regard to other insurance provisions. 

Specialisation and its Effect on Craftsmanship. — The Board have under consideration the growing 
tendency towards specialisation in the industry which, it is alleged, is having an adverse effect upon the 
apprenticeship system and upon the recruiting of craftsmen for the industry. It is agreed that an enquiry 
be undertaken. 

Tendering. — Upon the request of the builder members of the Board, the Council of the R.I.B.A. were 
recommended to direct the attention of architects to the necessity for allowing sufficient time for the 
preparation of tenders. 

Industrial Relations between Employers and Operatives. — It has been arranged that the Board shall be 
kept informed of the relations existing between the building employers and operatives from time to time 
and shall be given opportunities, should the need arise, for using their good offices in connection with 
disputes in the industry. 

Other Matters. — Questions relating to the Standard Method of Measurement and to the amount of 
contracts for which Bills of Quantities should be supplied are now under consideration. 
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REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last .\nnual Report the Competitions Committee have met on six occasions 
The attendance of members has been as follows : — 

The President 

0 

H. V, Lanchester 

• • 4 

The Hon. Secretary 

• ■ 3 

F. VVinton Newman 

■ ■ 3 

W.H. Ansell . 

• 5 

T. Taliesin Rees 

2 

Henry V. Ashley 

6 

J. Douglas Scott 

b 

Hope Bagenal 

• • 3 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas 

■ ■ 3 

Major Harry Barnes 

I 

Percy E. Thomas 

■ • 3 

Leonard H. Bucknell 

2 

Herbert A. Welch 

. . 6 

C. Cowles-Voysey 

■ - 3 

W, G. Wilson 

5 

G. Leonard Elkington 

Arthur Keen 

• • 3 

2 

Frank Woodward 

. 6 


During the Session 1925-1926 the following have acted as the Officers of the Committee : — 

Chairman : Mr. Herbert A. Welch IF.]. 

Vice-Chairman : Sir A. Brumwel! Thomas 

Honorary Secretaries : Air. Henry V. Ashley [F.] and Air. W. PI. Ansell [-F.]. 

During the period under review the Committee have dealt with 37 Competitions. This w'ork has 
involved the scrutiny of conditions, negotiations with and the giving of advice to Promoters and Assessors, 
and the consideration of correspondence from competitors. It has been necessary to advise the Council to 
veto eleven Competitions owing to the refusal of the Promoters to observe the essential Clauses of the 
R.I.B.A. Regulations. In four cases negotiations with the Promoters have resulted in the amendment of 
conditions which were originally unsatisfactory and the Competition has been held with the approval of the 
R.I.B.A. 

During the Session the Committee have considered the conditions of Competitions promoted in 
Australia, Egypt, South Africa, Russia and Bulgaria. 

Limited Competitions. — It is within the recollection of members that when the Competition Regulations 
were revised in March 1924, provision was made that Limited Competitions should be subject to the 
Regulations in the same way as Open Competitions. Difficulties having arisen with regard to the effective 
administration of this rule, it has been necessary to consider whether the general bod}^ should be asked to 
sanction an amended Regulation providing for the control of Limited Competitions. During the past 
Session the Committee and the Council have given prolonged attention to this difficult question. The views 
of all the Allied Societies have been invited upon it, and proposals approved, by the Council are to be sub- 
mitted to the general body of members at an early date. 

The Conduct of Architectural Competitions and the Constitution of the Committee. — The Committee 
have had under consideration questions relating generally to the conduct of Competitions and the con- 
stitution of the Committee itself. A detailed report setting out the procedure hitherto adopted by the 
Committee and suggesting certain modifications in such procedure for the future was submitted to the' 
Council and approved. Resulting from this report the Council have published a statement calling the 
attention of Assessors, Competitors and Architects generally to certain important points in the conduct of 
Competitions. 

The statement in question is as follows : — 

(A) All Assessors are re.minded — 

1. That while the R.I.B.A. are preoared to ad'.ise them if necessary on the General Regulations governing the conduct of 
Competitions, the Assessor alone is responsible — 

(il For the drafting and presentation of any particular set of Conditions and Instructions and Replies to competitors ; 

( 2 ) and that the General Regulations are not infringed therein. 

2. That inasmuch as their Awards will necessarily be final and binding on all parties, they must refrain from premising any 
design — however high its architectural merit may be in their opinion — which contravenes any of the Conditions and Replies which 
they have themselves drawn up for observance by competitors, and thus avoid any ground for legitimate criticism of their Awards 
after publication. 

3 . That accordingly the value and importance of drafting Conditions and replies to questions so as to leave the maximum 
latitude to competitors in the solution of the problem should not be overlooked. 

(B) All Co.mpetitors are reminded — 

That their taking part in a Competition is a definite acceptance of the principle that the Award of the Assessor is final and 
binding on themselves as well as on the Promoters, and that any competitor who feels that he has real ground for dissatisfaction with 
an Assessor’s Award should communicate with the President of the R.I.B..A. 

(C) All Architects {i.e., non-Co.mpetitors .as wei.l as Co.mpetitors) are reminded — 

That any discussion or correspondence in the public or professional Press, tending to criticism or disparagement of an Assessor 
or Award, cannot alter the final and binding effect of that .Award, but may prejudice .Architects and the whole Competition System 
in the opinion of the public, and is, therefore, highly undesirable. 
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REPORT OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE 


The Committee has held seven meetings, at which the average attendance has been six members. 
The individual attendances have been as follows : 


The President ...... o 

The Hon. Secietary ..... o 

*Daubney, C. A.. . . . . . .2 

Davidge, W. R. . . . . .1 

Dawson, Alatt. ...... 3 

Elkington, G. Leonard ..... o 

Hunt, \V. Ci 4 

Jones, WL Campbell ..... 2 


Deceased, 


Joseph, Delissa 
Keen. Arthur 
Pite, Protessor Beresford 
Searles-Wood, H. D. 
‘Solomon, Digby L. 
'^I'anner, Sir Henry 
Unwin, Dr Raymond 
White, W. Henry 


6 

o 

0 
7 
7 
7 

1 

4 


In December 1925 the Committee sustained a verv serious loss in th6 death of its Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. C. A. Daubney, the District Surveyor for Bermondsey. Mr. Daubne\ was one of the original members 
of the Committee, and was appointed Honorary Secretary in 1923. Air. Daubney gave an immense am.ount 
of time to the work of the Committee, and anv results which the Committee mav achieve will be very 
largely due to his labours. Mr. Digby L. Solomon has been appointed to act as Honorary Secretary 
{pro tern.) until the end of the present session. 


As this is the first annual report of the present Committee, it may be of interest brieflv to record the 
history of the Building Acts Committee. 

The Committee was originally appointed by the Council in July 1922 to consider the question of 
Higher Buildings in London, and was reorganised in July 1923, when its reference was enlarged “ to 
consider the Reform of the London Building Acts,” and since then the Committee has been re-appointed 
each }'ear by the Council. Air. Searles-Wood was elected Chairman of the Committee on its reorganisa- 
tion and has been re-elected Chairman each vear. 


The Committee discharged its original reference as regards the 1894 London Building Act in April 
1924, its conclusions being printed in the issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal dated 7 June 1924 ; and it will 
be remembered that its late Honorary Secretary read a paper on the subject in that month. 

Subsequently, it considered the reform of the 1909 Act (that dealing with steel frame buildings and 
reinforced concrete), and has formulated its recommendations. 

During the present session it has considered and reported on the proposed London County Council 
New' Reinforced Concrete Regulations, and nominated its Chairman and late Honorary Secretary (the 
latter since succeeded by Air. W. H. White) as its delegates to a joint Conference of the four statutorv 
bodies who have to consider the draft proposals made by the L.C.C. for Reinforced Concrete Regulations. 

It is contemplated that a Conference will shortly be held by this Committee with the Building Acts 
Committee of the L.C.C., when they w ill lay before the L.C.C. Committee the recommendations under the 
various Acts which they have already submitted to the R.I.B.A. Council. 

It has also, during the present session, given consideration to the report and recommendations made 
by the Superintending Architect to the London County Council (Air. G. Topham Forrest) on his recent 
American tour on the construction and control of buildings in the United States, and has furnished a 
report thereon to the Council. 

Alatters of interest from a Building Act point of view occurring in the regular printed minutes of the 
L.C.C. ’s fortnightly meetings are discussed at each meeting of the Committee ; and the Committee also 
gives consideration to questions laid before its meetings by members on points under the Building Acts 
occurring in actual practice, which it is hoped to place on record for future reference. 

As before mentioned, the Committee has been reappointed each year bv the Council, and its members 
venture to suggest that in view' of the many varied and important m.atters under the London Building Act 
and its Amendments Acts which occur from time to time, and especiallv in view of the fresh legislation 
thereon now intended by the L.C.C., they should remain in session as a permanent Committee, so as to be 
in an immediate position to deal with all matters of interest arising therefrom. 
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REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 

COMMITTEE 

Chairman : Sir Aston Webb, G.C.V.O., C.B., R.x\. 

Vice-Chairmen : Ed\Yard P. Warren, Professor S. D. Adshead. 

Joint Hon. Secretaries : W. R. Davidge, W. Harding Thompson. 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report, the Committee have held 4 meetings, and the attend- 
ance of the members of the Committee has been as follows : — 


No. of Attendances. 


*The Presiderit . . . . . . . . o 

*The Hon. Secretary . . . . . . i 

Prof. Patrick Abercrombie . . . . o 

Prof. S. D. Adshead . . . . . . i 

Sir Reginald Blomfield . . , . . . o 

L. H. Bucknell . . . . . . . . i 

*Arthur Crow . . . . . . . . z 

W. R. Davidge . . . . . . 4 

P'. AI. Elgood . . . . . . I 

P. AI. Fraser . . . . . . . . 2 

*W. Alexander Harvey . . t 

William Haytvood . . . . . . . . i 

*C. H. James . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Arthur Keen . . . . . . . . . . o 


No. of Attendances 

H. V. Lanchester . . . . . . . . o 

*T. Ahvyn Lloyd . . . . . . . . i 

Sir Henry Alaybury . . . . . . . . o 

*E. C. P. Alonson . . . . . . . . 2 

D. Barclay Niven . . . . . . . . 4 

Prof. Beresford Pite . . . . . . . . o 

*Manning Robertson . . . . . . . . 2 

W. H. Seth-Smith . . . . . . . . i 

Herbert Shepherd . . . . . . . . 2 

*W. Harding Thompson . . . . . . 3 

Dr. Raymond Unwin . . . . . . 2 

*C. F. Ward i 

Edward P. Warren . . . . . . . . 3 

Sir Aston Webb . . . . . . . . o 


* Possible attendances of Members thus marked, 3. 

London Squares and Open Spaces. — The serious question of the encroachment on London squares 
and open spaces due to building operations has been discussed at length by the Committee ; the threatened 
loss of Endsleigh Gardens, the Foundling Hospital Estate and Holland Park having made the situation 
more acute. After consultation with representatives of the London Society and the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, a report was prepared by the Committee formulating a policy for the preservation 
of London squares for the public ; this report has been approved by the Council. 

Arterial Roads. — The Report of the Art and Town Planning Committees, resulting from a tour of 
the new arterial roads West and North of London on 18 July 1925, was approved and published in the 
R.I.B.A. JouRN.tL. Arrangements are being made to visit other areas in and around London where 
new arterial roads are in process of construction with a view to collecting data and preparing a further 
report. 

Ttcickenhani Amenities. — On the recommendation of the Committee, the Council sent letters of pro- 
test to the Richmond Borough Council, the Twickenham L^rban District Council, the Thames Valiev 
Joint Town Planning Committee and the Kew Gardens Authorities expressing concern at the threatened 
disfigurement of the river side owing to the establishment of factories on the river frontage. The Com- 
mittee is now in communication with the Twickenham U.D.C., who are taking all means possible to 
avert the destruction of their local amenities, but their powers in this respect are largely determined by 
their financial resources. 


Progress of Totcn Planning Schemes. — In view of the fact that concise information has, up to the present, 
not been available at the R.I.B.A. with regard to the progress of Town Planning schemes throughout the 
country, the Committee has arranged for an up-to-date schedule of Town Planning schemes in England 
and Wales to be placed in the Library for reference, and the attention of members has been directed to 
this information by means of a note in the Journal. 

Re-planning of East London. — The Committee have given their attention to the proposals of the 
Ministry of Transport for a new road to the Victoria Docks at Canning Town, and to those schemes of 
the Stepney Borough Council for a new and improved service of roads from Beckton Road to Whitechapel 
Road. As these proposals form but a part of the much greater problem of replanning the whole of London, 
the Committee have taken no immediate action, but it is proposed to consider the whole matter exhaustively 
w’ith a view to co-operation with the Towm Planning Authority concerned. 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 

After the Committee meeting in March 1925 the Secretary', Mr. McArthur Butler, was incapacitated 
for a long period by illness, but is now happily recovered. Since then progress has been made with the 
work in hand. The suggestion that the R.I.B.A. Council should urge members of the Institute to use 
their new title of “ Chartered Architect ” more freely has been adopted, and the members were duly 
notified by circular and by a notice in the Institute Journal. It is understood that many members of 
the Institute have expressed their approval of the proposal. 

Communications on registration from Singapore and South Africa have been received, and visits 
from the Chairman, Secretary and other members of the Union of South Africa Registration Committee 
have given first-hand information in regard to the working of the Transvaal Registration Act, which it is 
hoped to extend to cover the whole of the Union of South Africa. 

When necessary, communications have been sent to the professional press in elucidation of points 
raised bv correspondents. 

The Council of the Institute having given authority for the Committee to submit a draft Bill for 
Counsel’s opinion and to incur the necessary expense in connection therewith, a Bill has been drafted 
and is in the hands of the Institute Solicitors for consideration by Counsel. When this has been completed 
the Committee will submit the final draft to the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS 

The Income for the year 1925 amounts to 24,586 2s. yd., as compared with the Income for the year 

1924 of £23,191 13s. id. 

Increases have occurred in the items of Examination Fees, Entrance Fees, Journal Advertisements 
and Sale of Publications, and a decrease in Subscriptions and Contributions. 

The Expenditure for the year 1925 amounts to £25,277 3s. 3d., as against £21,952 for 1924. 

This expenditure has resulted in a deficit of £691, which gives a misleading idea as to the true financial 
position of the Institute. Owing to the terms of the amalgamation agreement, the Members of the 
Society of Architects became Members of the Institute early in the year, but Subscriptions in respect 
of these Members did not become due to the Institute until the year 1926. Thus the whole of the 
increased cost due to this great increase in Membership, together with the expense of carrying out the 
transfer, fell upon the Institute funds. The subscriptions of these Members were paid to the Societv, 
and, of course, the Institute eventually obtained the benefit of a large proportion of these subscriptions 
when the whole of the remaining assets of the Society were handed over to the Institute, but as the handing 
over could not take place until the New Year, owing to legal formalities, this item cannot be shown in the 

1925 accounts, as a set-off against the increased expenditure. 

^Moreover, in anticipation of the large increase in income which began on 1 Januarv, 1926, the Council 
decided to anticipate certain improvements which were considered to be long overdue. The increased 
cost of these, therefore, fell in the year 1925. It will be seen that the item “ Salaries and Gratuities ” 
has consequently risen from £5,943 7s. 3d. to £7,116 9s.; the cost of “ General Printing, Stationery, 
Stamps and Petty Expenses ” has risen from £2,070 i8s. 5d. to £2,712 7s. id.; the item “ Pensions 
and Compensation,” mainly due to the amalgamation of the Society, amounts to £1,332. 

In addition, during the course of the year there were a number of heavy items of expenditure of 
a non-recurring nature. The grant of £30 to the Approved Society was a final grant to remove a deficit 
caused b\ War conditions. The special grant of £100 to the Architectural Association is a non-recurring 
item. The £100 given to the Durham Castle Fund and the 100 Guineas to the St. Paul’s Fund are 
both non-recurring items. The legal costs of £392 in connection with the amalgamation and the New 
Charter and Bye-laws are, of course, exceptional, as is also the e.xpenditure of £255 on the International 
Congress on Architectural Education, and the £195 on the Institute Soiree. 

Taking all these exceptional items into consideration, it will be seen that on a normal basis the finances 
of the year would have been very satisfactor}”-, and but for these exceptional items there would have been 
a very substantial surplus. 

The very efficient manner in which the accounts are kept and all other matters are dealt with in 
connection with the finances of the Institute, call for particular notice, and are an indication of the high 
efficiency of the Staff. A. Harold Goslett [F.] 

F. J. Toop [A.] 

March, 1926. Honorary Auditors. 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ending 31st December 1925, 
0r. Exclusive of Subscriptions in advance. 


EXPEXDITURi:. 

To Ordinary Expenditurf — £ 3 . d. £ s. >1. 

Rent 87 6 10 

Rates and Taxes 1079 1 .1 

Interest on Mortgage . 1200 0 0 

2*100 8 1 

Gas and Electric Lighting 193 1 7 

Fuel 80 7 0 

.Salaries and Gratuities . 7110 9 0 

Pensions and Compensation 13.32 14 0 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamp*' and 

Petty Expense' 2712 7 1 

General Meetings and Exhibitions . .. 43s 18 .{ 

Housekeeping and "Wages 407 10 10 

Advertisements 5S 11 0 

Examiners’ and Invigilators’ Fees . *313 19 0 

Genera] Repairs 313 19 1 

Fire Insurance 84 18 « 

Medals and Prizes 100 s 8 

Grants — 

Architects’ Benevolent Societv . . 300 0 0 

Architects’ and Surveyors” Approx ed 

Society * . . . . 30 0 0 

Architectural Association 100 0 u 

Do. Special Gr.int 100 0 0 

Bribery and Secret Commission Pre- 
vention League 10 10 0 

British Engineering Standards' Asso- 
ciation .5 0 0 

British Xon-Ferrous Metals’ Iltsearch 

Association 15 0 0 

British School at Rome 100 0 0 

British School at Rome. Faculty ot 

Arcluology . 3 5 0 

Durham Ca«tle Repair Fund 100 0 0 

Franco-Bnti^h Union *20 0 0 

Roval British Colonial Soentv 01 

Arti't^ 1*2 1*2 0 

Royal West of England Academy 

School of Architt otiire *. 50 0 v 

St, Paul's Cathedral Restoration Fund 105 0 o 

7 :. I 0 

Library 3.5H 14 4 

Journal — 


IN’CCME. 

By Ordinary Income — £ <f. 

Subscriptions and Coutribiitiona . — 

Fellows 4940 5 0 

Fellows, Arrear-' 209 14 0 

Associates . 0517 14 9 

Associates, Arrears 512 12 0 

Licentiates 2474 14 0 

Licentiates. Arrears 25H 6 0 

Reinstated Meiuliers 40 7 u 

Students’ Fees and Arrears 200 11 0 

Subscribeis 0 0 0 


Entrance Fees 

Journal and Kalendak — 

Ailvertisements 1262 2 6 

Sales of Journal and other Pul.)hcations 2188 9 1 


Exanunation and other Fees — 

Probationers* Registration 1755 12 0 

Intermediate Examination 905 y o 

Liceatiatt' 5 ' Examination 345 y 0 

Final Examindtion 915 12 u 

Town Planning Examination 5 5 0 

8 taTutorv Exanunation 9 9 U 

special War Jixamuiation and Exemp- 
tion 8 80 


V<( ot Rooms — 

R I H.A. Tenantoan l other'- 1078 0 0 

Gallery ^ 109 q y 


Gri’*M-lILi gaev — 
lut-n-'t on ar Loan 
Deficit lot the year 


Cr, 

£ s. d. 


1.5167 9 9 

788 12 0 

3450 11 7 


4005 4 6 


11S7 6 6 

6 18 3 

601 0 8 


Reporting 55 1 ; 0 

Printing and Binding . 2*58 19 2 

Illustrations 1.82 8 4 

Postages and Carriage 1414 17 11 

4011 18 5 

KALENDjIR — 

Printing 565 16 6 

Postage and Carriage 124 6 U 

- — 6 OO 2 5 

•Contributions to Allied Societies 754 14 9 

Miscellaneous Expenses — 

Amalgamation — Xew Charter and 

By* -Law-i 392 6 4 

Annual Dinner 113 12 6 

Annual Election Enumerators .J3 12 0 

Architects' and Builders’ Joint Board 18 10 5 

Briti«h Architects’ Conference — Xew- 

CAstle 3.89 15 5 

Burlington Devonshire Coliectioii of 
Photographs presented to American 

In-ititute of Archit' cts 28 0 0 

Burlington Devonshire Collection 

Catalogue 15 15 9 

Council Dinner Guests 181 5 0 

Enquiry re Public Officials and Private 

Works 50 6 1 

International Congress on Architec- 
tural Education 255 10 9 

Legal and Accountants 67 0 9 

Memorial Service — Late Paul Water- 

house 16 2 0 

Overseas Examinations 65 1 9 

Past-President’s Portrait 210 0 0 

Presidents of Allied Societus Ill 5 7 

R.I.B.A. Soiree 195 5 6 

R.I.B.A. Visiting Board 59 9 11 

Rome Scholarship Exanunation 49 9 5 

Staff Insurance 186 17 3 

Sundries 353 11 0 

Telephone 64 12 9 

Travelling Expenses of Examiners 73 1C 8 

Do. President 29 3 6 

Do. Provincial 

Members of Council 101 19 3 


• B\c-Uw 82 provided that “The Roval Imstitiite '.hall.ni 
e.ach ve.ir, contribute to any Xon-Metropolitan Allied Socir ty 
not mi)i<- tliaii oiic-ioiirth of the aiiuua! Mib-'crijition paid 
to till* Uoyal ln^tltllt<* by each membi'r thereof wiio is aNo .1 
nmml-ei ot >ueh Society, m respect of and for hh subscrip- 
tion th*-r*'to . Itiit in no event shall such contribution ajipK 
in tlie «ave 01 any one member to moie than one Aliu'd 
8t>eieiy ” 

B\e-lau 85 piovides that “ The Royal Institute shall, in 
each yai. contribute to any Xon-Metropolitau Allied Societv 
such proportion not exceeding one-third as the Council may 
from time to time delermine of the annua] sub'crijttion 
paid to the Royal Institute by each member thereoi who 
IS also a member of such .Society, in re.spect of and for his 
subscription thereto, provided such member have an office or 
reside 111 the district of s^uch Society ; but in no esent j-hall 
such contribution apply 111 the ca^e of anv one member to 
more than one Allied Society.” 


Annual Charge for fine payable at Re- 
newal of Lease 


3062 8 9 
7 0 0 


Safpeet, Sons & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


£25277 3 3 


£25277 3 3 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. Zitk March, 1326. -J p* 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust 

5)r. 

ASHPiT'tL Prize Fund- — 

To Prize awarded to G. E.. Barnsley [d ] 

To Incotne Tax paid on L'ntaxed Intercut 
To Balance earned forward 


Funds for the Year ending- 31st December 1925. 
£ s d. 

1“ 0 Rv Balance from Ei-t Account 

‘Ml t> Bv PiMtleuds- and Intcro'^t rcC'istd 

:.d 4 11 


07 0 5 


AXDERSON AN'D WLBB FuXT) • — £ v d. 

To Purchase of £725 London Midland and ^cottuh E ul\va> 

4 per cent. Gnarantt-ed Stock 599 1 1 

To E.I.B A. Scholarships at Uambndgi- L’aivrisity school 

01 Architecture. E F. Hcniiiker ... . . ‘35 n o 

Ditto, C. D. G. N'leholson . 35 11 n 

To Income Tax on Untaxed Interest . . . . . 2 17 0 


071 1^ 1 


ARTHUR Cates Legacy- — £ s d. 

To Income Tax paid on Untaxed Interr'^t ... on 0 

To Balance earned forward . . ... . . ino d 9 


lOrt ^ 9 


Archibalp Daw'Nay Bequest — as d . 

To Purchase or £Lsj iK. sd. London Mnlland and Scotti-li 

Eaihvay 4 pt-r cent. Guaranteed Stock . . . 599 7 5 

To Amount paid to A. C. Todd . . in 0 0 

To Amount paid to G. A Burnett .... in n 0 

To Amount paid to A. E Ciuneioii [-4.J . . U» n 0 

To Amount paid to J. Breakwell 5n n 9 

To Amount paid to W. E Brinton .. 55 0 0 

To Amount ])aid to E. P. (.'ummiiicts . . 35 n n 

To -Urnount paid to E. 5V. DuIK^id^on [.4 j . 17 n n 

To Balance carried forward . *>9 14 11 


e 2 4 


DONALPSON TESTLMO.N'UL Fu.S-p •— £ d 

To Balance from last Account 0 14 3 

To Cost of Medal 1 15 n 

To Balance carried forward ... . 0 4 9 


2 14 0 


Godwi.n- Brns\Rv £ 5 d. 

To Amount paid to L TT. Bucknell r.i ' . . 4:5 in n 

To Co»t ol Midal . . . . 2 9 :> 

To Incoiue Tax paid on Untaxed Intercsr . . . 1116 

To Balance carried forward . . . 2 > 11 


4l» 19 s 

Orissell Legacy : — £ s d. 

To Balance rroin la-^t Account . . 6 3 9 

To Amount jiaid to A. L. Campion [-4 1 59 0 9 

To Co^t of Medal .... 7 4 <> 


6.3 7 6) 


Owen Jonis Sfudevtship : — £ d. 

To Purclja^e or £241 1 i>. 4d London Muliand and Scotti.sfi 

Eailway 4 pel cent, (iuaranteed Stock 199 15 0 

To Amount paid to Mu-* L I’ayne . 66 n 9 

To Amount paid to J. M .Sexton :34 9 9 

To Income Tax paid on Untaxed Intere.st 2 4 6 

To Balance carried forward 65 16 0 


puoix MEiiORi.uL Fund • — 

To Amount paid to D. H. Mi-Morran 
To Amount paid to £ H. 11 Williams iSjk cial Prize) 

To Cosr ot 5led.ll 

To Income Tax on Unta.xed Interest 

To Balance carried forward 

S7 18 1 


SAXON Sneel bequest £ s. d 

To Income Tax paal on Uiitaxed Interest . . ... 2 11 0 

To Balance earned torward ... . . 122 5 11 


1^16 11 

TiTE Legacy Funp: — £ ^ d 

To Balance from la^t Account . 60 9 6 

To Income Tax on Untaxed Interest 1 lo 6 


62 3 0 

WiMPERIS B> QUEST' — £ 8. d. 

To Amount paid to L. H. Biicknell M-T 43 10 0 

To Income Tax on Untaxed Intere'-t . . 6 11 6 

To Balance carru d forward 16 15 7 


66 17 1 

Herbert B.^kfr Si-holarship Fuvp .£ $. d 

To Amount paid to J. A. Hoogterp 6 2 10 0 


Henry Jarvis Studentship Account • — £ ». d. 

To Amount paid to British School at Borne for M. A. 

Sisson. 1924 .Student 125 0 0 

To Amount paid to British School at Eomc for E. Williams 

[A. I. 1923 Student 125 0 0 

To Balance carried forward 47 1 0 


297 1 0 

Henry Jarvis Ex-Service Travelling Schol.4rships Account : — 

£ 8. d. 

To Amount paid to 6 Students 150 0 0 


Saffery, Sons & Co., 

Ch.artered Accountants. 


.367 14 J 

50 II 0 
19 9 0 

2 7 .5 

14 6 

24 6 4 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividi nd.^ anti Interest received 

By Balance carrn d lorward 


By Balance from la->t Account . . . 
By l)i\i it ml- ami lrit< re-t receiNcd . 


Bv Balance from last Account 

By Dividends and Intert‘--t rcceiN L(i . . 


By Dividends and Interest received 


Bv B.ilatice rroru Lut Account 

By Di\nleml-aml IiiGTC'-t rmcived . . 


Bv DiMih-ml- ami Intop'-t rccei\C'd 

By Balance cain<‘d forwanl 


B\ B.'ilance from last Account . . . . 
By Dividends and Intme-t rvoeivc'l 


By Balance from la«t Account . . . . 
By Dividends and Intt-re-t rectdved 


By Balance from Ia«t Account . . . . 
By Dividends ami Interest rt-ceived 


By Dividends and Interest received 
By Balance carried forward 


By Balance from la'^t Account 

By Diviileiids and Interest recci\ed. . . . 


By Balance as last Account 

By Balance from last Account 

I By Amount received from Trustees 


By Amount received from Trustees 


Cr. 


£ 

.N d. 

47 

I.s 6 

19 

1 11 


67 

0 


£ 

8. 

d. 

598 

16 

o 

54 

19 

S 

IS 

11 

3 


671 

IS 

1 

£ 

s. 


5*’ 

17 

0 

53 

11 

0 

106 

8 

9 

£ 

s. 

d 

499 

14 

7 

237 

7 

9 


G3S 2 

4 

£ s. 

T. 

2 14 

0 


2 

14 

0 

’£“ 

8. 

d\ 

14 

19 

6 

35 

U 

2 


49 

19 

8 

£ 

8 

d. 

U 

17 

8 

4s 

9 

10 


6 5 

7 

6 

T- 

8. 

"d'. 

247 

9 

19 

129 

4 

5 


:5C7 

14 

3 

£ 

4 ;. 

“d. 

48 

12 

11 

.m 

5 

2 


i*" 

1.8 

1 

£ 

.'f. 

d. 

94 

9 

19 

:59 

16 

1 


124 16 11 
*■“£ r“ rf 
2S 7 H> 
35 15 2 


62 :5 0 


t " d 
2U 1 9 4 

.56 1 7 9 


66 

17 

1 

£'" 

.5 

"d. 

62 

10 

0 


5 . 


47 

1 

0 

250 

0 

0 


297 

1 

0 

£ 

8. 

d. 

150 

0 

0 


Examined wuth the vouchers and found to be correct. 


2Uk:March, 1926. 


j A. Harold Goslett [F ] 
( F. J. Toop [A.] 


Hon. Auditors, 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1925 


Value 

Slst December, 
1925. 


To Ashpitel Prize Fun'd : — £ s. d. 

Capital — £305 Is. 8d. New South Wales 

6% Inscribed Stock, 1930/10 311 3 7 

Revenue Investments — 

£76 S.s. ll°o War Loan, 1925/15.. .. 72 12 5 

£20 5% War Loan, 1929/17 20 2 0 

£10 5% National War Bonds, 1928 10 10 6 

£20 4% Funding Loan. 1960/90 17 2 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 56 1 11 


To Anderson and Webb Fund (Board of 
Architectural Education) : — 

Capital — £594 18s. -id. New South Wales 

Inscribed Stock, 1930/10 606 16 4 

£58 6s. New South Wales 4% Inscribed 

Stock, 1924/62 17 16 0 

Revenue I }i7.'estments — 

£132 15s. ‘6d 44% War Loan, 1925/15 .. 126 2 5 

£65 5% War Loan, 1929/17 65 6 5 

£25 4% National War Bonds, 1927 21 17 6 

£10 5% National War Bonds, 1927 10 10 6 

£30 4% Funding Loan, 1960/90 25 13 0 

£725 London Midland A* Scotti-'h Ely. 

1% Guaranteed Stoi'k .’>72 15 0 


1479 17 2 

Balance at Debit of Revenue Account.... IS 11 3 


To Arthur Cates Leo .act Fund ; — 

Capital — Loudon and North Eastern Rail- 
way — 

£580 4'’o 1st Preference Stock 391 S 0 

£580 l°i) 2nd Guaranteed Stock 423 S 0 

Revenue Investments — 

£137 18n\ 7d 4i% War Loan, 1925/15 . . 131 0 S 

£50 Is. llrf. o°o War Loan, 1929/17 50 9 9 

£100 5'’o National War Bonds, 1927, 

1928 an 1 1929 105 1 0 

£200 13s. 10<f. 4^; Funding Loan, 1960/90 171 11 in 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 106 2 9 


To .Archibald D.awnat Bequest • — 

Capital— £11,026 17s. 9<i. 2i% Consols 6064 15 9 

Revenue Investments — 

£544 19s. 7d 2i% Consols 290 14 11 

£18 i 6s 8(1 London Midland .V Scotti'h 

illv. 1% ihiaraiuef d NtO' k 3-sl 16 7 

Balance at credit of Revenue -Accotmt 69 11 11 


To DON.ALDSON TESTIMONIAL FCND : — 

Capital — £72 London ilidland and Scotti-h 

Railway 1% Preference Stock 53 5 7 

Revenue InveMments — 

£12 Is 7i.4i% War Loan, 1925/15 11 12 2 

Balance at f redit of Revenue Account ... 4 9 


To Godwin Bursary Fund: — 

Capital — £1,030 London Midland and 
Scottish Railway 4°o Debenture Stock. , 834 6 0 

Revenue Investments — 

£25 5'^^, War Loan, 1929/47 25 2 6 

50 War Savings Oertiheate« 50 0 0 

£40 5% National War Bonds, 1927/23 .. 42 2 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 2 8 11 


To Grissell Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £20 Os. Sd. “ B” Annuity G I P. 

Railway 380 12 6 

Revenue Investments — 

£20 7s 4^% War Loan, 1925/45 19 7 3 

£20 5% War Loan. 1929/47 20 2 0 

£30 5% National War Bonds. 1028/29 .. 31 10 6 


451 12 3 

r>alance at debit of Revenue Account 48 9 10 


To Owen Jones Studentship Fund : — 

Capital — £1,330 London Midland and 

Scottish Railway 4‘^o Debenture Stock 1077 6 0 

£1,247 Great Western Railway 5'^o Con- 


solidated Guaranteed Stock 1228 5 10 

Revenue Investments — 

£398 16s hd 4^% War Loan, 1925/45 .. 378 17 10 

£41 6s 14% War Loan, 1925/15 42 1 7 

£107 Os. })d. 5% War Loan 108 0 0 

50 War Savings Certificates 50 0 0 

£40 5°/o National War Bonds, 1927/23 . . 42 2 0 

£75 4% National War Bonds, 1927/28 . . 71 12 6 

£211 l:ts. -Id London Midland A' Scotti-'h 

Railway 1% Guaranteed stork 190 18 1 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account. ... 65 16 0 


£ s. 


487 15 


1461 5 


1382 2 


6816 2 


65 2 


953 19 


405 2 


d. 


11 




C 


3258 0 1 


By Government and other Securities^ being 
total of Trust Funds invested, as valued 

31st December 1925 

By Cash at Bank 

On Current Account 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 



Cc 

& c* dt £ s. d, 

18139 14 10 
110 4 10 



Carried forward 


£14827 9 H 


OuTiod forward 


£18549 19 8 
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Balance Sheet of Trhst Funds 


2)r. 


£ I. d. 

Brought forward , . 

To PuGEx Memorial Fund : — 

Capital — £1,070 Londou Midland and 


•5COtti3h Railway 4% Preference Stock. . 701 16 0 

Revenue Investments — 

£15 9s. 9(i. ik% War Loan, 1925/45 14 14 2 

£47 16s. r>°o War Loan, 1929/47 48 0 7 

£40 National War Bond'', 1927/28 . . 42 2 0 

£50 4'^o Funding Loan, 1960/90 42 15 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account. ... 24 6 4 


To Saxon Snell Bei.^uest. — 

Capital — £698 4s. New Zealand 3^% 

Stock 586 9 7 

Revenue Investments — 

£204 10s. 4d 41 '^0 War Loan, 1925/45 .. 191 .5 10 

£56 14s. 4rf. 5?'o War Loan, 1929/47 57 0 0 

£40 5% National War Bonds, 1927/23 .. 42 2 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .. 122 5 11 


To XiTE Legacy Fund. — 

Capital — £1,150 2i per Cent. Con^soU C32 10 0 

Revenue Investments — 

£51 12s. 6rf. 4J-% War Loan. 1925/45. ... 49 0 11 

£61 4s. 6d. 0% War Loan, 1929/47 61 10 7 

£30 5% National War Bonds, 1027/28 . . 31 11 6 


774 13 0 

Balance at debit of Revenue Account Ji 15 2 


To WiMPERis Bequest : — 

Capital — £1,024 18s. 8rf. Metropolitan 

Water Board 3% '• B ” Stock 64.'. 14 1 

Revenue Investments — 

£202 Os. 5d. 4J% War Loan. 1925/45 192 1 3 

£71 14s. 4d 5% War Loan. 1929/47 .... 72 0 7 

£40 5% National War Bonds, 1927/28 ,. 42 2 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account. ... 16 15 7 


To Henry Jarvis Studentship 


£ s. (f. I 
14827 9 11 I 


iHi.i 14 1 


1U02 3 4 


740 17 10 


968 13 
47 1 


I 

t 


6 I 


^ I 


‘.ontinutd^ 


Cu 

£ f. d. 

Brought forward 18549 19 S 


£18549 19 8 

Sapfeey, Sons & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 

Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct, 24th AfarcA, 1926. | p' ^ 


£18549 19 8 


I 

1 


Eon, AudUors, 


Balance Sheet of Ordinary Funds, 31st December 1925. 


LIABILITIES. 


> Sundry Creditor*' — 

£ 


d. £ 


Sundrv 

1165 

7 

6 


Mortgage liUere'-t 

39 

9 

0 


Rent . . 

24 

0 

6 


— 


— 

— 1223 

17 

Mortgage on Freehold and Leasehold 





Property at 6 jut cent 



2O000 

0 

Subscriptions received in Adyance .... 



773 

4 

Lieut. Francis Grissell Legdcv Fund . . 



357 

10 

A. C. BosfOm — 





Scholar-'hip Fund 

1250 

0 

0 


Less Amount paid to 1925 scholar on 





account 

166 

0 

0 



ASSETS. 

d. 

By Premises, a-s per la>t Balance Sheet 

Mortgage Redemption Policy 

Investment {Grissell Legacy ) — 

0 £376 8s. Id. 5 per cent. War Loan 


1929 47, at cost 

0 Debtors — • 

0 Rent and Advertisement'' 562 10 (i 

6 Payment's in Advance 125 0 0 


Subscriptions lu Arrear lor 1925 .I’nl 
pro\tou>ly 


Cc. 

£ s, d, 
98135 1 4 

1744 2 0 

357 10 6 

687 10 0 

1905 17 9 


1084 0 0 


Medal Competition 100 0 0 

1184 0 0 

Reserve for Fme Payable on Renewal of 

Lease 23 0 0 

Lloyds Bank, Overdralt 3655 S 0 

Surplus of A'.set'^ omt Liabilities (sul)ject 
to valuation of premises and realisation 

of Debtors and Subscriptions in arrear) 75598 2 1 


£102830 1 7 


Note. — A Fine of £7 per annum is payable in respect of 9, Conduit Street, under a Lease from the Corporation of the 
Notice of renewal must be given at Michaelmas, 1935, and the fine for 14 years of £98 paid. 

Sapfery, Sons & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 

Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 24fA March. 1926 -f H.^old Goslett [F ] ) „ 

{ F. J.T00P[4.} ^-t±on. 


£10283(1 1 7 

City of London. 


Auditors. 
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Bough Estimate of Expenditure and Income of Ordinary Funds for the year ending 
31 December 1926 : — Compared with the actual Expenditure and Income for 1925. 

EXPEXDITUaE IXCOME 



1925 


1926 




19 

25. 


1926. 

Premises— 

£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

t;. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

Bent, Bates, Taxes, etc. . 

2366 

8 

1 

2700 

0 

0 

1. Subscriptions and Aii'Bii-? 

15167 

9 

9 

21500 

0 

0 

28, Bedford Square 




400 

0 

0 

2. Entrance Fees . . 

768 

12 

0 

600 

0 

0 

Gas and Electric Liszhtinjz 

193 

1 

7 

265 

0 

0 

3. Sale of Publications . . 

2188 

9 

1 

2300 

0 

0 

Fuel . . 

83 

7 

6 

120 

0 

0 

4. Advertisements.. 

1262 

2 

6 

2000 

0 

0 

Bopairs 

313 

10 

1 

400 

0 

0 

3. Examination Fees 

4003 

4 

6 

3500 

0 

0 

Fire Insurance 

84 

18 

6 

100 

0 

0 

6. Bent and Use of Booms 

1187 

6 

6 

1300 

0 

0 

Fine on Lease 

7 

U 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7. Interest on Investments 

6 

18 

3 

30 

0 

0 

Housekeeping and IVages . 

467 

16 

10 

360 

0 

0 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Telephone 

64 

12 

9 

80 

0 

0 

Total 

24380 

2 

7 

31230 

0 

0 


Total 

3581 

4 

4 

4632 

0 

0 

2. Administration — 







Salaries and Gratuities 

7116 

9 

0 

7200 

0 

0 

Pensions and Com]Hiisa’’ion 

1332 

14 

6 

1113 

0 

0 

Staff Insurance 

General Printing, Statmuoi v. Stamps 

186 

17 

3 

250 

0 

0 

and Pettv Expenses 

2712 

7 

1 

2700 

0 

0 

Annual Election Emiinerators 

33 

12 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Total 

11381 

19 

10 

11298 

0 

0 

3. Publications — 







Journal 

4011 

IS 

3 

4000 

0 

0 ■ 

Kalendar 

690 

- 

3 

'<30 

0 

u 

Total 

4702 

0 

10 

4830 

0 

0 ‘ 

4. LIBR.1RY — 







Library 

356 

14 

4 

.360 

0 

i 

Special Grant 




100 

0 

0 1 

Total 

336 

14 

4 

460 


0 { 

5. TR.4VELLixrT Expenses — 







B.I.B.A Visiting Board 

39 

9 

11 

150 

0 

0 

Provincial Members 

101 

19 

3 

1200 

0 

0 

Presidents of Allied Societie*' 

111 

5 

7 




Examinations 

73 

16 

8 




Total 

346 

11 

5 

1 330 

0 

0 

6. Gener.al Meetings and Con'Fkrentls- 

__ 






General Meetings and Exhibitions 

438 

18 

3 

600 

0 

0 ' 

Annual Conference and Dinner 

503 

7 

10 

oOO 

0 

0 1 

Council Dinner Guests 

181 

3 

0 

1.50 

0 

0 1 

Advertisements 

58 

11 

6 

60 

0 

0 ■ 

Total 

1182 

2 

7 

1610 

0 

« 1 

7. Examinations and Prizes — 






1 

Examiners’ Fees 

31.3 

19 

0 

465 

0 

0 1 

Medals and Prizes . . 

160 

8 

8 

600 

0 

0 1 

Borne Schola^^hl])s . . 

49 

9 

3 

68 

0 

0 1 

Examinations (Overseas) , 

65 

1 

9 

80 

0 

0 

Total 

388 

18 

10 

1213 

0 

0 ■ 

S. COXTEIBETIONS TO AELIED SoilETIfS — 







Total 

754 

14 

9 

2250 

0 

0 

9. Grants— 







Total 

751 

5 

0 

600 

0 

0 

10. SrxDP.iES — 







Total 

401 

4 

11 

300 

0 

0 

11. Provisional Sums — 







Becistration . . 




500 

0 

0 

Legal and Accountants 

67 

0 

9 

r>o 

0 

0 

Total 

67 

0 

9 

".50 

0 

0 

12. Xon-Becurring Sums — 







. r -r, . 1 • 

255 

10 

9 

320 

0 

0 


392 

6 

4 




Collection 







Catalogue , . 

15 

1.5 

0 




Ditto Photographs . . 

Enquirv re Public Officials and 

28 

0 

0 




Private Work 

Memorial .Service late Paul Water- 

50 

6 

1 




house 

16 

2 

0 




Past President’s Portrait . . 

210 

0 

0 




B.I.B.A. Soir4e 

195 

5 

6 





Total 116! 3 S .120 0 0 ■ 

Expenditure . . . . 23277 3 3 30113 0 o 

Deficit . . . . • . 691 0 8 

Grand Total .. . 23277 3 3 30113 0 0 Balance .. .. . • 111" 0 0 
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The Safety of the City Churches 

THE UNION OF BENEFICES AND DISPOSAL OF CHURCHES (METROPOLIS) MEASURE 

BY ARTHUR KEEN, VICE-PRESIDENT 


T he production by the National Assembly of the 
Church of England of the measure bearing the 
above title has resulted in some remarkably 
well-drafted protests. The Address sent in 1923 by the 
City Churches Preservation Society to the members of 
the National Assembly and the one addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by Sir Aston Webb on be- 
half of a conference of societies convened by the Royal 
Academy were models of well-grounded, clearly 
reasoned opposition, and following these protests the 
Corporation of the City of London has sent to the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament a document 
that, in its turn, is a model of lucid, definite statement 
and of close and accurate reasoning. It is worthy of 
study on its own account as an example of the effective- 
ness of moderate language used in simple sentences. 
Every paragraph is lucidly expressed, and the objec- 
tions offered to the Bill are based on such reasonable 
grounds that this petition should prove one of the most 
forcible attacks that the measure has to face. 

The central part of the argument is that the measure 
is ultra vires the National Assembly ; that the Assembly 
was set up for the particular purpose of dealing with 
matters that concern, and concern only, the Church of 
England and its members, and that questions involving 
the rights and interests of persons having no represen- 
tation in the National Assembly, many of them not 
members of the Church at all, are outside its scope. 
It is pointed out that the National .Assembly is placed 
in a more favourable position in relation to legislation 
on matters entrusted to it than any other constituted 
body in the kingdom. It is enabled to pass measures 
for the regulation of Church affairs which may have 
legislative force without going through the ordinary 
procedure of the Houses of Parliament, and the con- 
ferring of such powers for any purposes outside domes- 
tic matters affecting the Church of England would be 
unconstitutional, and was in fact far from being the 
intention of Parliament. 

Early in the text of the Petition attention is called to 
the grounds upon which the measure is based — 
briefly, that the churches are little used, and that there 
is urgent need in the suburbs for additional churches, 
and that the money derived from the sale of the City 
churches should provide funds for suburban churches. 


All of these grounds, it is pointed out, are highly con- 
troversial, and are based on conclusions that are not 
capable of satisfactory proof. It is impossible to fore- 
cast the attitude of Parliament towards the matter, but 
either of these two technical objections ought to be 
fatal to the Bill. If it is ultra vires the matter is at an 
end ; if it rests on assumptions of a highly controversial 
kind it ought not to be passed without full discussion, 
and such discussion is not admissible. 

A great deal has been made of the “ safeguards ” 
that are provided for in the Bill ; the fact is that these 
safeguards are altogether illusory, and that nothing in 
the way of an impartial tribunal is proposed. The defi- 
nite purpose of the Bill is to secure the sale of churches, 
and effective safeguards are the last thing in the minds 
of the promoters of it. 

It seems a strange thing that in this matter of our 
City churches it is left mainly to laymen to insist on 
the spiritual and sentimental aspects of the question, 
while the clergy are taking the materialistic view. The 
lure of money is a very subtle thing, but it should not 
be difficult for members of the National Assembly to 
realise that fifty churches used with resource and in- 
sight might be none too many to meet the needs of a day 
population of nearly half a million of people concen- 
trated in the narrow space of the City. To throw up the 
churches because they are not much wanted on Sunday 
is merely the confession of failure, the indication ot 
lack of vision ; and to sacrifice the evidences of the 
history, religious and social, of the chief City of the 
Empire is in this instance a betrayal of trust. 

The safety of most things depends on appreciation, 
and unfortunately the clergy, broadly speaking, are 
still in the gothic revival stage of culture. In the course 
of a few years they may have advanced ; but in the 
meanwhile these churches, which are among the best 
productions of the Renaissance in England, are in great 
danger. 

It appears that the l,ord IMayor of London is the onlv 
person having the right to attend personally at the Bar 
of the House of Commons in order to appeal against 
the passing of any Bill, and it is intended that the right 
shall be exercised in the present instance, unless the 
action of the House of Lords makes an appeal to the 
Commons unnecessarv. 
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Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 

EXHIBITION OF WORK AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
BY HOWARD ROBERTSON [F.], S.A.D.G. 


The work of Goodhue is perv’aded by the spirit of 
romance, and to a higher degree than that of any American 
architect among his contemporaries. He revelled in 
schemes and projects, in designs of pure phantasy, and 
was personally happier in his dream creations than when 
fettered by clients and restrictions. A book of his. 
Architectural and Decorative published m 1914, 

largely through the devoted efforts of his office staff, 
reveals him at his best in creating fairy-tale villages in 
Bohemia and long white imaginary villas in Italian 
settings. But this is not to deny his achievement in 
executed buildings. 

The present exhibition of his work is faintly disappoint- 
ing, because it does greater honour to the draughtsman 
than the constructor ; there are too few photographs, and 
they are insufficiently representative, while attention is 
distracted by the beauty and sparkle of penwork and the 
low-toned wash perspectives which sometimes mingle 
three techniques with an effect of breadth and simplicity 
which haughtily disdains the meretricious. The San 
Diego Exhibition, the Californian houses, and some of 
Goodhue’s most attractive work in the East are absent, 
and the photographs are rarely equal to the good work of 
this kind to which we in England have become accustomed 
in recent years ; unfortunately also the title-ing of the 
exhibits is scanty and there are rarely dates which would 
help to distinguish the various stages of the designer’s 
artistic development. 

Few visitors to the Exhibition will agree with those 
who hold that Goodhue’s death was a timely one from the 
point of view of his work — that he had passed his zenith 
and was losing his creative powers. His Nebraska State 
Capitol, and a design which he submitted for the Tribune 
competition, show that, on the contrary, his design was 
increasing in strength and was discarding those little 
mannerisms w'hich were interesting in their relation to 
contemporary American work but which in this country 
would be counted as of small import. For Goodhue has 
passed through various phases as through various partner- 
ship associations, and his work reflects influences varying 
from Norman Shaw and English Gothic to Spanish 
Baroque and eventually rev'eals (in the Nebraska Capitol) 
more than a flavour of Central European developments. 

One feels that in the plastered walls, tiled floors, and 
bare wooden beams of his individual Spanish-Italian 
renderings he is thoroughly at home. That in his stone 
houses he is regretting the absence of the slates and 
masonry which are the real soul of his English prototypes, 
and that with Gothic he is revelling in the mystery and 
romance of Shafts and Tracery rather than in the essential 
vitality of Gothic structure. St. Thomas’ on Fifth Avenue, 
and the Chapel of the Intercession in New York, are both 
a little unconvincing — the one flashy and brilliant, the 
other a little hard and unsjTnpathetic. 

His small churches, such as St. Mark’s at the fashion- 
able Mount Kisco, are charming, and many of his houses, 
too, such as the snug little dwelling at Scarborough with 


its tight-fitting roof and blank wall surfaces of field stone. 
And in the richness of Spanish and Plateresque, so foreign 
to the Anglo-Saxon temperament, he is completely and 
even riotously in his element. 

As a draughtsman this exhibition will only serve to 
enhance his already splendid reputation. He w'as always 
unpretentious on this score, and never classed himself 
with such men as Joseph Pennell, F. L. Griggs, and 
Herbert Railton ; but his smallest notebook sketches 
reveal the artist born. 

Perhaps this Exhibition of Goodhue’s drawings will 
influence our own Royal Academy draughtsmanship. 
The wish is father to the thought. 


Correspondence 

THE PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

346 Strand, London, W.C.2. 

2Z March 1926. 

The Editor, Journal R.I.B.A. — 

Sir, — It has long been felt by all those interested 
in the Arts that, whereas painting, literature, sculpture 
and music are the subjects of exposition and criticism, 
the master-art of Architecture is commonly neglected. 
Architects are a modest folk, and they do not even 
initial their works ; moreover, it is not the custom to 
invite criticism even of public buildings ; although the 
community, as such, is concerned with them in a 
larger degree than obtains with regard to other works 
of art. In order to stimulate interest in .Architecture 
and to attempt to educate public taste I propose to 
publish in the Morning Post from time to time a 
description and an appreciation, written by an architect 
of high reputation, of a new building of public interest 
and a photograph. 

The conditions I would suggest are : that the 
architect of a new building should send to me an 
invitation to review his work, together with a brief 
description and a drawing or photograph of it. 

I propose to carry out this experiment on very 
modest lines at the outset, and only buildings of 
sufficient public importance can be noticed. — Yours, 
etc.. The Editor of the Alorning Post. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
.ARCHITECTURE. 

Intimation has been receited that His Majesty the 
King has approv-ed the award of the Royal Gold 
Aledal to Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Honorary Corre- 
sponding Alember of the R.I.B..A.), of Stockholm, in 
recognition of the merit of his executed work. The 
Medal will be presented to Professor Ragnar Ostberg 
at the Banquet of the R.I.B..A. on 17 June. 
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The Building Trades Exhibition 

BY JOHN E. YERBURY [L.]. 


Mr. Montgomery is to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful opening of this Exhibition on Wednesday, 14 
April. His continued efforts to organise, in a thoroughly 
businesslike manner, the exhibition of everything 
connected with the building trade have been appreciated 
for a long time, and each year adds to his laurels. 

Architects, as represented by the R.I.B.A., have given 
proof of their appreciation of Mr. Montgomery’s work, by 
conferring the honour of Honorary Associateship upon 
him — an honour not lightly bestowed. Mr. Guy Dawber, 
our President, took the chair on Wednesday morning at 
the opening ceremony, which was performed by the Lord 
Mayor of London, himself intimately connected with the 
building industry ; while Sir Kingsley Wood (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Ministry of Health) was present 
to express the interest of the Government in the Exhi- 
bition. 

The luncheon was a great success, and Lord Save and 
Sele, in proposing the health of Air. Montgomery, said 
with truth that, in organising the Building Trade Exhi- 
bitions during the last thirty years, Air. Alontgomery 
had rendered a great service to the industry and to the 
community. In reply, our host was as entertaining as 
in his organisation he has been effective. 

One new feature this year is the prize offered by the 
promoters for the best essay by a student on “ My 
Impressions of the Building Exhibition of 1926," with 
Mr. Guy Dawber, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel and Air. J. C. 
Squire as judges. Particulars may be obtained of Mr. 
Alontgomery, 43 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

The general arrangements of the Exhibition are similar 
to those of previous years and, on the whole, there is 
general improvement, which should assure the greatest 
success from every point of view. It is, I think, an 
entirely new idea to exhibit complete cottages, on the- 
lines of the Ideal Homes Exh.b.tion, instead of confining 
the Exhibition to individual firms showing only their own 
products. 

It is now possible to form some opinion upon the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of various 
materials as used in building construction of small cottages. 
Without expressing any opinion upon the merits or 
demerits of the plans, it cannot be denied that brick and 
stone are the natural and most beautiful materials for 
cottage building. Although concrete may be used with 
great effect, and timber with some economy, few would 
choose to use them in preference to brick and stone, 
except in special circumstances and under unusual 
conditions. 

I do not myself think that different methods of con- 
struction, the use of new material and standardisation, 
will enable us to build cottages which can be let at com- 
mercial rentals, such as are within the means of the 
poorer paid workers under present wage conditions. 
Each of these methods may help a little to lessen the cost, 
and, all working together, they will make a considerable 
difference ; but it will still be necessary to find cheap 
capital and to create better output before the real housing 
question is touched. 


From the point of view of the architect and the builder, 
there is something to be said in favour of giving thought 
to the use of timber and concrete, but as architect or 
builder, it is very difficult to see what we can say in 
favour of steel houses ; yet, as citizens, and especially as 
members of the community, keenly interested in the 
housing question, and as social reformers, we must con- 
sider steel houses and their possibilities as an aid to a 
settlement of a most important question. 

It is not necessary, in this Journal, to call attention to 
the exhibits of brick and timber cottages, nor need I do 
more than remind readers that the many uses of concrete 
are adequately displayed, with various methods of con- 
struction. The Novocrete Pav'ilion will probably have 
drawn attention to itself and to the material of which it is 
constructed. 

It remains then only to make particular reference to the 
steel house shown by Messrs. Stephen and Son, Ltd., 
of Govan, shipbuilders. This house is constructed on the 
principle of the ship's deck house, and built by the men in 
the shipbuilding yard, who would otherwise be out of 
work, and is known as the “ Reith Steel House.” 

If circumstances compel us to accept steel houses, the 
Reith compares favourably with the 'Weir house, which 
appears to have given so much satisfaction to the present 
Government, and should be considered by those who are 
forced by circumstances to forgo the beautiful to obtain a 
substantial and comfortable house for those who cannot 
afford beauty. The Reith house is constructionally 
sound, easily and quickly erected and economically main- 
tained, and, if it can be provided at a cost which ensures 
” letting ” at commercial rentals, will undoubtedly find 
a market. I think there are possibilities of improving the 
appearance without adding to the cost. 

The architect in search of new materials, or the latest 
labour-saving devices, will find much of interest at the 
Exhibition ; and those architects who do not care to specify 
particular manufacturers’ goods unless necessary will be 
convinced I think, that goods or material supplied bv 
first-class firms are equally satisfactory, and they may 
safely leave contractors to deal with the firm which suits 
them best, except where circumstances require some 
speciality. 

There is a first-rate show of builder’s plant, concrete 
mixers, wood working and other builder’s machinery ; a 
fine display of marbles and timber ; several firms exhibit 
made up joinery ; and the very excellent demonstration 
of British manufacturers of paints, etc., decorative mate- 
rial, building accessories, furniture and fittings, is a certain 
proof that we can maintain our own in all those industries 
connected with the building trade. 

People who are interested in building are enlightened 
upon all sorts and conditions of things affecting them and 
those for whom they cater in various ways. Representa- 
tives of local authorities, members of councils and 
committees, building owners, property holding companies, 
and the man who wants a house to live in, or a week-end 
cottage, all find something to interest them at Olympia 
and an answer to the questions they have to ask. 
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Allied Societies 

ABERDEEN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Abstr-\ct from the Annu.^l Report. 

Since last Annual Aleeting five meetings of the Council have 
been held. 

The Annual Convention of the Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland was held at Aberdeen, when there was a repre- 
sentative gathering of the members of the several chapters. 
At the business meeting, which was held on IQ June, Air 
Keppie delivered his Presidential address, in the course of 
which he reviewed the work of the Incorporation during the 
past year. The members and their friends dined together in 
the evening. The principal guest of the occasion was Dr. 
Thomas Ross, and among the other guests present were Mr. 
Gotch, President of the R.I.B.A., the Lord Provost and the 
Principal of the L’niversity. Facilities having been afforded 
by the respective proprietors, visits were paid on 20 June to 
Castle Fraser, Craigievar Castle and Crathes Castle, at each 
of which features of interest were inspected and discussed by 
the delegates. 

The Council has kept in touch during the year with the 
Royal Institute, from whom communications were received on 
the following subjects among others : Examinations, member- 
ship, registration, competitions, prize drawings, workmen’s 
compensation and insurance of clerks of works, civic societies. 
Building Research and the Architects and Builders’ Con- 
sultation Board. 

In regard to limited private competitions, the Chapter sup- 
ported the Incorporation in their suggestion that modification 
of the regulations in such competitions, so far as Scotland is 
concerned, should be made by the Incorporation where they 
considered special circumstances existed instead of by the 
Royal Institute. 

■The Council, in common with other Chapters, made a con- 
tribution towards the testimonial to Air. AlacAlister as a mark 
of appreciation of his distinguished services as Secretary of the 
Royal Institute. 

The Secretary to the Board of Architectural Education 
having intimated that the Board had decided to require 
students entering a course carrying exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. examinations to become registered as probationers 
R.I.B.A. before starting the second year of their course, the 
Council suggested that steps should be taken for having these 
requirements modified so far as Scotland is concerned, so to 
allow, as an alternative, registration as students of the Incor- 
poration instead of as probationers of the Royal Institute ; but 
this suggestion has not been acceded to by the Royal Institute. 

At the request of the Governors of Robert (iordon’s Tech- 
nical College, Dr. Kelly has been re-appointed External 
Examiner in connection with the Architectural Department. 

As usual, the volumes of the R.I.B.A. Journal and the 
Quarterly of the Incorporation have been added to the Library. 
-A copy of the Report of the International Congress on Archi- 
tectural Education has also been placed in the Library. 

On instructions received from the Royal Institute and the 
Incorporation the following competitions were banned ; — 

(1) Carnegie Hall, Dingwall ; and 

(2) Housing Scheme at Cupar, Fife. 

One Fellow, Air. A. B. Gardner ; two Associates, Mr. Ian 
Aloodie and Air. James A. Davidson, and ten students have 
been admitted as members during the year. 

The total membership of the Chapter is now 25 Fellows, 

8 .Associates and 21 students. 

THE BERKSHIRE SOCIETY OF .ARCHITECTS. 

The Sixth .Annual Aleeting of the Berkshire Society of 
Architects was held at Reading University on Friday evening, 
26 Alarch, at which there was a good attendance of members 
and friends. 


The Honorary Secretary's report made mention of a con- 
siderable amount of work done by the Society during the past 
year dealing with architectural education, architectural, pro- 
fessional, and local matters. 

Public lectures on architectural subjects have been given in 
conjunction with the Workers Educational .Association. 

The Society consists of ninety-five members and eleven 
honorary members. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1926 : — 

C hail man — J. G. T. West [F.]. 

Vice-Chairman — H. Hutt IF.j. 

Hon. Librarian — H. Whiteman Rising [F.]. 

Hon. Treasurer — W. R. Alorris [L.]. 

Hon. Secretaries — C . B . Willcocks [F.], W. J. Freeman [.d.]. 

Hon . Auditors — .A. S. Cox, F.S.I. [L.], E. P. Alorgan [L.]. 

Four Alembers — W. Galt Alillar, F.S.L, J. T. Saunders, 
FR.LB..A., W. R. How'ell, F. R.I.B.A., S. E. Burrett, and the 
following members were nominated to represent the Society 
on the Council of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Architectural 
.Association ; — 

E. P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.], W. Galt Alillar, F.S.L, W. R. 
Howell [F.], F. H. Floyd [F.], H. Hutt [F.j, C. B. Willcocks 
[F ] , and H . W , Rogerson . 

The prizes offered by the Berks .Archeological Society for 
measured drawings of old buildings were awarded. 

After the meeting a lecture was given by E. P. Warren, Esq., 
F.S.A., F. R.I.B.A., on “ Ancient Crafts Guilds and their 
Workmanship.” The lecture was illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides showing beautiful examples of craftsmanship in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

Attention was especially directed to the very fine work on 
the west front of Rheims Cathedral, which fortunately had not 
suffered from the German bombardment to the same extent as 
the rest of the building. The illustrations also included a 
simple and beautiful Cross in Herefordshire, an elaborate Font 
Cover in Suffolk, screens in Devonshire and many other exam- 
ples in England, France, Alsace and Tyrol. 

The lecturer gave a very interesting account of the rise, 
constitution and activities of the ancient Guilds and their 
relation to the Merchant Guilds, many of which still survive 
in name in the City Guilds and in other towns. The Merchant 
Guilds, which were very wealthy were distinct from the Craft 
Guilds. The latter consisted entirely of craftsmen and mem- 
.bership was only attained through the stages of apprentice, 
journeyman and master craftsmen. Full membership could 
only be obtained on production of actual examples of executed 
work. A high level of skill was thus maintained. Protection 
and help were afforded to the members in their work and in 
arranging its value, and assistance was given to them or to their 
dependents in case of adversity. 

Air. Warren drew attention to the effect of the ” Black Death” 
on the work of the guilds. This plague in the fourteenth 
century, which particularly affected Bristol, Norwich and 
London, swept away more than half the population of England 
and a large proportion of the master craftsmen. The work 
of the guilds had thus to be undertaken largely by the partially 
trained apprentices and journeymen, and a noticeable decline 
in the quality of the craft work in later periods can be observed. 

DEVON AND COR.NW.ALL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Abstr.vct from the Rf.port for the AT.vr 1925-26. 

In presenting their Thirty-Sixth Report the Council are 
pleased to announce an increase in the numbers of the Society. 

It is with deep regret that the Council record the loss sus- 
tained by the death of the late Air. James Jerman, one of the 
first Presidents of the Society and an indefatigable worker in 
Its interests. 

The Council note with great pleasure that their President, 
Air. J. L. Fourace, has been appointed to represent the R.I.B..A. 
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as a Member of the Court of Governors of the University 
College of the South-West. They also have pleasure in 
reporting the appointment of Mr. L. F. Tonar as representa- 
tive of the Society on the Exeter Junior Technical Schools 
Advisory Committee, in place of the late Mr. James Jerman. 

With reference to the Competition for the proposed Public 
Hall at Topsham, the Parish Council were approached through 
the R.I.B.A. and consented to the conditions being brought 
into line with those laid down by the Royal Institute. 

The usual exhibitions of R.I.B A. Prize Drawings were held 
in Exeter and Plymouth during September. 

Two sets of drawings of measured work were submitted for 
the prize offered annually by the Society. Mr. J. R. H. 
Alillman, of Plymouth, was successful in this competition with 
a very excellent set of the Brett Monument in Niount Edg- 
cumbe Park, Plymouth. 

A Design Club for members in Exeter and District has been 
inaugurated with the assistance of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. The preliminary meeting on December 8 1925, took 
the form of a General iXIeeting of the Society and was very 
largely attended. Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and Mr. H. Robertson, Principal of the 
Architectural Association Schools, addressed the meeting, and 
classes have been held continuously since that date. Mr. 
G. D. Gordon Hake, of the Bristol School of Architecture, has 
visited the club on three occasions and given very valuable 
criticisms of the work. The Council hope that the establish- 
ment of this club will prove a great step forward in the direc- 
tion of architectural education. 

The Society has also held four general meetings where 
discussions on the lines of those commenced last year have 
been continued. Mr. E. F. Hooper read a paper on the '' Archi- 
tect and the Speculative Builder,” Mr. H. A. Peters, an inte- 
resting description of “ Life in the .A.rchitectural Schools at 
Liverpool,” and Air. L. F. Tonar, reported on a suggestion by 
the R,LB.A. as to the formation of a Civic Society. 

At the Annual General Meeting. Mr, E. F. Hoopei, 
L.R.I.B.A., of Exeter, was elected President for the ensuing 
year. 

The following Officers and Committee were elected : — 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs. A. C. Norman and R. M. Challice. 
Past President — Air. J. Leighton Fouracre. Hon. Treasurer — 
Air. S. Dobell. Hon. Auditor — Air. L. F. Tonar. Hon. 
Secretary — Mr. J. Challice. 

Members of Council : — Alessrs. P. Atoms, J. Bennett, 
W. J. AI. Thomasson, F. W. Beech, W. X. Couldrey, W. H. 
Alav, \. S, Parker, B. Priestly Shires, and W. Vercoe, 

HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ASSOCI.ATION 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

.Absiract frovi the Annual Report. 

We now have 3 Honorary Alembers, 59 Fellows and 50 
Associates — that is, a total membership of 112, or an increase 
of 38 over 1913. 

In England and Wales the Institute has 16 Allied Societies, 
and it is interesting to compare the strength of our membership 
with that of the other 15 Societies. With our present member- 
ship we are about eletenth on the list. If expectations for 
the future are realised we can quite easily reach the sixth place, 
and it is hoped that every member of Association will help 
in this direction. 

The Institute have suggested the desirability of our estab- 
lishing an “ Architects’ and Builders’ Consultation Board.’’ \\ e 
feel sure vou will all welcome the idea, calculated as it is to 
establish better and more friendly relations between those in 
charge of these two great branches of our work, not to mention 
in detail the manv points of importance to both parties which 
could with advantage be jointly discussed and amicably settled. 
The builders are being apjiroached upon this matter, and a 
further report, which it is hoped will be favourable, w ill be sub- 
mitted to the Council in due course. 


At the suggestion of the Institute, the formation of a 
‘‘ Science Standing Committee ” is under consideration. At 
the present time there are no records of the nature, advan- 
tages, disadvantages or peculiarities of our local building 
materials, and the broad idea is that the collecting and recording 
of information of this kind should be undertaken by a suitable 
committee of our Society, who will have power to co-opt other 
useful members from outside our ranks. Our members 
generally will be invited to help by supplying information, 
whenever possible, and a students’ prize for research work and 
an essay of a scientific nature based upon such research is to 
be included in our next programme of competitions. 

The Institute Board of Architectural Education are in com- 
munication with us with regard to architectural education 
facilities in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. The matter is 
being pursued, and a report will m due course be laid before 
the Council for full consideration. 

The Council have decided to subscribe annually to The 
-Architects’ Benevolent Society. The object of the Society is 
to afford assistance to those in necessitous circumstances who 
have been engaged as architects or architects’ assistants, their 
widows and children. The subscription we are paying will 
entitle our Council to recommend annually three applicants for 
relief. Last year the Society distributed £1,826 6s. in the 
form of grants and £440 in pensions. The Architects’ 
Benevolent Society also deal with all classes of insurance, and 
policies for life, fire, motor cars and buildings in course of 
erection may be negotiated through the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Smoking Concert, 19 AIarch 1926. 

The President, Lt.-Col. G. Reavell, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
presided over a large attendance of members and friends, and 
opened the exhibition of drawings. 

The drawings comprised the winning sets in the Design and 
Aleasured Drawings Competitions recently organised by the 
R.LB..A., and open to students throughout the British Isles. 
Included among these is a set of particular interest locally, for 
the student awarded the Pugin Travelling Studentship for 
1925 made his tour round the mediaeval buildings in the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, and the result is 
represented by a very large and excellent set of drawings, 
together with descriptive notes illustrating most of the 
medi.Eval buildings in this part of the country. 

The drawings submitted for the Northern Architectural 
-Association competitions were also on exhibition, and the 
assessors report in connection with these was read, giving the 
awards as follows : — - 

Glover Aledal and Travelling Studentship. 25 guineas : 

J. R. -A. AI.acdonald, -A.R.I.B.A. 

R.I.B..A. Final Examination Testimonies of Study. Book 
prize, 10 guineas : 

S. C. PUNCHARD. 

R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination Testimonies of Studv. 
Book prize, to guineas : 

J. G. CLEMENTSON\g , , p. 

N. Willis ^ tsracicetea first. 

Special prize awarded for rendered measured drawings of 
the main front of Newcastle Gaol, in view of its early demoli- 
tion to Mr R. N. Kilpin and Mr. C. C. Brown. 

SOUTH W-ALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Annual Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects was held at Cardiff on 25 March. The pre- 
sident (Mr. C. F.Ward [F.]) presided, and among those 
present were : — The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Cardiff (Alderman W. B. Francis, J.P., and Miss Dorothy 
Francis), the Mayor and Mayoress of Newport (Mr. Cyrus 
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T. Clissitt and Mrs. Clissitt), Major Harry Barnes, vice- 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; Sir 
William Seager, D.L., J.P,, president of the Cardiff 
Chamber of Commerce ; Councillor J. S. Johnson, chair- 
man of the Newport Housing Committee ; Mr. H. S. 
Rogers, president of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association ; Mr. Ian MacAlister, secretary 
R.I.B.A. ; Mr. David Hannah, president of the South 
Wales Institute of Engineers ; Mr. E. Rees Edwards, 
president of the South Wales Federation of Building 
Trades Employers ; Major W. E. Lloyd, borough engi- 
neer of Newport ; Mr. A. E. Jenkins, president of the 
Institute of Builders, South Wales Branch ; Mr. F. J. 
Thomas, president of the Cardiff Master Builders’ 
Federation ; and Mr. E. W. King, F.I.O.B., senior vice- 
president of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. 

In proposing the toast of “ The R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
Societies,” the Lord Mayor of Cardiff said he was glad to 
know that the Royal Institute were, by means of an Act of 
Parliament which was now being sought, going to protect 
themselves against the ravages of the unqualified, which, 
to his knowledge, the profession had been subjected to in 
Cardiff. 

In his response, Major Harry Barnes said all the mem- 
bers of the profession looked forward to the time when 
they would get more credit for the work they were doing. 
Cardiff, he continued, was a city, not only with great 
architecture of the past, but it was producing great archi- 
tecture of the present. He hoped they would always 
keep the walls around Cardiff Castle. 

The profession, emphasised Major Barnes, looked for- 
ward to a great future, and the strength of the Institute 
depended more and more on the strength of the Allied 
Societies. He was glad to be able to offer his congratula- 
tions to Cardiff on producing architects who could go up 
to the North of England and capture a big competition. 

[Major Barnes referred to Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy 
E. Thomas, Cardiff, who submitted the successful design 
in a competition for a new fire station at Newcastle.] 

Mr. Ian iVIacAlister, who also replied, spoke of the 
regional planning that was being carried out in South 
Lancashire, and said he thought that a great regional plan 
should be launched for South Wales. He did not know 
of any area better fitted for it than South Wales which, 
with its coal areas and other industries, called out for a 
great consolidated scheme. A scheme of that kind would 
inevitably bring with it better housing conditions, fine 
development schemes for the cities, with the conservwion 
of beauty wherever possible. He was confident that the 
architects of Wales would not be slow to follow the 
example of South Lancashire if regional planning were 
adopted. 

Mr. C. T. Clissitt (Mayor of Newport), who, with Mr. 
Rees Edwards, in responding to the toast of the guests, 
said he realised what great services the architects of the 
county were rendering for the public good, and he hoped 
the architects would not give way to their principles under 
the present financial stringency. They should look for- 
ward to the time when it would again be possible for 
public authorities to erect public buildings that would 
delight every heart and be the admiration of every town. 


Sir William Seager referred to the work that a com- 
mittee did some years ago in making a regional planning 
survey of South Wales. He claimed they had produced 
one of the finest reports ever sent to Whitehall. Finance 
was not available to carry out their recommendations. But 
although disappointed, the committee still had meetings, 
and he hoped that in the future some tangible results would 
arise from their deliberations. 

The Annual General Meeting of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects (Central Branch) was held at the Institute Rooms 
on Tuesday, 9 March 1926. 

The Honorary Treasurer’s Report, showing that the Branch 
is in a healthy financial condition, was read and adopted. 

The Honorary Secretary’s Report, also adopted, indicated a 
useful year’s work, including the giving of an excellent and well- 
attended series of lectures in conjunction with the South 
Wales Branch of the Institute of Builders, and also the holding 
of a very successful smoking concert. 

During the year useful action has also been taken by the 
Central Branch with regard to the preservation and planting of 
trees and other items of local importance. 

The following officers and members of the Executive 
Committee were duly elected : — 

Chairman — H . T eather [F.] . 

Honorary Treasurer — H. Teather [E.]. 

Honorary Secretary — W. S. Purchon. M.A. 

Executive Committee — T. Alwvn Llovd [F.], Percv Thomas 
O.B.E. [F.], Ivor P. Jones [H.],' J. B. Wride [L.], J. William- 
son [A.j. 

Associate Member — E. B. Tyler. 

Student Member — G. L. Price. 

The following were elected as Members of the Council of 
the South Wales Institute of Architects : — 

T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.] ; J. B. Wride [L.] ; W. S. Purchon, M.A. 
[A.] ; J. Williamson [.d.] ; A. G. Lynham [.d.] ; 
J. Llewellvn Smith [L.] ; Jacob Rees [L.] \ Frank Heaven 
{a.] ; A. G. Edwards [L.] ; R. E. M. Coombes [A.] ; J. L. 
Rees, A,R,S.I. ; J. B, Fletcher ; R, H. Winder, M,A. [-d.] ; 
C, H. Evans, L. Monroe, A, L. Priest, T, E. Llewellyn, 
Associates’ and Students’ Representatives, 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. T. Alwyn 
Lloyd for acting as chairman of the branch for the past two 
years. 

BERKS. BUCKS .A.ND OXON ARCHITECTUR.A,L 
ASSOCIATION. 

Annlal Gener.\l Meeting. 

The sixth annual general meeting of the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural -Msociation was held in the Election Hall, 
Eton College, on Saturday, 17 April, by kind invitation of 
the Provost, when the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year : — 

President. — Harold S. Rogers, M..\., F.S..\. [F.]. 

I' ice- Presidents . — E. J. Dixon [.d.] (Bucks), G. T. F Gard- 
ner [L.] (Oxon), J. G. T. West [L.] (Berks). 

Hon. Auditor. — R. \. Rix [.d.J. 

Hon. Treasurer. — T. T. Cumming [F], 

Hon. Secretary. — R. F, Dodd [.d.]. 

\Ir. Harold .S. Roaers delivered his Presidential address, 
and amongst the business discussed was that of an exhibition 
of members’ work, architectural lectures and competitions for 
student members. 

There was a good attendance of members, who were after- 
wards conducted over the Protost's Lodge and other parts of 
the College. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

The Council of the Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales for 192& has been elected as follows : 

President : Alfred Samuel Hook. Ex-President : Sir Charles 
Rosenthal, F.R.I.B.A., C.M.G. Vice-President : Bertram 
James Waterhouse. I ice-Chairman : Arthur William Ander- 
son, Henry Ebenezer Budden. Honorary Treasurer : James 
Peddle. Honorary Secretary : John Herbert Hurst. Honorary- 
Assistant Secretary : James Aubrey Kerr. iMenibers of Council : 
Oscar Alexander Beattie, John L. Berrv, William De Putron, 
George Herbert Godsell, Royston John Keith Harris, John 
Drummond iMoore, Ronald Richardson, Otford W^ilton Wes- 
ton, Professor Leslie Wilkinson. 

The annual report shows that much useful work has been 
done during the year, and concludes as follows : 

The outstanding feature of the activities of the Institute 
during the year just closed has been the interest taken by the 
members of the late Architects’ .-Association. The amalgamation 
has been more than in name, and the Institute now fully repre- 
sents the protession in the State. 

It is gratifying to note that public bodies, and the public 
generally, are more and more recognising the status of the 
Institute. On many occasions recently the President and 
Council have been consulted by public bodies, and the Presi- 
dent has on several occasions officiated successfully as arbitrator 
in the settlement of disputes between client and architect and 
builder. 

The year has been a busy one for the Council and the various 
Committees. Members of the Institute generally have not, 
perhaps, been aware of the time that is devoted to the Institute 
and Its affairs by those who act on the Council and Committees 
appointed from time to time. 

Many new names have been added to the list of members 
and several new committees have recently been appointed, 
and a still busier ye.ar, with wider prospects and increased 
activities, is anticipated for 1926. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF .ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. S. Hurst Seager [F.], the well-known New Zealand 
architect, who has devoted so much time to the study of 
the lighting of picture galleries, after spending several 
years in Europe in connection with the New Zealand 
War Graves Commission, has recently returned to New 
Zealand. Since his arrival he has been unanimously- 
elected President of the New Zealand Institute of Archi- 
tects. In the course of his speech after his election Mr. 
Seager said that having now retired from active work he 
looked forward with very great pleasure to being able to 
visit the several branches of the Institute and become 
better acquainted with the members of the profession in 
all parts of the Dominion. The Government wished him 
to go to every part of New Zealand and show the people 
what had been done in the direction of erecting battlefield 
memorials to our soldiers on the various fighting fronts 
of the Great War ; and w-hen he was going round in that 
way he would take every opportunity, he assured them, of 
stressing wherever he went the importance and urgency 
of town planning. 

Mr. Seager’s numerous friends in England will be 
gratified to hear of the honour conferred on him by his 
New Zealand confreres. 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMENDMENT) 
ACT, 1905— FIR.ST SCHEDULE. 

Hollow Floors and Hollow Roofs. 

The London County Council on 2nd March passed the 
following resolution : 

That the Council, in pursuance of the powers vested m it 
by the First Schedule (Part HI) to the I.ondon Building .Acts 
(Amendment) .Act, 1905, do approve as fire-resisting hollow 
floors and hollow roofs constructed of steel filler joists in 
combination with hollow bricks and concrete, subject to the 
following conditions ; — 

(i) That all materials shall be to the satisfaction of the district 
surveyor, and the whole of the work shall be e.xecuted to his 
satisfaction. 

(ii) That if any blocks are of clay they shall he thoroughly 
burnt, and be free from lime, cracks or other defects. 

(ill) That the concrete used for filling in, either between, 
around or above the hollow bricks, shall be mixed in the pro- 
portions of at least one volume of Portland cement, two volumes 
of various sizes of clean siliceous sand and four volumes of 
hard broken brick, flint or stone of all the various sizes which 
will pass through a mesh of three-quarters of an inch measured 
in the clear. 

(iv) That there shall be at least one inch of fire-resisting 
material (inclusive of plaster) below- the lower flange of the 
steel filler joist and that all joints between hollow- bricks shall 
be pointed in cement mortar. 

(v) That there shall be at least one inch thickness of concrete 
or other fire-resisting material covering the upper flange of 
the steel filler joists. 

(vi) That the steel joists shall receive one coat of rust- 
resisting paint. 

(vii) That the sides and undersides of steel beams and girders 
(other than filler joists embedded in the thickness of the floor) 
shall be protected from the action of fire by fine tamped con- 
crete at least two inches thick, or burnt clay tiles and cement 
plaster of an aggregate thickness of two inches, or fine concrete 
one and a half inches thick trowelled round suitable mesh 
reinforcement, and that in all cases the concrete shall be bedded 
solidly against the steel and there shall be no intervening 
cavity. 

(viii) That fillets, strips and blocks of wood or other com- 
bustible materials shall not be embedded in the thickness of 
the fine concrete necessary to comply with any of these con- 
ditions. 

(ix) That the thickness of the material above the void added 
to the thickness of the soffit (exclusive of any plaster) shall be 
not less than three inches. 

(x) That the dimensions specified in the foregoing conditions 
shall refer only to questions of fire-resistance and resistance 
to impact during fires apart from any requirements in respect 
of imposed loads and working stresses under normal conditions 
of use. 

Provided that this approval shall not m any way derogate 
from any of the powers of the Council, and shall not in any way 
affect the requirements of (i) the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1908, with respect to cubical extent of 
buildings ; (2) the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1909, with respect to the enclosure or encasing of pillars 
or girders with brickwork, terra cotta, stone, tiles or other 
incombustible materials ; and (3) the regulations made under 
the provisions of section 23 of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1909, with respect to the construction 
of buildings wholly or partly of reinforced concrete . 
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PROPOSED FINE ART COMMISSION FOR 
SCOTLAND 

The question whether there should be a body in 
Scotland which would undertake similar duties to those 
which for the past few years have been discharged in 
England by the Royal Fine Art Commission was discussed 
at a Conference in Edinburgh on April 15. Sir John 
Gilmour, the Secretary for Scotland, heard the views 
of representatives of public authorities in Scotland, 
who were generally favourable to the proposal, which 
would involve the reference of questions relating to 
architecture, public monuments, town planning, and 
matters of artistic importance which related to the 
external amenities of a city, to an authoritative body. 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Chairman of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission, Sir D. Y. Cameron, and 
Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, the Secretary of the Commission, 
were present at the Conference, which was held in private. 
Lord Crawford explained the work carried on by the Com- 
mission in England. 

The local authorities were represented by Lord 
Provost Sleigh and Treasurer Guest, Edinburgh ; Sir 
Henry Keith, Convention of Burghs ; Mr. Jas. J. F. 
Johnstone, Town Clerk, Paisley ; Lord Provost Lewis, 
Aberdeen ; Bailie Frame, Dundee ; and Bailie Welsh, 
Glasgow. There was some difference of opinion on 
the question of whether there should be a separate 
Commission for Scotland, or an enlargement of the 
English Commission and the extension of its area of 
operation to Scotland. 

Sir John Gilmour said there were obviously difficult 
questions to be considered in connection with the con- 
stitution of such a body in Scotland. The matter would 
receive very careful attention. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
COUNCIL. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council 
has arranged to hold, as in previous years, a series of 
Regional Conferences with Local Authorities in different 
parts of England and Wales. The centres to be visited 
this year are London, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Exeter, Southampton, Norwich 
and Cardiff. The agenda for the Conferences embraces 
many important subjects, including the administration 
of the Housing Acts, the maintenance of good standards 
of planning and design, the amelioration of slum areas, 
the rural housing problem and town and regional planning. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Council’s offices, at 41 Russell Square, London, W.C.i. 

TO OLD MALVERNIAN ARCHITECTS. 

It is proposed to erect a new College Shop in the 
school grounds. The Secretary of the Malvemian 
Society, the College, Malvern, from whom particulars 
may be obtained, will be glad to hear from any Old 
Malvemian architects who would be prepared to submit 
designs for the above. 

ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 

It is not perhaps sufficiently realised by members 
that all kinds of insurances can be negotiated through 
the agency of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
The following list of insurances which have been 


effected recently gives an indication of the variety of 
the work that is being done ; 

Motor-cars, value £^00, ^275, £110. 

Building and contents of houses against fire and 
burglary, value £4,000, £3,000, £2,750, £1,200, £200. 

Buildings in course of erection and alteration against 
fire, £19,200, £10,000, £1,100, £300. 

Accident insurance, £1,000. 

All risks, £200. 

Life endowment and whole life, £i, 000, £500, £200. 

It is earnestly desired that all architects who are 
contemplating insurance in any form should com- 
municate with the Secretary A.B.S., 9, Conduit Street, 
W., who will give immediate attention to all enquiries. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
R.I.B.A. Prizes AND Studentships, 1926-1927. 

The R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet for 
1926-1927 has just been issued. It contains full in- 
formation of the various Prizes and Studentships, 
totalling in value nearly £2,000, together with the detailed 
programmes for the various competitions. 

In the case of the Godwin Bursary and Wimperis 
Bequest, the attention of competitors is drawm to the 
fact that the value of the prize has been increased from 
£130 to £250. 

The pamphlet also gives particulars of the London 
County Council Scholarships in Architecture and Build- 
ing Construction. 

Copies of the pamphlet are obtainable at the R.I.B.A., 
price IS., exclusive of postage. 

Notices 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 3 MAY 
1926. 

The Ninety-second Annual General Meeting will be 
held on Monday, 3 May 1926, at 8 p.m., for the follow- 
ing purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting 
held on 19 April 1926 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or trans- 
fer. 

To receive the annual report of the Council and Stand- 
ing Committees for the official year 1925-26, printed on 
preceding pages of this issue. Copies of the report will be 
available for members at the meeting. 

To nominate candidates (two members) for the office 
of Hon. Auditor for the ensuing year. 

To receive the list of attendances at the Council and 
Standing Committees during the Session. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
London, 1926. 

The Annual Conference of British Architects will take 
place in London from 14 to 19 June (inclusive). 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A., the Archi- 
tectural Association, and the Allied Societies in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Overseas are invited to take part in 
the Conference. 

It is hoped that many ladies will be present, as guests 
of members, at all the events contained in the pro- 
gramme. 

Members are particularly requested to make a note of 
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the date (14 to 19 June), and to keep themselves free from 
other engagements. 

A complete programme with full particulars will be 
issued in the near future to all the members of the bodies 
mentioned abov’e. 

Non-London members are urgently recommended to 
make arrangements for their accommodation in London 
during the Conference week at the earliest possible time 
In the height of the London season the hotels are liable 
to be veryftdl. 

Hospitality. — The Executive Committee desire to 
remind London members of this welcome opportunity of 
offering private hospitality to their friends from the 
provinces, who will be coming up to London for the 
Conference week. So much generous hospitality has 
been extended in the past to London members attending 
the Conferences in the provincial centres that this oppor- 
tunity of returning it will no doubt be warmly welcomed 
and members will lose no time in writing to their friends 
in the provinces on the subject. 

R I B.A. REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

The Special General Meeting summoned for Monday, 
12 April 1926, did not take place, as the required num- 
ber of members were not present, and the notices in 
respect of the meeting lapsed, in accordance with the 
provisions of Bye-law 67. 

R.I.B.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

Members are requested to note that at the General 
Meeting on Monday, 17 May 1926, at 8 p.m., iMr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel [F.] will read a paper on “ The Work 
of the late Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., Royal 
Gold Medallist.” 

OLD BRIDGES OF FRANCE 

EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AT THE R.I.B.A. 

The exhibition of water-colour drawings, etc., of old 
bridges of France and other subjects, now being held at 
the R I.B.A., will be open daily trom 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays 5 p.m.) until Saturday, 15 May, inclusive. 

VISIT TO STOWE SCHOOL, BUCKS. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, i May 1926, 
to Stowe School, near Buckingham. Provided not less 
than 20 and not more than 38 members apply for tickets 
for the visit, a motor coach will be engaged to leave the 
R.I.B.A. premises at 11.30 a.m. and proceed via Hendon, 
Watford, and Berkhamsted, arriving at Tring about 
I p.m. for lunch at the “Rose and Crown” (Trust 
House). Thence via Aylesbury, Whitchurch, Winslow, 
and Buckingham, arriving at Stowe about 3 p.m. The 
party will be entertained to tea by the kind invitation of 
the Headmaster. The return journey will be via Buck- 
ingham, Fenny Stratford, Hockliffe, St. Albans, and 
Chipping Barnet, arriving in London between 8.30 and 
9 p.m. The charge per head for the trip will be 151. ex- 
clusive of lunch at Tring for which members will make 
their own arrangements. 

Members desirous of taking part are requested to notify 
the Secretarv R.I.B.A. as soon as possible and in any case 
not later than first post Thursday morning, 29 April. 


R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Meetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.i, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Air. C. AIcArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 

ELECTION OF AIEAIBERS. 

7 June 1926. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secre- 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Alonday, 
17 May. 

AS FELLOWS (43). 

Andrew : Harry [A. 1915], Custom House Buildings, White- 
friargate, Hull ; 9 Whitefriargate, Hull. 

Barker: Philip Edward [A. 1888], 32 King Street West, 
Manchester ; “ Glenbrook,” Kingston Road, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

B. ates : Ernest [A. 1904], 27 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 ; 

Winton Croft, Purley Downs, Surrey. 

Beswick : Alfred Edward [A. 1909], 10 Victoria Road, 
Swindon ; 32 Westlecot Road, Swindon. 

C. ASTELLO : M.anuel Nl'nes [A. 1904], 133 Moorgate, E.C.2 ; 

26 Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent, S.W.5. 
Durand : Arthur Henry [A. 1921], 22 Orchard Street, Port- 
man Square, W.i . 

Gee : Ernest [A. 1916], 24 North John Street, Liverpool ; 

32 Moor Lane, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

Gummer ; William Henry [A. 1910], 721 N.Z. Insurance 
Buildings, Queen Street, Auckland, New Zealand ; 
Mountain Road, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Gutteridge : Lt.-Col. Reginald Fowler, T.D. [A. 1909], 

9 Portland Street, Southampton ; 31 University Road, 
Southampton. 

Harrild : Fred, M.A. Oxon. [A. 1922], 57A High Street, 
Totnes, S. Devon. 

Holden : Walter Frederick Clarke, M.C. [A. 1922], 15 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2 ; Salter’s Acre, Gregories Road, 
Beaconsfield. 

Jones : George Sydney [A. 1891], 113 Pitt Street, Sydney ; 

The Crescent, Pennant Hills, Sydney, Australia. 
Kennedy: Edwin Riddell [A. 1906], ri Wellington Place, 
Belfast ; The Bungalow, Sandown Road, Knock, co. 
Down. Ulster. 

Minty : James Andrew [A. 1901], 35 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.2 ; Beeleigh, Snaresbrook, Essex. 

W.alker : Frederick Arthur [A. 1921], Architect in China 
to Messrs. The Asiatic Petroleum Co. (N.C.), Ltd., No. i 
The Bund, Shanghai, China. 

Wearing : St.anley John [A. 1907], 3 Redwell Street, 
Norwich ; 4 Eaton Road, Norwich. 

Woods ; Frank [A. 1910], 3 High Street, Maidenhead ; 
“ Fir Croft,” Kimbers Lane, Maidenhead. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925 

Ball : Ch.arles Willi.am, F.S.L, Whittington Chambers, 
King’s Road, Southsea ; 3 St. Ursula Grove, Southsea. 
Berry : Joseph, J.P., 3 Market Place, Huddersfield ; Hather- 
ley. New North Road, Huddersfield. 

Bottomley : John Mitchell, Summerland, Ramsey, Isle of 
Alan. 
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Fisher ; Frank James, 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C’.i ; 
“ Elmsthorpe,” 37 Barrington Road, S.W.q. 

Gray : George Herbert, 21, Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Havers : Albert Charles, 66 London Street, Norwich ; 43 
Surrey Street, Norwich. 

Kempster ; Fred, 54 Bedford Square, W.C.i ; Chalgrove, 
Ingatestone Road, Wanstead Park, E.12. 

Long : Alfred, J.P., 21, New Street, West Bromwich. 

Roome : WiLLi.AM John Waterman, F.R.G.S., Greenisland, 
Belfast. 

Shenton : Frederick William, 27 Fitzroy Street, W.i ; 
Elw>' Cottage, Whetstone, N.20. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 

qualifying Examination : — 

Belsher : Bernard James, M.Inst.C.E., Stepney Council 
Offices, Raine Street, Wapping, E.i ; 5 Hilldrop Road, 
Camden Road, N.7. 

Bond : John Owen, 29 Castle Meadow, Norwich ; Corner 
Cottage, Eaton Hill, Norwich. 

Clare : George Edward, 33 College Road, Harrow ; The 
Rosary, Flambard Road, Harrow, Mddx. 

Davidson : Willi.am, 4 Melville Street, Edinburgh ; East 
House, Liberton, Midlothian. 

Easton : Col. Arthur, T. D., i Manor Street, Hull ; “ Foss 
Dyke,” Hornsea, E. Yorks. 

Forge : Frederick Lindus, 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
Street, E.C. ; “ Briarside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 

Haynes : Frederick Stanley, 90 Hanover Road, Brondes- 
bury Park, N.W.io. 

Hill ; Thomas Jackson, 52 Lffiion Street, Oldham ; 7 Lang- 
dale Avenue, Coppice, Oldham. 

Johnston : Joseph M.arr, 47 Charlotte Street, Leith ; 5 
Derby Street, Leith. 

Lamb : Percy Aid.an, 13 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. ; ‘‘ The 
Mount,” 10 Liverpool Road, Kingston Flill. 

LuMB ; Francis Leonard, 19 Clifton Street, Blackpool, and 
Estate Office, Fleetwood ; " Whincote ” Cleveleys Avenue, 
Cleveleys Park, Blackpool. 

Munden : Patrick John Fitzgerald, 28 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin ; L-^dene, Merrion Road, Pembroke. 
CO. Dublin. 

Sanders ; Ingalton, Midland Bank Chambers, 165 High 
Street, Southampton ; Mount Beulah, 122 Romsey Road, 
Southampton. 

Soutar ; John Carrick Stuart, “ Wyldes,” North End, 
Hampstead, N.W.3, and 8 King William Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2 ; “ Fairport,” Turner Drive, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W.i I . 

Taylor ; S.amuel, 74-78 Manchester Road, Burnley ; 229 
Manchester Road, Burnley. 

Weekes : Joseph, County Architect, 88 College Street, Dum- 
barton ; 227 Coikerhill Road, Glasgow. 

AS ASSOCIATES (16). 

Alabaster : John Richard [Passed five years’ course at Lon- 
don University School of Architecture, Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 22 Arica Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 

Allen ; Alfred Maxwell [Passed fi\e years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Nortons, Lingfield, Surrey. 

Braddock : Henry [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 45 Dennis 
Park Crescent, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 

Hollinshed : Charles Neville [Special], c o Commissioner 
for Australia, 44 Whitehall Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Llewellyn-Morgan : Guy [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 


from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], ii King’s Bench Walk, Inner 
Temple, E.C.4. 

Lord : Wilfrid Turner, B.A. Cantab. [Final], i8 Park Hill, 
Ealing, W.S. 

McConnel : Kenneth Hamlyts', B.Arch. Sydney [Passed five 
years’ course at Sydney University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], c/o Queensland National 
Bank, 8 Princes Street, E.C. 

Martin : George Legat, Junr. [Final], 31 Maureen Terrace, 
Seaham Harbour. 

Martin-Smith ; Donald Frank [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
The Briars. Arkley, Barnet. 

Morris : Alexander George [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
“ Thornburj-,” Westlecott Road, Swindon. 

Mosely : Edn.a [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 10 Caven- 
dish Road, St. John’s Wood. N.W. 

Preston : Frederick Leslie [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 190 Clive Road, Dulwich, S.E. 

Ritchie: Thomas [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 59 Glou- 
cester Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W.r. 

Roscoe ; Fr.ank, Junr. [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Browniea, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Stewart : .^lex.ander Malcolm [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Exaniination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 93 Kenneth Street, Inverness. 

Wood : John William [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 181 
Belsize Road. .South Hampstead, N.W’. 6. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 

Bell : Robert Anning, R..A.., R.W.S., R.B.C., Hon. LL.D., 
28 Holland Park Road, W.14. 

Mackail : John Willi.am, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor 
of Ancient Literature in the Royal Academy, 6 Pembroke 
Gardens, W’.8. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (i). 

Defrasse ; Alphonse, Inspecteur General des B^timents 
Civils et des Palais Nationales, Architecte en Chef de la 
Banque de France, 31 Rue de Tournon, Paris ( 69 , France. 


.ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B..A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the Journal is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 
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Competitions 

BEACH IiMPROVEAIENT SCHEME, ABERDEEX. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competiti\e designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Air. 
John Keppie [E.], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in .Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 28 June 1926. Conditions ma)’ be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

DOWNHAM ALARKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
COAIPETITIOX. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accotdance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

PROPOSED NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
WARLEY, OLDBURY. 

The Urban District Council of Oldbuiy, proposing to 
erect new elementary schools, invite architects resident in 
the United Kingdom to submit designs for same in com- 
petition. Premiums of fzoo £100 and £$0 are offered. 
Assessor : Air. W, S. Skinner [E J, Designs to be sent m 
by 21 Alay 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, Oldbury, Worcs., 
by depositing £2 2s. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION : 

PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Air. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B.A. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice. 
Assessor, Air. T. R. Alilburn [E.]. Last day for questions 
8 Alarch 1926, Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 Alay 1926. Premiums, £ 200 , £100 and £75. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, by depo.siting £1 is. 

SCHEAIE FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES : CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Alembers to the fact that the conditions ot the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Alembers 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Air. T. R. Alilbum, F.R.I.B.A., Air. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 


F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AAIROU COAIPETITION, CAIRO. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A program.me of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors, 

CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COAIPETITION 

Alembers of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Reg ilations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR AIEAIORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 

The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 Alay to 
31 July 1926. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY -. 

New .and Enl.arged Premises. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Air. John Keppie, .A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 
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Members’ Column 

APPOIXTMEXT VALAXr 

O'. mI ■^.•nior Assist. lilt, Lapabie desigiuT, with good a<‘ii«-'rai 
exp’ riciiee ui Lonstructioii, requirt-d immediately. Good -alarv lor 
-'Liable iiian State by letter age, experience, references and 
-a'ary r< >pun d Reply Box c o Se> retary R T.B A , 0 Con- 

duit Sto .-t, London. \\ I 

PARIXLRAHIP WAXIEU. 

A R f !'» A , With -mail I.-nidnii practice, desires partm r-{u[) m 
e-tal'iuh'd practL e alter a i'r->baiicaiar\ period Has •'tU'lied lor 
a fuU time '-■'IMS': at a recognised school 01 architect. ire and had 
!iin^ rears eNper.euce in weh-known offices 111 J-ondon and the 
pii. ui'L' Ese oi Eiin'hin .uldn-s and 'phi>ne ‘-.ui'l inutinue — 
Bm\ ~ iZ'<. • ■' ’^'■rrctaiA' R I ’L> A , o Coiidint Strttt, I.ondon, \\ i 

PA R 1 X E RS f] I P \VAXTED, 

\ R I 1-5 \ . ace 1 year-, desires partuerc-hip, or po-iiiou with 
,i 1. \\ to partnership, iti Eondon or South ot Ehiglaud Small 
t'dpitai available Is energetic and unafraid of u'ork Can coiu- 
meiii ^ Hiiiuediate’v — Apply Box 16 jh r 'o The Secretary RIBA 
o ( i.ndiiii ^t" *'t. 1 Mtidon. \\' I 

dEERKS I'u ELi 

Arc Hill Cl h R [ B A 1 wi-.hes to let .jm two rooms in West 
C ( ntral Jhstnet Rent ^,75 per aiinam — Replv Box 174O, co 

' rvtar' K I H .V . n h^nduit bto ct, London, \\ i 

id'FRE lU i.E'i 

A R I B A wwhiiiii l'> « i>ndii( i a go-x’l deal <>' his w..rk troiii his 
private re-tdeiL.'t' desin - let hjs small West End oiti.-e turmshed 
or iinfuiTiished. huiiselt retaining a small interest, to one who 
mutit be Willing to render assistance occasionally on a percentage 
ct tec- b.i-1- <>v other arrangi'ineiit ()ne who 1- an Architect and 
Rhiantity Sur'evor wt.uld apprei latcd — K( piv Box i'w‘>. ' 
Secret-irv K I H ^ tMuduit Street, E'.ndon, W i 

Ti) f.ET 

lo let b> An lutcct in An Intact oiilx, good room m Holl.oni 
(Jrticc'., with tch pii' >iic, luLt. iicat and .ill t.icditics Term- ou 
applicatuai —Replv Box or''?- ^ o Serret.irr RIBA, ■; Coiu'jnt 
Street London, \\ i 


Minutes Xll 

At the Twelfth General Meetinu (Ordinarv) of the Session 
1025-1926, held on Monddt , ig April 1926, Mr. E. Guy 
Daw her, F.S,.'\ , P'esident. in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 29 Fellows (including 10 
members of the Council). 19 .Associate; (including 5 members 
of the Council), 5 Licentiates bncKuiing i member of the 
Council), I Hon .\sw)ciate, and a Luge number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 29 March 1926, having 
been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the Chairman 
The Hon .Secretary .innounced the decease of : 

Rhodes Calvert, elected Felkm 1S95 
Stanley (Miles Spoo , elected Fellow 1921. 

Gilbert Scott Cocknll, elected .Associate igog 
F'red Walker, elected Licentiate 1911. 

And It was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the ?\Iinutes, and that a message of sempathy 
and condolence be come;, ed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formalh’ admitted by the President ; — 

Mr, \V. FI Xorman Webster [F'.] 

Ml. K. Tilsiey (jreen [.-/.] 

Ml. D. J. Simpson [-J.] 

Mr C. Sunderland [. ( ]. 

Mr. 'F F. 'I'rower [/..] 


Mr. Colbert Bav'es and Mr. Laurence A Turner, F.S.A., 
[Ho’i. Msjvif.j, having read papers on “ The Co-operation of 
.Architect and Craftsman,” a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Mr. Irving K. Pond, Past-President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of .Architects, seconded by Mr. Oswald P. Alilne 
IF'J.a^ote ot thanks was passed to Mr, Bases and Mr. Turner 
by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

d’he meeting closed at 9.50 p.m 

NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.i. 

CoNTRISL'TIONs 

The contribution for men is is. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
payable bt- the emplot er, and for women is. id., yd. of which 
IS payj'ble by the employer. 

Ordinary I^exefitb (He.vlth Insur.'v.sce). 

Sickness Benefit. — Men. after 26 contributions have been 
paid, 93. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, ys. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid. 12s. weeklv. 

Disablement Benefit. — Men and women, ys. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
p ud. 

Additional Benefits (Health Insurance). 

The recent valuation of the Society's assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Disahleinent Benejit — Increased to i is. per week for both men 
.ind women 

Maternity Benefit. — Increased to 54s. 

■S'/ica.i/ Benefits -Grant.s made to members entitled to “ addi- 
tional beneiits ” for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions .Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

Herbert M .Adamson, Seiretary. 


.Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
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Co-operation of Architect and Craftsman 

BY GILBERT BAYES, R.S.B.S., AND LAURENCE TURNER, F.S.A. [IIo/i. Associate] 
{Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 19 April 1926) 

PART I. BY GILBERT BAYES 


T he subject for discussion this evening is 
“ The Co-operation of the Architect and 
the Craftsman,” and, looking round at the 
tendencies of to-day, it would seem that at no 
time has this co-operation been so needed by the 
craftsman as it is to-day. And if at first you 
should feel that I am discussing other things in 
this paper and must have brought out the wrong 
sermon, I must ask you to bear with me for a 
little, as it is only a preliminary, the understanding 
of which would seem to be necessary, in order to 
see how important this subject is to us to-day. 

At the present time we are passing through a 
curious stage of freaks and fancies, and when I 
use the word ” we,” I am speaking mainly of the 
craft of the painter and the sculptor, and it would 
be well to take a preliminary survey and try and 
see what forces are to-day influencing them — what 
is good in these forces and what would seem to be 
evil — -I say would seem to be evil because one 
must remember that : 


“ Or ever a god rides out of the East crying a 
a new dawn creed, 

For every stone that is thrown in scorn the 
wounds of the old gods bleed. 

For never a creed or a faith was yet, but once 
was a heresy. 

Never a God first spake to man, but spake a 
blasphemy.” 

Now while on the one hand we must expect 
change, change simply for the sake of change 
becomes restlessness, and to cut oneself clear of 
the past is only to be a plant without roots that will 
quickly die. 

You will, I think, agree, though this is not 
often put into words, that at no time in the history 
of Art, has the artist been more capable of realistic 
representation than he is to-day, and for a number 
of years this has been made the chief aim and 
ambition of the greater number, and this is 
apparently due to certain conditions peculiar to 
to-day. 


N 2 
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First, that a comparatively small portion of 
the yearly output is in any way applied to its 
true use — the function of decorating. 

Secondly, to the fact, as the Prime Minister 
recently said, that the days of the IMedici are 
passed — in other words that the patron, in the old 
sense of the word, is virtually, if not quite, extinct, 
and since we must show our work and have some 
way of expressing our thoughts, the yearly exhibi- 
tion has come into being. 

Now the exhibition, valuable as it undoubtedly 
is up to a point as a place to show our experiments 
and have a certain freedom, becomes a menace if 
depended upon too far, and this is what is happen- 
ing at present. It tends to introduce quite 
arbitrary fashions, plants without roots. 

In the best periods, as far as one can gather, all 
men were craftsmen and had learnt their craft 
from the base upwards, generally being apprenticed 
in their very young days to masters from whom 
they early learnt all the technical side of things, so 
that, at the age when we generally start, they were 
fully equipped with the knowledge of tools and 
materials. They also operated over a much wider 
field, and the one man was often painter, sculptor, 
and even architect. To-day this a very difficult 
thing to achieve, and we should have the closest 
possible co-operation, to take in some measure the 
place of these conditions of training. As it is, 
owing in a great part to the preponderance of the 
exhibition in our lives, many begin, or try to begin, 
as the artist and never get to be good craftsmen, and 
many who can model or paint with a realism truly 
amazing, have little or no knowledge of the 
application of their art to the needs of decoration. 

As an example of the unsuitability of the usual 
exhibition work for decorative purposes, I would 
quote the Hotel de Ville in Paris. It is 
possible that I have quoted it here before, 
but it is such a flagrant example that I will 
risk repeating myself. At one time, I went 
regularly to Paris to see the Salons and was 
conversant with the paintings shown each year 
and the tendencies of the painters, but it was not 
until some time after, when I was studying there, 
that I saw the Hotel de Ville with many of the 
paintings, that had previously been known as the 
pictures of the year at the Salon, upon its walls and 
ceilings. It was a terrible shock. Realistic oxen 
more than life size, ploughing towards you from 
the ceiling, apparently real people in crowds all 


round the walls with strong perspective cutting 
away all feeling of support. Only two men came 
through with flying colours, Puvis de Chavannes 
and Henri Alartin. The Pantheon in Paris might 
be taken as another example from which Puvis 
and Humbert stand out as successful, the most 
terrible failure being Detaille’s “ Cavalrj' Charge ” 
— enormous real men and horses tearing towards 
you. And many cases in both crafts might be 
added to these where realism has failed. 

And now, since realism has about reached its 
height, if indeed it has not fallen over the other 
side, and since we have found realism and realism 
only unsatisfying and when used with architec- 
ture unsuitable, a reaction has set in and men play 
at being primitive and think as long as the thing is 
unlike nature, it must be Art ; quite failing to 
realise that the primitives were being as realistic 
as they knew how to be and though their simple, 
almost child-like, outlook helped them to make 
decorations, we have to arrive at our results 
diflferently. 

People who look upon our works are people of 
to-day and for us to ape the child is an unpleasant 
affectation. And since, in recent years, much of 
the carving has only been copying of clay and has 
overlooked the fine qualities of stone or marble, 
and an undigested admiration of anything classic 
has led the sculptor to a realism that has proved 
unsatisfying, men are now trying what they can 
get from the negroid races, and we are shown, let 
us say, an egg with eyebrows and are told it is a 
portrait study, and a man shouts on the house- 
tops that he has carved a work entirely himself and 
men are much impressed quite regardless of the 
fact that the result may in many cases be regarded 
either as a catastrophe or a poor joke, according 
to the mentality of the onlooker. 

In the past realists underrated the value of form 
considered in the abstract, so there is now a school 
that makes everything in circles, squares, triangles 
or other geometric forms, and the last state of that 
art is worse than the first. 

I have every sympathy with those who feel that 
realism, as such, is played out, and that abstract 
form must receive more consideration, but I am 
quite certain that the modern school is going much 
too far, and is throwing overboard a great deal that 
is necessary, and had there been closer co-operation 
between the architect and the craftsman, both the 
craft side and the art side would be in a much 
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healthier state to-day, and the sculptor and the 
painter would have had their very proper desire 
for abstract form satisfied in making work suitable 
in scale and treatment and colour for the building 
which it was to adorn, and they would have 
realised that negroid art, though quite well in its 
proper place in or on a native building, is not 
suitable for our buildings here, or for our people, 
and it would have prevented them doing the quite 
needless things which they are at present doing, 
and unless the architect supplies this opportunity 
of collaboration, I do not see what power is to bring 
the craft back to sanity. 

You see the call on our work is almost entirely 
an aesthetic one, we have very few real needs to 
fulfil beyond that. In the case of other crafts, if 
a chair will not stand being sat in — well, you do not 
use that design again, but another. If an iron 
railing lets those down that lean upon it, there is 
trouble, and you use a better ; but we seldom have 
any tests like these. If we spoil the proportion of 
a room you have designed or put up some figures 
that do not harmonise with your building, you 
probably design a building next time without any 
painting or sculpture upon it ; in fact, I think that 
has often been done. Some time ago it seemed to 
me that architects were designing some quite digni- 
fied interiors, but designing them with the definite 
idea of excluding the art of painting. To-day the 
same thing seems to be going on with regard to 
sculpture on the outside of buildings, and this 
brings me to another point. Many of the painters 
in the early Victorian times went in for the historic 
or narrative picture, and sometimes it was all 
history or narrative and not much visual beauty, 
with the result that we have recently had a school 
throwing all subject overboard, trusting instead in 
the technical quality of painting to make the thing 
a work of interest, but using subjects that seldom 
had any appeal outside this. Again, surely this is 
going needlessly far, surely there is no reason why 
a work should be held to be any less good because 
it is able to interest a person who has no art training. 
I suggest that in these things it is part of our duty, 
if work is put up in public, to see if we cannot put up 
something that will be of interest to the people who 
have to live with it, and that it can be done in most 
cases without any detriment to the art practised. 

The Italian primitives used subject and story, 
and held the people of their time, yet their work is 
fine decoration, and at one time it was necessary 


for sculpture to be understood by the masses, and it 
was never the worse on that account. You may say : 
What has all this to do with architecture ? Well, 
I believe that these fashions run through all the 
arts, but at different speeds, and that architecture 
is affected like the rest, and whilst agreeing that in 
the past gold-framed pictures have been plastered 
all over the walls to the detriment of the whole 
effect, and sculpture equally vaguely on the out- 
side of buildings, yet to do away with these two 
arts altogether is rather like the school of painters 
I have mentioned with the lack of subject matter 
that bring work to birth that lacks human interest. 
If we have failed to fulfil the aesthetic needs in the 
past it is a mistake to react too far in the other 
direction. 

In architecture the entasis on a column or the 
balance of a building may be a very fine thing, but 
it is not enough to hold the attention of the un- 
sophisticated, and I would urge that here we could 
help the architect, in fact we are necessary to him. 
A craftsman may have ways of getting round a 
difficulty that the architect may not know, just as 
the architect has difficulties that the craftsman has 
not realised ; one of his difficulties is, of course, 
cost, but even here the craftsman may be of use in 
suggesting the alternative treatment or material. 
The Germans often seem in their modern work to 
manage the interweaving of their sculpture with 
their architecture better than we do, and though one 
may often not like the work in detail, the weight 
and mass is constantly most successful. America 
also has done very fine work in applying sculpture 
to architecture, and there, I am told, that the sculp- 
tor, in some cases at least, is called in at a much 
earlier stage to co-operate with the architect, and 
the work between the two is apparently much closer 
than is usually the case here. Of course, one can 
recall cases amongst us where this co-operation has 
been almost perfect, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule. A short time back so much archi- 
tectural and decorative work was simplv a copy of 
a past period that many of the painters and sculptors 
preferred to look elsewhere for their livelihood 
rather than to copy merely some past man, and this 
too close copying of the styles in decoration has 
had the effect of preventing us from having a 
healthy style of our own to-dav. We have to grow 
out of the past, but not copy it, but to-day things 
have changed — architecture is alive and is reallv 
seeking to answer the needs of the time and is 
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creating a healthy style of its own. W e look to you 
to help us also to found a healthy school. You are 
a messenger to us of modern needs, it is for you to 
keep us sane, though modern. You supply the 
abstract form to which we must live up ; this can 
only be done by close co-operation and by inter- 
change of knowledge ; new materials are coming 
into use which will bring fresh forms to birth. In 
art as in life, mistakes that one generation makes 
the following generation pays for — the sins of the 
father are visited upon the children — overcrowded 
decoration of yesterday results in work that tends 
to be too impersonal to-day. Petty prettiness in 


one generation results in the cult of ugliness in the 
next, and if we let that continue too far, the follow- 
ing generation will find that people say : If this is art 
we will have none of it. I believe that art in its widest 
sense' is a necessary of life, and therefore I beg you 
to let us put our respective houses in order, and to 
remember that our arts are not nice little detached 
villas each in its own daisy-edged garden and with 
no connection with anyone else. If we are to fulfil 
our true destiny we must not be separate, but each 
a part of the other, and we shall then become part 
of the life of the people instead of being looked 
upon as curious excrescences of doubtful value. 


PART H. 

BY LAURENCE TURNER. 


As I am a carver, I can only speak from the 
somewhat limited point of view of the decorative 
craftsman who is engaged in executing archi- 
tectural ornament in wood, stone and plaster. 

Without co-operation, no work can be brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

What I am going to say is rather a criticism 
of the architect, but I don’t at all mean to imply 
that all architects are wanting in the virtues 
which I consider they should possess. 

Far from it. I believe architects to-day are 
verv much more accessible and sympathetic 
to "my profession than they were in the past. 
I am sure I voice the feelings of my confreres by 
stating that the more experienced the architect 
is, the greater pleasure it is to work under him. 

Every good craftsman must feel this, because 
he must want his work to be appreciated. 
If the architect can give him sage advice, and 
honest, thoughtful criticism, he will not be 
ungrateful. An enthusiastic workman is ever 
ready to be taught, and to gather new ideas. 
But it is most irksome to have stupid criticism 
from a novice, and suggestions for experiments 
which, from one’s own experience, are obviously 
futile. 

I have heard an architect disparage men who 
have been engaged in carrying out his designs, 
and complain that they have no interest in 
what they were doing, and that they were stupid 
and ignorant. Perhaps they were uninterested, 
and showed no enthusiasm, but he did not 
take into account that what they were doing 
was dull and monotonous. 


There is much that may be done to make 
men more interested in what they do, and the 
architect can help in this by showing that he 
is keenly alive as to the result of their labour. 
A word of praise to them, or a few expressions 
from him to show that he is appreciative of 
good work, may create a new atmosphere, if he 
speak in a genuine, honest, straightforward way, 
without any suggestion of being patronising. 

To make men keener about their work, it is 
necessary that the architect, employer, and men 
should get to know one another better. That 
there should never be- the slightest suggestion 
that men are machines or “ hands,” as they 
used sometimes to be called. It is important 
to keep a well balanced set of men together, 
so that they get to know and trust one another, 
as well as their employer. Above all, that they 
should get to know the character of the work 
the architect requires to be done for him. 

I think it is most important that architects 
should continue to employ the same men to do 
their work — not to jump about from one firm to 
another because A may happen to tender a price 
a little lower than B, therefore A must be given 
the work to do, although B has often been employed 
before. That is not the way to get good work 
done. There is no longer the same amount of 
interest taken in work which is competed for and 
obtained by cheese-paring prices. 

It is a pleasure to the men to receive a visit 
from an architect they respect. They look 
forward to his coming, and do not treat him as 
an inspector, from whom everything has to be 
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concealed. I remember one imperious architect, 
who had come to look at some work I was doing, 
which was difficult to produce, and to whom I ap- 
pealed for advice, saying that “ it was not his job 
to say how it was to be done.” That attitude of 
mind is antagonistic to co-operation. It damps 
one’s ardour, and is provocative of retaliation. 
Alost of us must have experienced the pleasure 
it is to receive a kindly sympathetic letter bv the 
morning’s post, and what a difference it makes 
to the pleasure of the day’s work. 

I think the English workman is a very fine type 
of man. Unfortunately, there are now too many 
who are only half educated, who wander round 
from workshop to workshop, owing to their not 
having served an apprenticeship, but even these 
in time will learn a trade. Let us hope it is not 
that of begging. 

My plea is that the architect and the work- 
men should become better acquainted. This 
will never come about if the former show any 
“ side ” or suggestion of superiority. I remember 
a friend of mine, now dead, telling me how, 
when visiting a house, which was being con- 
structed for him by a builder in Yorkshire, they 
got rather hot over some difference of opinion 
about the way in which it was being built. My 
friend turned to him and said, ” you builders 
seem to think you know more than we architects.” 
“ Nay,” said the builder in his Yorkshire dialect, 
“ nay, I don’t say that, but I think we know as 
much.” 

There are so many ways in which the craftsman 
may be helpful to the architect, and in which he 
will help him, if he cares to listen to his suggestions. 
I will cite but one or two instances which come 
to mv mind. 

I suppose there is no part of an architect’s art, 
about which he is more sensitive to criticism 
than the section of his mouldings. Yet there are 
many instances when the carver can help him 
very materially, particularly with regard to the 
mouldings which have to be carved, because the 
mere fact of carving them takes away from their 
bulk, and consequently they require to be differ- 
ently designed. Again, there are many instances 
in which the architect may not fully understand 
the quality of the stone or marble that he has 
selected, and his mouldings may not be adaptable 
to the texture of the material. The selection of 
stones and woods, and the suitability of the 

N3 


design to the material, may well be subject for 
mutual consideration. In plaster-work, for in- 
stance, considerable knowledge is often required 
to determine how a decorative ceiling should be 
made. How much of it shall be solid plastering, 
how much should be fibrous plastering, whether 
the ornament should be applied or “ bedded ” 
or whether parts should be ” run.” 

I should like to see architects in the workshops 
much more often than they are, and not only the 
architect, but the layman as well. I believe that 
if the public could see and know how good cabinet 
work was made, they would not always be on the 
look out to buy the so-called cheapest goods. 
Thev would soon know that there is a limit to 
cheapness, when it cuts out honest labour. 

I believe most craftsmen take the utmost pains 
to produce the very best result they can from 
the designs supplied by architects. Occasion- 
ally, the taste of the architect may be so much 
in direct opposition to that of the craftsman as 
to make the execution of the work tedious, but 
even then, although he may not be helpful in 
adding interest to the design, he will have the work 
carefully carried out. 

It is only when one knows the architect person- 
ally, and feels that one is being trusted, that the 
architect can get the best work out of a craftsman. 
Shyness, fear of giving offence, or the dread of 
being thought presumptuous may keep back sug- 
gestions which might be of great use ; for it some- 
times happens that a suggestion proffered, though 
not accepted, may be the father of a new idea in 
the designer’s miind. 

As to the making of designs for modelling or 
carving, it is a mistake for architects to design 
everything. To put it quite plainly, no designer 
can ever know what he ought to expect from a 
craftsman in any material, if he has not worked 
in that material himself. Most designs for carving 
are far too intricate and crowded, because thev 
are drawn on paper and no allowance has been 
made for the effect of the work when in relief. 

The ideal’ position for the architect to take is 
to design his building, to suggest the main lines 
of the enrichments, and to leave the detailing of 
the embellishments to the man who has to carry 
them out. If he says the man is not capable of 
doing so, it is evident he has gone to the wrong 
craftsman. When elaborated drawings are put 
before a carver, and he is told to go his own wav 
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and ignore them, but to keep to the character 
of the design supplied, it is obvious he cannot do 
so. When once a piece of carving has been photo- 
graphically presented, how can the craftsman 
forget or ignore it, and then go his own way, but 
still keep to the type of the ornament submitted 
to him ? 

For my own part, I should like to have more 
constant visits from architects, to watch the pro- 
gress of the work being executed for them on 
buildings, and in the workshops, provided thev 
come with the intent to be helpful, to assist in 
making the work more beautiful, and the men 
more enthusiastic. They will find that their 
advances are reciprocated, and a sense of unitv 
of purpose will be created, which will go far 


towards united co-operation. Alost of our de- 
ficiencies arise from the craftsman not being 
enough of an architect, or the architect enough 
of a craftsman. 

Before I finish, allow me to plead for craftsmen, 
that their work receive better recognition. 

It is of but small interest to be told the name 
of the unveiler of a memorial, or the opener of 
the door with a golden key. What should be 
announced are the names of those who have 
assisted bv their art in producing a beautiful 
creation. 

The purely commercial man or firm as a rule has 
much more prominence given to his name and goods 
than the men who, by their co-operation in the arts, 
have produced a beautiful building. 


Discussion 

(THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, F.S.A., IX THE CHAIR). 


Mr. IRVIXG K. POND (Past President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects), in proposing the vote of 
thanks, said ; I have for many years regularly read the 
papers which have been presented before this Institute, 
and the discussions which have followed them ; and it 
has seemed to me that we on our side of the water never 
can quite reach your craftsmanship . The architect should 
be grounded not only in the work of the carver and the 
sculptor and the painter ; he has to go far afield and know 
something of the flow of forces through the steel, through 
the reinforced concrete ; he has to know something of the 
feel of the metal in his hands before he designs the iron 
door. Unless he knows the feel of the metal, as the 
craftsman does, he will not produce a worthy work of art. 

Mr. OSWALD P. MILNE [F.], in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said : I think the architect more than ever 
realises his debt to the craftsman. Indeed, the architect 
really does nothing but conceive his work, and it is only 
through the craftsmen, whether they be humble craftsmen, 
such as bricklayers and plasterers and so on, or the 
greater craftsmen, carvers and sculptors, that he is able to 
get any work done at all. In that relation the architect 
is really only there for his conception of the thing. 

We have had two most interesting papers. Nlr. Bayes 
said that we are more restrained in the use of sculpture 
and painting than we might be. I think we look at them 
more as part of the whole building than we used to. The 
habit was, formerly, for a building to be designed, and then 
pictures in frames were hung on the walls and sculpture 
was brought in to decorate it. Now, the architect con- 
ceives the building more or less as a whole, with the 
painting and the sculpture as part of the scheme. He 
should therefore get into co-operation with the painter, 
the sculptor and the carver at an earlier stage. It is only 
by co-operation between them all that a building can be a 
success and the conception of the architect can be carried 
out. 


The PRESIDENT : We have a very well-known 
designer and craftsman present to-night, Mr. Voysey, and 
I am sure we should like to hear what he can say to us. 

Mr. C. F. ,k. VOYSEY : I congratulate the Institute on 
having chosen two readers of papers who are so eminently 
fitted for the work by their intimate association with archi- 
tects and with craftsmen, having employed many crafts- 
men and knowing all the eminent architects of to-day ; 
and also that they are artists to boot. You could not have 
had a more perfect combination of qualifications. 

One thing which Mr. Turner said rather hurt me : that 
a man could not design for any craft unless he had worked 
in It. I have not a good memory, but the impression I 
got from the remark was somewhat to that effect. I feel, 
not being a carier, that it is a dreadful bar to me as an 
architect if not allowed to design carving. I want to say 
that, personally, I am deeply indebted to the craftsman ; 
I believe I have learned more about building and how to 
be an architect from the craftsman than I have from your 
schools or from any educational body. It is the craftsman 
who has helped me in my work all through my life. I 
want to tell you of an instance in which an architect 
designed some carving for his building, and he made a full- 
sized detailed drawing of it, giving sections, the carving 
being such as he wanted in his scheme. He went to a 
very eminent R.A., a man who is recognised as a brilliant 
artist. The architect said to him, “ I have made a model 
of what I want, but I would rather leave it to you ; I have 
absolute confidence in you ; you are recognised as a man 
of capacity, and I want you to do it ; never mind what I 
suggest.” The carving was done, the architect was 
satisfied and the carver was satisfied. But the architect 
had made a slave of him ; he should not have done 
it. He was not dissatisfied with the work : he was pleased 
with it when it was done ; it was what the architect wanted. 
In another case the architect left it to the eminent R.A,, 
and instead of an angel with floating feet, a spiritual sort of 
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creature, he gave him a board-school child who was 
tripping along the pavement, and that hurt the architect 
very much. How will you reconcile those two positions ? 
You cannot expect really good art from any man unless you 
give him liberty. We cannot be saints unless we have 
had the liberty to be sinners. In one case the architect 
got what he wanted by telling the man what he wished him 
to do ; in the other case he got what he did not want by 
leaving him to do what he liked. It is a very subtle 
question. But what we need for progress at all, is freedom ; 
we must leave people free. I should like to know how 
far the architect is justified in controlling his carver. 

Wr. H. B. CRESWELL [E.] : Mr. Bayes and Mr. 
Turner are very welcome here to-night. My own strong 
feeling is that we should see craftsmen here a great deal 
more often than we do. 

A year or two ago, I happened to write a letter to our 
JouRX.VL suggesting that we should identify ourselves 
more directly with the individual craftsmen, and I sug- 
gested that a register of craftsmen should be kept in the 
Library of the Institute, with a portfolio illustrating their 
characteristic work, so that wc could go to the source and 
find what we wanted. That was taken up by the Art 
Committee, and it found it good, and sent it up as a 
recommendation to the Council. The Council approved 
of it, and returned it to the Art Committee for it to 
formulate a practical means of bringing it into effect, 
which they did. It was then sent up to the Council, and 
the Council voted, six one wav and half a dozen the 
other ; and the President of the time gave the casting vote 
against it. I think he was right, in principle, in putting 
his veto to it, because it was an innovation, and I have no 
regret on that score. It was a satisfaction to me to know 
that the body of the Institute seconded the idea so 
thoroughly. Since then, the Institute has set up a 
Committee with the special duty of safeguarding the 
interests of the individual craftsman, and when I say we 
welcome craftsmen here, it is not merely an expression of 
sentiment, but a statement of fact. 

We have greatly neglected the craftsman in the past. 
In this room, for thirty years, we have been talking about 
the craftsman ; the one thing we have not done for him is 
to employ him. We are not employing craftsmen, we are 
employing commercial exploiters of craftsmen, which is 
a different thing. The commercial e.xploiter gets our 
order. The next step is that a sketch is made by a second 
party, then somebody makes a diagram, and somebody 
else makes a cartoon, and somebody makes a tracing, and 
the work is given out among carvers and other craftsmen, 
of various degrees of ability and at various salaries. Even 
if we allow ourselves to be stultified into the idea that the 
result is a work of art, we know it reallv is not. 

Air. REGINALD HALLWARD : I should like, as a 
craftsman of many years’ standing, to say how much I 
appreciate the papers which have been read by men who 
are engaged in the work they spoke about. I sympathise 
largely with what has been said. But in both cases it 
seemed a little out of date. That sort of thing has been 
said during thirty years of my life. I wish to recip- 
rocate the spirit of Mr. Creswell’s remarks on the 
injury suffered by art through the invasion of com- 
mercial interests of certain people m this country. Still, 


Air. Creswell’s view of craftsmen is not one we can 
altogether adopt ; we must not consider ourselves perfect 
and architects imperfect. We want to get beyond the stage, 
architects versus craftsmen. I could rattle off formulas 
that are applied to architects and craftsmen to-day, but 
they do not bring us any nearer to the living force of both 
occupations. I feel that the continual use of that word 
“ craftsman ” after thirty years has become tiresome. 
Let us substitute the word “ artist.” As it stands, the 
craftsman is always spoken of as in a different attitude 
from that of the architect; but in my experience I have not 
found that the working of the artist and the architect did 
anything else than unite them together. There has been 
a common feeling in the work. As one who has not 
always been approved of by architects for many years, 
I can say that my happiest work was and is still done 
with them. Where the architect has been an artist, though 
there have been differences of opinion, there have been 
mutual consideration and help, without which the assist- 
ance which the architect can give me and I can give to 
the architect would never arise. It is time we got down 
to that ground. Both of us lack certain things, and those 
things being added will do w hat no amount of conversation 
as to what craftsmanship is can do ; for at the back of it 
all IS human life. 

Air. GEORGE SHERINGFIAAI : I was unprepared 
to say anything before sucb a distinguished company, 
but as no one has spoken of the painter, 1 think he deserves 
mention because of the mis-treatment he too often has 
received in recent years from the architect for he designs 
his building in such a way that it is impossible for the 
painter to enter into the decoration of it. For instance, 
how few buildings have been recently built in which the 
decorator has worked with the architect. I myself have 
been decorating buildings of various sorts for many years, 
but I have never once collaborated with the architect. I 
do not know what conclusion one must draw from that ! 
There is a growing school of young painters, and if 
architects would give them a chance I think something 
fine would come of it. 

The PRESIDENT : We have, I understand, twelve or 
fifteen leading foremen of our great London builders, and 
it would be interesting for us to hear their candid views 
as to what they think of architects and craftsmen. 

Air. L. T. BL CKLEA’ : As a foreman, I would like to 
say that often we see things which come to us in sections 
and drawings which it is practically impossible to carry 
out. AVe often point it out to the architect, and he says, 
” Haven’t you common sense enough to design it your- 
self ? ” That has often been my experience of what has 
happened in a large building. 

Air. W. H. -ANSELL [E.] : We have had the thought- 
ful papers of Air. Bayes and Air. Turner pointing 
out to architects the way they should go. Whether 
they have gone in the past directly as one would wish 
is another matter. But there is one thing that has not 
been mentioned which will have a potent influence in 
the future on the co-operation of architects and crafts- 
men, and that is the present system of architectural educa- 
tion. L'p to the end of the last century the pupilage 
system was universal. The general trend of architectural 
dev'elopment was very varied. One man went to the Cots- 
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wolds for his vernacular, and a very fine English thing he 
made of it ; another was bemused with the gables of Bruges, 
while others brought the towers of Toledo to London. 
Then there arose a prophet in the land who said “ All this 
leads nowhere ; what we want is some agreement which 
w'ill result in a body of architects working more or less on 
the same lines . ’ ’ He advocated that a number Of architects 
should get together, agree on a kind of building, and 
work at it in the hope that something would come of 
it. Without such an agreement the thing has actually- 
happened ; those who matter in the future are being 
trained in the architectural schools. Instead of 6o or 70 
offices, each with a pupil and a different point of view, 
there are 60 pupils in the schools ; what one learns they all 
learn, so that in future there must be a similarity of thought 
in design. Will it not be a great thing for the future if 
the present school of young architects can be brought 
into contact with craftsmen m a way that, I fear, they are 
not being brought at present ? I believe that many of our 
younger architects are missing some of the great pleasure 
that we used to take in works of finecraftsmanship. We 
have a public which is interested in “ handwork,” as 
they call it, and that very liking for the work which is 
done by hand is older than any architectural fashions ; it 
is something very deep in human nature. We have 
heard in this room that the craftsmen on a certain building 
asked for permission to take their wives and friends on a 
Saturday afternoon so that they might see the work. I 
think that is very dear evidence that the craftsman can 
be interested in 'his work. It is very important that in 
the curriculum of the schools there should be included 
some training in craftsmanship. In the old days we were 
told It was good for the architect to spend some time in 
the shops, and I think any man who did that, benefited 
by it. I remember working, with others, in the old 
School of Arts and Crafts, in Regent Street, on beating 
lead, casting lead,, and working in other ways. There 
were many- men in that class who are well-known to you, 
and I am certain their work as architects since has 
benefited by the craftsmanship which they themselves 
learnt in that cellar in Regent Street, Therefore I 
advocate that in teaching our younger architects we try 
to bring them into direct contact with craftsmanship 
where possible, and induce them to practise some craft. 
They- may not be able to devote sufficient time to it to 
become very- proficient, but they- will be better men if 
they can use their hands, and I think it vv-ill make them 
better architects. 

Mr. DARCY BRADDELL [F.] : There is a difference 
of opinion about what is w-rong with the crafts. Every - 
bodv- seems pessimistic ; Air. Bayes because he sees rest- 
lessness creeping into work to-day-, and Air. Turner is 
pessimistic because he does not like architects dictating 
too much. Air. .Ansell wants architects to learn the ele- 
ments of craftsmanship. But I think it would be easier 
for the craftsman to learn the elements of architecture. I 
w-ould say there are v-ery few- eminent sculptors to-day 
who know anv-thing about architecture, but there are 
numbers of craftsmen vv-ho know something about it. 
Painters, especially- if they- want to be decorativ-e painters, 
ought to know something about architecture, about spaces, 
and why architects want spaces. I think the training of a 


sculptor does not embrace a knowledge of architecture. 
\^ffiy not ? It is easier to train a young man m the 
elements of architecture than it is to train an architect 
in sculpture. The y-oung fresco painter has time to learn 
something about architecture ; it need not be a great deal, 
but he should know something about it. A week ago a 
y-oung sculptor said to me, “ I know- nothing about archi- 
tecture,” but I think that should not be the case with any- 
y-oung sculptor or painter. 

Air. AIAL’RICE E. WEBB [F.] (Chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education) : In connection with Air. 
Ansell’s remarks I w-ould point out that the Board of 
Architectural Education, which controls, to some extent, 
the young architect’s education, insists that one y-ear out 
of five shall be spent on practical w-ork. That w-ork can 
take place in builders’ yards, or in architects’ offices, or 
on buildings. 

With the last speaker I entirely- agree. It w-ould be 
a good thing from the point of v-iew- of craftsmanship if 
sculptors and painters spent a little time in architects’ 
offices and schools. At present we are working in 
different directions, and I think architects alone are trying 
to interest their students in other branches of art. 

Air. H. AI. ELETCHER [F.] : In reference to what 
Air. Alaurice Webb and Air. Braddell said, I w-ould like 
to call your attention to the w-ork which is being done at 
South Kensington by Professor Worthington. Anyone 
who goes round the classes which Air. Worthington is 
holding there and sees the work in architecture which he 
is getting out of young painters and sculptors will be 
astounded at the freshness and the wealth of the ideas. 
He does not profess to teach them architecture, but to 
show- them what architecture is about, and he is very- 
successful. 

I was v-ery much interested in the little story- which 
Air. A'oy-sey- told us about freedom and slav-ery-, and it set 
me thinking about his remark that you cannot be a saint 
until y-ou have had an opportunity of sinning ; so also 
you cannot be free until you hav-e had the opportunity 
of being bound. The trouble with his Academician 
sculptor was that he left him to his own dev-ices, he did 
not bind him in any way. The common experience of 
architects is that a job in w-hich they- are left to do 
exactly as they like is uninteresting. But when y-ou have 
conditions laid down which you have to fight against, you 
put your best wits into it, and it becomes interesting, and 
you probably do y-our best work on it. In the same way, 
the architect who goes to a craftsman should lay- dow-n 
certain conditions which he is to apply-, and leav-e him 
freedom of action vv-ithin those conditions. He should 
giv-e the craftsman a rough sketch showing the kind of 
thing he wants, and he should never go bey-ond a half- 
inch scale in the carv-ings, and he should consult with the 
craftsman and let him hav-e a good deal to say- in regard 
to the sections of the mouldings. He should lay- down 
certain conditions W'ithin which he is to work, and then 
he will get real co-operation, not by- leaving him entirely- 
alone to do as he pleases. 

The PRE.SIDEXT ; I think w-e have had an enlighten- 
ing and interesting discussion. I do not altogether agree 
w-ith w-hat Air. Cressw-ell said. It was my good fortune, 
many years ago, to have to spend five years of my life in 
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actual daily touch with craftsmen of all sorts, and ever 
since that time I' have had to do with them. There mav 
be, perhaps, one intermediary, but beyond that, I am 
pleased to say I do not think I have ever had to do with 
other people before getting in touch with the craftsman. 
I think Air. Cresswell has taken a pessimistic view. 

I agree with everything Mr. Ansell said. I think the 
young men of to-day, unless they are constantly on build- 
ings and see the work being carried out by the different 
workers and craftsmen, miss one of the great enjoyments 
of being an architect. There is nothing more enjoyable 
than walking round and talking with the workmen, con- 
sulting with them and asking them questions, as I always 
do. And every day of my life I am learning something 
from them. One rule which I have made in my office is, 
that we do very careful joinery details, but beyond the 
profile mouldings we do not bother about construction, 
because, as my friend said, and as so many shop foremen 
have told me, some drawings which architects send down 
are impossible of execution. During the five years I 
spent on buildings I learned a great deal about joinery ; 
I was taught by one of the greatest men on joinery in 
London — he is dead now — ^and even to-day, when I go 
to the shops I go through all the details with the shop 
foreman, and I give him suggestions about the joinery, 
and he gives me suggestions also. It is the same with the 
masonry, with lead work, and with plastering. When it 
comes to stone carving, I am in the hands of Mr. Turner, 
I do not like to make suggestions. But the more we 
architects understand about craftsmanship on buildings, 
the better it is for our work and for ourselves. 

I have the greatest possible pleasure in putting this vote 
of thanks to Air. Bayes and Air. Turner. 

This was carried by acclamation. 

Air. BAA’ES, in the course of his reply said ; You 
have been extremely kind in the way you have received 
my paper. The proposer might, I think, have told us 
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something about American co-operation and the rein- 
forced concrete, about which Americans know so much. 

I think Air. Voysey’s tiUestion is a very easy one to 
answer. The bulk of us are suffering from too much ego 
at present, and that is one reason I feel that working with 
architects is so valuable, because we should then find we 
are only a small note in the big harmony, and we should 
learn modesty. Probably the noted R..A. spoken of was 
having too much exhibition work, and probably if he had 
realised he was only a small note, he would have been able 
to subdue himself, and would have been a better man. 

I agree with Air. Braddell that the painter and the 
sculptor should learn architecture. It is the whole 
trouble at the present time that the stuff which is being 
done and claimed as great work has nothing to do with 
architecture and will not go with it. The best periods 
vv'ere those in which sculpture and painting were intimate 
in the work. But the question to-night was not how the 
sculptor and the painter can be improved, but how we 
should co-operate. If we had more knowledge, I know 
we should co-operate more easily. It is not for me to find 
fault with my own craft. 

Air. TL'^RXER, in reply : I am concerned that my 
friend Voysey should have felt in the least hurt by what I 
said. When I stated that no architect should design in 
any material which he had not been brought up in, I 
meant that he must not make a photographic representa- 
tion of it. If he does he is not likely to get the craftsman’s 
representation as it ought to have been had he detailed it 
with his knowledge of the material. 

With regard to what was said about architects versus 
craftsmen, there is nothing in my paper nor any thought 
of antagonism in my mind. I want the reverse. I want 
the architect to know the craftsman individually ; it is that 
personal touch which I value more than anything else in 
this world. If you get to know a man, his ways and his 
capabilities, you are almost certain to get good work. 
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Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings of Old Bridges in F ranee 

OPENING BY THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


The RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD 
AND BALCARRES : This gathering is brought together 
to see a remarkable exhibition, which illustrates in this 
branch of art the almost incredible wealth of the French 
Republic. Every type and style of bridge is represented 
— the Pont Du Gard, that astonishing bridge in the 
South of France with Roman terminal archway at either 
end, and the Albi bridge at Cavaillon, and the bridge with 
the great pilasters over the small canal at Toulouse. I 
think it is a very interesting fact that the French, who 
possess this marvellous collection of bridges, should have 
arranged, by the co-operation of Professor Emerson 
and others, to produce a work in our language illustrating 
this branch of architecture. I am told that Professor 
Emerson’s book is being largely purchased by' engineers 
in the LTnited States of America ; that is a very interesting 
and a very significant fact. I sometimes wish that our 
engineers took more interest in the aesthetic side of 
architecture, just as engineers are alleged to wish that 
architects took more interest in the engineering problems. 
However, the United States’ engineers show a praise- 
worthy interest in the aesthetic value of bridges by- 
having ordered a large number of copies of the book. 

But to us the interest of this exhibition is by no means 
confined to the purely testhetic values, as shown in this 
remarkable series of water-colours and measured drawings. 
We wish, if possible, to apply the moral to ourselves. 
I do not think that, in this country, any of us would 
’claim that we possess a series of bridges so remarkable 
for antiquity, for variety, for ingenuity and for resource, 
as that by which we are surrounded, but at least we have 
got our own heritage. I hope that a result of this 
exhibition will be to draw attention to what, I suppose, 
may be called one of the most romantic features in 
architecture — romantic, of course, because a bridge is 
about the only building in which it is not necessary for 
the architect to place a room, which must be very con- 
soling to the architect. But though our wealth can 
scarcely rival, or even correspond with, that of France, 
we have our own bridges, and in this country, I think, 
our bridges are more threatened than anywhere else on the 
continent of Europe. The new demands of motor 
traffic place upon county road surveyors and their com- 
mittees a very facile temptation to remove or to mutilate 
old bridges and to replace them by others more convenient 
for fast motor traffic, or for heavy wagons. In some 
counties striking efforts are being made to avoid this 
disaster. Herefordshire is a county exceptionally rich 
in small bridges of the seventeenth century ; and their 
county council and their road surveyors are taking special 
care to preserve them, and still more to prevent their 
mutilation and destruction in order to add facilities to 
motorists. The Ministry of Transport has shown itself 


most friendly in trying to preserve our old bridges ; in 
some cases they have gone so far as to duplicate the 
grant offered by local authorities from the Road Fund 
which the Alinistry of Transport controls, in order to 
prevent the loss of an old bridge. We cannot exaggerate 
our debt of gratitude to the Ministry of Transport for 
its good offices in these matters. There are other bridges 
towards which I could wish the Alinistry of Transport 
might be inclined to show a little more activity, namely, 
the Bridge of Waterloo, which, although modern, can, 
for its grandeur and its statuesque lines, compare not 
unfavourably with some of the most famous and char- 
acteristic bridges of France. 

I hope that this exhibition, interesting in itself, will 
have a repercussion in so far as it affects our own problems 
at home. There is a strong movement afoot, to which, 
I am glad to say, our President is contributing from his 
fund of experience and from his position as President of 
the Institute and from his large know'ledge of men and 
affairs — a movement to try to unify, to coalesce, and 
therefore to strengthen all those societies and movements, 
of which there must be a large number, the object of 
which, in one form or another, is to preserve the beauty 
and amenity of our country. One of the objects clearly 
is to maintain our bridges, certainly one of the most 
charming elements of architecture, something which 
joins one county to another, one side of a little stream 
to the other, which is like a beautiful marriage. A 
beautiful bridge is, and should be, preserved intact for 
all time. But let me add this, in conclusion : We shall 
not preserve our ancient bridges in this country, or our 
old churches, or our old buildings, or the natural beauties 
of our countryside, without a great and sustained effort. 
Public opinion to-day is, I am sure, more sympathetic, 
more ready to do the right thing, than at any previous 
moment in our lifetime. But, at the same time, the 
forces of danger are more powerful, are better equipped, 
and in some ways (shall I say ?) are more unscrupulous 
than ever ; and we are now approaching the time when 
in this country we have got to have a stand-up fight 
against the forces of ugliness. We have got to equip 
ourselves efficiently and vigorously for the campaign 
which is about to open. \ye can enter upon that cam- 
paign with the knowledge that our cause is good, that 
nobody dares to oppose us, but that, none the less, through 
ignorance, through apathy, through neglect — often 
through neglect of our own friends, these dangers are 
imminent, and, unless strongly opposed, will win the 
day through error or omission on our part. 

I am particularly glad that this exhibition should 
take place here, not merely because the works are charm- 
ing as works of art, but because it is good that such an 
exhibition should take place under the auspices of the 
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Institute, still more, under the guidance and direction 
of Mr. Guy Dawber, who, as I say, is taking an active 
part in a movement which will be fruitful in this country, 
which will not merely tend to preserve the bridges which 
we have inherited and of which we ought to be proud, 
but which will go very much further and do much to 
preserve the beauty of the countryside as a whole. 

The PRESIDENT : I am sure we are all very much 
indebted to Lord Crawford for his interesting address. 
I thank him for all the kind things he has said about the 
Institute, and with regard to what the Institute is going to 
do in the matter of the preservation of rural England. 
It is a subject which I have very deeply at heart. The 
subject with which we have to deal to-day, however, is 
this exhibition of pictures of bridges of France, for the 
collection and arrangement of which we are indebted in 
great measure to Air. H. AI. Fletcher. I hope it will 
become thoroughly well known and advertised, so that 
all our members will be able to see it, and not only study 
the beautiful water-colours, but also the charming 
measured drawings. I quite agree with what Lord 
Crawford said, that we in England have not such magnifi- 
cent examples as the French bridges, with the exception 
of Waterloo Bridge ; but in England we have a unique 
collection of smaller bridges many of which, with the 
present movement for widening roads and making new 
great arterial roads, will have to be sacrified. We should 
therefore get up some campaign by which our local 
societies affiliated to the Institute might have all the 
bridges carefully measured and catalogued. For instance, 
there is one that we can all call to mind, the delightful 
pack-horse bridge at Haddon Hall. I do not think that 
has ever been measured or published. There are many 
in Herefordshire and Berkshire, and several in Norfolk. 
We can all call to mind these small bridges, and I throw 
out the suggestion that drawings might be made of these 
small bridges throughout the country, before they are 
destroyed. 

It has been a very great pleasure to all of us to have 
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Lord Crawford with us to-day. He is, and has been for 
many years past, one of the Institute’s best friends, 
and I am sure, from what he once said to me, that we shall 
be able to count upon him in the future. It is a great 
pleasure to me to put this vote of thanks to you. 

Air. H. AI. FLETCHER [F.] : I had no idea I should 
be called upon to speak, but I have great pleasure in 
supporting the President’s thanks to Lord Crawford 
for his very interesting speech. Alay I say a little 
about the book. The Old Bridges of France, which is the 
subject of this exhibition. It is written by Professor 
Emerson, of the Architectural Department of the Alassa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Georges Gromort, 
whose name the public know as the author of excellent 
works on the renaissance of architecture. About thirty 
years ago they were both pupils of Laloux, in Paris, and 
they have remained friends ever since. Professor 
Emerson has visited France every summer for some years, 
and they have collected the material. The water colours 
are by Pierre A’ignal, who died last year, fortunately 
having been able to complete what they wanted of him. 
They are very beautifully reproduced in the book. I 
wrote and congratulated Professor Emerson on the beauty 
of the reproductions, and he replied saying he was glad 
I liked them, because he himself did not think they did 
justice to the originals. Now that we have the originals, 
which he has kindly sent over from .America, one sees 
that they are somewhat coarsened in the reproductions. 
They are extraordinarily fine reproductions of water- 
colours, done in Paris, and I doubt if they could have 
been equally well done in any other place in the world. 
But when you compare them in detail with the originals 
you see they are hotter and more glaring and less subtle. 
The line drawings, of course, reproduce better, but even 
there one gets a great deal more from the originals which 
have been lent than from the reproductions in the book. 
I would like to add that the book has been presented to 
us by the authors. Professor Emerson is one of our 
Honorary Corresponding Alembers in .America 
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ARCHITECTURE EXPLAINED. By Howard 
Robertson, F.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G. 

At a time when the public interest in architecture 
is increasing, Architecture Explained, by Howard 
Robertson, is a most seasonable and excellently written 
book which is calculated to stimulate the layman and 
the architectural student alike. 

The author handles the subject with a wide sym- 
pathy of outlook, although it is evident he has grown 
up in an atmosphere of a classic rather than a Gothic 
character, and the value of balance, symmetry, and 
axial planning, in consequence, receives more attention 
than some architects would be inclined to allow. Yet 
Mr. Robertson is most fair in what he has to say in 
favour of Gothic and evidently believes that the great 
difference between Gothic and classic consists in that 
the former is designed from within outwards and the 
latter from without inwards. That is to say, require- 
ments of plan in a Gothic building are allowed to 
dominate the desire for symmetry, whereas symmetri- 
cal balance in a classical design is often seen to 
dominate the plan. 

Our author quite rightly insists that good architec- 
ture must grow out of requirements and conditions, 
and depends very greatly on personal character. The 
importance of temperament, especially shown in 
Gothic, is well emphasised and the materialism of 
Rome forcibly expounded. 

In speaking of “ needs,” he says, ” We do not imply 
any limitation to what are recognised as purely material 
needs. There is an assthetic, a spiritual, a moral need 
which is almost equally urgent. It is the demand of 
the mind and intellect for something satisfying, some- 
thing which comforts and pleases, something which 
inspires and stimulates.” As there never could be 
any fixed standard of proportion or of beauty, each 
man must make his own according to his own personal 
character and culture. 

We find on page 147 most excellent teaching on the 
question of critical observation and a little farther on 
(page 152) interesting observations .dealing with 
honestv, the avoidance of shams, and the motives that 
lead to them. IMr. Robertson always tries to get to 
the root of things and emphasise the fundamentals. 

Insisting on architecture as a living and ever- 
developing art, “ Character,” he says, “ after all, 
makes a more enduring appeal than beauty of form, 
probably because it is essentially of the spirit rather 
than of the flesh. And in building, a human art, it 
is the character, the impress of personality, which 
makes the difference between cold masonry and living 
architecture ” (p. 119). 


In addition to this philosophic aspect of architec- 
ture, there is a great deal of practical value in the book, 
helping both professional and lay minds towards an 
intelligent classification and analysis of the grounds of 
taste. 

To gauge the value of uniformity in street architec- 
ture (rather overvalued), we need but recall the charm- 
ing streets of Holland, where each house is different, 
yet stands politely and, indeed, respectfully by its 
neighbours. A good building cannot be made less 
so by the vulgarity of its neighbours. Air. Robertson, 
however, clings to uniformity in a way that would 
bring tears to any Gothic eyes. 

“ It is generally accepted that Nature is an artist, 
and that Nature’s manifestations are always beautiful 
and artistic.” So says our author. But we beg 
respectfully but emphatically to disagree with him. 
Art, as we understand it, is the manifestation of human 
thought and feeling, and therefore wholly human ; 
all those who believe in a creator, regard Nature as 
divine. But man sees so little of the purposes of 
creation that he names one thing ugly and another 
thing beautiful. 

There is in Architecture Explained a charmingly bold 
and healthy criticism of modern work by living men, 
quite free from personalities or bitterness. It is per- 
haps regrettable that while speaking of notable 
American architects the name of the late Mr. Goodhue 
is not mentioned. 

Though speaking of architecture as the “ mistress ” 
or “ sister ” of the arts, we cherish the belief that 
our author regards architecture not as the “ sister,” 
still less the “ mistress,” but truly the mother of 
them all. 

C. F. A. VOYSEY. 

KETTRIDGE’S TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. La. 
8i-o. 1925. \George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 

London.^ 

Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have recently 
published a new French-English and English-French 
dictionary of technical terms and phrases used in civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering and allied 
sciences and industries. The author is Mr. J. O. Kett- 
ndge, and the translations consist of one hundred thousand 
words, terms and phrases. Although there is no special 
section devoted to architectural terms, architects who are 
engaged on work in France or who wish to translate terms 
used in building operations will find much that is helpful 
in the dictionary, because a considerable number of terms 
which are used in mechanical and civil engineering work 
also include terms used in building and in the work of 
carpentry and joinery, lighting and heating, etc. The ideal 
technical dictionary of architecture in foreign languages 
may have yet to be compiled, but Mr. Kettridge’s book 
is a milestone on the wav. 

W. P. Steel. 
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YEAR BOOK OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 1925. Presented 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects from 
the American Institute of Architects (D. Ereritt 
Waid, President), and the Architectural League of 
New York (Harvev IVilev Corhett). 

The Architectural League of New York has its 
counterpart in the Architecture Club of London. An 
exhibition is held annually for the dual purpose of 
offering to architects and those in the allied arts the 
opportunity of presenting their work to the public. 
The nature of these exhibits, which range from build- 
ings to mural decorations, is set forth in the handsome 
volume presented to the Institute by Mr. Harvey 
Corbett on the occasion of his recent visit to this 
country. As we turn over the pages the fact is brought 
to mind that Europe has supplied many ideas to 
America. There are small houses from England and 
Italy, monuments from France, plaques from 
Greek vases and elevations derived from every known 
classic source. It is encouraging to see how America, 
with her vast wealth and resources, in matters of art 
is no better than she should be. Her artists have 
experimented with the historic styles and, although 
they have achieved a uniform standard of expression 
for public buildings, it cannot be said that vital con- 
tributions to the art have been forthcoming. There 
are few plans in this volume to show the technical 
considerations which are so delectably cloaked with 
historical fragments. As decoration the works exhibit 
a skill which is absent from English works of similar 
character, but the critic experiences a sense of dis- 
appointment. The Mellon National Bank with its 
imposing interior of Ionic columns recalls a Roman 
basilica, while the State Building, Civic Center, 
San Francisco, recalls the character of the Farnesina. 
The design of the immense Broadway Temple, and 
the equally tall Shelton building. New York, indicate 
that American architects are beginning to understand 
the tyranny of copybook methods. 

Other evidence of the departure from the Beaux 
Arts doctrines of the last century is afforded by the 
grouping of the Nebraska State Capitol and the 
equally interesting “ Cathedral of Learning ” for the 
University of Pittsburgh. There are, however, a few 
designers who still reverence the Pantheon and the 
Roman Thermae. Within the last thirty years America 
has been studying and selecting. Her architects have 
not spared themselves, and very rightly, in investigat- 
ing the technique and the effect of past styles. There 
have been attempts, not without success, to found an 
indigenous expression. This has implied a slight 
reluctance to overthrow derived forms representing 
the historical sequence of architectural art. But 
notwithstanding the feverish activity of our American 
friends to produce novelty based upon tradition, 


the change, long desired, has been wrought by the 
conditions of life which are so dissimilar to anything 
on this side of the Atlantic. This conflict of opinion 
in architectural circles is most marked when such 
designs as the Barclay-Vesey Telephone Building, 
New York, is contrasted with the new Devonshire 
House design now building in London. On the 
decorative side the mural paintings have none of the 
simplicitv of the panels designed by Puvis de 
Chavannes, nor the breadth of handling shown in the 
work of Frank Brangvwn. The decoration for the 
Brooklyn Ylasonic Temple suggests a composition of 
architectural details by a student. The chief reason 
for the failure to produce convincing mural paintings 
is the present inability of American artists to conven- 
tionalise in a decorative way. In other branches of 
architecture, such as the building of churches, America 
is still imitative. There is a strangeness about the 
Gothic essays, which for the most part lack inspiration. 
The same criticism can be levelled at the classic com- 
positions, many of which could be attributed to the 
architects of the early nineteenth century. In sculpture 
America is sadly in need of a leader. Such is a sum- 
mary of the evidences of architecture and the kindred 
arts as set forth in this attractive volume. Whatever 
one’s personal opinions may be, there is no denying 
that American architecture possesses certain qualities 
which are well defined. Apart from the towers of 
commerce the buildings have a well regulated sense 
of scale, the surfaces are maintained free from hotch- 
potch ornamentation, the craftsmanship is good and 
the materials suited to the locality. The wide diversity 
of the buildings has evolved a technical system which, 
handled in the right way, could be used to achieve 
pictorial results denied to the architects of any other 
country. In America the public have an appreciation 
for fine building as distinct from mere building. 
There is a tendency, however, to over-enrich interior 
work and to regard lavish display as a social value. 
No other policy but that of experimenting with tra- 
ditional styles, or a corresponding eclecticism, could 
have been pursued in a country made up from the 
peoples of many nations. On the technical side there 
is much to be learnt from America ; on the deco- 
rative side there is a danger of recopying motifs 
already copied from Europe. Is it not significant 
that no other country but England has shown an 
aptitude for following America in architectural 
thought ? A. E. Richardson [F.]. 

FRENCH PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTURE as shoivn 
in various examples of Toien and Country Houses, 
Shops, and Public Places adaptable to American Con- 
ditions. By P. Goodiein and H. O. iMilliken 
(American Architects). [R. T. BatsforJ, Ltd.] Large 
quarto, £2 3s. 

With many of us — unfamiliar, perhaps, with provincial 
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France — there is a tendency to form judgment of French 
Architecture by, on the one hand, that country’s remark- 
able early Gothic cathedrals and churches, and, on the 
other, its palace and chateau architecture — particularly of 
the florid and grandiose phase associated with the periods 
of, say, Francis I. and Louis XIV. A judgment so 
formed would, of course, be entirely misleading, for it 
leaves out of account the immense importance and interest 
of the simpler and more natural examples of building 
found in or around the smaller towns and villages. Such 
less obtrusive works are, in any country, more truly repre- 
sentative of the needs and point of view of the general 
population and must on that account make a more wide- 
spread appeal than the few ambitious works of highly 
placed or wealthy individuals. In this respect the old 
provincial architecture of France is — despite its wide 
range of variety — as distinctive for that country as that of 
which we have ourselves good reason to be proud. It is, 
in fact, only by acquaintance with what may be called 
ordinary, everyday, building, of the kind to be found in 
rural areas rather than in cities, that we arrive at the 
character and outlook of a people in so far as architecture 
is able to explain them. 

To assist in such an interpretation is, presumably, one 
object of this well-produced and illustrated volume ; or, 
as stated by its authors, to present to the American public 
examples of French provincial architecture likely to be 
interesting from the American point of view. The period 
covered is broadly limited between the late sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the examples shown in the 
94 photographs, and 40 drawings made to scale, are stated 
to include large and small town houses, cottages, shops, 
public places, gardens and fountains ; but, as a number 
are illustrated by several plates, the examples shown are 
not many, and, in relation to the comprehensive title of 
the work, are far from being diverse. Within such a limi- 
tation, however, they vary from such fine things as the 
iManor of Canapville (Calvados) with its combination of 
timber construction, fine masonry, tiled roofing and thatch 
to such relatively dead formalism as is shown in the Xo, 2 
Avenue de Bois-pre.tu, Alalmaison, of a more recent day. 
Several buildings illustrated are of real simplicity and 
beauty, such as those of the iManor of Vonne, near 
Artannes (Indre-et-Loire), with its splendid and charac- 
teristic stone walling and handsome chimneypiece ; the 
outbuildings of the Chateau of Saumery (Loir-et-Cher), 
of a classical distinction of proportion and treatment, 
showing the typical French method of roofing, yet 
devoid of the orthodox or hackneyed ornaments associated 
with so much Renaissance building and a charming 
Town-house at Autun (Saone-et-Loire). Two views are 
given also of the tolerably well-known work left by the 
Cardinal of that name, at Richelieu. Geometric drawings 
interspersed with the views are useful in interpreting the 
technique of some of the examples shown, but one feels 
that both the range and the choice of subject do inade- 
quate justice to the variety and excellence of French pro- 
vincial architecture. Having said this, one can still 
safely hazard that this handsomely produced volume will 
be welcomed by those specially interested in a phase of 
building that is, at present, none too well covered by 
books in our language. The separate numbering of the 


intermixed photographic plates and geometric drawings 
seems a quite unnecessary complication. 

F. R. Hiorxs [F.]. 

VIGX'OLA. The Five Orders of Architecture according to 
Vignola, arranged by Pierre Esquie. Consisting of 66 
plates, including studies of shadow projection, and zo 
pages of text. [Edited icith Piotes on the plates and a 
Glossary of French and English terms, by Arthur 
Stratton, F.R.I.B.Ai]. Royal quarto. J. Titanti 
and Co. 145. 

It is as difficult to reconcile the architect of the 
archetypal Jesuit church of Gesu with the author of 
Resnla delle Cinque Ordini as it is to estimate the extent 
of Vignola’s influence in the transformation of Classical 
Renaissance into its last phase of anti-classicism. Thus, 
some see in Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola one of the real 
authors of the Baroque, and others, the protagonist of the 
great period of the Renaissance, the upholder of the 
classic tradition of Bramante. Certainly it is the purely 
classic aspect of his genius which has actuated his modern 
disciples, through the medium of the famous work that 
has been for so long the standard copybook of the French 
and American architectural schools. 

The fact that English taste found a model in Palladio 
is largely due to quite fortuitous circumstances, and not 
to any logical development of architectural study. 
English versions of both Palladio and Vignola appeared 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, the former 
with only two years’ priority ; the classical ambition of 
architecture in England during the succeeding century 
was essentially the development of an amateur enthusiasm 
for Vitruvius for which Lord Burlington’s own enthu- 
siasm for Palladio was directly responsible. The fashion 
of Palladianism is really rather unfair to Palladio himself ; 
but his is one of those names that stick, and in which an 
originating significance becomes lost in generalisations. 
Palladio, to say nothing of Vitruvius, becomes lost in the 
“ Italian style.” Had he been dubbed “ Vicenza,” 
after the manner of his contemporary, one wonders if 
architectural history might not have been rather different. 
Nevertheless, Palladio was certainly more likely than the 
far more scholarly Vignola to inspire the amateur and 
the dilettante. Sir Reginald Blomfield has remarked that 
Palladio was “ as intent on his public as on his art ” ; 
Vignola’s one aim was to interpret Vitruvius faithfully, 
wherever possible by reference to the finest ancient 
examples still existing m Rome. His modern academic 
status is well justified. 

The bibliography of architecture, to which the 
Librarian’s paperf on the Library and Collections of the 
Institute is an invaluable introduction, is a vital part of 
its historv’, and Vignola’s “ Five Orders ” must always 
hold prominent rank. It is more than merely interesting 
to remember that Alberti, the first of the great Italian 
architectural exponents, published his book a year earlier 
than the editio princeps of Vitruvius. Next follows 
Serlio, whose work was destined to be the first real work 
on architecture to appear in England ; and then Vignola 

t R.I.B.A. Journal, Dec. 4 and i8 1920. 
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himself, who anticipates Palladio’s “ Four Books ” by 
some seven years. 

An English edition of Vignola has not been available 
in this country for several years. The American versions 
can hardly be described as satisfactory, and to meet an 
obvious deficiency Messrs. Tiranti hate re-issued the 
plates by the veteran Pierre Esquie that form the standard 
French edition and represent the successive revisions of 
the original work at the hands of scholars of all nations. 
Though primarily intended for students, this is a work- 
manlike presentment of Vignola that architects in general 
will be glad to have, either for passing reference or for 
definite practical use. The only actual need for indi- 
vidual editions of so universal a guide lies in the French 
text engraved on the plates, which is apt to be rather 
bewildering to the English student, and is, in cases, out 
of date. Mr. Arthur Stratton has embodied a discrimi- 
nating translation of this text in his own explanatory 
notes to the several plates, for which students should be 
grateful ; what is perhaps even more useful is the com- 
prehensive glossary of French and English technical 
terms, for the precise meaning of which we might search 
the average dictionary in vain. 

The editor claims in his Preface that “ the format of 
the original Italian work has been improved by modem 
methods.” We should be careful not to infer from this 
that Vignola’s original plates leave anything to be desired 
in either their delineation or their engrat'ing. On all 
grounds the first edition of Vignola’s treatise is a book to 
be prized. M.^x Judge. 

SPECIFICATION'. For Architects^ Surveyors, Civil 
Engineers and for all interested in Budding. Edited by 
Frederick Chatterton. Under the Architectural Press. 

• 1926. 10^. bd. net. 

The twenty-eighth yearly issue of “ Specification ” has 
appeared ; a useful and on the whole a reliable publica- 
tion. It is not only much enlarged, but it is evident that 
a serious attempt is made to keep it reasonably up-to-date. 
For instance, the short but valuable article upon Empire 
Timbers by Dr. Chandler of the Imperial Institute gives 
a record of the latest investigations carried out by the 
Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on Timbers, as 
to the timber resources of the Empire, a work which was 
initiated by its late director. Professor Dunstan, in col- 
laboration with three members of the R.I.B.A. 

On glancing through the volume we noted certain 
points of detail which seem to require further elucidation, 
for instance, on page 391, clause 10, what is the reason 
for the “ shallow rebate at the back edge of Architraves 
for making good with plaster.” This almost suggests 
that the pernicious practice of bringing wet plaster into 
contact with joinery were a thing of no particular moment, 
but perhaps we have misunderstood the clause. On 
page 194, clause 5, Portland cement is suggested for the 
pointing of stone, but surely an exception should be made 
in the case of Portland stone, which is often badly stained 
by contact with Portland cement. Clause 12 on page 79 
deals with the reinforcing of brickwork, but there is no 
suggestion as to what is most suitable for such reinforce- 
ment. 

However well a book like this is edited it has to be read 


with caution by the inexperienced. For instance, it 
would not do to extract for use just as it stands clause 75 
on page 86, which commences as follows “ oversail where 
possible to support concrete floors, etc., etc.,” this 
use of the words “ where possible ” is quite a common 
but questionable specification phrase. The architect might 
find that a conscientious builder having built his oversail, 

“ where possible ” caused them to appear below the 
ceiling of a room where no cov'ering cornice was intended, 
or was possible. Then the preceding clause 75, page 86, 
refers to relieving arches being built “ where practicable,” 
another questionable but usual phrase. There is no 
suggestion to guide the poor builder what to do when he 
finds It “ impracticable.” A cross reference in the speci- 
fication to an alternative method to meet the case is 
desirable. There is no adequate reference under Slating 
Materials to the Cumberland and Westmorland slates. 
This should be rectified in the next edition. Some of the 
best slates in the country come from the Elterwater, 
Buttermere, Tilberthwaite and Burlington quarries. 

Of course, it cannot be expected that a publication 
such as this should contain many of the points which are 
to be found in the specification of architects who are keen 
on their work, nice points the result of long experience. 
For instance (i) as a precaution we have always considered 
it desirable to insert a clause that when setting out the 
sizes of doors if enough width is not available for an 
architrave of full width to be fixed on both sides, the 
matter must be reported at once to the architect ; (2) again 
in the use of partition blocks, matured as distinguished 
from new or green blocks should be specified as a safe- 
guard against shrinkage : (3) the architect should specify 
that he or his representative should see the metal tem- 
plates for plaster cornices before they are run : it is not 
an altogether unknown experience for an architect to find 
a cornice has been run inside out or upside down, possibly 
an improvement of the design to anyone but the architect 
himself ; (4) a clause to prevent heating radiators being 
fixed before the wall surface behind is painted or otherwise 
finished is desirable ; (5) the advisability of requiring the 
contractor to employ a sweep to sweep all flues and to give 
a certificate that they have been done properly, and so on 
and so on. 

We have made these criticisms because “ Specifica- 
tion ” is already a good and helpful publication and in the 
hope that future editions may be still further improved. 

Wfi E. Vernox Crompton [F.]. 

MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE. By William Harvey. 

80. Lond., 1925. 5s. [Architectural Press.] 

This is a useful book, being Volume II. of the ” Little 
Things that Matter ” series. 

It deals with — 

1. The site, aspect, subsoil, excavation and deposition of 
soil, paths and gates. 

2. Country methods of sewage disposal. 

3. The house and household stores, saving steps, used or 
waste space. 

4. Ventilation without draughts ; windows and flues. 

5. Keeping out the weather ; the surfaces of exterior walls. 

6. Leaky windows and doors. 

7. Reinforcement in general practice. 

On all these subjects Mr. Harvey gives useful information, 
and the illustrations are clear and explicit. H. D. S. 
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Waterloo Bridge 

Debate in the House of Commons 


On the evening of iS May an animated debate occurred on 
the second reading of the f>ondon County Council (Money) 
Bill, which authorised the expenditure of money for the 
reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge. 

Colonel Gretton (Burton, U.) moved an instruction to the 
Committee on the Bill to delete the item in the first schedule 
which authoiised the expenditure of money for the reconstruc- 
tion of Waterloo Bridge. There was a great tendency in these 
days to look at everything from a purely utilitarian point of 
\iew, and it would be a national calamity if a bridge of such 
beauty, fame and associations were destroved unless it was 
absolutely necessary. The problem of Waterloo Bridge was part 
of the whole question of the traffic crossing the river. The con- 
tention that the bridge was too small for the traffic crossing it 
was disproved by the fact that that traffic had been from 
14 to 15 per cent, less in recent years than it was in 1913. A 
large number of engineers of eminence believed that it was pos- 
sible to underpin the piers of the bridge and preserve them as 
part of the structure. ^Ir. Dalrymple-Hay, an engineer of great 
experience, was prepared to stake his reputation on this, and 
contractors of eminence were ready to carry out the work as he 
had planned it. The London County Council had abandoned 
their original scheme of reconstruction and were nov/ proceed- 
ing to call for competitive designs for an entirely new bridge. 
It was not known what the cost would be, but about ,(^1 ,500,000 
had been spoken of. There was a very strong case for believing 
that the present bridge could be preserved. The problem of 
traffic across the Thames was not to be solved by a new and 
wider Waterloo Bridge. Something would have to be done to 
provide an alternatire means of crossing the river between 
Waterloo Bridge and Westminster Bridge. He urged that an 
inquiry should be held by the Government into the whole 
problem so that it could be dealt with on the broadest lines. 

Sir M. Conway (English Universities, U.), who seconded the 
motion, said the bridge which the House was discussing was 
designated Waterloo Bridge by Act of Parliament, and was 
erected as a memorial of the achievements of the British Army 
i.n the campaign which ended at Waterloo. X more miserable 
proposition than that of knocking down this national memorial 
which had been erected by our ancestors was never laid before 
the people of this country. Waterloo Bridge, besides being 
sentimentally sacred to the people of this country, was also 
the finest architectural achievement of the nineteenth century, 
not only in this country, but in all Europe. .As a memorial to 
the skill of hand of the masons and other craftsmen ot one 
hundred years ago it ranked highest among all the works 
existing in this country. London was threatened with what 
he regarded as three calamities — the building of a bridge at 
St, Paul's, which would be a real danger to the Cathedral, the 
destruction of Waterloo Bridge, and the further postponement 
of dealing with the teal crux of the problem, the building of a 
bridge at Charing Cross. For these re.isons he supported the 
proposal for the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry by 
the Government, 

.Sir C. Cobb (Fulham. W., U.), speaking for the London 
County Council, said that after two years’ consideration of the 
question, consulting eminent engineers, and receiving deputa- 
tions the Council came to a final conclusion at the end of last 
year, by the overwhelming majority of 82 to 32, that the only 
course they could safely take was to pull down Waterloo 
Bridge and erect a new one in its place. He had voted in the 
minoritv because he then believed it might be possible to recon- 
struct the bridge exactly as it w'as now, but he had been forced 


since to change his mind. The bridge it was proposed to build 
would carrv six lines of traffic instead of the three lines of the 
existing bridge, and as it would have five arches instead of the 
eight of the existing bridge, the river traffic w'ould be made more 
easy. The cost of the new bridge would be a little over 
£.1,2.^0,000. The cost of reconstructing the bridge would be 
FqyS.ooo. Unless the Council got the money under the 
present Bill it would be very difficult for them to deal with the 
necessary repairs in the coming year. 

Mr. Gosling (Whitechapel, Lab.) opposed the motion. He 
said the modernising of the river had been so great during the 
last thirty years that it carried a very different kind of traffic 
from that which was known when the bridge was built. .Al- 
though he yielded to no one in his admiration for the bridge, he 
would prefer to see it across some other part of the river, and he 
would support its transportation, if it were possible, to the 
higher reaches. To widen the bridge would make navigation 
for practical purposes impossible. He thought the House would 
let the London County Council do its own business in its own 
wav. 

Sir J. Simon (Spen Valley, L.) said that Waterloo Bridge was in 
charge of the London County Council, but was a great national 
monument. Once there was really apreponderating authoritative 
j udgment expressed that the bridge could not be preserved without 
wholly disproportionate and practical inconvenience or fearful 
expense he would acquiesce. But he was not prepared to accept 
the suggestion that it should be pulled down until that situation 
was really established. He had the agenda of the County Council 
for 15 December last. A sub-committee specially appointed 
had had before it the traffic considerations in great detail and 
the views of a number of experts, and they reported that, 
“ counting all the engineers who had first and last made con- 
sidered reports on the subject, technical opinion is as equally 
divided as is possible with regard to the practicability of main- 
taining the existing structure.” The sub-committee further 
said : “ If it had been possible to maintain by any means the 
existing structure we think the Council might well have been 
willing to sacrifice a valuable traffic improvement to the pre- 
servation of so beautiful and famous a bridge.” They recom- 
mended to the Council that the First Commissioner of Works 
should be asked whether the Government would be prepared 
to set up a technical commission to inquire whether the Council 
could safely undertake the underpinning of Waterloo Bridge, 
so as to preserve it in perpetuity in a condition to take the 
traffic which might be expected to make use of it, and if the 
answer was in the affirmative to recommend what methods 
of underpinning should be adopted, and what would be the 
probable cost. That being the report and the recommendation 
of a sub-committee specially selected for the purpose, it was 
rather a strong order to be told within a few months that there 
was nothing for the House of Commons to do but to give 
permission for the bridge to be destroyed. 

If this was an ordinary municipal matter they ought to pay 
the closest attention to the view taken even by a m.ajority on 
the County Council, but after all Waterloo Bridge was not 
a municipal adjunct. It was a national monument, and unless 
it could be shown that it was not possible to save the bridge 
without indicting intolerable inconvenience upon traffic or 
life, then most undoubtedly the overwhelm-ing feeling of the 
people would be that the bridge ought to be saved. He could 
not imagine anybody coming with a proposal that they should 
get authority to pull down Nelson’s column in Trafalgar 
Square, and yet Waterloo Bridge, opened in 1817, was at that 
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time, and it was to-day, a great national memorial of an age 
that had gone, which at that time was regarded just as much 
as embodying the sacrifice and the relief of this country as the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall was regarded by the present generation. 
Whatever might be the wisdom of the County Council, it was 
quite certain that once they pulled the bridge down they would 
never be able to give them again a memorial of that age. He 
could not think that they ought to approach this matter m 
any other spirit than that in which they would expect the 
County Council of one hundred years hence to consider a 
proposal on the ground of traffic inconvenience or what not 
to move the Cenotaph from Whitehall. What would be thought 
of a House of Commons of which it could be said, “ You did 
not think it necessary to get rid of Charing Cross railway 
bridge but you pulled down Waterloo Bridge instead ” ? It 
would be a mistake if the House gave an authority w'hich, once 
given, could never be withdrawn, and authorized a destruction 
which hereafter they might bitterly regret. 

Sir H. Jackson (Wandsworth, Central, U.j, speaking as a 
member of the London Traffic .\dvisory Committee, said it 
was decided that the problem of Waterloo Badge should not 
be treated as an isolated problem of a single bridge. The 
traffic over Waterloo Bridge had decreased 14 per cent, since 
1913, and at present only 6 per cent, of the tonnage passing 
over the seven bridges in the Inner London zone passed over 
Waterloo Bridge. The reason was that the bridge had now 
for a considerable time been avoided, and traffic which should 
have passed over Waterloo Bridge had been diverted to West- 
minster Bridge. If they compared the traffic passing over 
Westminster Bridge in 1913 with that of 1925, from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., thev found that the vehicles had increased hy 82 
per cent, and the tonnage by 87.6 per cent. While there was 
no fear or anxiety as to Westminster Bridge at this moment, 
he asked the House to contemplate what might happen if the 
strain on Westminstei Bridge became too great. The pre- 
sence of the County Hall and St. Thomas’s Hospital at one end 
of the Bridge practically made it impossible to put by their 
side any such temporary arrangement as that at Waterloo 
Bridge. Therefore, the Traffic Advisory Committee looked 
with great anxiety to the future of Westminster Bridge, because 
of the possibility of its being overstrained and the impossibility 
of giving it relief. 

Sir W. Bull (Hammersmith, Lk) said Waterloo Bridge ought 
to be repaired and retained as a memorial of the Battle of 
Waterloo. A bridge which provided for s'x lines of traffic 
would make navigation at this part of the river more difficult 
than It was at the present time. 

Mr. Scurr (Mile End, Lab,) said that as a Londoner he was 
proud of Waterloo Bridge, but beauty must depend on its 
utility. Some years ago 'I'emple Bar was removed on the 
ground that it was obstructing the traffic, and the same con- 
siderations applied with even greater force to Waterloo Bridge. 

Mr. Rye recalled that of the six skilled experts called into 
conference by the learned societies, fire declared without hesi- 
tation that the bridge could be underpinned, and only one 
supported the view of the adviser to the London County 
Council. 

Sir G. Hume (Greenwich, U.) said the London County 
Council had been forced step by step to realise that the question 
of Waterloo Bridge had to be dealt with. 

Mr. Harris (Bethnal Green, S.W., L.) said that as a member 
of the London County Council he voted with the minority, 
and with him were .Sir G. Hume as well as Sir C. Cobb. 
(Sir G. Hume said he voted with the minority because he 
wanted to give public opinion one last chance.) 

Mr. B. Smith (Rotherhithe, Lab.) also opposed the motion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel .Ashley, Minister of Transport (Xew 
Forest and Christchurch), said the attitude of the Government 
was that this was a matter the responsibility of which must be 
shouldered, and should be shouldered, by the London County 
Council. It was not a matter of such public importance as 


to make it necessary for the Government itself as a Government 
to intervene. The statutory duty of looking after certain 
bridges in the Metropolitan area had by Parliament been put 
upon the Imndon County Council. By law they were the 
guardians of these bridges and were responsible for their 
upkeep and their reconstruction. The London County Council 
was a popularlv elected and \ery import.mt body second onlv 
to Parliament in that area. He put it to the House that it 
must envisage a very importan decision if it deliberatelv 
rescinded a decision of the County Council on such an 
important matter. It was not outside the power of the 
House to do so, but it must consider the responsibilitv it 
would take if it overrode a decision specifically put bv law 
on the shoulders of this great democratically elected bodv. 
If the House did so, he thought it must consider whether the 
London Countv Council might not possibly look to the national 
Exchequer to help them. If the wishes of the Countv Council 
were turned down and their Mews as to the ratepayer’s money 
were not allowed to prevail, he thought the House might 
find itself in a difficult position as regarded these London 
bridges in 'he futuie. The decision was one for the House of 
Commons ; the responsibility was with the Countv Council. 
But he pressed the House to consider whether they would be 
right in overriding the decision of a great body like the Council. 

Sir \V. Davison (Kensington, S., U.) supported the motion. 

Captain Fiaser said he felt that if this bridge had not begun 
to subside it would not have been regarded by many members 
of the House as the very important national monument it 
was now said to he. 

The Division, 

Th; House divided, when there voted — 

Against the motion .. .. .. 15,8 

For the motion . . . . . . 96 

Majority . . . . . . . . — 52 

{Rtpotf abridged /torn “ Tie Times") 

CHISWICK HOUSE. 

-A \isit was made to Chiswick House on Saturdav, 10 April 
1926. 

Mr. W. Ernest Lord, architect to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Dr. D. IMacauley, of Chiswick House, accompanied the 
party. Explanations were given as progress was made. 

The work carried out by Richard, third Earl of Burlington 
in 1729, consisted of the Palladian villa which now occupies the 
central portion of the main building together with the entrance 
hall and dining room or summer parlour formerlv connecting 
the villa with the old Jacobean residence. The Earl employed 
William Kent as bis architect m adopting the design by 
Palladio of the villa near Vicenza as the type for the Chiswick 
villa. The purpose of the villa was to store some of the art 
treasures acquired by the Earl of Burlington during his traiels 
in Italy. 

The fifth Duke of Devonshire, eldest grandson of the Earl of 
Burlington, soon after he came into the propertv in 1764 
cornmissioned James Wyatt, R.A., to carry out works at 
Chiswick House, which comprised the addition of two wings, 
the removal of the flight of steps on the north-western front, 
and in 1788 the demolition of the Jacobean house, thus leaving 
Chiswick House as it now stands. The kitchen block and 
stables shown on Kip’s engraving still remain in the Grosvenor 
Wing. 

The grounds were afterwards visited and the temple, 
obelisks, bridge, conservatory statues, etc., inspected. 

FR.tNClS R. T.vylor [L.] 

AVARNTXG TO MEMBERS. 

Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are advised before wielding to 
appeals of this character to communicate with the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. 
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LAW REPORT. 

HOUSING SCHEME : ARCHITECT’S REMUNER- 
ATION FOR ABANDONED WORK. 

Oliver v. Pewsey Rural Council. Before Mr. Justice 
Roche. 

This was an award by an arbitrator in the form of a 
stated case in a dispute between Mr. E. K. Oliver, of 
Bath, an architect, and the Pewsey Rural District Council 
as to remuneration of the architect in connection with a 
proposed building scheme, the main part of which was 
abandoned after substantial work was done in respect to 
plans, etc. 

Mr. Schiller, K.C., and Mr. Wethered for plaintiff, 
Mr. Movesby and Air. Goodman Roberts for defendants 

Mr. Schiller contended that the'contract incorporated 
Memorandum No. 4 of September 1919 issued by the 
Ministry of Health, and this referred to the conditions of 
employment of architects or surveyors, which conditions 
were in accordance with those customary in the respective 
professions, and that in the event of work being abandoned 
the architect was entitled by usage to two-thirds of his 
professional fees. 

Mr. Movesby, for defendants, argued that the R.I.B.,\. 
schedule is divided into two parts — conditions of employ- 
ment and scale of charges. In this case the scale of 
charges was fixed by the Alinistry’s Memorandum No. 4, 
and therefore the question of charges in respect ot 
abandoned work did not arise. 

His Lordship decided that although there were some 
22 different plans, there was only one scheme so far as the 
question of fees was concerned, and that there should be 
no “ rest ” as provided by Memorandum No. 4 after the 
first 250 houses. 

He also found there is a custom in the architectural 
profession for remuneration at the rate of two-thirds ot 
the usual fees when work is abandoned, and in certain 
cases this is reduced to one-half. On the main point, 
payment for abandoned work, the plaintiff succeeded 
and was awarded costs. W. E. W.atsox [F.] 


THE WREN SOCIETY. 

In a letter from Mr. A. E. Brooks, of Brisbane, Fellow 
of the Queensland Institute of Architects, addressed to the 
Secretarv of the Wren Society, the writer acknowledges the 
receipt of the second volume of the Society’s publications, 
and adds ; “ It is, like volume one, a particularly in- 
teresting collection, worthy of the man in whose honour 
it is issued. The subscribers are indebted to the Editors 
for their excellent work.” 

Subscriptions to the Wren Society may be sent to Mr. 
H. Duncan Hendry, the Honorary Secretary, 53 Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.i. 


ARCHITECT FREEAIASONS. 

At the Grand Festival of English Freemasons on 
28 April the following members of the Institute received 
promotion ; — 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove (Grand Officer for thirty years). 
Past Grand Superintendent of Works ; Mr. W. Campbell 
Jones, and Air. J. E. Franck, Assistant Superintendent of 
Works ; Air. George Elkington, Past .Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Works. 


MR. WALTER T.APPER, .A.R.A. 

The congratulations of members of the Institute will be 
cordially extended to Air. Walter Tapper on his recent 
election as Associate of the Royal Academy'. 

Air. Tapper was articled to Alessrs. Rowell & Son, 
Newton .Abbot, Devon ; later he became chief assistant 
to Alessrs. Bodley & Garner. He holds the positions 
of consulting architect to A'ork Alinster and Alanchester 
Cathedral. Air. Tapper had the distinction of being one 
of the five architects selected in open competition for 
Liv'erpool Cathedral. He was elected an Associate 
R.LB..A. in 1899 and a Fellow in 1912. 

.Amongst his principal works are the following : — 

The Church of the .Annunciation, Bryanston Street, W.; 
the Church of the .Ascension, Alalvem Link, AA^orcester ; 
the Church of St. Erkenwald, Southend, Essex ; the 
Church of St. Alark's, AA’hiteley' Homes, Surrey ; the 
Church of St. Alary's, Harrogate, A’orks ; the Church of 
St. Luke’s, Grimsby' ; the Church of St. AIary'’s, Little 
Coates, Lines ; the Church of St. Alary’s, Lythe, A’ork- 
shire ; the School Chapel, Guildford, AV..A. ; the Chapel 
of the Alirfield Community : the Convent, St. .Alphege, 
Southwark ; repairs of many churches 

Hengrave Hall, Suffolk ; Bicton House, Devon ; 
Kenfield Hall, Kent ; Boyton Alanor, Hants ; Eastham 
Grange, AA’’orcs. ; Shipley Hall, Derby ; Turville Grange, 
Bucks ; the Carillon .Tower, Loughborough, etc. 

Allied Societies 

SHEFFIELD, SOUTH A'ORKSHIRE AND 
DISTRICT SOCIETA’ OF ARCHITECTS .AND 
SURATYORS. 

The 38th .Annual Aleeting of the Society was held at 
the Sheffield University on Thursday, 22 April, when the 
following officers were elected : — 

President : Air. F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A. 

Vice-President : Air. C. AI. Hadfield, F.R.LB..A. 

Hon. Treasurer : Air. J. R. AA’igfull, F.R.I.B.A. 

Hon. Secretary : Air. H. B. S. Gibbs, A.R.I.B.A. 

Cinincil : Alessrs. AA'. G. Buck, L.R.LB..A. ; E. AI. 
Holmes, F.S.I. ; H. 1 . Potter, .A.R.I.B..A. ; .A. Whitaker ; 
H. AATbster ; J, A. ’Feather, L.R.LB..A. ; J. AI. Jenkin- 
son, .A.R.I.B.A. ; J. C. P. Toothill, A.R.I.B.A. ; F. H. 
AA’rench, L.R.LB..A. 

LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETA' OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The fifty-third Annual General Aleeting of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of .Architects was held on Wednes- 
day, 28 April 1926, at the Church Rooms, Leicester. 

Air. E. T. .Allcock, F.R.I.B,.A., President, was in the chair, 
and twenty-eight members were present. 

The Hon. Secretary, in presenting the Council’s report, 
stated that the membership now numbered 140, an increase of 
ten during the past year. Among its other activities, the 
Council had sent a strong protest to the L.AL & S. Railway Co., 
against the disfigurement of the London Road by' unsightly 
enamelled iron advertisements fixed to the bridge. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Lectures and Excursions Com- 
mittee reported that during the year two Lectures and a Stu- 
dents’ Evening had been held. The Annual Excursion took 
place in June and 32 members and friends visited Oxford. 

The .Annual Dinner was held in January. .Among the gue.sts 
were the Mayor of Leicester (Alderman G. Banton) and 
.Alderman Dickman of the Notts and Derby Society of Archi- 
tects. 
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The Hon. Librarian reported that the Society’s Library now 
contained over 300 volumes, forming a valuable asset to the 
Society. 

Mr. E. T. Allcock was re-elected President ; l\Ir. A. F. 
Bryan, Hon. Treasurer, and l\Ir. C. F. IMcKeay, Hon. 
Secretary. 

The following were elected to serve on the Council for the 
ensuing year : — 

Full Members : Messrs. J. T. Burt, -A.. H. Hind, \V. Keay, 
G. Xott. 

Associate Members : Alessrs. Cf. A. Cope and T. \\’. Haird. 

The Society's prize winners were : — 

President's Prize : Mr. E. Thompson. 

Measuied Drazcinq : ist prize, Air. E. C. Alount ; 2nd prize. 
Air. W. E. Fancott 

Special Prices : Alessrs R. K. Kinton and \V. Worth. 

Measured Drazcinq prize (for full time students at the 
Leicester College of Art) : Mr. W. E. Alarston. 

Three nen members were elected and the meeting concluded 
with a vote of thanks to the President, officers and committees 
for their sert ices during the past \ear. 

Obituary 

L. J. WILLIAMS [A.]. 

We regret to announce the recent death of Air. Leo John 
Williams at the early age of thirty. 

Mr. Williams, after his school education, entered the Pen- 
zance offices of Alessrs. Lowell, Drewitt and Wheatley as an 
articled pupil. When the war broke out he joined the ath 
Cornwall Pioneer Battalion as Lieutenant. He served gallantly 
in France and in India and retired with the full rank of Captain. 
Returning home he resumed his professional career and was 
elected an Associate R.LB..A. in 1921. He then secured a post 
under the Australian Government at .Australia House and w.is 
employed on the plans for the .Australian building at the 
Wembley Exhibition. Later he entered the offices of Alessrs. 
Whinney, Son and Hall, and remained with them until his 
breakdown, and returned to his home at Penzance hopin,g to 
recoup his health. L'nfortunately complications ensued and 
his illness terminated fatally. 

GII.BERT .SCOTT COCKRILL [.d.]. 

Air. Cockrill died on 9 .April at the age of forty-one. He 
was elected an .Associate R.I.B.A. in 1909* death from 

tuberculosis was attributable to his service in the war, in which 
he took part .ts an officer in the Roval Engineers. 

FRED WALKER [L.]. 

Mr. Walker died on 3 April in his forty-seventh year. He 
served his articles with Air. A. T. Butter [F.], of Dudley, after 
which he assisted many well-known architects in various parts 
of the country. During the war, he served in the Royal .Air 
Force and afterwards joined the staff of Air. F.E.P .Edwards[F.], 
City Architect, Sheffield. At the time of his death he was 
architectural assistant to the Hernsworth Rural District 
Council. He was elected a Licentiate in 1911. 

ABS. SCHEAIE of fcPROFESSIOX.AL 
INSUR.AXCE. 

Sickness insurance to be complete must ensure a 
provision in the event of a perm,tne.nt breakdown in 
health. .A temporary illness may be costly, but a per- 
minent and protracted illness may have crippling effects. 

The .A.B.S, recommend to architects an attractive 
policy covering all sickness and all accidents, which cannot 
be discontinued by the company before the agreed age, 
provided the policy conditions are complied with. Dis- 
ablement be.nefits are payable from the first day of in- 
capacity and conti.tue as long as disablement lasts, 

Pleaie address all enquiries to the Secretary .A.B.S., 
9 Conduit Street, W. Telephone, Alayfair 434 - 


NOTICE. 

The Editor regrets that owing to the General Strike it 
was not possible to publish the Jourx.vl on 8 Alay, and 
that, as the printers only returned to work this week, the 
Report of the Discussion on the .Annua! General Aleeting 
bn 3 Alay has had to be held over until the next issue. 


FR.AN'CO BRITISH UNIO.N OF ARCHITECTS. 
Programme tor the .Sixih .Annu al General Mfeti.ng 
C.ANTEREL'RY 3 JUNE TO 6 J LNE igzb. 

Thursday 3 June. — i p m. French delegates will arrive 
Dover (Alarine Station) where they will be received by the 
Vice President, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R..A. and members 
of the British Committee. 

1.30 j'.m. Depart Dover for Waldershare Park (by kind 
permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Cuiildford). 

2.45 p.m. Depart Waldershare for Sturry, mu Chillenden, 
Wingham, Wickhanibreux and Fordwieh. 

3.30 p.m. .Arrive .Sturry Court, where French Delegates 
and members of the British Committee will be received and 
kindly entertained to tea by A'i.scountess Alilner. 

S p.m. .Arrive County Hotel, Canterbury. 

Evening free 

Sote. — For the infonnation of British members it may be 
stated that the above arrangements are necessarily restricted 
to our French visitors and those members of the British Com- 
mittee who will receive the party on arrival at Dover. It is 
hoped that British members will arrive at the County Hotel 
during the afternoon of Thursday, 3 June, in time to attend 
the annual meeting next day. 

Friday, 4 June. — (1.30 a.m. Aleeting of the Bureau of the 
L'nion at the County Hotel, Canterbury. 

10 a m. Sixth .Annual General Meeting of the L'nion. 

11.30 a.m. Reception of members by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the City of Canterbury at the Guildhall. 

1 p.m. Lunch at the County Hotel. 

3.30 p.m. Members will assemble at the West door of the 
Cathedral where they will be received and conducted round 
the building by the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 

4.30 p.m. The Dean and Airs. Bell will kindly entertain 
members to tea at the Deanery. 

Evening free. 

Saturday, 5 June. — 9.30 a.m. Depart County Hotel, Can- 
terbury, by motor coach for an all-day excursion to Rye and 
Winchelsea, via Chilhani, where a visit will be made to the 
Castle (by kind permission of E. Davis, Esq.), Ham Street, and 
Rye (lunch at George Hotel, i p.m.), thence to Winchelsea, 
where a visit will he made to the rums of the Priory (by kind 
permission of G. Freeman, Esq., K.C.), returning to Canterbury 
via Tenterden and .Ashford. (Price, including lunch at George 
Hotel, Rye, 15s.). 

7.30 p.m. Congress dinner at the County Hotel (evening 
dress-dinner jacket), and conclusion of proceedings. 

Sunday, 6 June. — French members will leave County Hotel 
Canterbury, 10 a.m. for Dover by motor coach, via Wingham, 
-Ash, Sandwich (lunch at Bell Hotel) and Walmer, where they 
will be received, at the Castle, by the Right Hon. the Earl 
Beauchamp, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, prior to their 
departure by steamer from Dover at 5.30 p.m. (Price, includ- 
ing lunch at Bell Hotel, Sandwich, and return to Canterburv, 

I2S. 6d.). 

Note. — F'or the information of British members it may be 
stated that any member who wishes to take part in this addi- 
tional excursion should inform the Hon. Sec. (Air. .Arthur J. 
Davis, 22 Conduit Street, W.i) as soon as possible. 

British members will proceed direct from Sandwich to Dover 
as the visit to Walmer Castle is by special invitation restricted 
to our French visitors. 

P. C.ART DE L.AFO.N’TAINE, 

Secretary -General F.B.U.A. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 

Wages Slips ox Tenders. 

In 1924 the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers found it necessary, owing to the conditions in 
the building industry at the time, to instruct their 
members to affix to all tenders a slip providing for adjust- 
ments to be made in the event of a rise or fall in wages. 
After conferences had been held, the R.I.B.A. agreed to 
the proposal subject to certain conditions which all 
members of both bodies were recommended to accept. 

The arrangement made in 1924 was renewed for twelve 
months on 25 iVIarch 1925. The position has again 
been reviewed in conference with the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, as a result of which it 
has been agreed by the R.I.B.A. and the National Federa- 
tion to continue the arrangement made in 1924 for a 
further 12 months until 25 March 1927. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. are therefore requested to 
note, and are recommended by the Council of the Institute 
to carry out, the conditions attaching to the arrangement 
which has been reached having regard to the conditions 
in the industry at the present time. The conditions are 
as follows : — 

That if any slips are attached to tenders they should 
provide only for actual wage increases or decreases to 
workmen employed by the contractors or sub-con- 
tractors resulting from variations in the standard rates, 
or consequential thereon, and not for the inclusion of 
overhead charges or profit upon such increases as well. 

Provided that in the case of contracts of £2,500 or 
less the above variations shall not increase or diminish 
(as the case may be) the amount of such contracts by 
more than two and a half per cent, of the contract sum. 


R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Maintenance Scholarships Committee have been 
informed by the South Wales Institute of .Architects that 
the Council of the South Wales Institute have decided to 
guarantee the sum of £35 a year towards the Alaintenance 
Scholarships Fund. 

The first set of Scholarships will be awarded in June, 
and forms of application, general particulars, etc., may be 
obtained at the R.I.B..A. free of charge. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES , OF COUNCIL. 

19 April 1926. 

.Architectural Education. 

On the recommendation of the Board of .Architectural 
Education the Council made the following decisions : — 

Educ.atiox of .Architects’ Pupils. 

A suggested outline course of study for the guidance of 
Architects who accept pupils in districts where pro- 
fessional School education is not available was approved, 
together with two lists of books to be obtained, one by the 
pupil and the other by the .Architect. 

Copies of the outline course and lists of books are to be 
inserted in each R.LB..A. Form of .Articles of Pupilage sent 
out by the R.LB..A. 


P.ARTiAL Exemption from the Intermediate 
Ex.amtnation. 

It was decided that partial exemption may be granted 
to students who produce evidence of having passed ap- 
proved examinations in certain subjects in Schools of 
L niversity rank — viz. The General History of .Architec- 
ture ; The Specialised History of .Architecture ; The 
Calculations of Simple Structures. 

Lectures on .Architecture for AVorking Men. 

.A course of four evening lectures on .Architecture and 
the Building Crafts (with lantern slides) for working men 
is to be given at the R.LB..A. in October and November 
1926. 

R.LB..A. Prizes and Competitors Overseas. 

.A scheme has been approved for holding the Preliminary 
and Final Competitions for the Tite Prize and the Soane 
Medallion or Victory Scholarship in the Dominions so as 
to enable overseas students to take effective part in the 
competitions. .Arrangements on the same principle will 
be made for the Owen Jones Studentship. 

R.LB..A. Studentship. 

The following Probationers were elected Students of 
the R.LB.-A. : — 

Robert Walter Elder, “ Castlewood,” Greenock .Avenue, 
Cathcart, Glasgow, Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Harry Wilkinson Kelham, 28 Golders Green Crescent, 
N.W.ii, Architectural .Association. 

William McCrea, c o Brown, 8 Grantly Gardens, Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow, S.i, Glasgow School of .Architecture. 

Edwin Samuel Lithgow North, “ .Arosa,” .Amersham 
Hill, High Wycombe, .Architectural .Association. 

James Clason Scotland, Mossgiel, .Airdrie, N.B , 
Glasgow School of .Architecture. 

Janies West Cleland Wingate, 14 Wellshot Drive, 
Cambuslang, N.B., Glasgow School of .Architecture. 

Specialisatio.n a.nd its Effect o.n Craftsm.anship. 

The Council appointed three representatives to serve as 
additional temporary members of the .Architects’ and 
Builders’ Consultation Board for the purpose of holding 
an inquiry into the question of specialisation in the 
Building Trade and its effect on craftsmanship. 

Lectures for .Architects in Practice. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee the Council approved a scheme for a series of 
lectures to enable practising architects (i) to revive for- 
gotten knowledge, (2) to acquire modern knowledge ; and 
requested the Board of .Architectural Education to formu- 
late detailed proposals for carrying the scheme into effect. 

Building Trades Operatives. 

The Council accepted an invitation from the Committee 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives 
to appoint a small Committee to meet representatives of 
the Federation to discuss problems of mutual interest 
which periodically arise in the industry. 

Professional Defence. 

.A scheme prepared by the Practice Standing Committee 
for the establishment of a Professional Defence L’nion for 
.Architects was provisionally approved. 
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Riverside Ground at Twickenham. 

The Council received the warm thanks of the Twicken- 
ham Urban District Council for the assistance rendered by 
the R.I.B.A. in connection with the effort to preserve the 
amenities of the Riverside Ground at Twickenham. 
Exhibition of Garden Design. 

The Council passed a cordial vote of thanks in favour 
of those who lent work for the Exhibition and of the Com- 
mittee who were responsible for the arrangements. 

The H.ampshire .and Isle of Wight Associ.ation of 
Architects. 

A revision of the rules of the Association was approved 
under Bye-law 82. 

Composition of Subscriptions for Life Membership. 

The Council approved a scheme for the composition 
of subscriptions, and directed that it should be submitted 
to the General Body for consideration. 

Annu.al Report, etc. 

The draft Annual Report of the Council and Standing 
Committees for 1925-1926 was approved, together with 
the Ordinary and Trust Funds Draft Revenue Accounts 
and Balance Sheets for the year ended 31 December 1925, 
and the Rough Estimate of Ordinary Income and Expendi- 
ture for 1926. 

Gr.ants. 

The following grants were made ; — 

£50 to the Royal West of England Academy School 
of Architecture for the year 1926. 

£100 to the Board of Architectural Education for the 
provision of additional Studio Text Books for use 
by the Students of Schools and Allied Societies 
which have an inadequate supply of text books, 
such grant to be for the period of one year. 

£100 to the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion for the year 1926. 

.\pplic.ations for Membership. 

The following applications for Membership (election 
7 June 1926) were approved ; — 

As Fellows, 43. 

As Associates, 16. 

As Hon. Associates, 2. 

As Hon. Corresponding Members, i. 

.\PPLIC-ATIONS FOR ELECTION .AS LiCENTI.ATES UNDER 

Section HI (/) of the Supplement.al Charter, 1925. 

Three applications were approved. 

.A.PPLIC.ATIONS FOR Election as Subscriber.s under 
Section VI of the Supplement.al Ch.arter, 1925. 
Two applications were approved. 

Resignations. 

The following resignations were accepted : — 

.L. Paul MacAlister [F.]. 

G. Leslie Head [H.]. 

W. J. Leahv [H.]. 

R. A. Walter [H.]. 

The Elmes Testimonial Fund. 

Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson [F.] was reappointed a 
Trustee. 

Hon. Auditors. 

The Council nominated Mr. A. H. Goslett [F.] and 
Mr. F. J. Toop [A.] as Hon. Auditors for the Session 
1926-1927. 


ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL A.ND STANDING 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS, 1925-26. 

Council (8 Meetings). 

President : E. Guy Dawber, 8. I’ice-Presideiiis : Major 
Harry Barnes, 6 ; Sir Banister Fletcher, 8 ; Arthur Keen, 6 ; 
Thomas R. Milburn, 7. Past Presidents : Sir Reginald Blom- 
tield, o ; J. Alfred Ciotch, i . Hon. Secretarv : E. Stanley Hall, 8. 

^Members of Council : Professor S. D. .A.dshead, 3 ; Henr\’ V. 
Ashley, 6 ; Herbert T. Buckland, 5 ; Sir John J. Burnet, 2 : 
Walter Cave, 6 ; Major H. C. Corlette, 7 ; Henry M, Fletcher, 
8 ; Francis Jones, 5 ; H. V. Lanchester, 6 ; Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens, o ; E. C. P. Monson, 5 ; T. Taliesin Rees, 7 ; Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reilly, 6 ; Edwin J. Sadgrove, 2 ; H. D. Searles- 
Wood, 6 ; Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 6 ; Perc\’ E. Thomas, 6 ; 
Francis T. Verity, o. 

Associate ^Members of Council : H. Chalton Bradshaw, 8 ; 
Leonard H. Bucknell, 7 ; Professor Lionel B. Budden, 4 ; 
Lieut. -Colonel H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 7 ; G. Leonard 
Elkington, 6 ; iViajor T. C. Howitt, 5 ; P. W. Hubbard, 7 ; 
Alanning D. Robertson, 5 ; IMichael Waterhouse. 8. 

Licentiate il/embers of Council : I^ieut. -Colonel P. .-V. Flop- 
kins, 6 ; J. Inch Moriison, 2 ; Captain A. Seymour Reeves, 8 ; 
J. C. S. Soutar, 6 ; Lieut. -Colonel N. H. Waller, 5 ; John E. 
Verbury, 8. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom or 
the Irish Free State : Arthur J. Hope (Manchester), 5 ; E. 
Bertram Kirby (Liverpool), 7 ; Eric Morley (Leeds), 3 ; FI. L. 
Paterson (Sheffield) (deceased), 5 ; Lieut. -Colonel George 
Reavell (Northern), 7 ; A. T Butler (Birmingham), 5 ; Ernest 
R. E. Sutton (Nottingham), 3 ; J. Stockdale Harrison (Leices- 
ter), 5 ; G. C. Lawrence (Wessex), 8 ; Harold S. Rogers 
(Berks, Bucks and Oxon), 8 ; John Keppie (Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotlandl, 3 ; George A. Paterson (Glasgow), 2 ; 
C. G. Soutar (Dundee), 2 ; Charles F. Ward (South Wales), 8 ; 
Professor R. M. Butler (Ireland), 3. 

Representative of Allied Societies in the British Dominions 
Overseas : Percy E. Nobbs (Canada), o. 

Representative of the Architectural Association (London) : 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 5. 

Representative of the Association of Architeits, Surveyois and 
Technical Assistants : Charles >.IcLachlan, 6. 

Chairman of the Board oj Architectural Education : Maurice 
E. Webb, 8. 

t Chairmen of the Four Standing Committees ; Walter Tapper 
(.Art), 6 ; A. H. Moberly (Literature), 6 ; J. Douglas Scott 
(Practice), 6 ; J. Ernest Franck (Science), 5. 

I Marked thus were appointed after the second meeting of 
the Council ; possible attendances, 6. 

Standing Committees. 

Art (y meetings).— FH/oa-r ; Professor S. D. Adshead, 3 ; 
Sir John J. Burnet, 2 ; E. Guy Dawber, o ; H. P. Burke 
Downing, 7 : H. \ . Lanchester, i ; F'. Winton Newman, 8 * 
Halsey Ricardo, 4 ; Walter Tapper, 8 ; Francis T. Aerity, 3 ; 
Maurice E. Webb, i. Associates : Leonard H. Bucknell, 8 ; 
R. A. Duncan, 5 ; Cyril A. Farey, 5 ; H. J. Rowse, 3 ; W. 
Harding Thompson, 7 ; Alichael Waterhouse, a. Licentiates: 
A. S. Soutar, 4 ; F'rancis R. Tavlor, 8. * Appointed bv Council: 

Heaton Comyn, 5 ; H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 2 ; Fredk. R, 
Hiorns, 3 ; Hon. H. A. Pakington, 8 ; Louis de Soissons, 5. 

Literature (9 meetings!. — Fellous : Louis Ambler, 8 • C J 
Daw-son, i ; F. C. Eden, 4 ; Henrv M, Fletcher, 3 • D* 
Theodore Fyfe, 3 : Oswald P. Milne, 2 ; A. H. Moberlv, 9 • 
Basil Oliver, 6 ; C. S. Spooner, 5 ; .Arthur Stiatton, 5’ 
Associates : FF. Chalton Bradshaw, 3 ; Professor Lionel b! 
Budderu i ; C. Cowles-ATysey, 4 ; .A. Trystan Edwards, i ; 
H. L. Hughes, 6 ; C. E, Sayer, y. Licentiates : Arthur e! 
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Henderson, 7 ; Lieut. -Colonel X. H. Waller, i ; John E. 
Yerbury, 7. * Appointed by Council : W. H. Ansell, 3 ; IMiss 

I. M. Chambers, 3 ; Ronald P. Jones, 3 ; Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas, 3 ; Cirahame B. Tubbs, 7. 

Practice (10 m.eetings ). — FeUoics : W. H. Atkin-Berry, 10 ; 

F. Chatterton, 9 ; Max Clarke 9 ; G. Hastwell Grayson, 7 ; 
Francis Jones, i ; Arthur Keen, 5 ; G. H. Lovegrove, 8 ; 

D. Barclay Nnen, 6 ; W. Gillbee Scott, 6 ; Herbert A. Welch, 
5. Associates : G. Leonard Elkington, 7 ; H. V. Mtlnes 
Emerson, 6 ; W. H. Hamlyn, 9 ; P. W. Hubbard, 8 ; J. 
Douglas Scott, 10 ; Charles Woodward, 10. Licentiates : 

J. W. Denington, 7 ; Captain A. Sej-mour Reeves, 8 ; J. C. S. 

Soutar, 9. * Appointed by Council : Delissa Joseph, 7 ; 

Thomas R. Milburn, i ; E. C. P. Monson, 5 ; A. J. Taylor, 
2 ; Harry Teather, 5. 

Scietice (10 meetings). — Fellou's : R. Stephen Ayhng, 3 ; 
T. P. Bennett, 5 ; W. E. Vernon Crompton, 7 ; W. R.Davidge, 
2 ; Francis Hooper, 9 ; Edwin J. Sadgrove, 2 ; H. D. Searles- 
Wood, 5 ; Professor R. Elsey Smith, 4 ; Digby L. Solomon, 
7 ; Dr. Raymond Unwin, 4. Associates : R. J. Angel, 3 ; 
Hope Bagenal, 4 ; P. W. Barnett, 2 ; Edwin Ciunn, 4 ; R. G. 
Lovell, I ; Harvey R. Sayer, 5. Licentiates : E. H. Evans, 5 ; 

G. N. Kent, 10; Percy J. Waldram, 9. * Appointed by Council: 

J. E. Dixon-Spain, 3 ; E. Fiander Etchells, 3 ; J. Ernest 
Franck, 9 ; Lieut. -Colonel P. A. Hopkins, 6 ; Major Charles 
F. Skipper, 7. 

* h larked thus were appointed after the first meetings of the 
Committees. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

New Nominations to Council and Standing 
Committees. 

The following nominations have been made by members 
in accordance with Bye-Law 36 ; — 

As Vice-President. — Downing ; Henry Philip Burke, 
F.S.A. [F.], nominated by Herbert Baker, J. J. Joass, .\nd. N- 
Prentice, Detmar Blow, Heaton Comyn, Fredk. R. Hiorns, 
Alfred H. Hart, F. T. W. Goldsmith, Fellozcs. 

As Members of Council. — Gill : Charles Lovett [F.], nomi- 
nated by S. D. Adshead, Stanley C. Ramsey, .A. E. Richard- 
son, Herbert W. Wills, .Arthur Stratton, H. V. Lanchester, 
Fellozcs ; Max R. Hofler, Associate. Goodhart-Rendel : Harry 
Stuart [F.], nominated by E. Stanley Hall. J. Alan Slater, Harry 
Barnes, Herbert A. Welch, Herbert T. Buckland, Henry V. 
Ashley, Fellozcs ; G. Leonard Elkington, Associate. 

As Associate-Members of Council. — Batty : John [-d.], 
nominated by Charles AIcLachlan, R. J. Tall, Irwin G. Smith, 
Leolin C. Gregory, William H. Hamlyn, Associates ; J. E. 
Richardson, J. W. Denington, Licentiates. Heaven ; Frank 
Henry, P.A.S.I. [H.], nominated by Harry Teather, Percy 
Thomas, Fellozcs ; John Williamson, F. W. Burnett, R. H. 
Winder, T. Leonard Jones, J. Culy Harvey, Trevor S. 
Bowes, R. E. M. Coombes, Ivor P. Jones, Associates ; W. T. 
Springall, J. Morlais Evans, Ralph Simmonds, John R. J. 
Hallett, Walter C. Cooper, Licentiates. 

As Licentiate ^Members of Council. — Denington : Joseph 
William [L.], nominated by Charles McLachlan, R. J. Tall, 
Irwin G. Smith, Leolin C. Gregory, William H. Hamlyn, 
F. R. Jelley, Associates : J. E. Richardson, Licentiate. Wal- 
dram : Percy John, F.S.I. [L.], nominated by F. C. Moscrop- 
Young, W. H. Gunton, Charles F. Skipper, Max Clarke, 
Digby L. Solomon, Fellozcs ; Herbert Lewis Curtis, E. N. 
Clifton, Associates. 

As ^Members of the Art Committee. — Kenyon : Arthur William 
[F.], nominated by W. E. Watson, David Barclay Niven, 
Stanley G. Livock, Victor Wilkins, Edwin J. Sadgrove, J. E. 
Dixon-Spain, Charles Nicholas, Fellozcs ; H. J. Venning, 
C. H. James, Associates ; P. A. Hopkins, Licentiate. 


-Is Licentiate ^Members of the Art Committee . — Short : Samuel 
George [L.], nominated by W. J. Waghorne, R. J. W. Newman, 
Fellozcs ; R. H. Jones, Associate ; J. Brankstone Muir, H. L. 
Anderson, G. P. Crane, John E. A'erbury, Licentiates. 

-ds Alembers of the Literature Committee. — Briggs ; Martin 
Shaw [F.j, nominated by Howard Robertson, F. C. Eden, 
Robert .Atkinson, Fellozcs ; J. Murray Easton, Cyril .A. Farev, 
Hope Bagenal, L. H. Bucknell, J. Macgregor, C. St, J. G. 
Miller, Associates. 

.ds iMembers of the Practice Committee. — Fraser : Percival 
Maurice [F.], nominated by W. Henry White, Max Clarke, 

E. C. P. Monson, Fellozcs ; H. Haylock Golding, G. Leonard 
Elkington, J. Douglas Scott, Associates ; Percy J. Waldram, 
Licentiate . 

As Associate Members of the Practice Committee. — Woodward ; 
Charles [.d.], nominated by Thomas R. Milburn, Francis 
Jones, Percy Thomas, Maurice E. Webb, Fellozcs ; J. Douglas 
Scott, G. Leonard Elkington, Associates ; A. Seymour Reeves, 
Licentiate. 

As Members of the Science Committee . — Pugh-Jones : David 

F. S.I. [F.]. nominated by Percy Thomas, Harry Teather, 
William H. Scott, Fellozcs ; Ivor P. Jones, John Williamson, 
F. W. Burnett, John A. Metcalfe, Associates ; Sidney Williams, 
Licentiate. 

As Associate Members of the Science Committee. — Mayhew ; 
.Alfred Ernest [.I.], nominated by Howard Robertson, Felloza ; 
C. S. White, I.. H. Bucknell, J. H. Sturgeon, J. Murray Easton, 
Eric L. Bird, F. E. Green, Associates. 

Notices 

THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourteenth General Aleeting (Business) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 14 June 
1926, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on 3 May 1926 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for 
membership whose names were published in the Journal 
for 24 April 1926 (page 397) and in this number 
(page 425). 

To read the reports of the Scrutineers appointed to 
examine the voting papers for the election of the Council 
and Standing Committees. 

THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Aleeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 21 June 1926, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Vleetmg (Business) held on 14 June 1926 ; formally 
to admit members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To read the following paper : “ The Work of the late 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R..A.,” by Air. H. S. Good- 
hart-Rendel [F.]. 

MASONIC MEMORI.AL COMPETITION. 

.An Exhibition of the drawings submitted for the 
Alasonic Alemorial Competition will be held in the 
R.LB..A. Galleries. It will be open to the public on 
Alonday, 31 Alay, and will remain open till Wednesday, 
9 June, from 10 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. (Saturdays 
4.30 p.m.). 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 

1926. 

In consequence of the General Strike the Conference has 
been postponed until further notice. 

All previous announcements on the subject are to be 
regarded as cancelled. 

The following events of the R.I.B.A. Season have had 
to be postponed until further notice owing to the General 
Strike : 

The British Architects’ Conference : 14 June to 19 June. 
R.I.B.A. Banquet at the Guildhall : 17 June. 

The Presentation of the Royal Gold IMedal for Architec- 
ture to Professor Ragnar Ostberg : 17 June. 

THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for Archi- 
tecture to Professor Ragnar Ostberg, which was post- 
poned owing to the General Strike, will take place at the 
Annual Dinner in November. 

R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Meetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.i, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. Mc.\rthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of members of the R.I.B..A.. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B..'\. 
Journal. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the Journal is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 

BUSINESS MEETING, 14 JUNE 1926. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting on 14 June. The names and addresses 
of the candidates (with the names of their proposers) 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for 
membership according to the Charter and Bye-laws, and 
recommended by them for election, are as follows : — 

AS FELLOWS (39). 

Andrew : H-WRY {A. 1915], Custom House Buildings. White- 
friargate, Hull ; 9 Whitefriargate, Hull. Proposed by 
G. Dudley Harbron, Henry V. Ashley, Joseph H. Hirst. 
B.arkeR : Philip Edward [A. 1888], 32 King Street West, 
Manchester ; “ Glenbrook,” Kingston Road, Didsbury, 
Manchester. Proposed by Paul Ogden, Percy S. Worth- 
ington, Francis Jones. 

Bates : Ernest [A. 1904], 27 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 ; 
Winton Croft, Purley Downs, Surrey. Proposed by H. 
Percy Gordon, Fredk. R. Hiorns, Jos. Gunton. 

Beswick ; Alfred Edward [H. 1909], 10 Victoria Road, 
Swindon ; 32 Westlecot Road, Swindon. Proposed by 
the Council. 

Castello : Manuel Nunes [H. 1904], 133 Moorgate, E.C.2 ; 
26 Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent, S.W.5. Pro- 
posed by Lewis Solomon, Herbert A, Welch, Alfred Co.x. 


Di:r.anu : Arthur He.nry [A. lyaij, 22 Orchard Street, Port- 
man Square, W.i. Proposed by Geo. FI. Fellowes 
Prynne, W. E. Riley, Charles H. Gage. 

Gee : Ernest [H. 1916]. 24 North John Street, Liverpool ; 
32 iMoor Lane, Great Crosby, Liverpool. Proposed by 
Edgar Quiggin, E. Bertram Kirby, Arnold Thornely. 
Gutteridge : Lt.-Col. Reginald Fowler, T.D. [A. 1909], 

9 Portland Street, Southampton ; 31 University Road, 
Southampton. Proposed by John H. Blizard, J. .“Arthur 
•Smith, Harry Hutt. 

H-ARRILd : Fred, M..A.. Oxon. [.d. 1922], 57A High Street, 
Totnes, .S. Devon, Proposed by .Sir Henry Tanner, 
Henry Tanner, E. J. Tanner. 

Holden ; Walter Frederick Cl.arke, M.C. [A. 1922], 15 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2 ; Salter's .Acre, Gregories Road, 
Beaconsfield. Proposed by F. C. R. Palmer, A. Burnett 
Brown, Julian G. Burgess. 

Kennedy: Edwin Riddell [.d. igo6]. ii Wellington Place, 
Belfast ; The Bungalow, Sandown Road. Knock, Co. 
Down, Leister. Proposed by N. Fitzsimons, T. W. 
Henry, F. H. Tulloch. 

Minty : Ja.mes .Andrew [A. 1901], 35 Craven .Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.2 ; Beeleigh, Snaresbrook, Essex. Proposed 
by E. Guy Dauber, D. Barclay Niven. Professor R. Elsey 
Smith. 

Walker : Frederick .Arthur [.d. 1921], .Architect in China 
to Messrs. The .Asiatic Petroleum Co. (N.C.), Ltd.. No. i 
The Bund, Shanghai, China. Proposed by E. Forbes 
Bothwell, R. E. Stewardson, T. M. Wilson. 

We.aring : St.anley John [A. 1907], 3 Redwell Street, 
Norwich; 4 Eaton Road, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. 
Boardman, J. Stockdale Harrison, George Nott. 

Woods : Fr.ank [A. 1910], 3 High Street, .Maidenhead ; 

“ Fir Croft,” Kimbers Lane, Maidenhead. Proposed by 
Clifton R. Davy, Harry Hutt, Geo. E. Nield. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 

1925 

Ball: Ch.arles William, F.S.I., Whittington Chambers, 
King’s Road, Southsea ; 3 St. Ursula Grove, Southsea. 
Proposed by J. W'. Walmisley, A. E. Cogswell, Victor 
W’ilkins. 

Berry : Joseph, J.P., 3 Market Place, Huddersfield ; Hather- 
ley. New North Road, Huddersfield, Proposed by 
Norman Culley and the Council. 

Botto.mley : John Mitchell, Summerland, Ramsey, Isle of 
Alan. Proposed by Thomas Butler Wilson, H. S. Chorlev. 
Geo. Bland. 

Fisher : Frank J.a.mes, 38 Bloomsbury Square, W'.C.i ; 
“ Elmsthorpe,” 37 Barrington Road, S.W.9, Proposed by 
H. D. Searles-Wood, Charles J. Smithem, Robert G. 
Muir. 

H.avers : .Albert Ch.arles, 66 London Street, Norwich ; 43 
Surrey Street, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. Boardman. 
George H. W iddows, Edwin J. Tench. 

Ke.mpster : Fred, 54 Bedford Square, W^.C.i ; Chalgrove, 
Ingatestone Road, Wanstead Park, E.12. Proposed by 
E. Stanley Hall, Maurice E. Webb, J. Ernest Franck. 
Long : Alfred, J.P., 21 New Street, West Bromwich. Pro 
posed by Harry Cherrmgton, W. Alexander Harvev, S. J. 
Stainton. 

Shenton : Frederick Willi.a.m, 27 Fitzroy Street, W.i ; 
Ehvy Cottage, Whetstone, N.20. Proposed by the 
Council. 

.And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying Examination : — 

Belsher : Bernard James, M.Inst.C E., Stepney Council 
Offices, Raine Street, Wapping, E.i ; 5 Hilld’rop Road, 
Camden Road, N.7. Proposed by Henry N. Kerr, John 
.A. Cheston, .Arthur Crow. 
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Bond ; John Owen, 29 Castle Meadow, Norwich ; Corner 
Cottage, Eaton Hill, Norwich, Proposed hy Edv%-. T. 
Boardman, L. Maggs, R. J. Williams. 

Cl.we ; George Edward, 33 College Road, Harrow ; The 
Rosary, Flambard Road, Harrow, Mddx. Pioposed by 
John H. Markham, George J. Skipper, S. Pointon Taylor. 

D. avidson : William, 4 Melville Street, Edinburgh ; East 

House, Liberton, iSIidlothian. Proposed by James A. 
Arnott, John Begg, Thomas P, Marwick. 

E. aston : Col. Arthur, T.D., i Manor Street, Hull ; “ Foss 

Dvke,” Hornsea, E. Yorks. Proposed by W. S. Walker, 
Joseph H, Hirst, T. Beecroft Atkinson. 

Forge ; Frederick Ihndus. 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
Street, E.C. ; “ Briarside,” Weybridge, .'surrey. Pro- 

posed by Gilbert H. I.ovegrove, Sir Banister Fletcher, H. 
Edmund Mathews. 

Haynes ; Frederick Stanley, 90 Hanover Road, Brondes- 
bury Park, N.W.io. Proposed by B. Parkin Haigh, 
F. Edward Jones, Edward Warren. 

Hill : Thom.as Jackson, 52 Union Street, Oldham ; 7 Lang- 
dale Avenue, Coppice, Oldham. Proposed by Ernest 
Simister, John B. Gass, Arthur J. Hope. 

Johnston : Joseph Marh, 47 Charlotte Street, Leith ; 5 
Derby Street, Leith. Proposed by John James Joass, 
T. F. iVIaclennan, A. Lome Campbell. 

Lamb : Percy Aid.an, 13 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. ; “ The 
Mount,” 10 Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. Proposed by 
Stanley J. May, Sir Edwin Cooper, F. T. W. Goldsmith. 

Llmb : Francis Leon.ard, 19 Clifton Street, Blackpool, and 
Estate Office, Fleetwood ; “ Whincote,” Clevelevs Avenue. 
Cleveleys Park, Blackpool. Proposed hy William B. 
Walton, Halstead Best, R. H. Cunliffe. 

Ml'NDEN : Patrick John Fitzgerald, 28 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin ; Ivydene, Merrion Road, Pembroke, 
Co. Dublin. Proposed by J. C. Dewhurst, Henry J. 
Lyons, Robert Atkinson. 

Sanders : Ing.alton, Midland Bank Chambers, 165 High 
Street, Southampton ; Mount Beulah, 122 Romsey Road, 
Southampton. Proposed by John H. Blizard, J. Arthur 
Smith, Ernest Bird. 

Soutar : John C.arrick Stuart, “ Wyldes,” North End, 
Hampstead, N.W.3, and 8 King William Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2 ; “ Fairport,” Turner Drive, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W.ii. Proposed by Dr. Raymond Lnwin, 
Ralph Knott, E. Stone Collins. 

Taylor ; S.amlel, 74-78 Manchester Road, Burnley ; 220 
Manchester Road, Burnley. Proposed by Walter Stirrup. 
Arthur J. Hope, John Swarbrick, 

Weekes ; Joseph, County Architect, 88 College Street, Ifum- 
barton ; 227 Corkerhill Road, Glasgow. Proposed by 
Geo. D. IMacniven, Chas. G. Soutar, James Lochhead. 

• AS ASSOCIATES (ib). 

Alabaster ; John Richard [Passed five years’ course at Lon- 
don University School of Architecture. E.xempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination m Profes- 
sional Practice], 22 Anca Road, Brockley, .S.E.4. Proposed 
by Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, Arthur 
Stratton. 

Allen : Alfred M.axweli. [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination m Professional Practice], 
Nortons, Lingfield, Surrey. Proposed by W. Braxton 
Sinclair. Howard Robertson, E. Stanley Hall. 

Braddock : Henry [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 45 Dennis 
Park Crescent, Wimbledon, S.W.20. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, P. Morley Horder, Robert Atkinson. 

Hollinshed ; Ch.arles Neville [Special], c/o Commissioner 
for Australia, 44 Whitehall Street. New York, L.S.A. 
Proposed by James S. Gibson, , S. A. Gordon, \\ . B. 
Simpson. 


Llewellyn-MorG-AN : Gui' [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], ii King’s Bench Walk, Inner 
Temple, E.C. 4. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
C. Lovett Gill, Arthur Stratton. 

Lord : Wilfrid Turner, B.A. Cantab. [Final], 18 Park Hill, 
Ealing, W.5. Proposed by C. E. Varndell, Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson. 

McConnel ; Kenneth Hamlyn, B.Arch. Sydney [Passed five 
years’ course at Sydney University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], c/o Queensland National 
Bank, 8 Princes Street, E.C. Proposed by Professor 
Leslie Wilkinson, Major Hubert C. Corlette, Maurice E. 
Webb. 

M-ARtin : George Leg.at, Junr. [Final], 31 Maureen Terrace, 
Seaham Harbour. Proposed by Thomas R. Milburn, 
R Burns Dick, W. Milburn. 

M.artin'-Smith ; Don.ald Frank [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
The Briars, Arkley, Barnet, Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson. Oswald P. Milne. 

Morris : Alex-ander George [Passed five years' course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
'* Thornbury,” Westlecott Road. Swindon. Proposed by 
Granville E. .S. .Streatfeild, Howard Robertson, E. Stanlev 
Hall. 

Mosely : Edna [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 10 Caven- 
dish Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson, Oswald P. Milne. 

Preston : Frederick Leslie [Passed fi\e years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 190 Clive Road, Dulwich, S E. Proposed h\ 
F. Danby Smith, Edwin P. Cameron, Arthur H. Church. 

Ritchie : Thomas [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 59 Glou- 
cester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W.r. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, T. P. Bennett. 

Roscoe ; Fr.ank, Junr. [Passed five years' course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Brownlea, Berkhamsted, Herts. Proposed by C. H. B. 
Quennell, Robert Atkinson, Howard Robertson. 

Stew.art ; Alexander Malcolm [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 93 Kenneth Street, Inverness. Pro- 
posed by Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., John W, Walker, George 
Watt. 

Wood : John William [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. E.xempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 181 
Belsize Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 6. Proposed b\ 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 

Bell : Robert Anning, R.A., R.W.S., R.B.C., Hon. LL.D., 
28 Holland Park Road, \V.14. Proposed by the Council. 

M,ack.ail ; John William, IM.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor 
of Ancient Literature in the Royal Academy, 6 Pembroke 
Gardens, W.8. Proposed by the Council. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (i). 

Defrasse ; Alphonse, Inspecteur General des Banments 
Civils et des Palais Nationales, Architecte en Chef de la 
Banque de France, 31 Rue de Tournon, Paris (6®), France. 
Proposed by the Council. 
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Competitions 

BROMSGROVE RUR.\L DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Roya! Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not m accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 

DONCASTER INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOS- 
PITAL COMPETITION. 

Owing to the strike it was found necessary to post- 
pone the date by which plans for this compe.ition should 
be sent in, and Saturday, the 29th instant, has now been 
fixed. 

BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [F.], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 28 June 1926. Conditions may be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

DOWNHAM AIARKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

AIASONTC PEACE MEMORIAL. 

The assessors (Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. Burnett Brown, 
F.R.LB.A.) in the competition for the new Masonic 
Buildings in Great Queen Street to be erected as a Masonic 
Peace Memorial have awarded first place to the designs 
submitted by Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman, 
F. F.R.LB.A., of 14 Gray’s Inn Square. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION : 

PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B..A. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING L.ARGE 
RESIDENCES : CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions ot the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime IMembers 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milbum, F.R.LB.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.LB.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.LB.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

^Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B..A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF N.ATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Pl.\n with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theif 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i. bv intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 

VILLERS BRETONNEUX 

The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSUR.AXCE SOCIETY : 

Xew -AND Enl.AKGED PREMISES. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S..A., 
F.R.LB.A., as Assessor in this competition. 
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-\ R I 1; -A , il-'-iii-. partii'Tship. ur po-itian 

,i vi.'w to partnership, in L. nidoii or S.suth oi Eiiahind Sinali 
( apital .ivailable Is eners:etir and \m.itraid ot work Can coiu- 
iiience iinme.iiatelv — Apply ESo.x 10411. t .j Secretari' R I B .A . 
o Condnit Street. ! ondon. W i 

A R I H .A III' di'sires .issist.intship vitii \ u'w to partiier-Jiip, 
111 Alullands or near. Capital available — Replv Box 0140, c o 
Sfora.uv R I B .A . .1 Conduit Street. 1 otto on. \\ ' 
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Ai.Lriiii'-i R 1 L) A . \iai^ LiaiuR'ii praetitiMiitri, 

cit-'ires partiK rship witL a ^at’'v ti> ext( iid i cnnectKiii. Work? 
txtuitid a,i I’ido pLll'lr I-Li^llio'x prt holi?llia 

irnciuL-;, etL . etc. Wide jtracttcal and technical experience 
Subitantiai ( ;pital at ail. .1. It t.j ?ecnre intercct in hiisiiie^? retpnnng 
eiiergt- aiitl ciiterprise — Kt^p>ly Box cici; t ,ci Accreiary K I B A , 
o Ctin'dmt Street. Lrtndoii W' 

I'.R I i’> Jt eiice paitijcreliip or jioSitioii witha viett to partner- 
ship ttitii a well eataohshed hrni ul architect? Veiling ami ener- 
getic, tilth good tili-rouiKl London experience with ttell-ki’catn 
arcliiitcts Kcplc Box itni, c o Sccretar] Kill A, p yoiivliiit 
Street. Louden. Vh 


lAARTXLKsHIB UR WORKIXU AKRAX(,LMLX1 
A R.I B A , at present and since ipip in sciiuir capacity with 
leading Lonchgu iiriii, tlcsires ttorking ba?is with prospect ol tnlure 
aclt anceinent. Pnt ate connection and tvork available. Alsu 
c r.xidcrable experience ol bi.g ttork — Reply Box tg yc c o Sei re- 
tary R LB A., o Conduit Stre--t. London. W . 


APPOIXI MF.X IS WAXTLI) 


A.ssoti.tiE with small practice not yet sullicicntlt reinuueratit e, 
oilers assiataiiK to other architect Own olticf~. 'phone, etc. 
\'ery reasonable ternis .Midlands — Reply Box ipcO, c, ci Secretary 
R I.B .A . o Conduit Street, London, W. 

.A K I B .A. is prepared to assist in th(> preparation of plans, 
tvorkiiig drawings, details and specifications at own ottice IW'.C a). — 
Replv B' x gs p'l, c. o Secretary R I B .A . o Condnit Street. I.ondon, 
A\' 

.A R I B..A. clC'ires position or partnership preferably abroad. 
Lias had experience ot Ki'glish Ccmrity edncuition anci Colonial 
GoxernmeiU work, and has managed for the last three years a 
gtiiera! practice abroad Competiticms, working dr.iwir.gs, quan- 
tities and supervision, used to construction in reiiitorced concrete 
Photographs of work can be seen on application at the R.I.B..A. — 
Reply Box gaga, c oSecrotarv R I B .A , o t onduit Stic-et, Lc.ndomW' 
APPOI.XTMtXT V.ACAXT. 

-Anciinrci il R I B..A ), Regent's Park district, requires lady 
secretary; shorthand, typewriting and general othce routine; 
interest 'in architecture a reconunendaiion Whole or part tune 
by arrangement State full particulars and sal.irc. — .Apply Box 
ogag, c o Secretary R I.B -A., n Conduit Street, London, W 

Ol-FICLS TO 1 ET. 

London- .Architect (F.R.I.B.A) has suite of offices to let — three 
good w-ell-hghted rooms in quiet, old-fashioned building. West 
Central district. Rent 1120 per aniiuui. Telephone. Alight 
be let furnished — .Apply Box 176a, co Secretary RIBA., 9 
Conduit Street, London, 'W. 

OFFICE V.ACAXT, 

.Ar aig Bishopsaate, 1 . C a, about s pi sup ft, well-Iit, with 
drawing office benches anci drawers .Also with private room 
partitioned otl, Electric light and phone Rent tbo per annum, 
and fittings can be purchased — .Apph John Dewar, Esq, gy 
.Alheruarle Street, W i. 

KOO.M TO LET 

L R I R .A has large room to let in Raciiiund Buildings, rSy 
per annum, inchiding deaning and lighting, share of telephone and 
assistant ran be arranged — .Apply Box aayu, e o Secretary 
R I.B. .A . Conduit Street, London, W. 

CH.AXOE OF ADDRFSS 

AIk. Philii’ H Pilmtch (.A.) has changed his address from 
li 7 S (.lid Bond Street, where he was for some rears a partner in the 
firm of Piiditch. Chadwick X Cci , to iN and 19 Crareii Street, 
Strand, W C.a, where he is starting in independent practice. 

-Mr: R P B’ .sh. L R I B .A , ( uiantit'- Surveyor, P.W. Dept , 
.Accra, GoM Coast Colony, will he glad to rcceir e duplicate copies 
of catalogues from maiiutai-turer? who are desirous of doveloping 
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I HE lOLLOWI-Ne. BoOKS -Mil 1 OR DtSFOsM 
David Roberts' £gi W e- Suhia. g vols., toho, 
1 )a\ id Robcits' }lnl\ LaiiJ, g \ ol? , lolio, iNg. 
Diaby Wvatt s Indn^iiiid Alt'- cl Ihc .AiinC'i. 
■' lio. i.Ssi 
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I .1. ^'rclch B,’,A Ul fi vols 
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London , A\- i. 
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Minutes XIII 

Session 1925-1926. 

--At the Xmety-sL-cund Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thitteenth General Aleeting of the Session 1925—1926), held 
on Monday, 3 AIa\ 1926, at S p.m., Mr. -Arthur Keen, Vice- 
President. in the Chair. The attendance book was signed by 
20 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 10 Associates 
(including 2 members of the Council) and 5 Licentiates (in- 
cluding I member of the Council). 

The Alinutes ot the Ordinary General Aleetmg held on 
19 April, having been published in the Joe'rn.vl, weie taken as 
read, confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon Secretary- announced the decease of the following 
members ; — 

Leo John Williams, elected Associate 1921 ; 

Evan Ivor Evans, elected Licentiate 1925 ; 

Tom Johnson, elected Licentiate 1925 ; 

William Thomas Topott. elected Licentiate IQ13; 

Joseph Pennell, elected Hon. Associate 1917 ; 

Alfred Culshaw, elected Associate 1879, Fellow 1889, 
transferred to Class of Retired Fellows 1916 ; 

William AA’atkins. elected Fellow 18S1, transferred to Class 
of Retired Fellows 1918 ; 

and on the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was Resolved that 
the regrets of the Institute for the loss of these members be 
entered on the Vlinutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The Chairman formally presented the Report of the Council 
and the Standing Committees for the official year 1925-26, and 
stated that the Chairmen or other representatives of all the 
Committees whose reports were appended to the Council’s 
report had been asked to attend the meeting so as to be in a 
position to answer any questions that might be asked in connec- 
tion with their reports. 

The Chairman having moved the adoption of the Report and 
invited discussion upon it, the Hon. Secretary seconded the 
motion, and a discussion ensued. 

The motion having been put from the Chair, it was unani- 
mously Resolved — ■ 

That the Report of the Council and Standing Com- 
mittees for the official year 1925-1926 be approved and 
adopted. 

The Chairman stated that the list of attendances at the 
Council and the Standing Committee meetings had been laid 
on the table and would be printed in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

■ Upon the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, a vote ot thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. 
A. Harold Goslett [T.] and Mr. I'. J. Toop [H.] for their 
services as Hon. Auditors for the past year. 

Air. A. H. Goslett [F.] and Air. F. J. Toop [--J.] were nomi- 
nated as Hon. Auditors for the ensuing year of office. 

The proceedings closed at 9,15 p.m. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B_A., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 
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Fountain on the Pincio, Rome 

Gardens 

BY F. INIGO THOMAS. 

[A Paper read at the Royal Institute of British Architects on Wednesday, 14 April 1926.] 


A t the Institute I fear you are accustomed 
to listen to lectures of a very- academic 
nature, and that is a character which I 
should find it difficult to import into any address 
of mine, so should it prove to be slight in the 
matter of history, and rather discursive, I must 
crave your indulgence. I find, too, that since I last 
read a paper on the lay-out of grounds some 
twenty-five years ago, many of the slides have been 
lost or mislaid, and we shall have to make the most 
of those that have survived. 

Now, the subject on which I have been asked 
to speak to vou is “ Gardens,” but I must hasten 
to explain that I accepted the title with a slight 
feeling of protest, as it seems to me to imply 
something rather apart from architecture, a point 
of view which is to blame for much that is dull in 
the surroundings of nineteenth century country' 
houses. 

I cannot picture to myself a garden, in its true 
sense, divorced from the building to which it 
belongs. There is something lacking in the 
County Council garden in a London park. One 
ought," of course, to be thankful that it may afford 
pleasure to so many folk, but somehow that is not 
very' satisfying. The fact is, we all have a stronger 
individual than civic sense, and we are conscious 


that what is public property is often the property 
of none. Gardens, in their right place round the 
house of the owner, spring into life and being ; 
they grow to bear the impress of loving care 
and form the background of many fond memories. 

They should, of course, be proportioned to the 
size of the house, which will probably connote 
the length of purse and the leisure of the owner. 
There is just as much sense of fitness in the cot- 
tager’s plot as there is in the broader schemes of the 
country magnate. 

So, to my thinking, a home should be an archi- 
tectural conception of which the gardens really 
form a part. The several enclosures are the open 
air apartments in the making, and they should be 
studied from several points of view. 

Sun, shelter and shade, both for human and 
vegetable occupants, should be the first considera- 
tion ; then the prospect from each individual 
window ; and, lastly, the views of the house from the 
gardens and effects to be obtained in the grounds 
themselves. All purely aesthetic considerations 
should be put to the simple test of picture com- 
position, and if the massing of the ultimate effect 
is not felt likely to be good, steps should be taken to 
correct it. 

The means at hand for obtaining results are 
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manifold. There is goodrspacing, change of level, 
and enclosure either by living things or masonry'. 
There is massing of trees for big shadows^and 
broad expanse of turf for sunlight, and there^are 
flowers in beds, borders and walls for colour. Let 
the guiding principle be to create, with a reason- 
able element of time, such foregrounds, middle 
distances and backgrounds as would delight a 
painter. If you do this I think you will have suc- 
ceeded. 

I say “ succeeded,” but perhaps one should 
rather say that to prescribe them is all the architect 
is able to do . F or to design the garden is one thing, 
and to garden it so as to obtain the desired effect 
is another. The latter naturally falls to the occu- 
pants to do throughout the seasons and does not 
come to fruition till long after the designer is gone 
and forgotten. Without the guiding mind the ele- 
ment of time may be useless or worse, but all we 
designers can do is to throw our bread upon the 
waters. 

Architects should, of course, be fairly competent 
painters and something of sculptors. I have no 
doubt that in the present day they are all of them 
both. I seem to recall a time when members of 
this Institute and even Academicians acquired 
merit in borrowed Walcot plumes at Burlington 
House, but doubtless such things are of the past, and 
all of you now being masters of the brush will 
agree with my view that the outdoor portion of 
an architectural scheme is primarily a painter’s 
problem. 

If that is conceded, the artist should surely be 
left to select the materials for his picture, and 
among painters the biggest men have generally 
been content with veiy few pigments. Now, the 
pigments of the garden designer are trees and 
shrubs, flowers and creepers, and of all of these the 
nurseryman’s catalogue contains a terrible variety. 
I doubt whether for the painter the colourman’s 
list has half such terrors. But then, no sitter insists 
on setting the painter’s palette — a situation from 
which the garden designer does not so easily 
escape ! 

Since these remarks of mine are mainly ad- 
dressed to the students among you rather than to 
those of mature experience, it may not be out of 
place here to refer to the practical methods of 
carrying such works into execution. I can, of 
course, speak only of my own experience, and that 
of necessity ceased with the outbreak of war. 


After seeing the place the first thing I did was 
to make a series of sketch forecasts in oil of the 
ultimate effect. The impatient client invariably 
broke in on these before they were finished, and 
one of two things occurred. If his enthusiasm 
was great and his bank balance small he would 
hurry me on to the next stage. If, on the other hand, 
he was wealthy he would probably decide at once 
that the suggestions went well beyond his means 
and it was useless to proceed. Hence these fore- 
casts of mine never got carried very far. 

The next stage was a careful survey and then a 
drawing to small scale of the whole scheme. This 
was made solely for discussion, and I insisted on 
being allowed to finish it as I thought it ought to be. 
It was mounted on a stretcher and framed for 
hanging in the house as a guide for the next 
generation in carr^dng on the scheme which per- 
haps the present would leave uncompleted. In the 
past such schemes were seldom finished under 
one owner. In course of discussion this might be, 
and generally was, departed from in many re- 
spects. 

From that stage onwards I think the drawings 
were much the same as for ordinary building, but 
I have gone into this point rather more fully in a 
little book. Keystones of Building, which you have 
in the Library. 

This outside work w'as generally done with ap- 
proximate estimates based on a schedule and 
measured as the work proceeded, a system that 
proved more elastic than contract. 

Having very briefly sketched how' I think we 
ought to set about garden-making, it may be well 
to glance back into the past to see how our for- 
bears dealt with them. In the middle ages neces- 
sities of defence argued small enclosures, but as 
times became more settled gardens enlarged their 
borders, and I have no doubt that an airman’s 
view of England, say in the time of Elizabeth, 
would have shown a pretty pattern of places small 
and great scattered over the land. 

I have never come across an early survey show- 
ing more than enclosures of English gardens, but 
Dutch engravers were painstaking folk, and here 
is a map of part of Holland in which the design 
of the gardens is given in some detail. 

For England we have the bird’s-eye views of 
Kyp and Knyffe in the time of William and Mary, 
but these are not quite surveys. A good example 
is the view of Hampton Court before the Bushey 
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Park approach, which was never completed, was 
planned by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Another from the Netherlands shows how 
markedly the foreign schemes were laid out on a 
dominating centre line, a system that was rather 
less rigidly followed in England, at any rate in the 
earlier instances. 

A typical example of an English lay-out is to be 
found in Drayton, near Kettering. 

The various courts, of no great size, are nestled 
round the building on three fronts, and there is no 
attempt to make the scheme symmetrical on either 
side of the main centre or backbone, as was done 
in the Dutch engraving we saw just now. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century 
over Europe generally the size of lay-out schemes 
increased apace. Not only was this noticeable in 
the gardens themselves, but especially in the 
groves and approaches. In England we were 
comparatively modest, but the complete lay-out 
of Badminton measured nine miles across, and this 
was one of many. The acreage of the Versailles 
gardens must be enormous, and I am told that at 
the seat of the Bariatinski family in the Crimea 
there are 15 miles to cover from the house to the 
lodge gates ! 

It is hardly surprising that owners found them- 
selves unable to keep up places of such magnifi- 
cence, and in their decaying splendour they easily 
aroused the ridicule of the rather cheap wits of 
the day. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the tide 
had turned against all schemes of stately form. 
The catchwords of the day were “ Nature ” and 
“ Landscape,” and the chief professor of the new 
cult was “ Capability ” Brown. He was followed 
by Humphry Repton and Sir LTedale Price. 
In Repton’s book he always seems to me to be 
in trouble with laboured e.xplanations because he 
never quite knew what he meant himself. I fancy 
this was characteristic of the whole group, but 
they were allowed large sums to spend and they 
certainly altered the face of the country in the 
vicinity of many large houses. 

Probably the chief recommendation of their 
method was that when done it could all be left 
to nature and the bill for upkeep avoided. 

If the mantle of these men may be said to have 
fallen on anyone, it was on the shoulders of a 
genial uncle of my own who in the forties of last 
century gave up fox-hunting for laying out the 


places of country gentlefolk in the prevailing 
“ landscape ” manner. Forty years later, while 
he was still at work, I came down from Oxford 
to learn architecture \yith the late Mr. Bodley, 
living the while with the aforesaid uncle. 

Architectural study soon made plain what was 
wrong with our buildings. The landscape method 
w'as denying them their proper surroundings. I 
found this view was strongly shared by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, as he then was, and we set 
to work on “ The Formal Garden in England ” 
in the hope of effecting reform. At that time only 
scattered knowledge existed of surviving remains 
of the older method, so a good deal of travelling 
about the country was entailed in finding them. 

By 1892 the book was published and the storm 
of criticism it raised in the horticulturist camp was 
remarkable. The issue might almost have been 
Free Trade and Protection. The battle raged in 
the press for a year or two, and then the Edinburgh 
Review summed up the pros and cons in an able 
article w’hich on the whole decided in favour of 
formality and the architects’ contention. 

Shortly after this I was reading a paper on the 
subject to the Art Workers’ Guild, and among the 
audience was the owner of Country Life. He came 
to me afterwards and said he had decided to bring 
out an English country house and grounds every 
week in his paper. This series has been a feature 
of Country Life ever since, and I venture to think 
it has exerted a very strong influence in the return 
to the old English way of laying out grounds. It 
has also kept us so well abreast of contemporary 
work in this direction that I feel relieved of the 
need to refer to that this evening. 

The later phase of the landscape period devoted 
much attention to the “ specimen ” tree. Given 
a long enough name or exotic appearance, it 
inevitably invaded the precincts and claimed a 
position it should never have had. The photo- 
graph on page shows a couple obscuring the 
terrace steps at Fountains Hall, a building which 
happily retains its identity though most of the 
garden has gone. 

Forest trees in the garden proper should be a 
matter of careful consideration. If they already 
e.xist on the ground to be treated I think we should 
be careful how we eliminate them and scheme so 
as to keep the best. By the best I do not neces- 
sarily mean the most symmetrical. A distorted 
tree is often best for shade and its masses may fall 
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in the right places for picture making. On fresh, 
unplanted ground they should, broadly speaking, 
be kept bevond the walls, as the formation of 
background is their main function and shade they 
will naturally give as the sun goes round. 

There have been suggestions of late to border 
the new arterial roads with a varied assortment of 
trees. But surelv what is required is a regiment, 
not a rabble — sections of beech, sections of 
elm and so forth, according to the nature of the 
soil the road is traversing. Bv anv other method 
no uniformitv of size or breadth of colour effect 
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is possible. The Araucaria, for instance, is only 
in place at Kew. The fine approach to the town 
of Henley from Nettlebed is one which I think we 
might well take as a precedent for the new roads. 

I have sometimes thought that in English 
gardens more might have been made of falling 
water than has been done in the past. Running 
streams were occasionailv introduced as at Beal in 
Scotland, Littlecote and elsewhere with moderate 
effect, but more pains were generally taken with 
sheets of placid water as at Melbourne, or on a 
grander scale at Hampton Court and Wrest. 

At Studlev Roval a scheme of canals and pools 
conceived on a generous scale, but with no par- 
ticular reference to any building, was made to 
fill a vallev of great natural beauty. It was one of 
the last efforts of the old dying formalism and 
seems a good e.xample of what to avoid in similar 


circumstances and surroundings. Certainly the 
valley untouched would have been a more suitable 
approach to the ruins of the abbey. 

In a new garden the texture of any walling 
there ma} be is a point of importance, and it 
should not have to wait for creepers before it is 
interesting. With intelligent workmen it should 
not be difficult to get good walling of varied 
texture in the present dav. I used to make them 
build some walling dry till they had got the notion, 
and I daresay others have done the same. 

Let us now have a look at a few Italian gardens. 

And perhaps I should explain here that some 
thirtv 3’ears ago I made an attempt to compile 
a book of Italian survevs, but the publishers saw 
no sale for it at the time and the work was aban- 
doned. The same task has recentlv been under- 
taken — and incidentally been much better done — 
bv hlessrs. Shepherd and Jellicoe, whom I must 
take this opportunitv to congratulate most heartily 
should they happen to be present this evening. 

One cannot pass the lake of Como without just 
noting this fair^dike approach to an island garden, 
but the first I stayed to survey was that at Sampier- 
darena near Genoa, which the municipality had 
lately taken over for public use. It was a sym- 
metrical scheme by Galeazzo Alessi, and the only 
view I have to show of it is this of the wall- 
fountain below the terrace. 

Cetinale, near Siena, was the next. All that 
survives of this scheme is the backbone, and that 
is a fairly long one. There is a mysterious spot 
in the course of it bordered with Chigi ancestors, 
and possibly a longer search would have revealed 
other scattered features. 

There were certain schemes at Frascati which I 
had it in mind to visit, and though I believe there 
was even then some sort of a railroad there I 
felt this was not the kind of quest to be pursued 
in that way. So I bargained for a donkev in the 
fig-market at Rome and set out with bags and a 
camera on his patient back. But of that presently. 

With what remains at Rome Messrs. Shepherd 
and Jellicoe have dealt prettv fullv, but among the 
slides I find one or two details which I do not 
remember their giving and will show them accord- 
ingly. The first is a grotto arrangement in marble 
at the Villa di Papa Giulio attributed to Vignola, 
and the second a wall-fountain at the Villa iMadama. 
(An English solution of a similar problem is the 
little fountain at Hampton Court.) 



Fountain at the Villa Torlonia, Frascati 
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I also came across a slide of the Bosco Parrasio 
showing the alfresco school and a plan of the 
approach which at that time was so overgrown as 
to be very difficult to survey. A plan and section 
of this is given in Shepherd and Jellicoe. They 
also give particulars of the Casino del Papa in the 
Vatican gardens which at the time I speak of was 
rather difficult of access. 

So good are the surveys and photographs in the 
book I have mentioned that I wish the authors 
were giving this part of my lecture themselves. 
It is possible, however, that in the interval of time 
some details may have disappeared. It should also 
be understood that, as I was surveying single- 
handed, I cannot vouch for the same degree of 
accuracy which they have probably attained. 

So much for Rome, and now we are free to set 
out for Frascati with the donkey. Having covered 
the twelve miles of Campagna and stabled him 
at an inn where the wine is Falernian, we can 
ramble over some of the villas on the hillside 
towards Rome. The first I visited was the Torlonia. 

Not far from this is the Aldobrandini, of which 
my survey was never completely drawn out and 
the pencil work appears to have faded, but perhaps 
there is sufficient to form a guide. Here the centre 
line is very marked from the entrance at the foot 
of the hill to the source of the water scheme in the 
woods above. 

Further to the left, with Rome behind us, there 
is another large villa, the Mondragone. This is 
boldly raised on a terrace some fifty feet above the 
olive groves, and at four points in the balustrade 
rise massive stone columns bearing crosses at the 
summit. The main block of the building on the 
terrace is as high as the columns, and I found that 
two at least of these were chimneys for the vaulted 
kitchens beneath. There are enclosed gardens in 
the courts at higher levels, but no fine cascade as at 
the Torlonia. 

Of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli even my survey has 
disappeared, but I cannot imagine it was ever a very 
satisfactory scheme. Pirro Ligorio is said to have 
been the designer, and rather than reduce the 
number of his architectural features he used the 
cheapest and roughest of materials, except in one 
long range of fountain jets where delicate reliefs 
in gesso decorate every niche. 

Of this scheme about half is on the flat and the 
rest on a fairly steep slope with the Palace at the 
top. hlerlins scream joyously as they swoop from 


the putlog holes to the tree tops, but dankness and 
desolation reign in the gardens, and even the fame 
of the cypresses was not sufficient in my case to 
raise any marked enthusiasm. 

The Villa Lante at Bagnaia is another matter. 
The prattle of fountains among fanciful architec- 
ture and colour is the keynote of the place. It is 
characteristic of Vignola in holiday mood, and 
when I saw it was still inhabited by the Duke of 
Lante and his family, who, unlike most Italian 
aristocrats, lived on his estate and farmed it well. 
The first court you enter by stairs from the village 
square is the parterre. 

On leaving the Villa Lante it was decided for 
some mysterious reason that I should be accom- 
panied to Caprarola by a farmer returning from 
Bagnaia to that place, so we rode into the mountains 
together. The reason turned out to be brigands, 
and how we fell in with them and got away is 
another story. 

Caprarola is a pentagonal castle round a circular 
court, and though I think it belonged to the Prince 
of Naples at that time it was inhabited by a German 
professor who objected to anyone in the gardens. 

Vignola designed the whole : more massively 
than the Lante and a thought more gravely ; but 
since I could only view the gardens from the win- 
dows I have no photographs to show. He seemed to 
have introduced an idea somewhat similar to the 
Catena at the Lante for a cascade, and there were 
fine terminal figures on the terrace overlooking the 
gardens. 

Now for a glimpse at Sicily. You may pass many 
a place there which has seen better days, but now 
all that remains is the forecourt or perhaps an 
isolated temple among the lemon groves. 

At Bagheria, however, there are some schemes 
of the Baroque period which claim attention if 
only for their eccentricity. The Villa Valguanera 
seems to have had gardens extending up the hill to 
the terrace, but the house now lies stranded below 
with its ch racteristic oval forecourt surrounded 
by lodgings for guests, who took their meals at the 
big house cross the court. 

The Villa Gamberaija is not far from the Villa 
Valguanera. There is nothing grave about the 
entrance, the house itself, or the ga-den courts. 

To return to general principles, it has sometimes 
struck me that a certain relation exists between 
loggias or cloisters and groves or avenyes. The first 
mark the passing from covered blocks to open air. 
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and the second from enclosures to open country. 
To a certain degree too they depend on the same 
characteristics in massing. \\'hen planning for 
archi ectural effect in a building we naturally 
strive to obtain a certain alternation of light and 
shade. Glimpses one gets of the courts in foreign 
towns are rich in this quality, and it is one that 
admits of infinite variety when introduced in 
gardens and groves. 

I 



In the plain of Alilan richlv decorated clav pots 
of great size are often met with. Thev are still 
made, or were before the War, and would probably 
be worth importing here as their cost was trifling. 

So much for the past. To recent work I have not 
felt it necessary to refer for reasons already stated. 
And as to the future, what forecast can we make 
of that ? 

Well — when the coal dispute is settled, when the 
League of Nations is again a happy party, when 
Moscow has ceased from propaganda and China 
from British boycott — then, perhaps, the outside 


LE.m Figure .at Melbourne, DERBvmiRE 

They are painters' effects, but obtained by the 
architect with the help of the gardener. 

There is no time to discuss all the architectural 
embellishments that lent a finish to these old 
gardens, but entrances from one enclosure to the 
next were generally treated as a feature. There are 
several by Inigo Jones in the Physic Garden at 
Oxford, and there is one on page 437 from an old 
garden near Baveux. 

For vases and figures lead was as freely used in 
the North as bronze or marble was in the South of 
Europe. 


Leadwork .at Vers.ailles 

world may begin once more to buy our British 
goods. 

Surplus funds, a cultivated aristocracy, security 
of tenure and electric power are, I feel sure, all that 
is wanted for old England to blossom out again with 
garden schemes equal to any she has known in 
the past. And when that time arrives I have no 
doubt whatever that the genius and energy to earn,' 
them out is ranged in the seats before me. 

On this note of confident optimism I will, with 
your permission, bring my remarks to a close. 
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A few months ago I was asked to examine a remark- 
able case of rapid stone decay. 

The walls of the building — a ruined priory — had 
stood up against wind and weather for hundreds of 
years. A part of the building had heen repointed some 
twelve years ago, and since then the decay of the stone 
in the repointed portion had advanced so rapidly that 
in some cases the stone had receded as much as an inch, 
the mortar standing out in ridges. 

On examination it was evident that the decay in 
every case was beginning next the mortar, the source of 
the mischief lying in the mortar itself. 

In a paper published by the Society of Chemical 
Industry I have already described two examples of 
the infection of stone from mortar, one at Elgin Cathe- 
dral and the other at Durham Cathedral. Elgin Cathe- 
dral is built of a native sandstone consisting of grains of 
quartz united by a silica cement, and does not contain 
more than | per cent, of Ume, and yet the surface of 
the stone is being broken up by sulphate of lime 
crystals, the sulphate of lime being present to some 
2 or 3 per cent. 

The source of the sulphuric ayid we know only too 
well. It comes from the burning sulphur in coal. 
But if the stone had remained in its natural purity 
the rain containing the sulphuric acid could have 
soaked into and been washed out of the stone again 
with little injury, if it had not been caught and trapped 
by the lime to form sulphate of lime crystals. The 
only possible source of the lime could be the mortar 
used in pointing the building. Lime in solution, or 
lime salts, was probably being absorbed into the stone 
and meeting the sulphuric acid in the rain and com- 
bining with it to form sulphate of lime crystals. 

These results were evidently of very serious import- 
ance at a time when so much repointing of old buildings 
is being done. 

In the case of Durham Cathedral in one corner, 
where, for many years, a stove had poured forth smoke 
and acids, the stone was covered with white bunches of 
crystals of sulphate of magnesia, the source of the 
magnesia being the mortar for which a magnesium 
limestone had been used. 

. It was on account of these results that I was asked to 
examine the old priory where such rapid decay was 
taking place. 

At the same time I was asked to report on the brick 
decay taking place in a large building erected outside 
London some thirty years ago. Here the bricks were 
in some cases decaying very rapidly, while some 
general decay was fairly universal over most of the wall 
surface. An analysis of a portion of the brick, taken 


I 

from the heart of the brick, only showed some | per 
cent, of lime soluble in strong boiling acids, yet some 
of the brick scale which was crumbling off contained 
as much as 33 per cent, of sulphate of lime. Here, 
again, the only possible source of the lime must be the 
lime in the mortar used in the building. 

An analysis of borings taken in the face of the brick 
confirmed this. Sulphate of lime was found to be 
present in all the borings, but the borings next the 
edges of the brick and nearest the mortar showed an 



excess of lime present beyond that required to form 
sulphate of lime. Lime was evidently being drawn into 
the brick from the mortar quicker than it was being 
used up by combining with sulphuric acid in the air 
and in the rain. In this case also the brick, consisting 
as it did of nearly pure clay, would have resisted for 
long the action of the sulphuric acid if it had not been 
for the supply of lime from the mortar resulting in the 
formation and crystallisation of sulphate of lime. 

Here then we have examples both in brick and 
sandstone buildings of the source of'the decay being 
due to infection from the mortar. 

Let us, before going further, ask in what form the 
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lime is able to penetrate into the brick. In the first 
place where the mortar is fresh and for many years 
afterwards it contains slaked lime which we know is 
slightly soluble in water. Some are under the mistaken 
idea that the danger of dissolving out lime can be 
removed by using cement. Portland cement, a year 
after it has been set, if ground into powder and shaken 
up with water at once yields a solution of lime, and by 
repeated treatment lime can be removed in solution 
amounting to 25 per c#nt. of the total weight of the 
cement. In course of time the lime in the mortar or 
cement is converted into carbonate of lime which is 
insoluble in water. But the rain contains two solvents, 
carbonic acid and sulphuric acid, and the soaking into 
the mortar and coming into contact with the mortar 
by soaking through the brick will form two slightly 
soluble compounds, sulphate of lime and bicarbonate of 
lime, and it is probably these compounds of lime 
which pass into the brick. Of these the sulphate of lime 
is by far the more abundant and most important, but 
the excess of lime near the edge of the brick is probably 
due to bicarbonate of lime. 

Before going further I wish to return to the decaying 
stone of the old priory which I have already mentioned. 

Up to now we have been dealing with either a brick 
of pure clay or a sandstone consisting of quartz bound 
by silica. But in many cases the binding material of 
the quartz particles of the sandstone consists of car- 
bonate of lime crystallised in the form known as calcite. 
Such a sandstone is readily attacked by acid containing 
as it does its ov/n element of destruction, as by the dis- 
solving of the calcite in the acid the stone is disinte- 
grated and falls to pieces. 

Of such a stone is the old priory built, and, conse- 
quently, as it is only a few miles from a large town, the 
surface of the stone contains sulphate of lime crystals, 
and its slow decay is to be expected. 

What then is the part played by the mortar in this 
special case ? 

The reply is that the mortar in this case was found to 
contain common salt which was percolating into the 
stone. This is clearly shown by an analysis of the 
mortar, and a boring into the decaying stone near the 
mortar and a boring into the stone near the middle. 
The percentage of salt is higher in the mortar ; is next 
highest in the stone nearest the mortar and is least 
in the centre of the stone. Moreover the analysis shows 
that while a drill into the surface of the stone near the 
centre shows that along with the sulphate of lime and 
salt the stone still contains a considerable quantity of 
unaltered calcite, near the edges close to the mortar 
the calcite has almost entirely disappeared. To the 
attack of the sulphuric acid in the rain, which would 
affect the whole surface of the stone equally, is added the 
salt which is percolating in from the mortar. 

What part, then, is the salt playing ? 

It is evidently assisting in some way, hastening the 


destruction of the calcite, but in what way ? This can be 
answered by a very simple experiment. If we crush up 
roughly some calcite crystals and pour dilute sulphuric 
acid on them there is, for an instant, a rapid attack 
which is shown by the rush of carbonic acid gas bubbles 
rising from the calcite crystals, but this almost instantly 
ceases and only an occasional bubble rises showing 
the attack of the acid to be very slow. This is due to the 
coating of sulphate of lime formed over the crystals 
which protects them from the acid, like a varnish. If 
we now add a few drops of the salt solution at once the 
coating of sulphate of lime is broken up and a violent 
attack begins and is continued till the acid is exhausted 
or the crystals are dissolved. Into the reason for this, 
obvious to a chemist, I need not enter. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that the salt stimulates the action of the 
sulphuric acid and hastens the destruction of the 
stone. 

The source of the salt in the mortar in this particular 
building is somewhat obscure. It is not clear whether 
it is due to the use of a sand containing salt or due to the 
situation of the building, close to a tidal river, the salt 
possibly rising by capillary attraction from the soil 
under certain conditions of tide. But whatever the 
origin of the salt the result is sufficient to show the 
danger of using a sand containing salt in pointing 
ancient buildings. That it is apt to cause dampness in a 
building is known, but we now see that it will stimulate 
the action of the sulphuric acid in the rain and hasten 
the destruction of the stone. 

Let us now return from this digression and consider 
further the cause of the impregnation of brick or stone 
by salts of lime obtained from the mortar. On giving 
the matter further consideration we are faced with the 
difficulty that this form of decay does not universally 
occur. 

There are miles and miles of streets in Edinburgh 
built with Craigleith and similar sandstones and mortar. 
They are constantly being soaked with rain containing 
sulphuric acid and yet they do not decay. Evidently in 
this case infection from the mortar is not taking place 
or they would have long ago been broken up by sulphate 
of lime crystals. There are miles and miles of brick 
streets in London which are, on the whole, resisting 
decay, many of them far older than the building we 
have been discussing, which lies well outside London. 
For long I puzzled over this problem, and the answer 
was first suggested by a brick building which was 
close to the large brick building we have been con- 
sidering. 

This building was built with a different brick from 
the one used for the large building, and these bricks 
are sound and show no sign of decay, but, on the other 
hand, the mortar is covered with a white efflorescence 
which on examination proved to be sulphate of lime. 

In the ne.xt article I shall endeavour to give the 
answer. 
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Bodiam Castle* 

BY XATHANIFX LLOYD 


Lord Curzon's monograph on Bedlam Castle was 
promised us for so long and allusion made to it so frequent- 
ly by anticipatory paragraphs m the press, that it would 
scarcely have heen surprising had the published volume 
proved disappointing, as has so often been the case in 
similar circumstances. That the book more than satis- 
fies expectations is due to two facts — one, the exceptional 
interest of the building itself ; the other, the thorough, 
conscientious and able way in which Lord Curzon has 
handled the subject. IVIany writers (I might almost say 
most writers) on historic subjects labour under the 
self-imposed handicap of conclusions formed before 
embarking upon their task. In consequence, often uncon- 


be explored — Charters, Court Rolls, Ir.c'. mtures, Deeds cf 
Sale, Mortgages, the Genealogies of Fam.iies, Wills of 
Persons ; the county histories that have been compiled 
from these and other materials. Information has some- 
times laboriously to be extracted from the contents of 
private muniment rooms, from personal correspondence, 
from biographies or memoirs,* sometimes from family 
traditions.” Lord Curzon seems himself to have con- 
ducted even the correspondence of research. I have two 
letters in his own handwriting, addressed to me on quite 
a minor point, in which, iyiter alia, he says : — 

” I return ‘ Lower,' whom I have — a painstaking but 
most inaccurate man. I doubt if there is good authority 
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sciously, they gather materials to support such conclu- 
sions and so produce work the value of which necessarily 
suffers from its partiality. Such was not Lord Curzon’s 
method. He first set to work to gather, sift and weigh 
the evidence and conclusions of other authorities who 
had written about Bodiam Castle. Every reference was 
verified, each inference scrutinised. Then he cast his 
nets widely into waters from which information concerning 
the building and its owners might be drawn and, with 
many new and interesting facts thus brought to light, 
he tested others’ theories and was able to expose many 
fallacies. I quote his own words, page 14 ; — 

“ Sources of parochial and county history require to 

• Bodiam Castle, Sussex. An Historical and Descriptive 
Suivey by the Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. 


for the 1405, which would have meant that the castle took 
nearly 20 years in building, whereas in those days they 
built huge fortresses in a few months or at most years 
No doubt Bodiam has owed a great deal to petty local 
spoliation, but it is difficult to believe that so complete 
a disappearance of the interior could have taken place 
without some greater and more overt act of violence.” 

Such was the thoroughness of the man. 

Page 15. “ .Ml these sources of information have been 
diligently searched in the preparation of this book.” 

Castles may be divided into two classes ; — 

1. .Ancient residences, composed of the accretions of 
many periods. 

2. Picturesque ruins, of which many and important 
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features have become obliterated or have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Bodiam, alone, stands substantially unaltered from the 
fourteenth century, when it was built by that predatory 
knight of fortune Sir Edward Dalyngrigge. “ It is the 
most perfect and splendid extant example of its style ” and, 
further, “ it is the first castle built in the Perpendicular 
style, on the very threshold of the Perpendicular epoch.” 

Such is the gift Lord Curzon made to the nation, and 
It is its history that he has recorded. 

Amongst many current errors in the history of Bodiam 
Castle, one is elfectually exploded — that the castle was 
never occupied. Originally only a surmise, based upon 
no evidence worthy of the name, this idea had almost 
crystallised into fact. However, abundant evidence has 


(by comparison with contemporaries) “ a highly desirable 
residence ” ; and as such it was occupied for nearly three 
hundred years. 

Lord Curzon tells us of the building of the castle, of 
Lewknors, Dalyngrigges, Wardeaux and all who were 
connected with the place ; of the ‘‘ slighting ” or dis- 
mantling of the fortress by the Parliamentarians ; of its 
purchase in 1829 by iVIr. Thomas Fuller of Brightling, 
to save it from absolute destruction ; of its later purchase 
and repair by Lord Ashccmbe, then Mr. George Cubitt, 
and finally how he himself acquired, explored and 
repaired it, preparatory to handing it over to the nation. 
The speculations which resulted in the discovery, in the 
bed of the moat, of the cills of the original trestle 
bridges arc excellent instances of archsological deduc- 
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been gathered proving that the castle was occupied by 
its owners and by tenants for manv generations, even 
far into the seventeenth century. It would have been 
surprising had the conclusion been otherwise. The 
building was convenient — almost luxurious — for its 
times. Every room had a fireplace and a chimney — 
the external treatment of the chimneys is most interesting. 
There were no less than 14 garderobes, or mural latrine 
shoots, which discharged a foot from the bottom of the 
moat. The S.W. tower contained a well, fed by springs. 
There was even a hot air flue from the Bower fireplace 
to warm the room above. A domestic chapel was, of 
course, included, while more than ordinary protection 
was afforded by the situation and by the building itself. 
Though the dampness of the position, scanty window 
areas and inadequate heating make the castle appear to 
modern eyes gloomy, chill and comfortless, it was actually 


tion. The principles and methods adopted in clearing 
away injurious vegetation, repairing foundations and 
the chariness in inserting new work as restoration are 
worthy of study. 

The book’s faults are almost entirely due to the author’s 
death having prevented personal correction of the proofs. 
Had he been able to do so, such blemishes could never 
have occurred as : — 

Page 16. Carent for carens. 

,, 58. Lancettee for dancettee. 

Engraved for engrailed. 

,, 60. Hall oriel, for a window flush with outer 

wall. 

,, 61. Richard for Robert Knollys. 

138. The use of the expressicn“ banqueting hall ”is open 
to serious objection. The mediaeval hall was the nucleus 
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of the home, originally the only apartment, and it was the 
common room of the whole household, where its occu- 
pants ate and played and slept. It was not constructed 
or intended for any special purpose and the term “ ban- 
queting ” is misleading. It is doubtful whether the term 
“ banqueting hall ” is of any great antiquity, certainly it 
was not current in mediaeval times. It is rather a term 
of modem romanticists. 

140. The plate opposite this page, identified as the 
“ Kitchen,” is actually the Servants’ or Retainers’ Kitchen. 

We are grateful to Lord Curzon for giving us Bodiam ; 
we are doubly grateful to him that he did not give effect 
to the intention that he once had of restoring the interior 


as a residence. To have done this would have been a 
grievous error. It would have been equivalent to tamper- 
ing with a beautiful and ancient document. Such restora- 
tion could never have been satisfactory, though it might 
have made the ignorant gape and strive to emulate the 
feat by spoiling other old buildings. The new work would 
certainly have overpowered the old, destroying much 
of its interest, for who can now look upon Bodiam Castle, 
standing grim, gaunt and massive, girt about by its 
broad moat, just as it appeared 500 years ago and not 
feel moved in realisation that it is the real thing, which 
stands there entirely unspoiled by the conjectural touch 
of busy restorers. 


The Preservation of Rural England* 

BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD 


The necessity for taking action in the preservation of 
Rural England is every day becoming both more 
obvious and more urgent. 

In a recent letter to The Times, the President, 
Mr. Guy Dawber, has directed public attention to the 
irreparable damage that is being done. More recently 
he has called together the presidents of societies and 
representatives of local authorities with a view to 
finding a remedy. Professor .Abercrombie’s work is 
an important contribution to the deliberations of this 
body. 

All the causes that have been instrumental in 
bringing about this deplorable effervescence of urban 
C-Kistence are not easily ascertainable or generally 
understood. On close examination they are found to 
be as deep-seated and as fundamental as the roots of 
the social system from which they emerge. 

Obviously, the dynamic force “ transport ” is the 
direct cause, but, as Professor Abercrombie suggests, 
the static forces “ urban development ” and “ rural 
change ” are really the more important. 

It is necessary, before prescribing a remedy , to diagnose 
the present condition and to be quite clear as to what 
is really happening. Professor Abercrombie’s expres- 
sion “ ribbon development ” is a dramatic one, but 
in point of fact the analogy is not a good one. De- 
velopments are not taking place all along our main roads 
as the expression would suggest. What he describes 
as “ radiation ” development is alone what is really 
happening. His “ ribbon ” development is, in truth, 
ordinary “ radiation ” development in exaggerated and 
extended form. It is most important to realise this, 
and an examination of any of our main roads will prove 
the truth of this assertion. The road from London to 
Birmingham reveals miles and miles of open country 

*Th€ Preservation of Rural England. The Control of 
Development by the means of Rural Planning. By Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie. (The University Press of Liverpool, 
1926.) 


betw'een the outskirts of towns like St. Albans and 
Dunstable, as also do the following roads, all of which 
have been recently traversed with a view to finding out 
what transport is doing : — The Leicester-Nottingham 
road, the Manchester-Blackpool Road, the Chester- 
field-Manchester Road, the London-Canterbury, 
London-Basingstoke, and London-Brighton Roads ; 
also the South Coast roads from Dover to Bournemouth. 
An examination of these main roads reveals singularly 
little development between towns, the most insidious 
features being the roads themselves and the petrol 
stations which, like signal boxes, are rapidly being 
fixed at regular intervals, whether in town or country, 
along all main roads. 

In reality, and fortunately, the country is not as yet 
being spoiled, nor are the great majority of our country 
villages. The real trouble is the uncontrolled sporadic 
spread of our towns, in particular, the larger towns, 
but not entirely, for the same destructive agencies are 
at work wherever industry and so-called modern pro- 
gress go hand-in-hand. 

As Professor Abercrombie suggests, the remedies 
are many, but it would be well to emphasise the follow- 
ing:— 

(1) A more enlightened administration of the Town 
Planning Act ; 

(2) A clearer perception of what we mean by rural 
industries and village development and reconstruction. 

(3) Land nationalisation in its application to the 
acquisition of scenery and rural areas of peculiar 
character and charm. 

Much more can be done with the Town Planning 
Act, given a feeling for good architecture in its 
administration. Up to the present town planners 
have been concentrating their energies on deciding such 
vexed questions as : the number per acre, the use of 
the area, and the depth of the building line — all very 
useful and important matters for consideration. But, 
after all, how little these things count with the 
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cultured traveller or even the man in the street if 
the buildings exhibit ugly, vulgar, and deplorable 
architecture. 

The President takes the correct view of the situation. 
Good village planning, good town planning, and sterili- 
sation of land may do much to alleviate the situation, 
but without drastic control of the architecture of the 
fa9ades of the cottages and utilitarian buildings that 
align our main roads control of these dynamic and static 
forces will count as nothing. 

What do we see just outside every progressive 
town ? Buildings erected of highly artificial and cheap 
materials, experiments by amateurs, houses erected by 
speculative builders, who are too old to appreciate 
anything but the worst that disfigured our towns 
before the war; and, last and perhaps not least, the 
architecture of the self-st3ded practical people who, 
blind to all esthetic feeling, love high ceilings, plate- 
glass, bricks that will not discolour, and see nothing 
in the house but labour-saving appliances, endurance 
and sanitation. 

There should be far more control in regard to the 
architecture of street facades. The local authorities, as 
at present constituted, are not qualified to undertake 
this, but, as Professor Abercrombie points out, Ruislip, 
Northwood, Birmingham, Bath, and Oxford have each 
of them set up machinery more or less adequate for 
dealing with this increasingly important aspect of 
town planning. 

As regards the setting up of rural industries and the 
practice of village planning, here we are on dangerous 
ground ; we are touching a drastic change in our rural 
social sj'stem. The sugar beet factory or the creamery, 
to say nothing of the more extraneous engineering 
shed, has no counterpart in the rural village of the 
eighteenth century. Instead of crafts and home in- 
dustries we now have factories. The proper place for 
these, if they are to be admitted into the st’stem, is surely 
in well-chosen and restricted areas. They must not 
be allowed to encroach on our priceless peasant system. 
This must be so if we are to preserve Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village^ Borrow’s gipsy retreats, or the 
village so graphically described b\' Sir Walter Scott in 
The Heart of Midlothian when Jeanie Deans travels 
from Edinburgh to London. 

The factory system and mass production has no 
place in agricultural England. Encouragement should 
be given to the smallholder, rather than to agricultural 
syndicates employing a hundred hands, if the old 
method of landowner and tenant farmer is to 
end. Taking the country over, it is not the 
Ministry’s Rural Housing Schemes that have done 
damage to our villages. These are in the main well- 
designed and schemed as groups apart from old 
villages. The rural cottages of Mr. Skipper, of 
Norwich, are an excellent example of what many of 


our architects can do, as are the cottages for small- 
holders that have been built by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Professor Abercrombie’s study of the subject is 
invaluable as giving a brief account of the many 
organisations and authorities engaged in one way or 
another in preventing injury to, and in developing 
rural England. Presumably it is presented as a survey 
of the situation, and as such it is admirable. It yet 
remains to find the remedy. 

MODERN PLASTERWORK CONSTRUCTION ; 
Casting and Fixing ; Eibrous, Solid, and Reinforced. 
By George P. Bankart, Author of “ The Art of the 
Plasterer, etc., and G. Edicard Bankart. 

.All architects who take an interest in the craftsmanship 
side of their profession are familiar with Mr. Bankart’s 
work both as a practical plasterer and a writer on his 
special craft. 

The book under consideration — a folio of excellent 
diagrams drawn mainly by Air. G. Edward Bankart— 
deals with plasterwork as an item in the construction of the 
building. The subjects chosen, however, which include 
drawings of domes, columns, ceilings of various shapes, 
cornices, wall panelling and so forth, are all interesting, 
and, as the author says : Although the matter of 

‘ design ’ and details takes second place in these plates, 
which are intended to illustrate construction only, we 
have considered it advisable to give examples of good 
design rather than otherwise. The principle of con- 
struction remains the same in either case. ’ 

The clear, well-drawn plates are fully described in the 
notes at the beginning of the volume, and much useful 
information is given as to sizes and arrangement of 
battens, and the method of dealing with canvas backings, 
which should be helpful to anyone setting out plaster 
details. 

The work refers almost entirely to cast fibrous plaster. 
Perhaps one of these days Air. Bankart will give us a 
little treatise on wet plaster and its finishings. For 
those of us who do not like the hard mechanical finish 
of ordinary modern plasterwork there is a good deal to 
be learnt in this respect. 

In his previous book, The Art of the Plasterer, Air. 
Bankart dealt with the decorative development of plaster 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and produced 
an admirable record of much of the work in this country. 

These two books on plasterwork cover a great part of 
the field, but Air. Bankart is apparently already at work 
on a third book on the subject, for he says at the end of 
his preface : “ Plaster work design, which is a matter 
of personal expression and degree of ‘ taste,’ is being 
dealt with in another series of one hundred working 
drawings which have been prepared by us and which 
are now in the press.” 

We shall look forward with interest to the production 
of this third volume, in which we shall hope to get the 
designs of the craftsman himself unfettered by irksome 
restrictions. 


Arthur Bartlett [F.]. 
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Waterloo Bridge 


The R.I.B.A., in conjunction with the various 
Societies w hich are represented on the Waterloo Bridge 
Conference, is still actively opposing the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge, and members mav be interested in 
reading the letter printed below, which was sent from 
the Conference to the Prime ^Minister in January last in 
order to show the grounds upon which Parliament 
might properly take action. In view of the discussion 
of the L.C.C. Money Bill which took place recently in 
the House of Commons, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, on its own account, reprinted 
this letter and the report which was sent by the Con- 
ference to the County Council in June 1925 and for- 
warded copies to all members of the House. A second 
letter was addressed to the Prime Minister on i June. 
COPY OF FIRST LETTER TO THE PRIME 
MIXLSTER 

15 Jaiiuaiy 1926 

Sir, — I beg to approach you about the preservation of 
Waterloo Bridge as chairman of a Conference of the follow- 
ing societies and individuals concerned in the main- 
tenance of this historic monument : — 

I'he Royal .Academy of .Arts. 

The Royal Institute of British .Architects, 

The .Society for the Protecticn of .Ancient Buildings. 
The Town Planning Institute, 

The .Architecture Club 

and a group of 17 Civil Engineers. 

In February 1925 a deputation urging the preserva- 
tion of the bridge waited on the London County Council 
and was invited to submit considered arguments to show 
that the course advocated was feasible. Further enquiry 
was accordingly held, and a memorial was prepared 
setting out the lesthetic value of the bridge, its historic 
associations and its harmonious relations with the archi- 
tecture of .Somerset House. The technical problems of 
conservation were investig.tted with the greatest care. 
Engineers of acknowledged e.vperience and well versed 
in all the most modern methods of practice satisfied them- 
selves that the bridge, in spite of subsidence seriously 
aggravated by the grouting operations earned out by tbe 
L.C.C.. could be preserved at a moderate cost and with 
the minimum danger to life and limb. In the opinion of 
my Conference our claim that the bridge could be main- 
tained was fully established. We showed, moreover, that 
the alternative of a new si.x-line bridge was extravagant 
in cost and likely to enhance rather than diminish the 
congestion of traffic, especially if, as forecast, the 
bridge is to carry a double line of tramways. 

On 15 December 1925 the subject was discussed bv 
the London County Council and our recommendation to 
^review the situation was defeated by a substantial majority. 
The matter is one of such national importance that we 
feel justified in appealing to His Majesty’s Government. 
We should not suggest Government intervention on a 
matter solely affecting Alunicipal affairs, but this is a case 
where national credit is concerned, and where interests 
of the Government and taxpayer are directly involved. 


(n) The State is interested alike as owner of Somerset 
House and as guardian of the Duchy of Lancaster property. 
The injury to Somerset House cannot tail to be grave, 
as the dignit>' of its famous fafade to the Thames — not 
merely respected but enhanced by Rennie’s masterpiece — 
will be grievously impaired by a modern structure twice 
the breadth of Waterloo Bridge. In order to protect 
Somerset House the Treasury has always retained rights 
over the adjacent embankment, and no encroachment 
can be made without the assent of the Government. 

(h) .Again the amenity of the two frontages in Welling- 
ton Street and the cont enience of those engaged in these 
buildings must be prejudiced by the increased congestion 
which must met itably occur in this street if a wider bridge 
is built. In its original scheme the I,.C.C. proposed to 
carry traffic below the Strand by subway, thus linking 
the bridge with .Aldwych. Without some such relief the 
addition of three lines of traffic to the three lines already 
carried by the bridge must produce congestion of traffic 
at the bridge head, and the condition of the Strand will 
not only be serious in itself but will react to the detriment 
of transport for a considerable distance in all directions. 

The L.C.C. resolution of 24 E'ebruary 1925 laid down 
that the subway should be an integral part of the road 
improvement. X'o reference was made on 15 December 
to this subway, doubtless for good reasons connected 
with levels and gradients which would not permit the 
pas.sage of omnibuses, double-deck trams or other 
vehicles requiring ample headroom. This raises a fresh 
aspect of the question, and as it appears inevitable that 
so far from diminishing congestion the scheme will now 
increase it, the case against widening Waterloo Bridge is 
emphasised, 

(f) Traffic congestion involves waste of time and money. 
Not only is this new bridge needless, but it will be 
expensive compared with the cost of strengthening the 
present structure. No proof ha.s hitherto been adduced 
to show that traffic crossing the bridge requires twice the 
space now available. So heavy an outlay i.s contemplated 
on a new bridge where it is not required that on the one 
hand increased demands will be made upon the Road 
Fund, together with further claims for Government con- 
tributions in lieu of rates, while, on the other hand, 
bridge building in districts where the demand is insistent 
and generally admitted will be suspended for want of 
funds. The destruction of Waterloo Bridge must there- 
fore postpone far more urgent improvements elsewhere, 
without advantage to London traffic or finance. 

((/) The L.C.C. differs from Municipal authorities 
generally in that it is not a traffic authority. This 
responsibility is vested in the Ministry of Transport (with 
its I'raffic .Advisory Committee) and in the Aletropolitan 
Police. Traffic considerations of such magnitude are 
involved, and the ultimate effects of destroying AVaterloo 
Bridge will be so far-reaching that we urge the necessity 
of immediate enquiry by the Government into the whole 
question of the London communications with special 
relation to Thames bridges. The L.C.C. not being the 
authority for roads, traffic, police, or waterway, and not 
having control over the city bridges, is not in a position to 
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review the situation in a comprehensive manner. The 
crucial matter in our opinion is the necessity to save 
Waterloo Bridge, to avoid fresh congestion, and to devote 
available funds to pressing needs in other parts of London. 

( ( ) It is common knowledge that the First Com- 
missioner of Works was prepared to conduct an enquiry 
into the stability of the bridge. Having asked for further 
investigations, my Conference was officially invited by the 
L.C.C. to indicate a suitable tribunal, and we suggested 
that the First Commissioner, as a IMinister of the Crown 
and uncommitted on either side of the controversy, would 
be eminently fitted to establish a tribunal at once impar- 
tial and authoritative. To this proposal we received no 
reply. Xor indeed were our arguments, whether 
technical or based on the histone aspect of the case, 
rebutted. We feel t.hat the country is being deprived of a 
precious, indeed of a unique and irreplaceable asset. The 
importance of Waterloo Bridge itself would fully justify 
the intervention of H.M. Office of Works as London is 
lamentably poor in monuments of world-wide fame. 
There are perhaps six or seven which can rank with the 
acknowledged masterpieces of Europe, and London is 
rapidly losing the artistic associations of its great historic 
past. Of Roman London, probably the second largest 
town north of the . 41 ps, nothing remains. Fine buildings, 
such as Xewgate, have had to be destroyed ; the Bank of 
England is in process of conversion ; City churches are 
threatened, and the removal of Waterloo Bridge will 
impoverish our country as a whole. Informed foreign 
opinion has expressed its chagrin in no uncertain terms, 
and you are doubtless aware that the Press throughout 
the country, with negligible exceptions, has earnestly 
advocated reconsideration. 

We presume that the Office of Works does not consider 
this a case in which its intervention by means of a Preserva- 
tion Order, under the Ancient Monuments -A.ct, could be 
properly invoked : and on the assumption that the 
Department has considered the case in all its bearings we 
do not feel entitled to press the point. We beg leave, 
however, to urge that apart from scheduling the bridge 
the responsibility of H.M. Ministers cannot be disre- 
garded, for direct public interests are closely concerned, 
while the general interest and credit of the nation are 
likewise at stake. We cannot afford to incur the charge of 
ignorance and vandalism brought against those who make 
no effort to pre.serve the surviving achievements of our 
national character and distinction. 

On behalf of my Conference I submit that the Govern- 
ment should withhold consent to the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge until further enquiry has been held. 

Should you desire further elucidation of our views, 
members of my Conference will, of course, wait upon 
you, and at a later stage we may express a hope that no 
objection will be taken to the publication of this letter. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(.Signed) Arthur Kfex, 
Chairman of the Conference of Societies 
urging the Preservation of Waterloo Bridge. 

The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, P.C., M.P., 

Prime Minister, 

10 Downing Street, S.W. 


COPY OF SECOXD LETTER TO THE 
PRIME -MIXISTER. 

I June 1926. 

.Sir, — On 15 January I had the honour to submit 
an appeal prepared bv various societies, assisted by a 
number of Civil Engineers, asking the Government to 
intervene for the preservation of Waterloo Bridge, and 
at the same time to conduct an immediate enquiry 
into the whole question of London communications, 
with snecial relation to the Thames bridges. 

While we regret that the House of Commons has 
recently passed the IMoney Bill authorising the re- 
moval of Waterloo Bridge, we note that Colonel Ashley 
has announced that he is “ reviewing the question 
of the London bridges as a whole.” The grant 
towards the St. Paul’s Bridge indicated some time 
ago by the Ministry of Transport is accordingly 
in abeyance. 

Four months of \ aluable time have elapsed since we 
made our suggestion, and the situation has become 
more difficult during the interval. It is stated that 
the river-bed at Waterloo Bridge is undergoing modifi- 
cations, and that the scour is increasing, possibly 
owing to unforeseen causes arising from the temporary 
constructions. Traffic over the new steel bridge is 
only permitted at a foot’s pace. It is generally known 
that Westminster Bridge requires dose and constant 
observation. 

The whole question of London bridges is being 
allowed to drift. The matter becomes more urgent 
every day ; apart from the historical and testhetic 
importance of Waterloo Bridge, we wish to emphasise 
certain aspects of the general traffic question. The 
proposal to erect a new bridge at St. Paul’s, the 
southern end of which is only 270 yards distant from 
.Southwark Bridge (now remarkable for the paucity 
of its traffic), is unlikely to improve transport facilities 
and in any case gives rise to deep anxiety amongst 
those in charge of the Cathedral fabric. The bridge 
in question would be erected bv the Citv of London, 
within their own area, and paid for mainly by their 
own funds. It has never been suggested that if 
a single authoritv were responsible for London 
bridges as a whole, such a site could conceivably be 
selected. 

Aleanwhile the suggested destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge raises serious traffic problems. Between three 
and four years were required for the removal of 
Vauxhall Bridge. At Waterloo tidal forces are more 
powerful, the curve of the river is more pronounced, 
and the complication of the adjacent steel bridge en- 
hances the difficulties of demolition and replacement. 
The very existence of this new bridge will intensifv 
the navigation problem while the old bridge is being 
centred for removal. Had the London Countv 
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Council accepted our scheme when approached by 
my Conference in February 1925, much of the neces- 
sary strengthening of the old structure would to-day 
be completed. 

One must therefore contemplate a long period for 
demolition, during which the space within the arches 
will be blocked by their timber supports, followed by 
three or perhaps four years needed for reconstruction. 
Throughout this period traffic will be diverted to the 
metal bridge, which with its narrow width, its speed 
limit, and awkward approaches, will be inadequate 
even for its temporary purpose. Westminster Bridge 
cannot carry much more diverted traffic. Lambeth 
Bridge is remote and cannot be completed for several 
years — and London is therefore threatened by a traffic 
congestion which will react upon the whole commer- 
cial life of the capital. 

It appears to my Conference that through prolonged 
delav, and injudicious treatment of Waterloo Bridge, 
the gravity of the situation is daily increasing. No 
effort is being made to protect the foundations of 
Waterloo Bridge from scour pending removal, a course 
of action which is imperative whether demolition or 
preservation be determined. 

My Conference feels justified in approaching you 
at a moment when your time is greatly occupied, owing 
to the large and far-reaching issues involved. A super- 
fluous bridge is projected at St, Paul’s, a valuable 
bridge is to be sacrificed at Waterloo, and at the same 
time no Steps have been taken to deal with the Charing 
Cross Bridge which is vital to the development of a 
very large area of South London. On behalf of my 
Conference I beg leave to ask that we may be allowed 
to amplify, before the new enquiry, the views broadly 
outlined in this letter. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Arthur Keen 

Chairman of the Conference of the 
following Societies urging the Pre- 
servation of Waterloo Bridge ; — 
The Royal Academy of Arts, 

The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 

The Town Planning Institute, 
The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, 

The Architecture Club, 

The London Society, and a 
Group of Civil Engineers. 

The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P., 

Prime Minister, 

10 Downing Street, S W. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

A memorial to the Prime Minister earnestly pressing 
upon him “ the need for further inquiry into the whole 
problem of London traffic and bridges before the fate of 
Waterloo Bridge is finally determined,” was prepared in 
connection with the conference of societies interested in 
the preserv'ation of Waterloo Bridge and delivered at 
to Downing Street. It contained the signatures of 
several hundreds of men (including the President of the 
R.I.B.A. and the President of the Royal Academy) of 
distinction in every branch of life. 

Further signatures will be received by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, V.P., at No. 9 Conduit Street, W. 

A further plea for the preservation of the bridge was 
formulated in a letter to The Tunes on 7 June by nine 
French architects who have been visiting this country in 
connection with the meetings of the Franco-British L'nion 
of Architects which have been held at Canterbury. The 
signatories were : — IVIessieurs A. Berard, Armand Bruel, 
M. Chrenen-Lalanne, A. Defrasse, A. Legrcs, Georges 
Lisch, A. Louvet, J. Remaury and C. Schneider. 

The Conference of Societies urging the preservation 
of Waterloo Bridge desire to suggest to all architects 
that they would best help the efforts which are still 
being made to save Waterloo Bridge as it stands by 
refraining from publishing letters or drawings con- 
taining ideas or suggestions for improvements and 
alterations to the existing structure. 

THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB AT LAXSDOWNE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. H. Gordon Sclfndge gave an At Homo at Lans- 
downe Hou'ie on 8 June to the Architecture Club, of 
which he is a member. The company, whic’n numbered 
200, was received in the Library by Air. Selfridge 
and his daughter, Princess Wiasemsky, and the function 
proved to be one of the most successful and enjoyable 
gatherings m the Club’s history. Air. Selfridge, having 
kindly arranged that all the principal apartments should 
be open, his guests were able to see not only the mag- 
nificent collection of pictures, statuan.', illuminated 
manuscripts and other art treasures which the house 
contains, but also to obtain a very good impression of 
the architectural merits of this notable example of Robert 
Adam’s domestic work. There were varying opinions 
about the examples of Adam decoration to be seen, 
some preferring the painted decoration of which the 
drawing-room is an example, while others inclined to 
the plain plaster-work of the great dining-room. There 
was unanimity, howeser, about the excellent proportions 
of the rooms, which, despite their size, led some of the 
guests to believe that they were smaller than they had 
supposed. It was difficult to realise that the great 
dining-room can seat 100 people comfortably or that a 
dance for 800 can be given in the Sculpture Gallery 
forming the Ball-room., where, by the way, some of the 
company were able to indulge in dancing during part of 
the evening. As an example of a town mansion, suitable 
for entertaining on a large scale, Lansdowne House has the 
great virtue of not seeming too vast for the homelier atmos- 
phere of the ordinary domestic regime. J. H. E. D. 
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Reviews 

MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE. By William 

Harvey. {The “ Little Things that Matter ” Series : 

Vol.II). 80, London igzs, ^s. [The ArchitecturalPress.] 

• 

Mr. Harvey’s small volume has a value greater than its 
bulk would suggest ; it is itself, in fact, one of the “ Little 
Things that Matter,” if one may jest with the happily 
chosen title of the series of which it forms the second 
volume. The first chapter indicates his method of 
treatment. He deals with the hackneyed subject of a 
site for a dwelling-house, but adds much to the ordinary 
maxims found in building-construction manuals by draw- 
ing from his own experience. Thus he shows how the 
builder’s haphazard method of utilising the precious 
“ top -spit ” and garden mould for raising the level of a 
site, instead of heaping it up “ for use where directed,” 
though it may save a little labour and money during 
building, later drives the gardener to despair when he 
finds that “ infertile subsoil ” and brickbats form his new 
flow'er-beds. Then Mr. Harvey says some very sensible 
things about brick steps and garden paths, most of them 
common knowledge to an architect who has been in 
practice for a few years, but apt to be overlooked by a 
tyro trained to design in the grand manner. Then he 
takes us for a short tour round ” the usual offices ” of an 
isolated country house, discussing the respective advan- 
tages of earth-closets, septic tanks, cesspools (with or 
without an “ accidental ” hole at the bottom), and so on, 
offering sound advice as to the position that these neces- 
sary but often unpleasant contrivances should occupy in 
relation to the prevailing wind. His third chapter opens 
with a passage which is surely written from the heart : 
“ Until the practice of housewifery is itself established 
upon a firmer and more scientific basis there can never 
be any generally accepted standard of fitness in the 
planning of a dwelling house in respect to the accessibility 
of its household stores. Personal taste and judgment, 
even personal whim, enter into housekeeping, and though 
the housewife is thoroughly efficient in the management of 
certain existing premises, lack of technical training, or of 
imagination or ability to understand a drawing prepared 
in accordance with the rules of orthographic projection, 
may come between her and the arrangement of plan best 
adapted to her needs when the opportunity presents itself 
of building a house to suit her own requirements. 

“ A spirit of make-believe in social matters may also 
intervene and induce the client to disguise from the 
architect the real nature of the proposed methods of 
household management.” 

The woman architect, now being produced in vast 
quantities from our colleges and schools of sound learning, 
will doubtless ponder over this solemn indictment. Mr. 
Harvey’s hints on “ labour-saving devices ” confirm our 
opinion that much of the chatter on this topic is inspired 
by interested parties who have some impossible “ gadget ” 
to sell, and emphasise the regrettable facts that the best 
planned house inevitably entails a good deal of labour and 
that many labour-saving devices, such as lavatorj’-basins 
in bedrooms, involve considerable initial outlay. 

The remaining chapters — “ Ventilation without 


Draughts ” ; “ Keeping out the Weather ” ; “ Leaky 
Windows and Doors ” ; “ Reinforcement in General 
Practice ” — maintain the same common-sense standard. 
The book is well written, enlivened with touches of 
humour, and admirably illustrated by drawings achieving 
their aim with a notable economy of line. In collecting 
these miscellaneous essays within one cover, Mr. Harvey 
makes no attempt to produce another text-book on build- 
ing construction, but rather to supplement such a volume 
with practical hints that more ambitious writers too often 
take for granted. IMany a practising architect who Jias 
fallen into some of the pitfalls against which Mr. Harvey 
here warns him would have welcomed this little book in 
his early years, and architectural students with their eyes 
on the top of the ladder may be reminded that many a 
promising career has been ruined by disregard of these 
numerous and disconcerting “ Little Things that Matter.” 

In one thing, the choice of a title, Mr. Harvey has 
perhaps made a slip. “ Building Practice ” is a term 
commonly used to denote the system of economic rules 
adopted by a builder in the commercial conduct of his 
business, and as such is a recognised subject of instruction 
in schools of building. It is hardly applicable to a 
slender volume of essays on disconnected aspects of 
modern construction. 

Martin S. Briggs [F.]. 

THE WEST END OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 

By E. .Berresford Chancellor. 40. Lond. 1926. 

£2. 2s. [The Architectural Press^ 

j\Ir. Chancellor is a pleasant cicerone ; his guidance 
avoids the formal ; his book is, as he tells us, a gossip upon 
old streets, and buildings that are in many instances no 
longer with us. Although he naturally deplores the loss 
of many landmarks, he accepts the changes or ” improve- 
ments,” as inevitable. 

“ Improvements ” is an official term that may almost, 
at first sight, deserve the lie direct, but the transfoimations 
which have taken place were doubtless demanded. Still, 
schemes praiseworthy in their conception may ask for 
much forgiveness in the matter of their execution. The 
Charing Cross Road can only be accepted by virtue of its 
old book shops. Yet what an inhospitable spot it offers 
them in contrast to their ancient home in Holj"well Street, 
with Wych Street lying behind it, winding its way from 
Clement Danes into Drury Lane. Here were many old 
houses of Tudor time with gabled fronts and floors over- 
hanging the pavement — a tvyie almost extinct. Yet 
Holj-well Street and Wych Street had to go, and Clare 
Market too. And with them, although Mr. Chancellor 
spares us the information, went five theatres, the Olympic, 
Globe, Opera Comique, the old Gaiety and the Strand, all 
to make room for Kingsway and its “ Island Site.” 
Theatre-land removed itself to the new Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and the face of the Strand has worn a chastened 
appearance ever since. 

Such atmospheric changes are as disquieting to the old 
Londoner as the local transformations. Yet, instinctively 
pedestrian as he probably is, he is but partially affected 
by these changes, for much that he has cherished remains 
to him. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Soho Square and Leicester 
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Square are the strategic points between Holborn Bars 
and the west, and the ways that run through them give 
him command of what is still the most varied and interest- 
ing part of London west of the City. Lincoln's Inn, 
Great Queen Street and Long Acre form, too, a direct 
route happily impassable to buses. 

His steps may take him through many curious ways 
like Foubert s Place, Rupert Court, Walker’s Court with 
its adjacent fruit market, or Goodwin's Court, to name 
four of the illustrations, and these have changed but little 
with time, Foubert s Place leads into that curious 
neighbourhood that lies east of Regent Street, which 
always seems to possess a singular detachment. Carnaby 
Street, West Street and Brewer Street (which might be 
a provincial High Street) with Broad Street, Soho, are 
presided over by those twin campaniles of the St. James 
Electric Power Station, which present so unique a picture 
behind Golden Square when viewed from the Regent 
Palace Hotel. 

There are some spots which, as the author points out, 
will always be associated with old residents, such as Bolt 
Court with Dr. Johnson, and Charles Lamb with the 
Temple, to which might be added Great Russell Street, 
where he lived in touch with his beloved play-houses, 
and where Mary, as he whimsically informs us, could 
watch the prisoners being taken to Bow Street. Rey- 
nolds’s kindly spectacled face greets you in Leicester 
Square, where too, if you are lucky, you may catch a 
glimpse of sweet Angelica Kaufmann. 

In Whitcombe Street, leading down the hill, stands that 
grim bit of brickwork, with its entrance flanked by iron 
bollards, of which R.L.S. made such sinister use in 
The Dynamiters. There are sights, too, in more formal 
setting. That of the Foundling Hospital as it groups 
itself at the end of Lamb's Conduit Street, the east end of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, looking up Church Street, or the 
portico of the Haymarket Theatre closing the vista 
across St. James's Square from St. James's Street, a 
quarter of a mile off. 

If this notice has kept to the by-ways rather than the 
high-ways, it has been in recognition of an affection that 
iMr. Chancellor does not conceal for London dressed in 
sober habit. Yet he can do her full justice when decked 
for display. Her streets, buildings and monuments that 
have their origin in the Augustan Age of the Regent, are 
described and illustrated by Boys, Shepherd, and other 
contemporary artists, whose handling of such subjects 
has never been excelled. 

C. J. Tait [F.J. 

SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS AND OTHERS. By Jasper Salwey, 
A.R.I.B.A. 80. Lowd., 1926. [B.T. Batsford.] 7s. 6d. 

This new book by Mr. Jasper Salwey follows closely 
upon his other recent and more comprehensive work on 
draughtsmanship in lead pencil. Between the two the 
author draws the distinction that, whereas the larger book 
is meant to cover the full scope of pencil as a drawing 
medium, the smaller volume now issued is concerned only 
with sketching ; drawings rapidly done and limited to 
the recording of essentials as distinguished from laboured 


and more highly finished pictures. The subject is 
approached by iMr. Salwey essentially from the archi- 
tect’s standpoint, and is, indeed practicaliy confined to 
the drawing of buildings. The equipment necessary, 
the search for and choice of subject, the process to be 
employed for the production of useful and attractive repre- 
sentations of buildings and their features, are set out for 
the guidance of the draughtsman, but the earlier stages of 
training are assumed to be past — for no attempt is made to 
cover the groundwork found, for example, in such works 
as those of J. B. Harding, that, m their painstaking 
basic principles and technical excellence, are still of real 
value. 

The methods that Mr. Salwey advocates have all the 
force to be derived from a large number of his own 
admirable illustrative drawings, of which Nos. 8, 17, 22, 
32, and 37 may be particularly noted. Some fine examples 
by Eden Nesfield, A. E. Newcombs, Kenneth Conant, 
Clark Hutton, Harold Falkner, Frank L. Emanuel, and 
others, are used to show various qualities m drawing to 
which attention is directed. In our opinion Nos. 50 and 
52, by the two last named artists, ccme as near to perfec- 
tion in style as could be wished for. The author’s aim is 
the representation of facts in building in an attractive form, 
and he does not fail to teach the constructive basis of the 
art — its three dimensional aspect — and its dependence 
on right expression in material being clearly indicated in 
the medium chosen. No reference is made, in this 
volume, to the importance of figure drawing as an aid to 
the architect — to the necessity for study of decorative 
ornament, in detail, if its more general effects in relation 
to buildings are to be suitably rendered — or to principles 
of composition, the lack of an adequate understanding of 
which so often causes an otherwise excellent sketch to fail. 
The claims of a reserved application of colour washes — 
or chalk — to pencil sketches might also have been 
considered, in view of their effectiveness and value in 
reducing labour. For there seems no adequate reason 
for a too rigid adhesion to one medium. 

Nor is the great value of sketching as a stimulus of imagin- 
ation in design referred to — a side of an architect’s work 
the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. The 
light inventive suggestions for buildings, as well as records 
of those e.xisting, by such men as Bramante, Peruzzi and 
Bernini, are among the most interesting and delightful 
things to be found in the libraries and museums of Europe. 
In their more extravagant expression they lead to the 
phantasies of Piranesi, da Bibiena, Panini, Mauro Tesi 
and others — and the phantasy is, in its character, essenti- 
ally a sketch. But Mr. Salwey would doubtless contend — 
with a reason that could not be fairly disputed — that these 
omissions are outside the scope of what professes to be 
only a modest work of guidance to the outdoor draughts- 
man. To the latter, at least, this sound and useful guide 
to drawing in lead pencil can be confidently recom- 
mended. And if, as we hope, another edition is one day 
called for, its author may find it not impossible, perhaps, 
to so e.xpand its scope as to embrace more comprehen- 
sively the implications of its title, and thereby enhance 
the value of what is, for its size and price, an admirable 
treatment of a subject of much importance to architects. 

F. R. Hiorns [F.]. 
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NEW CHAPTERS IX GREEK ART. By Percy Gard- 
ner, D.Litt., F.B.A. So. [Clarendon Press\. 1926. 

Though this bock barely mennens architecture frtm 
start to finish, all things Greek are cf interest to the 
architect, and it is w.tfi a delighted curiosity that we 
follow Professor Gardner's pleasant guiding about the more 
recently explored alleys of Greek art. We cannot resist 
his reasoning, and we hail a statue at Oxford as one of 
the very few authentic works of Pheidias, and as a real 
portrait of the famed Aspasia. It will perhaps be a sur- 
prise, too, to many architects to find Professor Gardner so 
definitely saying that, little as we know of Pheidias, we 
know that the Parthenon sculptures are not his ; that thev 
are probably by many different hands — hands, too. of 
skilled masons rather than of sculptors of cult images like 
Pheidias. It is to the sculptors, not the sculptor, of the 
pediments of the Parthenon that payments are recorded in 
an inscription which probably dates from after Pheidias’ 
imprisonment. 

Professor Gardner is particularly illuminating on the 
symbolic figures used to represent Greek cities, and their 
multitudinous successors in Roman days. Wickhoff's 
claims for the originality of Roman art are soundly 
trounced : all the best pieces of work of Roman date are 
found to be by artists of Hellenistic culture. West or East 
— even the naturalistic carving of the -Lra Pacis is paral- 
leled by the pastoral poetry of Theocritus. 

The last Essay is on the scenery of the Greek stage and 
is full of interest, vivid in comparisons with Shakespearian 
settings. He describes the actor, masked, almost motion- 
less in his high buskins ; his height increased by pyramids 
of hair ; his bulk and impressiveness by long trailing 
garments ; the stage — first a low wooden stage (for he will 
not allow the theory that there was none) — gradually made 
higher and more solid : the background, first a painted 
palace front, later petrified into the stone proscenium of 
the Roman theatres — a change of scene merely indicated 
by prism-shaped periacti, with different symbols on their 
different faces — a goat to show a mountain, a dolphin and 
two wavy lines to represent the sea. Sometimes decora- 
tions were put on the doors to differentiate one play from 
another : but this is the limit cf change. Happenings in 
a different place are shown simply enough : a small plat- 
form on wheels is trundled on to the stage, carrying gods 
or corpses. Shakespeare’s " wall ” and " moonshine 
are elaborate distractions compared with the simple 
accompaniments of that superb drama which rolled itself 
out hour after hour in the hillside theatres of the Greeks. 

H. C. Hughes [ A .]. 

ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 

Shepherd and JeUicoe. [Ernest Benn.Ltd.] fo.Lond , 1925. 

Writing on gardens has, like sketching in Venice, been 
done so well already that further effort in that direction 
must, if it is to justify itself, be either better or different. 
This book, being possibly better than, and certainly dif- 
ferent from, its predecessors, establishes itself as the last 
word to be said on a popular subject. It has the two 
notable merits of comprehensiveness and accuracy, no 
region having been left unexplored or data accepted at 
second hand, so that one may be fairly' certain that the 
examples shown and discussed are the principal gardens 
of Italy and are like this. The book is an authentic contri- 
bution to knowledge. As its subject dictates, the illustra- 
tions form its essence, and these, consisting of rendered 


plans and sections supplemented by line bird’s-eyes and 
by photographs, are n quality and arrangement admir- 
able. The fine text, in the mam descriptive, touches each 
garden in turn in its imaginative flight. I. M. C. 

The Library 

N OTES BY IMeMBERS OF THE LlTER.\Tl RF Co.MMITTEE OX 

Recen’t Acquisitions. 

[These Xotes are published icitlwut prtjudice to a further and 
mure detidkd tritinsm j 

ROMAXE.SQUE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. By 
Currado Ricci. With 350 illustrations. 47 Lord , 1925. 
40s. [ir Heinen.iinn. Ltd J 

There ha\e been many books written and illustrated upon 
Romanesque Architecture, but this is the first which has given 
me a clear distinction between this particular style and Byzan- 
tine art of the same period — in fact, nothing m any of the illus- 
trations can be properly called Byzantine. 

The letterpress is generously filled with plans and sections ; 
these are peculiarly western as compared with those illustrated 
in Ell ily Christian Art, by O. ^ 1 . Dalton. The press itself is 
more historical than architectural, but it decisively shows a 
clear demarcation between the two styles. 

Going over the illustrations it will be seen how original, 
decoratively complete and suitable are the details to each 
complete mass. ^Iuch of the sculpture is absolutely charming 
without that archaic quaintness which is generally associated 
with this period of decoration. 

The brickwork is consistentlv plain except in a few instances 
where it is patterned, but not moulded, and is a foil to the 
marble string course.', arcades, porches, doorways, etc. 

In the latter, economy of material is always studied, for 
generally surface ornament in separate planes is the rule, not 
deeply cut away cornices and coves ; it is wonderful how these 
separate surfaces can be pieced together to make such beautiful 
objects as the Canopy to the main .Altar of St. Nicola at Bari, 
the main porta! of .SS. Nicolo e Cataldo at Lecee, and the 
facade of the Cathedral of Pisa. .A. E. H. 

CHOIX DE GR.ANDES COMPOSITIONS EXECUTEES. 
By G. Grumurt. DeiiMc/ne Edition fo. Paris, 1925. 
i8s [.J Vincent et Cit ] 

In these democratic days one studies this fine volume with a 
sigh no more grand compositions, it seems, are possible for 
us : autocratic government and unlimited means are necessary 
for their production. 

.And yet autocracy had not always a free hand, the plans of 
the .Acropolis, the Roman Forum and even of Versailles show 
the limitations imposed by the sites and bv existing roads and 
buildings, and are the more valuable for our studv on that 
account. 

The baths of Caracalla, that ideal classic plan, and the 
Escurial alone are instances of uncontrolled opportunitv, unless 
we include Piranesi’s plan of the Campus Martius, which is m 
the mam pure fantasy. 

This print, beautifully reproduced, purports to represent 
a fragment of the famous marble plan of ancient Rome and is 
dedicated to Robert Adam. Piranesi in its composition had as 
guides only- the scanty ruins visible in his dav and the refer- 
ences in the ancient texts, and the result has never been sur- 
passed as an exercise in ideal planning. 

The Escurial is perhaps the finest example of a Renaissance 
plan existing, and the absence of a scale to this plate is unfortu- 
nate — the sombre and magnificent building is an excellent 
indication of the character of Philip II. I's creator, just as 
Versailles is of that of Louis XIV. It would be too much to 
expect any Frenchman to look to England for examples of 
planning on the grand scale, but surely Hampton Court or 
Blenheim are at least as worthy of inclusion in such a work as 
Potsdam. q g g 
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SICILIA. By Karl Gruber. 4°. Augsburg. 1934. 14s. 

[£)r. Benno Fiber & Co., Buch-und Kunstverlag. G.B.H. 

Augsberg.] 

A series of very beautiful photographs. The book contains 
many new photographs of important sites, shows architecture 
related to its proper setting and gives an impressive panorama 
of the natural and architectural beauties of Sicily. 

H. C. B. 

HAMBLjRGER STAATSBAUTEN. By Fritz Schumacher, 
Vol.2. 4° . Berlin. 1921. £i los. \Der Zirkcl-Architektur- 
Verlag, G.M.B.H.] 

This is a book on modern German architecture, and is very 
fully illustrated from examples chosen with quite exceptional 
discrimination and taste. The brickwork is excellent, and of 
the interiors it can be said that they are fresh without eccentri- 
city. Schools of .Architecture should find this a useful addition 
to their libraries. B. O. 

L’ARCHITETTURA DEL QUATTROCENTO. A. 
Venturi. Parte seconda. la i^Milan. 1924. £1. \lJlrico 
Floepli. Milan. 1 

This is the 8th volume of the author’s monumental Storia 
delV Arte Italiana is and illustrated with 744 photographs of 
buildings of this most interesting transitional period. Two 
preliminary chapters are devoted to the Gothic tradition in the 
south and north, and the others to the architecture of the 
Early Renaissance in Emilia, Venetia and Lombardy respec- 
tively. The book is provided with efficient indices. 

LES ANCIENS CHATEAUX DE FRANCE. L'lle-de- 
France. Seme serie, par H. Soulange-Bodin. fo. Paris. 

1925. jCi- 

LES VIEUX HOTELS DE PARIS. Le Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main. Tome VI. i(simesirie. J. Vacquier. fo. Paris. 1924. 
£i 8r. 

LE STYLE EMPIRE, SERIES i , 2, parj. Vacquier. Serie 3 par 
Paul Marmottan. fo. Paris. 1920-25. £3. [Paris. F. 
Contet, 9 Rue de Bagnetix.] 

These three books are produced with the thoroughness and 
luxury we are accustomed to expect from French publishers. 
The two first have already been noticed in the Journ.al and 
do not call for further comment, but attention may be called 
to the Chateau de Suisnes, an example of an older building 
remodelled in the eighteenth century', which will be new to 
most of us — the plan in particular is most remarkable 

Le Style Empire is sui generis, but the examples given will 
suggest motifs which may well be useful in present-dav London. 

, C. E. S. 

CHOIX DE CINQUA-NTE DESSINS DE MICHEL- 
ANGELO. 4°. Paris. 1923. £i li. [Braun et Cie. 
Paris-Dornach-Netv York-Londonl\ 

This can certainly be taken as an authoritative discourse 
on the decorations of the Sistine Chapel, especially with regard 
to those by Michael .Angelo. 

A very beautiful selection of the principal subjects is illus- 
trated. including a good general view showing the Last Judg- 
ment and seveial of his marvellously characterful heads, a little 
over half full size. A. E. H. 

KUNSTLER U.ND WERKSTALL DER SPAGOTHIC. 
By Hans Huth. 

This is, for those who can read German, a very interesting 
book, for It deals with the position of the craftsmen and the 
Guilds in the late Aliddle Ages. 

The pen studies of and for triptyches and reredoses are 
interesting, for they show the care taken in composition and the 
balance of parts in preference to a multitude of repeating 
details . 

The figures introduced are always integral parts of the 
designs, as can be understood by referring to plate 23, where 
the draperies continue the flow of the traceries. A. E. H. 


ACADEMY .ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. Vol. 57. 1926. 

This is a useful little book of reproductions of contemporary 
work, and will be interesting for future reference if and when 
the present transition stage has evolved into a new style in 
architecture. 

The title is misleading, since about four-fifths of the work is 
not “ Academy' Architecture ” ; a more truly descriptive title 
would be ; “ .An Architectural Review, including some 

Academy Architecture ” ; or, to reverse the title and sub-tide. 
This does not, however, detract from the interest of the book 
to those who are not deceived by the title. J. E. Y. 


THE SH.AKESPE.\RE MEMORI.AL THEATRE. 

Since the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon 
was burnt down on the 6th March, an appeal for funds 
for the building of a new Alemorial Theatre at Stratford 
has heen made in a letter published in the press, signed 
by the Prime Vlinister, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
O.xford, and Air. Thomas Hardy'. 

The following have consented to act as an advisory 
council to the Governors of the Alemorial Theatre : Sir 
Charles Holmes, Director of the National Gallery ; Mr. 
Guy Dawber, P.R.I.B..A. ; Air. Reginald AIcKenna ; Sir 
James Barrie, and Air. H. Granville Barker. 

Since the inauguration of the fund, donations have been 
sent from all parts of the world, but the amount sub- 
scribed since the fire — £22,000 — seems, in view of the 
universal importance of the memorial, a w'holly inadequate 
response, even in so short a time, and not representative 
of the sum ultimately to be dedicated to the building of the 
theatre. 

Donations should be paid in to the account of the 
Shakespeare Alemorial Theatre, Alidland Bank, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 


BODI.AM C.ASTLE. 

.A portfolio of drawings of Bodiam Castle, Sussex, has 
been presented to the library by Harold Sands, Esq., 
F.S.A. The plates it contains — which are of double 
elephant size — are founded principally on measured 
drawings made by the late J. Tarvenor Perry in 1864 and 
now in the museum library at South Kensington. The 
originals consist of plans, sections and elevations drawn 
to the scale of 8 feet to the inch, a great number of details 
of doorways, windows, mouldings, etc., draw'n to a 
larger scale, and a perspective. In the collection presented 
to the library the perspective has been redrawn entirely, 
many of the plates have been rearranged in order to 
secure greater clarity, and a dratving of the south-east 
tower has been added. It is hoped by the donor that 
the unrestricted use of these plates thus secured by the 
Institute will be of value to students and others. 


Alessrs. Batsford announce the forthcoming publication 
of a new quarterly Alagazine, entitled Old Masters' 
Drawings, to be edited by K. T. Parker, assisted by an 
executive comprising Air. Campbell Dodgson, Mr. A. 
Paul Oppe, Air. Arthur AI. Hind and Mr. A. G. B. Russell, 
and a Consultative Committee, including the names of 
many distinguished foreign art authorities. The annual 
subscription will be a guinea. 
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Discussion on the Annual Report 

93ND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 3 MAY 1926. 

MR. ARTHUR KEEN (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [E.] : I shall bear in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, the kindly-meant suggestion that 
I may be as brief as possible iit my remarks. I think 
this is the 32nd year that I have discussed the Institute’s 
Annual Report, and I wish the meeting to remember that 
the opinions I shall express to-night are those engendered 
in mid- Victorian days and they may not be appreciated 
by some of the younger men. I remember the men and 
their works of those times, amongst others Sydney Smirke, 
Sir James Pennethorne, Sir George Gilbert Scott, C. R. 
Cockerell, Philip Hardwicke, William Burges, and George 
Edmund Street. 

I have made a general resume of the Report, and I have 
arrived at the conclusion that we are far too much in 
the way of procrastination, and far too much in the 
way of dilettantism. In my opinion, we could dispense 
with three-fourths of the committees, not only of the 
standing committees, but of all the committees, committees 
who now sit year after year, many of them dispensing 
what they consider — and rightly consider from their 
points of view — ^matters for the benefit of the Royal 
Institute, but there is not sufficient action. 

With regard to the obituary, I am sorry to find that we 
have lost our past-President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, a man 
whom many of us knew, who was full of humour, good 
nature and generosity. In addition, we have lost 8 
honorary members, 23 Fellows, 15 retired members, and 
16 Licentiates. Assessors have been nominated by the 
President on 14 occasions, and 32 have been appointed 
to the position of arbitrators. I have gone through the 
various attendances of the committees and I have no 
doubt there are good reasons why members appointed 
to committees are unable to attend their meetings ; some 
are only ex-officio members. The result is that if 
you look through the attendances on the various com- 
mittees you will see many which are known in cricket 
parlance as “.duck’s eggs.’’ 

On page 360 we see we have 156 additional Fellows, 
71 .\ssociates, 246 Licentiates. The Report of the Board 
of Education shows that an enormous amount of work has 
been done. Whether it gives practical education to the 
coming architect, I do not know, but I think you will 
agree that the members who attended and contributed to 
that work deserve our warmest thanks. One important 
Report is that of the Art Standing Committee. It says : 
“ With reference to the treatment of old buildings, the 
Committee are receiving the assistance of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings in the work of 
revision.” What assistance they will get from that 
Society I do not know ; I think, very little, but that is only 
my opinion. I should like this Institute to consider what 
the Office of Works is doing with reference to our abbeys 
and churches ; and as to the alleged destructive effects 
of ivy, I have spent hours in trying to discover in what 
way ivy is injurious to walls, and I have arrived at the 
conclusion that not only is it not injurious, but that the 


tearing away of the ivy by the Office of Works does con- 
siderably more harm than allowing the ivy to grow. 
With regard to St. Paul’s Cathedral, last year I made the 
following observations ; you will find them on page 431 of 
last year’s Journal : “ I am sure that every one will agree 
with me that the Times newspaper is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on its magnificent efforts by which St. Paul’s 
Dean and Chapter have obtained a quarter of a million 
of money. I have been trying for three years past to find 
out what is the matter with St. Paul’s. I have visited it 
from top to bottom several times, and I have asked 
to be told where to put my hand on a particular part where 
there is a defect. I say, and I challenge contradiction, 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral to-day is as safe, structurally, as 
it was when Sir Christopher Wren left it.” Since then, by 
the courtesy of the Reparation Board, I was afforded at the 
latter part of 1925 an opportunity of being shown over the 
building by Mr. Mervyn Macarmey (the architect to the 
Dean and Chapter), and most courteously he and his 
assistants not only took me over the Cathedral from crypt 
to dome, but answered all the questions which I had 
specifically written down with reference to my views on 
the structure. The result of that visit, and others I had 
made, I embodied in two brochures, one dated 9 January 
1926, the other dated 27 January 1926 ; and I forwarded 
a copy of each of those brochures to the Times, to the Dean, 
to Canon Alexander, and to Mr. Macartney. I concluded 
with these words : “ I can only now reiterate my opinion 
that a great blunder has been committed, and the courage- 
ous and fair way to meet that would be to admit that the 
work required to be done is not so serious as was at first 
anticipated ; that, therefore, the remainder of the fund 
should be expended in the thorough cleaning down and 
making good of the whole of the interior and parts of the 
exterior stone work, including the sculpture, and that the 
unsatisfactory mosaics in the cupola should be substituted 
by bright and beautiful mosaic work ; that all the scaffold- 
ing and hoardings should be cleared away, and that the 
whole Cathedral should be opened for Thanksgiving 
Service on Easter Day, 4 April 1926.” If you will take the 
trouble to go from the crypt to the dome and look at the 
Cathedral stone bystone, and watch thesquirting of cement 
grout, you will arrive at a ver\' different opinion from 
that which you appear to have to-night. With reference 
to the House of Commons stone work, I must refer again 
to the Office of Works ; and allow me to say this : I do 
not know a single architect of the Office of Works, so it is 
not a personal matter. The stone work is going to decay, 
and I wrote to the Secretary of this Institute with reference 
to a statement made by Sir Frank Baines before the House 
of Commons on 2 December 1925, which runs as follows : 
“ Whether it is essential that we should reproduce it ” — 
that is, the decoration in the building — “ in exact replica 
in every case ; would not we be a little harsh in regard to 
certain details ? ” In view of the fact that the House of 
Commons will not spend a farthing on anything except 
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their own views, I thought Sir Frank Baines might ha\e 
the idea of giving us cast iron crockets and pinnacles. I 
wrote to the Secretary of the Institute, and this is the 
reply I got from Mr. Mac.Mister, dated 31 iMarch 1926 : 
“ Nothing will be done in connection with the reproduction 
of the decoration of the Houses of Parliament by His 
^Majesty’s Office of Works until the advice of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission has been obtained.” That is, so 
far, satisfactory. I now feel certain that we shall not see 
cast iron crockets. On page 373 there is a reference to 
the Library. I should like to know whether or not any- 
thing has been done with the view of protecting our books 
from the risk of fire. So far as I can judge, nothing what- 
ever has been done, but perhaps we may be told to-night. 
.\ny loss would now be greater because of the excellent 
additions which have been made to the Library. The 
Report is rather satisfactory : “ Readers in the reference 
library 7,664,” and although it is 431 less than last year, 
vou will agree with me that seven thousand is a very 
substantial number of readers in the reference library. 
Loan of books 6,930, 2,321 more than last year. I think 
vou will agree with me that the existence of the Library 
of the R.I.B.A. is fully justified and that it is doing ex- 
cellent work. On page 364 is the question of re-housing 
the Royal Institute in suitable premises that is “ engaging 
the attention of a strong committee.” Whether that 
strength is physical or mental I do not know ; nor why 
” strong ” should have been inserted in reference to this 
committee and to no other. Then we come to finance, 
on page 383, and the report of the honorary auditors. I 
was an honorary auditor myself years ago, and I got into 
trouble with the then Council, a very different Council 
from the present one. I think this Report is a very good 
and excellent one. and it is the result of real work. To- 
night we are presented with a deficit of ^691, and in 
the Report the honorary auditors have very properly told 
you how the deficit arises. The total expenditure in 

1925 was £25,277, and the estimated expenditure for 

1926 is £30,113,30 excess of £4,836, but we shall now 
have all the new subscriptions coming in from the amalga- 
mation with the Society of Architects. Look at page 
388. Last year they spent £t,ooo on the premises ; 
this will have to be accounted for. They have spent 
£500 more on conferences and general meetings, and 
they have got to explain that. They have spent £600 
more on examinations and prizes, and £1,500 more on 
contributions to allied societies. But look, a little 
lower down, at the savings ! The savings are as much 
as £600 on non-recurring sums. We shall perhaps be 
told what those non-recurring sums are. 

I come to a very pleasant part of my duty. First I 
must deal with the President and the Honorary Secretary. 
In Mr. Guy Dawber’s first year we have had a very 
pleasant time and have formed an excellent idea of him, 
and I think at the end of the year we shall consider 
him as being one of our most successful Presidents, and I 
am sure we shall be satisfied with the work of Mr. 
Stanley Hall. 

And that is the end of my sermon. I am very glad you 
have listened so attentively to it. It is a big document to 
get through. I believe that when we get into working 
order, in two or three years, the Royal Institute will attain 


that dignity and that position in the world which it richly 
deserves. 

Mr. Woodward then referred tc the length of service of 
the senior members of the staff and said many kind things 
about the Secretary and its various members. 

Mr. H.P. BLRKE DOWNING fF.] : Before deal ng, 
as Vice-Chairman of the Art Committee, With one or 
two matters arising out of the Report of that Committee, 
I should like to express the hearty congratulations of 
myself and of all my fellow members on that committee, 
in which I am sure the whole meeting will sincerely 
join, to our Chairman, Mr. Walter Tapper, on his election 
as an Associate of the Royal Academy. Architecture 
could not have a more fitting representative in that 
distinguished body. 

Tnere are, I th nk, few questions for me to answer on 
behalf of the Art Committee. The Report speaks for 
itself of the rather important activities this vear of the 
committee during the months to which it relates ; it onL 
deals with about half a year. I think members will be 
glad to know that the Art Committee had much to do 
with the successful E.xhibitions, the Garden Exhibition 
and others, which hav^e been held in the Institute galleries 
this year, .-^n important p'ece of work is the revision of 
the paper of instructions in relation to the Conservation 
of .\ncient Monuments, about which Mr. Woodward 
seemed to feel some trepidation ; but since the Report 
has been issued, the committee has prepared a revised 
draft, and has c'nfer.ed thereon with the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, The d’-aft which we 
have now practically adopted differs ccnsiderabiy from 
that of the Sacieiy, but it has the support, I think, as to 
the principles and merhods which it lays down, of the 
Society, who.'e good work we are glad to reccgnise. 

The only other subject of which I would make menlirn 
in Mr. Woodward’s speech was his reference to the Houses 
of Parliament. But I understood him to say that was in 
the safe hands of the Fine .\rt Commission. 

With regard to St. Paul’s, I think that we can feel 
per. Yet cjnfidence in knowing that we have on that 
Cimmittee Sir Aston Webb, ^Ir. Macartney and Mr. 
Stanley Peach, and in their hands I think we can safely 
leave St. Paul's. 

Air. r. R, AIILBL RN [F.] ; I would like to sav a word 
about Mr. Woodward ’s address. He refers to the .Abbeys 
of Yorkshire, and I should not like it to go out that this 
Institute is not appreciative of the work which the ( Iffice 
of Works is doing to the Abbeys of Yorkshire, particularlv 
AVhitby .Abbey and Bylands .Abbey, both of which I 
visited lately. The work of restoration there is something 
more than pulling down ivy from old walls. Thev are not 
restoring, they are upholding. It should not go out that 
we as an Institute are not honouring the work they are 
doing to these old buildings in A’orkshire and in Scotland. 

I have listened to .Mr. Woodward’s reniarks with the 
greatest interest, but I think the Institute should appre- 
ciate more fully the work of its various committees ; they 
are not to be lightly dismissed. I am verv near being one 
of his “ duck eggs ” in the matter of attendance this year ; 
but I have put in a good deal of time with the Practice 
Committee, and I do not know anvbody who can know 
more of the hidden work of that committee than I do> 
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particularly the work of the sub-committees, whose names 
do not come before the Institute. We cannot speak too 
highly of the work of the sub-committees and the standing 
committees. 

Mr. HORACE CUBITT [A.] : This meeting gives us 
an opportunity of surveying the position of the Institute, 
and I should like to mention certain facts in connection 
with the Institute which, I am afraid, we cannot say are 
satisfactory. We are apt to think because we have 
recently amalgamated with the Society and that our mem- 
bership is nearly 6,000, that all is well. In my opinion, this 
inclusion of a large number of fresh members into the 
Institute will not do us any good unless in the future we 
get a large proportion of the coming architects into our 
membership. I do not know, and as far as I can make 
out, no committee report tells me, how many men 
the Institute must recruit annually in order to keep its 
membership at its present figure of 6,000. If any of the 
officers or any committee can tell us that, we shall be 
glad to hear it. Possibly the matter has been gone into. 
On page 370 in the Report of the Board of Education I 
see that the total number of Associates who have obtained 
membership this year is 116, and that is the normal 
system of recruiting for the Institute. It seems to me 
obvious that an annual recruitment of 116 Associates is 
totally insufficient to keep our membership up to its pre- 
sent figure of 6,000. I know Air. Woodward has just said 
that we have too many committees. In looking through 
the list, it appears to me there is no committee whatever to 
deal with the question of the membership of the Institute. 
You have other committees doing work of more or less 
importance ; you have a Registration Committee, which 
some of us think will plough the sands for the next thirty 
years. It may be thought that the committee that deals 
with membership is the Board of Education. So it does, 
but one can conceive that the Board of Education, in its 
zeal for education, may adversely affect recruitment to the 
Institute, namely, by setting the standard higher than it 
should be. It might be worth while for the Council to 
consider whether they should not have another committee 
— call it, if they like, the Alembership Committee — to deal 
regularly, year by year, with the question of membership. 
This Committee would be able to keep its finger on the 
progress of the Institute, and it maybe that it would act 
as a useful counterbalance to the zeal, which we all wel- 
come, of the Board of Education in raising the standard 
of education and entrance to the Institute. We all desire 
a high standard of education for architects, but I suggest 
that that high standard is no good to architecture as a 
profession if half the architects entering the profession do 
not attain it. The policy of the Institute, twenty years 
ago, was to set a high standard and to keep people out 
who did not attain that standard. During the last twenty 
years there have been three instances in which the Insti- 
tute has departed from that : letting Fellows in direct, and 
letting in Licentiates on two separate occasions. This 
has, in effect, stultified the old policy of the Institute. If 
we are going to have a select body of architects, with a 
body of unselected men outside, let us realise it, and then 
we can keep our examinations as they are ; but if we are 
trying to get everyone in, we should realise that unless we 
get a big recruitment every year of Associates, we are 
not doing what we think we are doing. It would be worth 


while — and I put it as a suggestion to the Council — to 
appoint a separate committee to watch o\er and deal 
with this subject. 

Air. GILBEE SCOTT [E.] : With regard to what Air. 
Horace Cubitt has just said in reference to the progress of 
the Institute, I was glad to hear there did not appear to be 
a large number of likely candidates coming forward, for 
the profession is enormously overstocked at present. We 
all appreciate the work which is being done by the Archi- 
tectural Association and the various schools of architecture 
throughout the country, who are concerned in turning out 
good students, but what becomes of them in the future is 
not their business, and apparently they do not ccncein 
them-elves about it. It stands to their credit to keep 
their schools full. I strongly advise keeping up the 
standard. It seems that the only way to prevent the 
profession from becoming considerably overstocked, as it 
is at present, is to do our best to press forward registration . 
and then onlv let in those who are reallv competent. 

Air. H. C. BRADSHAW [A.] : In the absence cf the 
Chairman, may I explain that the Board of Architectural 
Education have recently set up a Board of Aloderators 
whose duty it is to watch the standard of the Institute 
examinatiens and to compare the number of candidates 
who pass at each examination with the number noimally 
admitted? That is the special duty of the Aloderators, 
and in doing it they confer with the Examiners. The 
Institute are well aware of the danger to which Air. Cubitt 
has referred, and their Beard of Architectural Education 
have taken steps to see that the matter shall not be 
overlooked. 

Air. PERCY L. AIARKS [L.] ; I think there is one 
point which might be made clear in reference to Air. 
Woodward's remarks. He said if members present had had 
the opportunity which he had had of viewing St . Paul’s from 
crypt to roof they would have seen that money had been 
wastefully expended in the so-called reparations. I had 
the opportunity which he said it was so desirable we 
should have. I was a member of the St. Paul’s Watch 
during the War, and we were able to see over the Cathedral 
from crypt to dome, and we could appreciate the vast 
extent of the damage which had accrued, necessitating the 
immediate application of repairs in order to prevent what 
might have been disaster in the not too distant future. I 
suppose the fact is that so much had been done in the 
matter of repairs that Air. Woodward, on being shown 
over, was not able to see the need so strongly. 

Alajor H.ARRA B.ARNES [E.] : I should like to say a 
word, not so much about finance, because Air. Woodward 
has assured us that in that respect all is well, but upon the 
very important point which has been raised by Air. Cubitt. 
If we were to put what our desire is almost into a phrase, it 
would be that when men talk about the profession of 
architecture and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
they should be talking about one and the same thing ; and 
that is not the position to-day. We have got some six 
thousand practising architects inside the Institute. What 
the number of men who are practising architecture is in 
the countrv', I do not know ; I think probably there are 
some figures in the possession of the Institute which would 
throw light on that point, as also on the other point which 
Air. Cubitt raised as to the number we should require 
to recruit annually in order to keep our present figure. 
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six thousand, up to strength. There is no doubt that, as 
times change and other things change, so the general policy 
of the Institute has changed, and it can be said, without 
anj" hesitation whatever, that the policy of the Institute is 
not now to maintain a select elected ‘few, with the great 
bulk of practising architects outside, but, through one 
means and another, to bring at some time — and the sooner 
the better — the whole number of architects practising the 
profession within its membership. We are trying to do 
that in two ways, and anybody who looks at the structure 
of the Institute as it is shaping itself will see that there are 
developing what I hope to see more prominently shown as 
time passes, two great sides ; one represented by the Board 
of Education, whose work is set out at large in this 
voluminous Report, and the importance of whose work 
cannot be too highly estimated, and the work which is 
beginning to be done by the Registration Committee, 
which some of us hope will develop into a Board of 
Registration, charged by the Legislature of this country 
with the admission of men into the architectural profession. 
That is a very great policy, and one does not need to 
extend it outside the compass of these Isles to realise how 
great it is, though the policy of the Institute embraces even 
more than Great Britain, and beyond our Allied Societies 
we have the great Colonial Associations of Architects who 
are linked up with us. This policy does involve us in a 
very great task, in a task which, like all great tasks, is beset 
with some perils, and I think it is clear that the work to 
which the Board of Architectural Education is addressing 
itself is a task not without some peril to the Institute. 
What that Board is doing you know. It is composed of 
men who are not members of this Institute, of men who 
are engaged in the teaching of architecture in the great 
Universities, as well as men who are practising architecture 
as members of the Institute. I have sometimes felt that 
there is the danger that men getting their degrees in the 
Universities may come to think that those degrees are 
sufficient in themselves, and that it is not necessary to add 
the membership of this Institute. I think the Board of 
Architectural Education will have to watch that peril, and 
see that they do not give any countenance to a belief of that 
kind. I hope, in some way, they will ensure that students 
of architecture who receive the support of the Institute in 
the various schools affiliated to the Universities of this 
country are made to feel that their task is not completed 
by acquiring a degree in the University in which they are 
studying, that their work is not consummated until they 
have arrived at full membership of this Institute. On the 
other hand, the Registration Committee is at work, and 
while to our task has been given a generous length of time 
by Mr. Cubitt — thirty years — I think neither Mr. Butler 
nor I have that expectation of life, and we hope to see our 
task completed within that period. Yet he and I and Mr. 
Scott, and others doing this work, realise that we are on 
a big thing. The Bill itself is in the hands of the Parlia- 
mentary Draftsmen, and before long it will be presented 
to the Institute for consideration. But the Bill is only the 
beginning. We know that the practice of architecture has 
got such boundary lines that we are in contact — and it may 
be in conflict — with other societies who are interested in 
constructional work : the Surveyors’ Institution, the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and others ; and we have to 


find some means of bringing them into agreement with 
ourselves and our purpose. I am not without hope that 
we shall be able to do something in that direction, and 
when we have achieved that we shall have gone a long way 
in the direction we are looking, to get into a position which 
will enable us to put a convincing case to Parliament that 
registration is desirable . But, outside the work we may do 
with other institutions, I think we have a great work to 
do inside our own ranks, and inside the area which is 
entirely ours to cover. I mean, we have to complete the 
task of setting up Allied Societies throughout the country. 
At present we have a powerful system of Allied Societies 
covering nearly the whole of Great Britain, but not the 
whole, for we are leaving out a very important part of the 
whole. London is not included in any Allied Society, and 
there are a number of what are called the Home Counties 
with no Allied Society, such as Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Essex. That is going to be a very great weakness to us 
in proceeding with a scheme for registration, for this 
reason : An Allied Society is a double source of strength 
to the Institute. First of all, it is a source of strength 
in that it brings the provincial members of the Institute 
into close touch with the headquarters here in London. 
I am not sure it is the most important source of strength ; 
I am not sure an even greater one is not this : that the 
Allied Society is the means by which the Institute is 
enabled to make a liaison between those practising archi- 
tects who are members of the Institute and those practising 
architects who are not members of the Institute. In all 
the provincial Allied Societies you have a great number of 
men — their number is growing less, and I hope it will 
become still less — who are not yet members of the Insti- 
tute. Those non-members, when we come to press our 
registration scheme, are much less likely to oppose us and 
more likely to give us support than are non-members of 
the Institute who are not even members of an Allied 
Society. We shall be able to carry registration in the pro- 
vinces much more easily because we have our Allied 
Societies containing non-members of the Institute, than 
we shall be able to carry it in London and the immediate 
counties around London where there are no Allied 
Societies. Therefore I take the opportunity afforded by 
this general meeting to place on record that one of the steps 
we shall have to take, arising out of the registration policy, 
will ba to explore the possibilities of complete organisation 
of the whole of this country on the basis of the Allied 
Societies. I feel sure that on the one hand the Board of 
Architectural Education is able to convince the public of 
this country that we, in the Institute here, are concerned 
with architecture as architecture, and are endeavouring to 
establish and maintain the great tradition of architecture 
in this country, irrespective of the interests of practising 
architects. I am sure that if the Board are able to do that 
on the one hand, and that if we on the other side, who are 
working at this registration business together with the 
Allied Societies, are able to complete the organisation of 
Allied Societies throughout the country and so get into 
closer touch with the non-members of the Institute, if 
these two sides of the Institute’s work are pushed forward 
in a wise and statesmanlike way, we need have no fear 
what will be the future of the Institute, and we may 
look forward in the future to a greater accession of 
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strength even than has taken place during these last 
years. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.] : May I say a word 
on one or two points which may have some practical 
bearing? Major Barnes referred to the Dominions. We 
are to have, later on, an Exhibition of Dominion and 
Colonial work here, and I would remind you that two 
years ago Australia asked for an Exhibition of English 
work in Australia. I hope that request will not be for- 
gotten, because Australian architects would very much 
enjoy seeing some of the modern and old work in England. 
May I add a word of congratulation to the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education on the work they are doing ? Whether 
they are doing it rightly or wrongly in fostering so much 
school work or helping too many men to come into the 
Institute, I cannot say, but I understand the}' are doing one 
thing which will be much appreciated in the Dominions, 
that is, making an attempt to extend our prizes and scholar- 
ships to the Dominions, so that men, in their schools, or 
in places where they have no schools, may compete for the 
historic prizes that we give here. We are developing a 
^Maintenance Scholarship scheme in this country. We 
are giving about six scholarships this year, and I should 
like to make a suggestion to the Council and the Board of 
Architectural Education that they should do what they 
can to extend to the Dominions the facilities for these 
scholarships. 

There is another point. We have many committees, 
and they are doing most important work, but they are 
disturbing the work of the Library to a large extent. I 
suppose it means we want new premises ; but if we could 
do anything to enable the work of the Library to be carried 
on with less disturbance, it would be a great thing, and 
would prevent the quality of the work being interfered 
with. 

I do not see any reference in the Report to the Journ.^l, 
but it is my opinion, and the opinion of many outside 
the Institute, that it is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, of the architectural journals of the 
world. I think that in future reports we might have some 
reference to it. In it some extraordinarily valuable 
papers have appeared from year to year. A year or two 
ago a member of the Institute wrote when I was Chairman 
of the Literature Standing Committee suggesting that 
special papers might be reprinted from time to time. We 
considered it. I think it is such an important suggestion, 
and might be of such great value to the members, that 
the matter might well receive further consideration. 

Mr. J. E. FRANCK [F.] : I should like to emphasise 
one point in the Science Standing Committee’s Report, 
and that is that in the Library is a list, or an information 
bureau, which has been supplied by the Department of 
Scientific Building Research. In that bureau is a short 
digest of all the work that has been carried out on any 
architectural problem in every civilised country in the 
world, and if you go there and look it up and you want 
further information on any matter, you have only to note 
the number placed against that short s}'nopsis and send it 
to Dr. Stradling, and you can have a full report of every- 
thing that has been done in the matter of research work on 
that problem, ranging from the destructive work of beetles 
or ants to the results of earthquakes. 


There is another point, which I would bring to Mr. 
Woodward’s notice, while thanking him for his excellent 
letter to The Times on the Houses of Parliament. He 
speaks of cast-iron crockets. I understand the Office of 
Works are going to do almost as bad a thing, and that is 
replace much of the stonework with Forest of Dean stone. 

The CHAIRMAN : I shall not review everything 
which has been said on the Report, but there are one or 
two observations I would like to make. 

I was very glad Mr. Burke Downing made reference to 
iMr. Walter Tapper, who has been Chairman of the Art 
Standing Committee for some time. I will not say I was 
expecting he would be admitted to the Academy, but 
when he was elected to it I was able to write to him and 
tell him, honestly and sincerely, that, thinking about the 
matter, I could think of nobody to whom such an honour 
as admission to the Academy might more properly come 
than to himself ; and I congratulate him most cordially on 
the honour which has been accorded to him. 

Mr. Milburn made some reference to the Yorkshire 
Abbeys. I have had my share in passing criticism on the 
Office of Works when I thought they were going beyond 
reason, but as regards what they have done in looking after 
our ancient abbeys, I have nothing but praise for them. 
I had the opportunity, last year, of seei'ng the work done 
at Whitby Abbey, and I could only admire extremely the 
valuable, careful and capable work which was being done 
there, and I have seen the same thing in some of the 
abbeys in Scotland and in other places in England, and I 
am satisfied that these ancient buildings are in good hands 
in being entrusted to his Majesty’s Office of Works. 

Mr. Cubitt made some useful remarks about the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of the numbers of the Institute. 
In that connection it must not be forgotten that while we 
have only about 6,000 members of the Institute, we are in 
touch with very many more who are not actually our 
members, but they are members of the Allied Societies, 
and through our Allied Societies we are in intimate touch, 
Mr. MacAlister tells me, with approximately 3,000 more. 
Alany of them are in the Dominions. But in one way and 
another we are in active touch with many architects 
beyond those who are our members. The question of 
maintaining the numbers is one which is engaging the 
attention of the Board of Architectural Education. 

I was extremely interested in what Mr. Franck told us 
about the Index which is kept on the subject of most 
matters of scientific research, and the ease with which 
people can get information on the subjects by applying at 
th“ Library. The same thing might be applied in other 
directions besides scientific matters, on which infor- 
mation might be of the greatest value to members. 

The matters Alajor Corlette called attention to are well 
worthy of attention : an Australian Exhibition, if it can be 
brought about, and maintenance scholarships. We are 
getting these latter going, and they should be very valuable 
to students. 

I have only to put to you now the resolution. 

Carried. 

A tote of thanks was then passed to the honorary 
auditors, Mr. A. Harold Goslett and Mr. F. J. Toop, 
who were reappointed to serve in the same offire for the 
ensuing year. 
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REGULATIONS FOR STEEL-FRAAIED BUILD- 
INGS 

The Council have directed that the following report of 
the London Building Acts Committee of the R.I.B.A. be 
published in the Journal for the information of members : 

Report by the London Building Acts Committee of 

THE Royal Institute of British Architects with 

RESPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION IN LONDON OF BUILD- 
INGS WITH A Skeleton Framework of Iron and 

Steel. 

The use of this new form of construction was first regu- 
larised by provisions in the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, iQog. 

These provisions are amendments of the main Building 
Act of London known as the London Building Act 1894. 

They may apply to any alteration or addition to an old 
building as well as to new buildings. 

The application of the Act is entirely permissive. An 
architect is not compelled to adopt these provisions. He 
mav still construct his buildings in accordance with the 
pror isions of the 1894 Act. 

This latter Act controls comparatively little of the inter- 
nal construction of buildings. The principal control is in 
respect of external and party walls. The rules for these pro- 
vide for the construction of solid brick or stone walls with 
a diminishing section and footings, with the object that the 
walls shall be self-supporting. This Act also does not 
prevent an architect using, if he desires, stanchions, 
columns, girders, etc., to assist in carrying loads. 

The igog Act, on the other hand, provides for a skeleton 
framework which must extend to every part of a building, 
and which, with the party walls, must carry the whole load 
of the floors, roof, etc. The w'alls between each floor level 
must be independently supported on girders. 

In order to dimmish the risk of a general collapse of 
buildings constructed in this way in the event of a fire on a 
lower floor, evert' part of the skeleton framework must be 
protected with an incombustible casing. 

Obviously there is no necessity in this form of construc- 
tion for the Whole of the walls to be of diminishing thick- 
ness. The result is that the panels of brickwork between 
the framework often need not be more than Q inches thick. 
Consequently the height of buildings in this form of con- 
struction would not be limited by the crushing strength 
of the brickwork or stonework in the lower part of the 
walls, but would be limited only by the strength of the 
metal framework. This form of construction prmides the 
only practical method where exceptionally high buildings 
are concerned. 

The 1909 Act demands that in the case of a new building 
to which an architect wishes to sa\e the co.st of 1894 Act 
walis every part of the building, from foundation to roof, 
must have metal framework. This framework with 
ordinary party walls, where they occur, must carry every 
part of the load of the structure. Brick pillars are not 
permitted for carrying any part of the loads. 

In the case of new buildings with comparatively small 
frontages the cost of fire-resisting floors, stairs, etc., and 
complete metal framework, and incombustible casing 
bears no adequate relation to the small concession of a 
reduced thickness of external walls. 


In any amendment of the 1909 Act endeavour should be 
made to secure the insertion of a clause giving an architect 
libertv to adopt the Act for any part of a new building. 
This is reasonable, seeing that an old building may, for 
instance, be refronted as a metal frame structure and 
nothing further need be done to the other parts of the 
building. 

It is true that the architect may apply to the London 
County Council in the matter, but it is just one of the 
cases which should be definitely allowed by legislation. 

Careful consideration has been given to the details of the 
1909 Act, and the opinions of eminent practising engineers 
have been obtained by various members. From these it is 
seen that there is a very general view that these details are 
too stringent, tend to unnecessary expense, and should be 
amended. 

The following are the Committee’s conclusions : — 

(1) That the 1909 Act should be so amended that in the 
erection of a new building any unit may be constructed 
in accordance with that Act, with due regard to lateral 
support and the prevention of fire, although other parts of 
the building are erected under the 1894 Act. 

(2) That where a building is entirely constructed under 
the 1909 Act there should be further substantial advan- 
tages in view of its fire-resisting character. These should 
be in the following directions ; — 

(n) One or more storeys may be considered, subject 
to suitable conditions, as a separate cell for cubical 
extent calculations. Automatic sprinklers should not 
be obligatory in cases of excess cubical contents. 

(h) Fire escape requirements to be modified in view 
of the fact that the building is throughout of fire- 
resisting construction. 

(c) Where the building is a public building and is 
constructed as a metal frame building throughout this 
should satisfy the requirements of Sections 78 and 79 
of the 1S94 Act. 

(3) Further detail amendments of the 1909 Act should 
be made as follows : — 

(a) Allowance should be made for support given to 
beams and stanchions when encased with concrete. 

ih) Turned bolts to be equal to rivets in shear stress 
provided the threads do not appear in the thicknesses 
bolted together. Burring over the tops of bolts should 
be prohibited. 

(f) Panels in external walls to be allowed if they 
follow the reinforced concrete regulations. 

{d) Where shafts of columns are machined square 
and rest directly upon basis, gusset pieces should not 
be required except where necessary to distribute the 
load in an adequate manner. 

(f) The requirements of coating metal work to be 
revised. In external walls additional precautions are 
required owing to the practical difficulty of avoiding 
spaces behind encased stonework, etc., and the 
natural liability of damp penetrating from the outside 
to attack the metal work inside. 

if ) Wind pressure to be only calculated where there 
is exceptional exposure, but all buildings with storeys 
less than 20 feet high and a definite ratio of height to 
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depth to be considered to have sufficient inertia to 
withstand wind pressure. 

{g) The working stresses in steel to be raised. A 
factor of safety of three instead of four to be adopted 
provided the steel complies with the British Engineer- 
ing Association’s Standards. 

(Ji) Bearing stress in concrete in foundations to be 
raised, and reinforced concrete rules to be followed. 

(i) Revised rules should be laid dowm for the bear- 
ing power of soils. 

(j) The appeal from the District Surveyor’s decision 
to be to arbitration by a single arbitrator. 

{k) The definition of “ Fixed, etc., ends ” to stan- 
chions to be revised, and guidance to be given for cal- 
culatingeccentricloadingpractically onthe assumption 
that where stanchions are continuous through several 
storeys the intermediate ones may be considered as 
fixed top and bottom. Eccentric loading to be eli- 
minated where the girders are adequately secured in 
all directions to a stanchion. 

(/) Super loads require to be simplified and revised. 
The following are suggested : — 

Domestic 1 

Asylums i- 56 lb. per foot super. 

Offices J 

Shops I 

Art Galleries 112 lb. per foot super. 

Ball Rooms J 

Warehouses, according to user, but not less than 112 lb. 
per foot super. 

Improvements in the manufacture of cement, including 
the new quick setting cements, should be allowed for. 
In the case of brickwork we recommend i to 6 as the pro- 
portion for cement and sand and the allowances of 
safe loads on brickwork should be increased. 


LAW OF PROPERTY ACT, 1925. 

The Council of the R.I.B..A.. have directed that the 
following observations by Mr. J. Douglas Scott, Chairman 
of the Practice Standing Committee, upon the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, should be published in the Jourx.^l 
for the information of members : 

L.w OF Property Act, 1925. 

This Act deals mainly with the consolidation of exist- 
ing enactments relating to conveyances and other legal 
instruments creating interests in property ; the following 
sections are the most important ones affecting the practice 
of Architects and Surveyors : 

Section 38. Party Structures. — The right of partition 
under the old Act of Henry VIII. is repealed and re- 
enacted in a modified form whereby a tenant in common 
of a party wall, in case of dispute, may apply to the Courts 
for an order to sever it vertically as between the respective 
owners whilst giving them mutual rights of support 
and user over the rest of the structure. The Court 
may make such order as it thinks fit. 

Note. — It is assumed that in London any such order 
must be subject to the London Building Act, 1894. 

(Mavfair Property Co. v. Johnson, 1894.) 

Section 84. Power to Modify Restrictive Covenants . — 
Power is given to “ The Authority ” defined as one or 


more of the Official Arbitrators appointed under the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, 1919, to discharge or modify restrictive covenants 
affecting freehold land or the buildings thereon where, 
by reason of changes in the character of the property 
or the neighbourhood or other material circumstances, 
the restriction ought to be deemed obsolete or would 
impede the reasonable user of the land or where by the 
acts of omissions of those entitled to the benefit of the 
restriction they may have agreed expressly or by implica- 
tion to the discharge or modification of the restriction. 
Compensation may be awarded to any person suffering 
loss in consequence of the order. 

Section 10 1. Powers of Mortgagee. — (ii) Gives power 
to a mortgagee, where the mortgage is made by deed, 
to insure and keep insured against loss or damage by 
fire the property mortgaged and makes the premiums 
so paid a charge in addition to the mortgage money 
with the same priority and with interest at the same rate. 

Section 108. — (i) Defines the amount of such fire insur- 
ance as not to exceed the amount specified in the deed or if 
no amount is mentioned two-thirds of the amount required 
to restore the property insured in the case of total loss. 

(3 and 4). Provision is also made for the application 
of such insurance money either in making good the loss 
or damage or towards the discharge of the mortgage 
money at the option of the mortgagee. 

Note. — Under the usual policies containing the average 
clause It would be necessary under (i) for the mortgager 
to insure himself for the remaining one-third, and he 
would be well advised to insure the .Vrchitects’ and 
Sun-eyors’ fees in addition. 

Section 146. Restriction on and Relief Against For- 
feiture of Leases. — (i) A right of re-entry or forfeiture 
under any proviso in a lease for a breach of any covenant 
shall not be enforceable unless the lessor serves a notice 
on the lessee — 

(tz) Specifying the particular breach, and 
{b) if capable of remedy, requiring its remedy, 
and 

(c) in any case requiring the lessee to make 
compensation. 

(2) W’here a lessor is proceeding to enforce such a right 
the lessee may apply to the Court for relief, who will 
decide each case on its merits. 

(3) A lessor shall be entitled to recover as a debt due 
to him from the lessee, in addition to damages, the 
reasonable costs and expenses in the employment of a 
Solicitor and Surveyor in reference to any breach giving 
rise to a right of re-entry or forfeiture which at the 
request of the lessee is waived by the lessor. 

Section 147. Relief Against Notice to Effect Decorative 
Repairs. — (i) A lessee after notice to effect decorative 
repairs may apply to the Court for relief and if the Court 
is satisfied that the notice is unreasonable, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case and particularly 
the length of the unexpired term of the lease, it may wholly 
or partially relieve the lessee from liability for such 
repairs. 

(2) But this does not apply — 

i. When the liability arises under an express 
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covenant to put the property in a decorative repair 
and it has never been dene. 

ii. Where the work is necessary to put and keep 
the property in a sanitary condition or for the main- 
tenance or preservation of the structure. 

hi. To any statutory liability to keep a house 
reasonably fit for human habitation. 

iv. To any covenant to yield up the premises in a 
specified state of repair at the end of the term. 

J. Douglas Scott. 

February 1926. 


Legal 

o 

BANKS V. VAILE BROS. King’s Bench Division. 

26 April 1926. 

Judgment by Mr. Justice Roche. 

His Lordship said that the plaintiff was suing for remu- 
neration for work in connection with a scheme contemplated 
by defendants for development of land at Beckenham. 
Defendants, who were motor garage proprietors, were 
minded to use this comer site for erecting premises for 
themselves and for other purposes. It was common 
ground that they employed plaintiff as their architect. 
The scheme proceeded a long way, consent of the Council 
had been obtained, and certain tenders had been asked 
for and obtained. The defendants then found the 
scheme was too extensive for them, and they said they 
w'ould abandon it. They did abandon it so far as the 
employment of the plaintiff was concerned, and what 
they did was to get seme other architect to carry out a 
reduced scheme for a sum just under £2,500. The 
decision of the whole case turned on this point. Defen- 
dants’ case was that they employed plaintiff on the terms 
that he should produce a scheme which should cost 
£2,000 and no more, and that his appointment was 
limited to that stipulation. The onus was on defendants 
to satisfy his Lordship on that point, and they had 
entirely failed to do so. He was satisfied that plaintiff 
was employed as architect, that he did a large amount of 
work, that the scheme was abandoned, and that where 
a scheme was abandoned there was a well-settled custom 
between building owners and architects that the ordinary 
charge should be two-thirds of what would be charged 
if the scheme had not been abandoned. It was common 
ground that the terms of the remuneration were 6 per 
cent, as an overriding and inclusive percentage. The 
scheme was carried out for £3,474, and upon this plaintiff 
was entitled to a sum of £139. He was satisfied that 
nothing was said at first interview between the parties 
as to the limit of £3,000 to which defendants intended to 
commit themselves or as to limiting plaintiff’s employ- 
ment in this manner. It was admitted that it was im- 
possible to carry out a scheme such as was contemplated 
by defendants for anything like £3,000. The facts spoke 
for themselves, and the reduced scheme which was carried 
out cost £3,400. It was inconceivable that plaintiff 
would have consented to do any work on lines which he 
knew would be bound to lead to failure. The £3,000 was 


mentioned as a matter of expectation when the first 
tenders were in, and it was found how costly the matter 
was. The defendants were within their rights in termi- 
nating plaintiff’s emplocTnent, but they cannot refuse to 
pay him under the two-thirds rule. The counter-claim 
by defendants had been abandoned, and would be dis- 
missed. There would be judgment for plaintiff for £1-10 
with costs. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society 

The seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society was held in the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on Tuesday, 
1st June, 1926, at 5 p.m. The President, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, was in the chair. Among those who were 
present were : Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. A. H. Moberly, Mr. Albert E. 
Kingrvell, Air. Arthur Crow, Air. C. E. Worthington, 
Air. D. Ivor Lewis, Air. William Gilbert, Air. L. E. 
Williamson, Air. Walter Dewes, Air. E. B. Lamb, Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash (Honorary Treasurer), Aliss E. H. Alann 
(Secretary). 

In the absence of the Honorary Secretary, the Secretary 
read the Annual Report as follows ; — 

The Council have the pleasure to submit their seventy- 
sixth Annual Report. Seventy-seven applicants have 
been assisted with grants during the year, of whom thirty- 
one were architects and architects’ assistants ; thirteen 
were orphans, and thirty-three widows. The sum of 
£1,525 has been expended in their relief. £507 los. has 
been spent in pensions, the pension list having its full 
complement of ten pensioners, w'ith the addition of three 
pensioners who are in receipt of the Dinwiddy .Annuities. 
Subscriptions have been received to the amount of 
£1,050 IIS. 6d. 

Donations have maintained a high level, and the Council 
have gratefully to record the gift of £1,000 Stock in 
2i per cent. Annuities from Air. H. S. E. Vanderpant for 
the purpose of founding “ The Henry L. Florence 
Annuity,” and £525 from the Society of Architects, who, 
on their dissolution, voted this sum to the Society so that 
it might not be the poorer for lack of the subscription 
which the Society of Architects had given annually in the 
past. Legacies include £100 from the late Air. James W. 
Kenyon, and £zo in respect of the last instalment of Aliss 
Raggett’s legacy of £100. 

Among the larger donations may be mentioned 
£67 os. 5d. from Air. Arnold Alitchell to compensate for 
the deficit in the Society’s accounts at the end of last year ; 
£25 from Alajor Halsted Best ; £10 los. from Air. Walter 
Dewes, Air. D. AI. Franklin, and the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland ; and £5 5s. from Air. C. H. 
Brodie, Air. C. A. Carr, the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society, Mr. H. Goodrham, Air. H. K. 
Nield, Air. Digby L. Solomon, and Air. William Walcot. 

The generosity of donors has enabled the Society to add 
£950 of stock to its investments in the course of the 
year. 
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The Council report that the Insurance Committee has 
held six meetings during the year, and that the scheme 
has been widely advertised among members. Many new 
insurances have been negotiated which, with the renewal 
of policies already effected, have brought in a considerable 
sum to the Society. .As, howeter, it is felt that more 
insurances would ultimately result if the scheme were 
more actively advertised, the Council report that any 
profit on the scheme will be forfeited for the next few 
years, so that if it is found necessary, all that is received 
in commission may be spent in the development of the 
scheme. A suggestion was brought forward early in the 
year that the insuring of buildings in course of erection 
should be worked in conjunction with the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, the commission to be shared by 
the two benevolent societies, who approved the scheme. 
The scheme was submitted to the London Alaster 
Builders’ Association, who, however, did not see their 
way to adopt it, and it has been allowed to lapse for the 
present. 

The Council have the pleasure to report that Sir Edwin 
Cooper has consented to act as one of the Trustees of the 
Society in place of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 

The Council have the pleasure to acknowledge their 
great indebtedness to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the use of office accommodation, and to 
Mr. Mac.Alister and the staff of the Institute for courteous 
help on all occasions. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet, said ; — 

“ As President it gives me very great pleasure to move 
the adoption of the seventy-sixth Annual Report of the 
Council and to congratulate the Society on the satisfactory 
ending of the year, which opened with a deficit. 

“ Like all charitable institutions our great need is money, 
and as most of our income is derived from subscriptions, 
it is therefore very important that they should be main- 
tained at a high level, for although they have been steadily 
increasing, we are still asking for more, as the number of 
applicants every year also becomes larger. 

“ Last year, you will see by the report, we had something 
over £1,0^0, but considering the number of practising 
architects in the United Kingdom this does not seem a 
very great sum, and I do hope that many more will 
become subscribers and help to swell our income and so 
enable the Society to increase the scope of its beneficent 
activities. 

“ This past year we have been very fortunate with 
donations, and we have particularly to thank Mr. H. S. E. 
Vanderpant in connection with the Henry L. Florence 
annuity and the Society of Architects for their donation 
of Five Hundred Guineas. 

“ It gives me very great pleasure to mention this, as in 
all the negotiations connected with the winding up of the 
Society and the amalgamation with the Institute they 
have been consistently considerate and generous. 

“ Our Insurance scheme is progressing favourably and 
is working slowly but surely towards its end, which is to 
negotiate all the insurances of architects and by this means 
to further the good work of the Society. 

“ This is the first occasion on which I have had the 
honour of taking the chair as President of the Architects’ 


Benevolent Society, and I hope that if I am spared to do 
so, I shall a year hence find the Society in an even better 
financial position than it is now.” 

The Council for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows ; — 

President. — E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Vice-President . — Thomas Dinwiddy. 

Council. — W. Henry White, Maurice E. Webb, E. C. P. 
Monson, Major H. C. Corlette, Edward J. Partridge, 
A. H. Moberly, H. D. Searles-Wood, Osborn C. Hills, 
Arthur Crow, G. H. Fellowcs Prynne, Alichael Water- 
house, L. S. Sullivan, R. Dircks, E. Stanley Hall (repre- 
senting the Architectural Association), Henry Lovegrove 
(representing the London Society). 

Hon. Treasurer. — W. Hilton Nash. 

Hon. Secretary . — Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., M.A. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TKADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 

As a result of the International Building Trades’ 
Exhibition, which was held at Olympia in April, Air. 
H. Greville Montgomery (Honorary .Associate), the 
Director of the Exhibition, has sent a cheque for £150 
through the President to the .Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 

SURA’EA’ORS’ INSTITUTION. 

Electiox of New President. 

Air. Dendy Watney has been elected president of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, in succession to Air. J. D. Wallis, 
whose year of office terminated yesterday. His election 
is the fifth instance of the chair being occupied by the sons 
of former presidents, the others having been Sir John 
Hubert Oakley, Air. .A. L. Ryde, Air. Leslie R. Vigers, and 
the late Air. Howard Chatfeild Clarke. Air. Watney is 
senior partner of the firm of Daniel Watney and Sons. 
He is surveyor to the Alercers’ Company, and one of the 
three members of the Tribunal of .Appeal under the 
London Building .Act. 


.ST. DU.NSTAN'S HOSPITAL. 

Work of W.vr-blinded Craftsmen. 

Captain Ian Fraser, C.B.E., AI.P., the Chairman of St. 
Dunstan’s, is sending a letter to all members of the archi- 
tectural profession asking architects to use their influence 
with their clients with a view to their placing orders for cocoa- 
fibre mats with St. Dunstan’s. Captain Fraser points out that 
there are nearly five hundred St. Dunstan’s war-blinded men 
engaged in making cocoa-fibre mats alone, and that it will be 
appreciated that St. Dunstan’s needs to have a very consider- 
able and sustained market for these goods at all times. 

The whole aim and object of St. Dunstan’s work since its 
foundation in 1915 by the late Sir Arthur Pearson has been to 
prove to the w'ar-blinded men that after training he has 
regained his usefulness to the community and his independence 
of charity. It is certain that the interest in, and sympathy with, 
the splendid work which St. Dunstan’s and its war-blinded 
men are doing will result in a widespread response to Captain 
Fraser’s appeal. That “ a blinded soldier busy is a blinded 
soldier happy ” is a famous axiom of St. Dunstan’s, and no 
doubt architects will use their influence to obtain orders for 
these gallant war-blinded craftsmen. 
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Obituary 

WILLIAM WATKINS [T.]. 

We regret to announce the death recently of Mr. William 
Watkins, of Lincoln, who was elected a Fellow in i88i and 
became a Retired Fellow in 1918. 

Born at Rushock, near Droitwich, in 1834, Mr. Watkins 
began his professional career at Worcester, where he was an 
articled pupil, and went to Lincoln subsequently to enter the 
office of the late Mr. Goddard, the best known Lincoln archi- 
tect. Mr. Watkins later, at the age of thirty, started in practice 
for himself. 

.\mong his many works in Lincoln are the Lincoln Conser- 
vative Club, St. Mark’s Church, the Girls’ High School, the 
Convent School (originally the Lincoln Grammar School), and 
the Lincoln Dispensary. Included in his work in the restoring 
of old buildings may be mentioned that at St. Botolph’s 
Church, St. Mary le Wigford, St. Nicholas Church, and 
especially the Lincoln High Bridge and the old houses standing 
on it. He also designed his own residence, Leyland House, 
and many other private houses. 

He built the gates at Burton Hall, Willoughby Hall, near 
Grantham, the Grantham Town Hall, the Markets and Corn 
Exchange at Doncaster, the Kidderminster Workhouse and 
the Orphanage at Worcester amongst other structures. 

For some considerable time he was architect to the Lincoln 
County Hospital, the operating theatre and Ruston Ward, 
both of which were built from his plans. He took part in the 
restoration of Boultham Hall and North Carlton Hall, and 
built the mausoleum for Lord Monson. 

Mr. Watkins was a recognised authority on the history of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and was, in conjunction with Mr. Francis 
Bond, joint author of a paper published in the Journal on 
the architecture of St. Hugh’s choir, and also sole author of 
another lengthy paper on the architecture of Bishop Grostete, 
both of which broke fresh ground in elucidating the early 
history of the thickened walls and added high vaults. 

Mr. Watkins was a J.P. and a past-Mayor of Lincoln, and 
took a great interest in the public work of the city. 

“ Perhaps no man of his time,” to quote a local paper, “ has 
left his mark so strongly on the city of his adoption and affection. 
He was a real citizen.” 

See Journal pp. 33-50, 84-97, Vol. 18, 3rd Series. 


JOHN CASH [F.]. 

Mr. John Cash, who died on 23 .-^pril at the age of sixty- 
three, served his articles in Newcastle. 

After gaining experience in several offices he became 
Assistant and Manager to the late R. Selden Wornum [F.], a 
post which he relinquished in 1895 when he started practice 
on his own account. He became a Fellow in 1901. 

Among the works carried out by him are the following ; 

Public Libraries at Harlesden and Beverley. 

Public Hall at Horton. 

Children’s Homes and Doctor’s house at .Acton. 

The Catherine Gladstone Convalescent Home. 

The business premises of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., in London and (m conjunction with Mr. M. S. 
Hack) in Bombay. 

Houses at Littlestone, Chesham, Binfield, &c. 

Alterations and additions to Hawarden Castle. 

Library for the late Lord Motley. 

Until quite recently some of his work was usually to be seen 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition. He was equally facile with 
pencil, crayon, pen and water colour, as well as being a skilful 
etcher. 


For many years he was a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, 
and took a keen interest in social work and welfare. 

His practice is being carried on bv his son, Mr. Herbert W^. 
Cash, A.R.I.B.A. 

ALEXANDER McWILLIAM [H.]. 

Mr. McWilliam died at the age of 35 at Edinburgh. 
Since commencing practice on his own account his works 
included alterations connected with St. Joseph’s Industrial 
School, Tranent, Midlothian ; a War memorial in the 
form of a Mortuary Chapel in St. Patrick’s R.C. Church ; and 
more recently, in the same building, a Lady Chapel and Sacred 
Heart Chapel. He also showed promise of being an expert 
on town planning and housing, having secured second place 
in the City of Edinburgh Town Planning Scheme, Saughton- 
hall area. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

R.I.B..A. PROBLEM IN DESIGN No. LXXXVII. 

Owing to the disorganization caused by the Strike, the 
date for the submission of problem in Design No. 
LXXXVII (a) and (b) has been altered from 30 June to 
17 July 1926. 

REGISTR.ATION AS PROB.ATIONER R.I.B.A. 

Special attention is called to the fact that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not be 
accepted as a qualification for registration as Probationer 
R.I.B.A. after 1 October 1927, and no one will be regis- 
tered as a Probationer unless that person has passed one 
of the recognised examinations in the required subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B.A. 

Notices 

THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL AIEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 21 June 1926, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Meeting (Business) held on 14 June 1926 ; formally 
to admit members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To read the following paper ; ” The Work of the late 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.,” by Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 

EXHIBITION OF COMPETITION DRAWINGS 
FOR BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LTD. 

An exhibition of the competition drawings for the new 
Head Office buildings of the Bank of Liverpool and 
Alartins, Ltd., will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. 

It will be open to the public on Wednesdav, 23 June, 
and will remain open till Saturday, 3 July, from 10 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. (Saturday, 5 p.m.). 

R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE, 

Meetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.i, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 

The Portl.^nd House Travelling Scholarship Value 

£300- 

This scholarship is now open to Fellows, Associates 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The final date for entry is Alonday, 14 June 1926. 
Full particulars and form of entry can be obtained from 
Captain jM. G. Kiddy, Secretary, Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.i. 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
JoURN.AL. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the Journ.al is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 

Competitions 

PROPOSED SAFFRON HILL CEMETERY, 
LEICESTER. 

The Corp'^ration of Leicester invite qualified archi- 
tects to submit plans, designs, and estimates for the 
laying out of tl.e prt posed New Cemetery with ail neces- 
sary buildings. As essor, Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] 
Piemiums, £'100, £"50, and £"25. Designs to be sent in 
not later than ni on 12 Ju 4 ' 1926. Particulars from the 
City Surveyor. Deposit £1. 

BROMSGROVE RUR.AL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British .Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for .Architectural Ccmpeu- 
tions. 

BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [F.], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 28 June 1926. Conditions may be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION, 
PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B.A.. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 


above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F. R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations wiU shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Membew 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theii 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 

VILLERS BRETONNEUX 

The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 

New and Enlarged Premises. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 
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Members’ Column 

I'ARTXERSHIPS WAXTED. 

A.R.I B A , a^ed 31 years, desires partnership or position with 
view to partnership, preferably in or near London Trained and 
since served as Assistant under well-known Architect ; used to 
pubhc and all kinds of general building. — Reply Box 8721, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 

.A.R I B.A., aged 36 years, desires partnership, or position with 
a view to partnership, in London or South of England. Small 
capital available Is energetic and unafraid of work. Can 
commence immediately — Apply Box i6+6, c o Secretary R I B.A , 
9 Conduit Street, London, \V i 

F.R I B.-A (41), with excellent pre-war practice in the North 
of England, desires to purchase a share in a well-established London 
firm of Architects. Full particulars wiU be given on apphcation to 
Box 1419, c o Secretary R.I B .A , 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i, 

A. R.I.B .A,, aged 32. desires partnership in established practice 
or position with view to partnership. Studied recognised School. 
Reply Box 3297, c/o Secretarv R.I.B A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.r. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

County Council of Durham : Education Dcpaiiment 

-Applications are invited for the following appointments ; — 

(1) Assistant Architect, Salary, £350 per annum. 

(2) Assistant Architect. Salary, £330 per annum. 

(3) Junior Assistants, Two required. Salary, £225 per annum. 

For forms of apphcation apply, enclosing stamped addressed 

foolscap envelope, to the Director of Education, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Last day for receiving appheations, Monday, 21 June 1920. 

APPOINTMENT WANTED. 

A.R.I B .A , with small practice, desires working arrangement 
with another Architect requiring part-time assistance and manage- 
ment of office during absence Advertiser has been responsible 
for, and in charge of, important work, and is exceptionally experi- 
enced. — Reply Box 2514, c/o Secretary R.I.B. .A , 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.t. 

PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

For quick disposal at low figure, .Architects and Surveyors' 
Practice, in West Riding Town. Owner remaimng in district 
and will give general supervision as required. — Reply Box 3103, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B -A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

CH.A.XGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. H. B. Creswell, F,R.I.B..A., has removed his offices from 
Lincoln's Inn, to 3 Plowden Buildmgs, Middle Temple, £.C 4. 
Telephone . Central 1400. 

Mr. J-4MES M Hon'evm.xx [A ’, has acquired the business carried 
on by John B. Wilson and Son, at 92 Bath Street, Glasgow. He 
will continue to carry on the business together with his own at 
92 Bath Street, Glasgow, under the name of John B Wilson, Son 
and Honcyman. Telephone . Douglas 1972 

.ACCOM.MOD.ATION WANTED 

A. R.I.B. .A., 44, with small practice, offers part time services m 
return for private office accommodation (West End preferred) 
and occasional Drawing Office and clerical assistance. — Reply 
Box 3448, c/o Secretary R.I.B. .A , 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

OFFICE WANTED 

Associ.vte offers nominal rent and part services for small Office 
or accommodation in West-End — Reply Box 6262, c/o Secretary 
R.I B..A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

OFFICE TO LET. 

.Architect wishes to let furnished small Office m Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, with all facilities, but retaining part interest 
therein. Long or short period. Moderate. — Replv Box 6135, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B, .A,, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

OFFICE .ACCOMMOD.ATIOX 

.A.R LB .A wishes to share part of his offices well lighted, on 
first floor, and situated in Pall Mall district, with another architect. 
— Replv Box 2069, c/o Secretary R I B .A , 9 Conduit Street, 
London, tV i. 

ROO.M TO LET. 

.A R LB .A has large unfurnished room to let in Bloomsbury 
Square. Rent, £60 per annum, cleamng and lighting extra — 
.Apply Box 4025, c/o Secretary R.I.B .A , 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.I.' 


LE-ASE OF OFFICES. 

-A. R.I.B. .A. wishes to dispose of lease of three well-lighted offices, 
etc , just oft Victoria Street, Westminster. Rent, £85 per annum. 
Premium £50, Rates and Taxes e.xtra. — -Apply Bo.x 6291, e,o Secre- 
tary R.I B..A , 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i 

.AIR. FRA.XK S. ROBI.XSO.N. 

Mr Fr.ViVk S. Robi.vso.v, L. R.I.B. .A., has opened an office at 
20 High Street, Keynsham, Somerset, and wiU be glad to receive 
manufacturers' catalogues. 

ASSIST.ANCE OFFERED. 

.Assochte, whose practice is not yet sufficiently' remunerative, 
offers assistance to Members. Own office, 'phone, etc., verv reason- 
able terms. — Hampton, Tonbridge, Kent. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.i. 

Contributions . 

The contribution for men is is. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women is. id., 7d. of w'hich 
is payable by the employer. 

Ordinary Benefits (Health Insurance). 

Sickness Benefit. — Alen, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, gs. w'eekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit . — Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit .—4.0s . after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

Additional Benefits (Health Insurance). 

The recent valuation of the Society’s assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit . — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and igs. for women. 

Disablement Benefit . — Increased to ns. per week for both men 
and women. 

Maternity Benefit . — Increased to 54s. 

Special Benefits . — Grants made to members entitled to “ addi- 
tional benefits ” for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new' Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BA., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.BA. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication. — tgzP : 26th June; 17th July; i4tb 
August; i8th September; 1 6th October. 
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High School for Girls, Oxford 


The Works of Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., 

Royal Gold Medallist 

BY H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL [F.]. 

{Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 21 June 1926.] 


I T was the fashion some years ago to base all 
discussion of English architecture upon the 
premise that English architecture was dead. 
The date of its death was variously reckoned ; it 
had last been seen alive in the time of the Georges 
and was presumed to have passed painlessly away 
some time between the Peace with France and the 
Great Exhibition ; so that Pugin might dance on its 
grave and Ruskin exhume it to give his disciples 
a lesson in anatomy. Since which it had been pre- 
served in spirits for the use of students. 

This is really no rhetorical exaggeration. Read 
where you will in the writings on aesthetic of the 
last generation, and you will never long escape an 
obituary notice of architecture. At this date or at 
that date the spirit left the body, thenceforward 
nothing could be expected beyond ingenious gal- 
vanisations of the corpse, cosmetic rejuvenations of 
its face. 

While all this was being said Norman Shaw was 
building New Scotland Yard and Bentley was plan- 


ning Westminster Cathedral. Either they had not 
been told that architecture was dead or they refused 
to believe it. Sir Thomas Jackson also was busy 
building, joining to his works a faith in the welfare 
of English architecture that he never shrank from 
proclaiming. “To the freedom from the bonds of 
strict professionalism,” he said once, “ the British 
School of Architecture is indebted for that proud 
position which it holds among the schools of 
Western Art.” 

The occasion on which these words were spoken 
gave them, perhaps, a double edge. They form part 
of his reply to the congratulations paid him by the 
President of this Institute on his reception of the 
Royal Gold iMedal. Sir Thomas’s lifelong opposi- 
tion to the campaign for Registration carried on 
by this Institute made his nomination for the Gold 
Medal an event unexpected by many, and most 
honourable to all concerned. In receiving the dis- 
tinction he may well have wished to record his 
unabated distrust of the “ professionalism ” for 
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which in his opinion the Institute had too often 
stood, but disregarding the friendly malice of the 
phrase we may find in its sense the expression of a 
heartfelt creed. Sir Thomas was an individualist, 
and dreaded alike the rules of guilds and the 
dogmas of academies. To him, true child of his 
century, the first necessity of art was absolute 
liberty. 

In the present market, no doubt, Victorian 
liberty is depreciated, and the few' traditions the 
Victorians did not sever are at a premium. We 
cannot understand why w'hen Adam had perfected 
orderly planning the Puginists must innovate with 
disorderly planning : why when Cockerell had 
brought to England the independent doctrine of 
the French rationalists Ruskin must force archi- 
tecture to become the unquestioning handmaid of 
Protestant morals ; why when at last secular Gothic 
was systematised by Waterhouse and Street it was 
necessary to turn from it and woo Queen Anne with 
bric-a-brac. We cannot understand these reactions 
because the memory of the actions that produced 
them has faded away. Y'e have been born to free- 
dom and find it cheap and unsatisfying, we see it 
against no background of a broken tyranny ; we see 
it rather as a heritage of outlawry, as the curse 
of the wandering Jew. We feel that we need not a 
Rousseau but a IMussolini. 

It is, therefore, very necessaiy before examining 
the work of the generation to which Sir Thomas 
Jackson belonged to consider the influences amid 
which that work was conceived and executed. Sir 
Thomas was a pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott and this 
fact alone is of typical significance. Sir Gilbert 
Scott had once been chief assistant to Roberts, who 
was Smirke’s pupil and the designer of Fishmongers 
Hall, and this fact is significant also. I think that 
Sir Thomas was often in revolt against the theories 
of Scott and I am sure that Scott was always in 
revolt against the theories of Roberts whenever — 
which was probably seldom — he remembered them. 

If we allow Roberts to represent the neo-Classic 
architects, of which he was one of the last to survive : 
if we acknowledge, as we must, that Scott was the 
most generally representative architect of the 
Gothic Revival ; and if we claim, as I believe we 
can, that Sir Thomas Jackson was one of the most 
skilful exponents of the Revival of Renaissance to 
which that of Gothic gave way ; we can regard the 
working life of the three men as not only syn- 
chronising with but typifying the tendencies of 


English architecture during the last centuiy . Let us 
look for a moment at the standpoint represented by 
each. 

The architectural system of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was framed to extract from middling capacity 
the highest achievement possible to it. To this end 
it sacrificed any talent bad or good that was notably 
egregious. The five orders and their combinations 
were all that the average head could carry and 
therefore all that any head should be allowed to 
• contain. Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Archer, and Adam 
all had heads that contained a good deal else, they 
were consequently exposed by the best judges as 
licentious and temerarious. Their example was 
dangerous ; unsuccessful imitation of their pecu- 
liarities would do more harm than those pecu- 
liarities could ever do good, therefore for the com- 
mon weal they must be suppressed. 

The Gothic Revival replaced this tyranny bv 
another — by that of Rickman’s classification and of 
the laws of Ecclesiology. “ Church architecture,” 
writes the editor of The Ecclesiologist in 1854, “ is 
no longer tentative. It approaches to something of 
the completeness of an exact science. It is admitted 
to be a subject not so much of taste as of facts.” Of 
facts such as the symbolical impropriety of 
western triplet windows, the necessity for en- 
caustic tiles, the obligation that no moulding, no 
ornament should be too “ early ” or too “ late ” 
for the forms with which it was combined. Of facts 
that were combined by Sir Gilbert Scott into one 
of the least uncertain systems of money-making 
that man has ever devised. Of facts that drove 
many of Sir Gilbert’s pupils, and many of Street's 
pupils (great artist though Street was) into almost 
passionate rebellion. 

This rebellion took the form of a revival of the 
two styles most abhorred by Ecclesiologists ; late 
Gothic — pronounced by them to be corrupt — and 
Renaissance— christened by them “ the Debased 
Style.” To the leaders of the rebellion, Philip 
Webb and Norman Shaw, it brought emancipa- 
tion from strict stylism — their method was eclectic ; 
to the rest it brought a change from styles become 
law-bound to others of which the larv-givers were 
not yet established. Though still confined in the 
prison of the past, they had broken into forbidden 
chambers, exploring \vhich they felt themselves 
free. 

Art movements are called by strange names, and 
never did name misfit movement more oddly than 
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“ Queen Anne ” the rebellion of which I have been 
speaking. But “ Queen x\nne ” it was called, and 
it was as an apostle of a particular kind of “ Queen 
Anne ” that Sir Thomas Jackson first became 
known and respected by the public. In the year 
1876 the foundation stone was laid at O.xford of 
“ the Schools,” a building in which Sir Thomas 


significant : Queen Anne then was the chosen 
patron of the party of youth, the protector of the 
rebel from Gothic, the Faerie Queene of the new 
Renaissance. 

In so far as this movement was a renaissance 
of the Renaissance it is as indigestible by most of 
us as twice cooked meat. If Ernest George, 



Pianoforte designed by Sir Thomas G. Jackson for Mr. Athelstan Riley 


inaugurated the reproduction of Renaissance 
peculiarities that was to be the preponderant 
element in the style of nearly all the secular build- 
ings he was afterwards to design. That the 
fagades of the Schools, so exactly describable as 
Oxford Jacobean,” have as little to do with Queen 
Anne as have Bodley and Garner’s slightly earlier 
School Board offices in London will be apparent 
to every one nowadays. That both were described 
as “ Queen Anne ” in their time is, nevertheless. 


Thomas Collcutt, George Devey, and Sir Thomas 
Jackson’s other like-minded contemporaries had 
achieved nothing save the elaborate reproduction 
of immature architectural detail that was one of 
their activities, if they had innovated in no way 
save that of deliberately contriving accidental- 
looking compositions, there would be little to 
recommend their work to the piesent generation 
for study. I think, however, that these men, 
strange though some of their methods may seem to 
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us, were true architects, masters from whom we 
can learn a good deal. Forget the haphazard 
planning they generally practised, forget the no 
longer admired confusion of their elevations, 
forget the terra-cotta they loved, forget the crowded 
ornament of their room decoration, and you will 
find plenty to respect in the individuality, the 
abundance and the unassuming intimacy of their 
conceptions ; in the modest easy opportunism that, 
if it has been the bane of our monumental archi- 
tecture, has obtained for our house-building a 
supremacy in Europe that is still unchallenged. 

In Sir Thomas Jackson’s design you will find, 
beside these qualities, a careful refinement upon 
the Renaissance models that were the source of his 
inspiration. Unlike Ernest George, he could not 
tolerate the coarseness of Low German motifs ; 
unlike Devey, he never mimicked those motifs in 
their Elizabethan form. The small orders that he 
applied lavishly to his fa9ades, though typically 
Renaissance in their arbitrary placing, are invari- 
ably graceful and pure in themselves. The 
sculptured foliage in which he delighted is free 
from the clumsiness that disfigures so much of that 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
He was, as it was right that a nineteenth century 
architect should be, sophisticated and urbane 
' where the English Renaissance pioneers were 
ignorant and rustic. His details are those of an 
artist who knew his Bramante and his Philibert 
de I’Orme. 

Indeed, as a designer of ornament in the Renais- 
sance and in the late Gothic style Sir Thomas 
Jackson displayed exceptional accomplishment. I 
think that of all the honours which were showered 
upon him during his prosperous career none was 
more appropriate than his election as master of the 
Art Workers’ Guild. To a seeker after perfection 
in art a snuff box may be a greater thing than the 
palace of its royal owner, and it is with no fear of 
ridicule that I confess that of all Sir Thomas’s 
varied works the one that has pleased me most 
has been the pianoforte he designed for Mr. 
Athelstan Riley. A pianoforte case is a difficult 
thing to shape well and to decorate, and the demand 
for a beautiful pianoforte is an opportunity in 
which the greatest artist and the greatest craftsman 
should rejoice. Mr. Riley’s Broadwood seems to 
me almost perfect in appearance, and its appear- 
ance is essentially the outcome of its nature and 
use. Generally when an artist is called in to 
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improve the design of an object hitherto shaped by 
its manufacturer unaided, his first operation is to 
alter its traditional form into something extremely 
inconvenient. I can recall two pianofortes de- 
signed by eminent architects one of which aspired 
to be a gate-legged table and the other of which 
looked like a cistern supported on a bier. The 
outline of the beautiful instrument designed by Sir 
Thomas will be seen to be very little different from 
the outline of the pianoforte of tradition, a tradition 
that if not enlightened by art has at any rate been 
formed by practical experience. But this tradi- 
tional outline has been infused with an elegance 
which fits it to embrace the lovely ornament spread 
in such profusion over the body. As is proper, the 
inside, being nearer to the music, is more splendid 
than the outside ; outside the pattern is of sober 
coloured marqueterie, inside of gold gesso on 
scarlet paint. 

Flat patterning of this kind was so dear to Sir 
Thomas that he was not content to apply it to 
furniture only, but tried once or twice to make it 
an ingredient of the actual architecture of his 
buildings. The Town Hall of Tipperary was 
designed to display on its exterior sgraffito decora- 
tions of a scale equal to that of the wall paintings 
to be found on some German houses. I have not 
seen this building but should judge from drawings 
that the experiment tried in it was successful. 
Sgraffito appears again inside his churches, notably 
at Hornblotton, and is combined with other rich 
adornments in the chapel of Giggleswick School. 
Of these buildings I shall have something to say 
later on. 

The richest decoration that I know in any work 
of Sir Thomas’s is that of the interior of the chapel 
designed by him for Hertford College, Oxford. Here 
there is no coloured patterning, but a prodigious 
amount of carving in stone and wood. I believe 
that this wonderfully elaborate little building was 
one of its architect’s own favourite productions, 
and it certainly shows that he did not spare any 
pains to profit by an opportunity such as is rare 
in modern times. To combine so many small 
details into a whole that is suave and harmonious 
will be allowed to be a tour de force of technique, 
and the grace of the details themselves is unfailing 
throughout the work. 

The same grace is recognisable in nearly all the 
Renaissance motifs with which Sir Thomas varied 
and enlivened the streets and quadrangles of 
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Oxford. The external newel-staircase and the 
covered bridge at Hertford College are well-know'n 
examples of his skill in the adornment of awkward 
necessities. The President’s House at Trinity 
College has a fa9ade of a picturesqueness that 
would have delighted an Elizabethan, but of a 
refinement no Elizabethan could reach. 

Whether this large amount of decorative archi- 
tecture imitating that of a period itself well repre- 
sented by authentic monuments was a wise gift to 
Oxford is a debatable question. On the one side 
it may be said that the least discordant modern 
neighbours to old and venerable buildings will 
be those clad in the clothes of their ancestors, 
that the nineteenth centur)' had no sufficient style 
of its own to be worth impressing upon an ancient 
city, and that in Oxford the persistence of pure 
Gothic forms as late as in Jacobean days makes 
a justifying precedent for the re-use of a super- 
seded style. On the other side it may be said 
that the historical value of the hybrid buildings 
characteristic of Oxford— the evidence they give 
of the clash of the Renaissance with the peculiar 
conservatism of the place, is obscured by the 
confusion of them with buildings in which similar 
effects spring from no cause save the will of the 
designer ; that such buildings as the Taylorian 
and Keble College show in different ways that 
the nineteenth century did actually have consistent 
methods of its own ; and that the Jacobean Gothic 
of Oxford was a survival rather than a revival, too 
accidental to have any value as a precedent. 

One of the best lessons the study of architectural 
history' can teach us is to be wary of condemning 
any sort of thing, and to reserve our reprobation 
for things not good of their sort. Even if we 
went so far as to maintain that Sir Thomas worked 
on the wrong lines whenever he imitated Thomas 
Holt, his Jacobean forerunner at O.xford, we should 
have said little in his disparagement. Many of 
the best-loved buildings in the world were designed 
on the wrong lines, the teacher of architecture 
is daily confronted by the paradox that such monu- 
ments as St. Paul’s Cathedral or the church of the 
Madeleine in Paris or the Pennsylvania station 
in New York are great popular successes which set 
the worst possible example to the student. The 
secret of these buildings is that Wren, that Vignon, 
that hIcKim, Mead and White, did what they set 
out to do, and that w'hat they set out to do was 
difficult. You may tell people till you are blue in 
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the face that it is imprudent and unnecessary to 
cook an omelette while standing over Niagara on 
a tightrope, you are bound to use every power you 
possess to persuade those with no vocation for 
tightrope walking to cook their omelettes in their 
kitchens, but you cannot prevent the public from 
applauding a Blondin. 

Let us therefore avoid any debate as to whether 
or not Sir Thomas Jackson’s imitation Renaissance 
was good for Oxford, by agreeing that it has ob- 
tained and still deserves very great praise for its 
skilfulness and elegance. Not only in Oxford is 
it to be found : there is a group of his buildings in 
the Oxford manner at Cambridge and a picturesque 
speech room of the same kind at Rugby. Like 
other transitional styles, that of the Renaissance 
is a difficult one to fit with its proper standard of 
criticism in larger matters than those of detail. 
With logical planning and studied composition. 
Renaissance would cease to be Renaissance and 
acquire the full flavour of neo-Classic. To 
Hawksmoor’s majestic front of Queen’s College at 
Oxford Sir Thomas Jackson opposed, across the 
street, the front of the Schools, in which he so 
cleverly recreated the childhood of the virile but 
saddened style over the way. The planning of the 
Schools is artless in the extreme, the composition 
deliberately naif and quaint. Obviously the 
standard of the Age of Reason cannot apply to 
the Age of Recovered Innocence ; what in Hawks- 
moor would be depravity in Sir Thomas would be 
deliberate insouciance. 

It is therefore unnecessary to speak in connection 
with Sir Thomas’s buildings of what we are accus- 
tomed now to regard as the larger architectural 
qualities. Regular planning, unity of design, studied 
composition, are obtained in few if any of them, 
and obviously have not been sought after. In place 
of these we find a collection, often very picturesque, 
of motifs of considerable decorative merit. As we 
look at these motifs in succession, we observe 
through their great variety a strong family likeness ; 
and this connecting characteristic I take to be the 
expression of the individuality of their author. 

At the beginning of this lecture I spoke of Sir 
Thomas as an apostle of Liberty. I have since sug- 
gested that he was unduly bound to the past. There 
is no essential inconsistency in these statements one 
with the other, since his bondage was of his own 
choosing. Within his self-set limits he always 
worked with freedom, extracting from old ingre- 
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dients a personal and distinct flavour. This flavour 
is easy to recognise but hard to define : among the 
details which contribute to it are broad gables, 
turrets with roofs of curved outline, very promi- 
nent chimneys, and plain wooden-sashed dormers 
contrasting strongly with the stone-mullioned and 
leaded windows in the wall surface beneath them. 
It is not by any of these things, however, that his 
work will declare its authorship to those sensitive 
to architectural physiognomy, but bv qualities too 
subtle for analysis, by a certain amiability of mien, 
a certain conscious discretion, a certain gentle self- 
assurance. 

These qualities are even more apparent in Sir 
Thomas’s Gothic designs, to which I now turn with, 
I confess, a feeling that I am entering upon the 
pleasantest part of my critical task. The front of 
Brasenose College, which I shall put first among the 
examples I shall take, seems to me a design for 
which the reasonable nature of its components has 
secured high qualities unobtainable with less pure 
material. Here are rhythm, simplicity and graceful 
proportion, combined with detail of much appro- 
priateness and delicacy. The pretty oriels, it is true, 
have been bought at a heavy price of convenience 
since they force the ground floor windows to get 
out of the way into the most unnatural positions in 
the rooms inside. This, however, the eye sees little 
of from without, so that only the inhabitants’ 
hearts need grieve. The gateway in this facade 
seems to me particularly charming and the tower 
surmounting it well proportioned and suitable to its 
place. Seen in conjunction with the well-known 
spire of St. Mary’s Church (the pinnacles of which 
after being incessantly tinkered by restoring archi- 
tects were brought to their present satisfactory con- 
tour by Sir Thomas himself), the level rise and fall 
of the Brasenose gables makes perhaps one of the 
most agreeable pictures that Oxford can show. 

By adopting a similar Gothic manner in adding to 
the Schools that he had built in Renaissance, Sir 
Thomas set a problem to psychologists, and a trap 
for archaeologists in the future. At Brighton College 
there is an unfinished range of buildings of his in 
which this Gothic manner has just sipped from the 
Renaissance fount and developed the terra-cotta 
quoins and window dressings of Sutton Place. The 
admixture of terra-cotta with flint work in this 
building does not seem well-advised. In the house 
on the Kensington road, for Air. Athelstan Riley, 
brick and terra-cotta led Sir Thomas further toward 


the Flemish Gothic style practised by Sir Ernest 
George than in any other case that I can recall. I 
have praised theexquisite pianoforte which this house 
once contained, and there was and perhaps still is 
much other decoration of great beauty within its 
walls. Londoners are familiar with its exterior, and 
many a passer-by must have been amused by the 
little oriel on the return front with its roof formed 
of a crown of dolphins. 

Sir Ernest George himself once said of Sir 
Thomas Jackson that in all his work, whatever its 
superficial style, there was much of Gothic. I think 
this observation was true. Certainly wherever Sir 
Thomas expressed his ideas in a Gothic language 
there can be observed a harmony between matter 
and manner that often is missing in his works of 
other kinds. His churches are not the buildings 
of his most familiar to the public, but the best of 
them are among his very best achievements. Even 
when their proportions and mass seem a little 
uncertain, much of their detail is sure to be delight- 
ful. From one particular aspect they seem to me 
to have real importance in the history of nineteenth 
century architecture ; they are among the earliest 
churches of the full Gothic Revival in which the 
Gothic Revival was not treated an grand serieux. 
Rickman’s Gothic Revival was the taming of a wild 
and superstitious architecture to fit it for the service 
of evangelical religion. Pugin’s Gothic Revival 
was an attempted escape from reality, a flight from 
the age that found him a fanatic to a dream-come- 
true in which Christian art was rewarded by God 
and honoured by man. Butterfield’s Gothic Revival 
was a mission, a gospel of Gothic mortification 
preached to those who found sinful ease in the 
aesthetic doctrines of the Great Exhibition. Scott’s 
Gothic Revival was a reconciliation of piety and 
five-per-cent, blessed by bishops and promoted by 
deans. Sir Thomas Jackson’s Gothic Revival was 
the procedure of a competent and scholarlv archi- 
tect, who on appropriate occasions recreated and 
varied without prejudice the forms of an architec- 
ture which he knew and loved well. 

The earliest church of his which I have seen is 
that at Hornblotton in Somerset, a charming little 
building ill-placed in the grounds of its parsonage 
far from the hamlet it is intended to serve. With its 
broad roof and timber belfry it is rather of Surrey 
than of Somerset type, a fact which combines with 
its unfortunate situation to give it a slightly un- 
natural air not justified by its reasonable and 
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unaffected design. Its architectural details are not 
fully characteristic of its author, retaining as they 
do much of the “ early ” character which Sir 
Thomas must have brought with him from Scott’s 
office. Internally the walls are covered with 
sgraffito decoration, chiefly floral, the effect of 
which is excellent on the whole. The use of the 
sgraffito process for church decoration must have 
been almost unprecedented in England in the year 
1872. 

Near Hornblotton Church is the little church of 
Lottisham, which I have little hesitation in attri- 
buting to the same hand, though I have not external 
evidence as to its authorship . Lottisham Church is 
pleasing and unpretending, and shows that by 
1876, the date of its building, all traces of the 
influence of Scott had disappeared from Sir 
Thomas’s characteristic style. It also shows little 
more affinity than the Hornblotton chureh with 
local Gothic tradition, and this is significant. It 
is certainly a fact that up to the nineteenth century 
the building methods of different localities varied 
not only so far as was dictated by the materials 
available but also in accordance with the habits 
and preferences of the local workmen. Upon this 
has been constructed a canon that the metropolitan 
architect of to-day shall cultivate with care the 
architectural dialect of whatever county he may be 
summoned upon to work in. Seeing that the 
localism of ancient architecture was accidental and 
unconscious, that it was invariably broken in upon 
when (as rarely happened, be it granted) an archi- 
tect was called from a distance, and that nowadays 
the architect with a practice confined within his 
county is a rarity, it is reasonable to condemn the 
modern insistence on the revival of local building 
traditions as unreasoanble and falsely sentimental. 
I do not know whether Sir Thomas would so have 
condemned it or whether he regarded the matter 
with indifference ; it is apparent, however, that he 
never greatly concerned himself when making a 
design with the regional architectural peculiarities 
of the place for which it was destined. His close 
adherence in Oxford to the Oxford manner was 
plainly only the result of his predilections — since 
he took that manner to Cambridge and elsewhere 
when he was employed to design buildings for 
which he considered it inherently suitable. 

I have no record of any complete church de- 
signed by Sir Thomas before that of Hornblotton, 
though I believe that in 1866 he did work that 


amounted almost to rebuilding at Dursley Church 
in Gloucestershire. Immediately after Hornblotton 
in 1873 he designed the church at East Stratton in 
Hampshire, which I have had no opportunity of 
visiting. St. John the Baptist’s at Wimbledon 
was begun in 1875, and is a building of greater size 
than these others. It is completely mature in 
design, and so characteristic as to call for a few 
words of description. The plan is made up of a 
nave with a north aisle nearlv as broad as itself, the 
one ending in the chancel, the other in a chapel 
and organ chamber. Both nave and aisle have 
gable roofs springing at the same height from the 
ground, there is therefore no clerestory. There is 
a north porch, large and high, with a parclose above 
it. The tower, which was to have been broad and 
square, has never been built. A great peculiarity 
in the design is the immense buttresses which sus- 
tain the south wall of the nave and the west w'all of 
both the nave and the aisle. The ground on which 
the church is built falls towards the w'est and south, 
but not sufficiently to give any appearance of 
necessity for the bulk of those supports, which are 
obviously primarily intended to be dramatic, and 
in a measure succeed in being so. Between nave 
and aisle is a handsome arcade, its pillars of stone, 
its moulded arches of beautifully executed brick- 
work. The church throughout is of red brick with 
stone dressings, and the tracery of the windows is 
elaborate. The chancel is practically a continuation 
of the nave, broad and open, with its walls round 
the altar decorated with the Ten Commandments 
written well and large in sgraffito. Ever>'W'here are 
charming details — the marble mosaic floor of the 
chancel, the somewhat irrelevant Renaissance 
pulpit of marble carved and inlaid, the rich stone 
sedilia, the fantastic ironwork on the doors. The 
church is well lighted ; the windows are set high, 
and suffer perhaps from being too small and too 
numerous. The impression which the interior of 
this church makes upon the mind is one of gentle- 
ness and grace, the exterior one of simplicity. 
Complete harmony cannot be claimed for the 
design, since the strong contrast between the west 
and south fronts cut up into narrow' vertical strips 
by the buttresses of wffiich I have spoken, and the 
east and north fronts where the expression is hori- 
zontal, is not counterweighed by any unifying simi- 
larity connecting the opposing notions. The 
tower, had it been built, would, by combining in 
itself vertical and horizontal accentuation, have 
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reconciled in great measure the contradictory 
elements in the rest of the building. Without this 
tower, indeed, St. John the Baptist’s is badly 
handicapped, but even so it is extremely inter- 
esting and should be seen by all those who wish to 
appreciate justly the work of its designer. In the 
admirable church at New Annesley, in Notting- 
hamshire, which Sir Thomas was building con- 
temporaneously with this at Wimbledon, a very 
successful contrast between vertical and horizontal 


ment has been expended. Curdidge has perhaps the 
better contour, the silhouette of the tower being 
unusually pleasing. Both are about twelve years 
younger than the Wimbledon church. I have never 
seen the church Sir Thomas designed at Narberth in 
Pembrokeshire in 1 88 1 , nor that that he designed for 
Norfolk Island. In more recent years he was res- 
ponsible for a mission church at Upper Hellesdon 
in Norfolk (1903), for St. Augustine’s at Aider- 
shot (1907), for the cheap church of St. Luke at 
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elements has been achieved by the introduction of 
tall narrow chancel windows bound to the broad 
design of the rest by the dominant ridge line of the 
roof. 

The churches at Curdidge and at Northington in 
Hampshire are smaller than St. John Baptist’s at 
Wimbledon, the former consisting only of nave, 
chancel and western tower. The material of both is 
flint, with some elaborate inlay of stone. Northing- 
ton Church is the richer, with an apse and a belfry 
storey to the tower on which a great deal of orna- 


Wimbledon (1909), and for a church still, I believe, 
far from complete at Eastrop in Hampshire (1912). 

I mention these, since I believe that they complete 
the list of new churches due to Sir Thomas, if the 
works at Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucestershire 
and Old Malden in Surrey are regarded not as re- 
buildings but as extensive “ restorations.” In other 
parts of this paper I have made no attempt at a 
catalogue, making an exception here only in the 
Belief that Sir Thomas’s activities as a designer of 
new churches are not realised bv many. Beside 
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churches Sir Thomas designed three college more successful as a whole, calls for very particular 
chapels of which that at Hertford College has remark indeed. It was built at the cost of a bene- 
already been referred to. The chapel at Radley factor who left his architect an entirely free hand 
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appears to me one of the least successful of his 
creations: it is a broad, lowish brick building with 
rather elaborate stone dressings and carefully de- 
signed woodwork, and calls for no particular remark. 
The chapel at Giggleswick School, if not very much 


save for the condition that the chapel must have a 
dome. I do not know whether it was the school 
authorities or Sir Thomas that decided that the 
style should be Gothic ; if the choice was Sir 
Thomas’s it shows great courage and perhaps an 
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unconscious echo of his old master Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s lifelong ambition to build a Gothic dome. 
The building as realised consists of a Greek cross, 
to which are appended a nave, aisles, and ante- 
chapel. The arms of the cross are roofed by semi- 
circular barrel-vaults between which spring pen- 
dentives supporting the drum and the dome 
above it. The nave is roofed with a plaster barrel 
vault concentric with that of the western arm, ot 
which it is virtually a continuation. This plaster 
vault is crossed by wooden tie beams, kingposts 
and struts. The aisles and antechapel are low, with 
open timber roofs, the west window of the nave 
and those of the clerestory being tall and important. 
The arches in the design are sometimes semi-cir- 
cular, sometimes two-centred pointed, and some- 
times four-centred pointed. Externally the roofs 
generally are of the broken or curb form familiar as 
that of the Great Hall at Hampton Court. The 
dome is surmounted by a small cupola ; and the re- 
entering angles of the cross are filled by cupolas 
surmounting turrets. The scale of the whole is not 
great. 

The outline of this remarkable building on its 
rugged site is extremely impressive and much of 
its ornament is delightful. .\s a work of architecture 
it bewilders the onlooker, containing as it does a 
little bit of almost everything. For a monument of 
the kind a uniformlyincombustible roof would seem 
to be called for, yet here, while there is a dome of 
terra-cotta blocks and four lengths of stone barrel 
vault, there is also a long stretch ot plaster ceiling, 
and aisle roofs of unprotected timber. The walls 


are built of eight different kinds of stone, the dome 
is roofed with copper, the principal roofs with cast 
lead, and the lean-tos with green slates. In the 
decoration there is the same impartiality as to 
process ; the barrel vaults, for example, decorated 
in sgraffito, adjoin mosaic pendentives which are 
divided from the mosaic dome by a drum of 
masonry banded in colour. IMost of these decora- 
tions are beautiful in themselves, as also are the 
cedar furniture and the uniform stained glass by 
Messrs. Burlison and Grylls. 

This is the last building of Sir Thomas’s which 
I shall describe — since restoration works, adequately 
enumerated in his biographical notices, are not pos- 
sible subjects for criticism at a distance. I also shall 
do no more than refer to the tower he designed for 
Zara Cathedral in Dalmatia. His learned writings 
and his delightful personality are also subjects 
that the title of my lecture does not allow me to 
touch upon. I do not pretend to have given in an 
hour an adequate account of the works of Sir 
Thomas Jackson, nor have I aimed at any sort of 
completeness. I have merely attempted to put 
before you representative examples of his design, 
with such accompanj'ing remarks as might be of 
assistance in the understanding of them. From these 
examples you will have seen his great power and 
versatility in the design of ornament, and I venture 
to think that as a decorator of e.xceptional skill 
and discrimination his name will long be honoured 
by those who are not too much occupied in produc- 
ing the architecture of the future to turn their eyes 
occasionally back upon the architecture of the past. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. GUY DAWBER, F.S.A.) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.] said, in proposing the 
vote of thanks, I notice from the paper before me, 
that Dr. Mackail was to have performed this duty, and 
although I cannot hope to follow him as a speaker, I 
am very happv indeed to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for his Paper. I remember an 
old schoolmaster I knew, about whom one of his pupils 
said, “ Whatever else it was in his class-room, it was 
never dull,” and anybody who heard Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel on a prer ious occasion when he dealt with the 
Gothic Revival knew he would not be dull. The 
comments he has made, and the aphorisms with 
which he has jewelled his discourse have been beyond 
praise. 

I thought, when he spoke about the generally 
accepted fact that architecture had died at some time 
a little after the great French war, that I disagreed with 
him, and that it would not be difficult to pick up ex- 
amples here and there that showed that the threads of 


tradition had never been dropped, and that one indeed 
could make a very good case to show that it had con- 
tinued right through. For, in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century there were people likejohn Emmett, 
for instance, followed by Butterfield, Philip Webb, 
Shaw, and many others, whose work was consistently 
good, and showed extraordinary capacity and ability. 
He mentioned New Scotland Yard. I was present on 
the occasion when there was unveiled the memorial to 
Norman Shaw, a bust and medallion on the wall of 
the building. Professor Lethaby was near me, and 
I said, “ This building wears extraordinarily well,” 
and he replied, “ Yes, in more ways than one,” 
meaning that, apart from the question of the style 
in which it was built, it contained the essentials 
of a fine building, which would never be lost as 
long as the building continued. And there were 
many buildings of the nineteenth century which 
possess those essentials. 
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‘ I regarded Sir Thomas Jackson as one who was 
always feeling towards something finer of which he was 
conscious but perhaps never quite reached. He did 
things which were very nearly extraordinarily fine, but 
it seemed to me he was striving for something which 
was a little beyond his reach. But I was sorry we did 
not get more illustrations of the work he actually did 
do ; we were told of many works he had carried out, 
but no illustrations of them could be given. Of course, 
such things as the front of Brasenose, at Oxford, which 
everybody knows very well, were extraordinarily fine, 
and I thought the work at Giggleswick, shown on the 
last slide, was also of very great interest. 

I think Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has done us a very 
great service in bringing before us, in such an interest- 
ing way, the work of one who was a man of very great 
mark in the nineteenth century and in the earlier years 
of the present centurj-. Among his works are many 
notable examples, and in particular I would mention 
the house in Kensington Road, one of the best build- 
ings of its kind, which caused much comment at the 
time and which will never cease to be regarded as a 
worthy piece of architecture. 

We have listened with the utmost interest and 
pleasure to all that Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has given us, 
and I have the greatest pleasure in proposing a very 
cordial vote of thanks to him for his efforts on our behalf. 

Mr. BASIL H. JACKSON [A.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said : I have listened to Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s Paper with the greatest interest. I do not 
think my father ever had very much sympathy with the 
architectural taste of the ’fifties and the ’sixties, but that 
probably he had a very considerable share in and re- 
sponsibility for the changed point of view from which 
architecture is looked at to-day. Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel mentioned my father’s love of detail in archi- 
tecture. I was turning up a book of “ Recollections ” 
which he wrote some time ago, in which he mentions 
that when he started his career he was not decided 
whether he would become a painter or an architect, 
and I think, as a reserve, he might have gone to the 
Bar. Gilbert Scott’s advice was taken, and my father 
records that in his f.rst conversation with him Gilbert 
Scott talked about the Pre-Raphaelites, who were then 
at the height of their fame. He was running them down; 
my father, who w as an admirer of the brethren at that 
time, stood up m their defence. Scott said, “ Well, 
bring your Pre-Raphaelitism into architecture : that is 
exactly what architecture needs at the present time.” 
I think possibly my father’s love of detail and his com- 
bining painting and sculpture with architecture may 
have been the way in which he did bring Pre-Raphael- 
itism. mto architecture, for love of detail was one of the 
chief characteristics of the movement. 

I second, with the greatest pleasure, the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. 


The PRESIDENT : I always look forward with 
the greatest pleasure to any paper Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel may give us. I remember that, only a few 
months ago, he gave us a most entertaining description 
and criticism of the prize drawings, and I should like 
to express the hope that we may induce him to give us 
a paper upon another great architect and pioneer, 
Eden Nesfield. I should like to hear his criticism of 
that architect’s work and the infiuence he had upon 
architecture. As we know, Eden Nesfield was the 
forerunner of the work which was carried on by 
Norman Shaw and his school, which has had such an 
infiuence on the domestic architecture of to-day. 

From my very early youth I was brought up as a 
great admirer of the w ork of Sir Thomas Jackson, and 
I always looked out for those wonderful drawings 
from his own hand, which we used to see year 
after year in the Architecture Room of the Royal' 
Academy. He was, like my old master. Sir Ernest 
George, able to explain, with his own hands, his designs, 
which really so few of us, I am afraid, do to-day. 

I know Oxford fairly well. There are two build- 
ings there which always give me infinite pleasure. One 
I have heard criticised as being overladen with orna- 
ment, but it gives me extreme pleasure ; and that is 
the elevation of Brasenose College to the High Street. 
Any man who has been able to put up a building like 
that in Oxford leaves a testimonial to his memory as an 
architect which many of us to-day greatly envy. We 
also greatly admire his Schools at Oxford, a charming 
building, full of interesting and delightful detail. I 
think Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said he had not seen the 
school chapel at Giggleswick. Some years ago I spent 
a long morning examining it from top to bottom ; the 
marvellous w ay in which the detail of that building had 
been carried out was a revelation to me — the stalls, the 
organ-case, the mosaic marble work. The whole of the 
work is a wonderful testimony to Sir Thomas’s power 
as a great designer and master of detail. 

The vote was carried bv acclamation. 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL (in reply) ; I am 
really more grateful than perhaps I can say for the very 
kind remarks which have been made. I think Mr. 
Keen, w hen he accused me of subscribing to the view, 
which I quoted, that architecture died at any period, 
quite misunderstood me, because I have a passion for 
Butterfield, and almost a diseased admiration for 
Waterhouse, w hich makes me forget almost everything 
else in architecture when I ponder over the detail work 
of those masters. But I think I am justified in my 
statement that it was a general creed, if not with 
architects, w ith outside critics, that architecture stopped 
and that was about eighty years before the propounder 
of it writes. I have merely endeavoured to give a 
humble tribute to a great decorator and a very 
distinguished architect. 
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The Palace of Knossos ; An Example in Conservation 

BY THEODORE FYFE [F.]. 


A visit to the site of Knossos after a lapse of 18 years 
has been an experience of the utmost value. Before 
describing the changes produced by the hand of time, a 
brief explanation of the Cretan climate is necessart'. 
There is a rainy season in Crete which begins in the late 
autumn and persists through the winter until February, 
or sometimes March. During this annual period storms 
of great severity, with high wind and driving rain, often 
occur ; snow is constant in the upper regions and is not 
exceptional in lower lying areas nearer the coast, such as 
the one in which Knossos is situated. I was quite pre- 
pared to see more disintegration than is actually evident. 
The gypsum paving and many of the wall blocks have 
suffered severely, especially — ^and this applies generally — 
where the material is from a pronounced crystalline 
stratum. On the other hand, the great orthostatic slabs 
of the original (Middle Minoan III) west wall and other 
wall blocks of the same period, being of more closely- 
knit texture, are still remarkably well preserved : many 
more years ought to elapse before they lose any of their 
essential character. 

There is practically no evidence of complete disintegra- 
tion even in the flimsiest rubble walling of the palace, 
which is a tribute to the tenacity of the binding material, 
perhaps owing partly to its gradual assimilation of the 
magnificent lime plaster which covered the surfaces of 
these walls in their original state. It is clear that Minoan 
building in material and method was of much greater 
permanency than would appear at first sight. There was 
also a careful differentiation of building method to suit 
various elements in the composition of the palace, which 
is too intricate a subject to be dealt with here, but it 
may be said that it increases our respect for the Minoan 
achievement. The element of wood construction is now 
very well understood by the world at large, but it has been 
a standing wonder that the walls could be so remarkably 
well preser\'ed after the wood had perished and very 
obviously, in many places, by fire. It now appears 
eHdent that most of the lower parts of the rubble walling 
remain practically as they were built — a mixture of stones, 
sun-dried brick and the sun-dried clay backing of the 
lime plaster and woodwork. This was so coherent as, 
in many cases, to defy destruction. 

But after giving due weight to all these factors of 
permanency, it is quite clear that the palace, as a whole, 
would gradually become a shapeless and almost unin- 
telligible ruin unless some practical methods were adopted 
to ensure protection from the elements for its more 
essential features. These methods have been adopted by 
Sir Arthur Evans with constant and unwearying fore- 
thought in all available time since the first years of excava- 
tion. Much of the earlier work of preservation was 
necessarily tentative and experimental. This is now- 
being replaced to a great extent by more permanent 
methods, and a lot of additional work has been done. The 
Cretan mechanic has discovered the properties and uses 
of reinforced concrete (be'ton arme'e), and all re-con- 
stitutions intended to represent woodwork as well as a 


great deal of other necessary construction are now being 
carried out in this material, by the use of local cement, 
river sand and gravel (this last of a high quality), together 
with iron rods and wire in a sound, if somewhat ele- 
mentary method . 

Alention has been made of the word “ re-constitution.” 
It is one expressly used and desired to be used by Sir 
Arthur himself, and it meets the case very well. Such 
work as this is not, and ought not to be, “ restoration.” 
Its objects are (i) to preserv'e those key positions of the 
palace plan and structure already existing that are essential 
for its proper understanding, and (2) to suggest to the 
competent observer further methods of construction and 
finish that years of study of evidences in fresco, etc., have 
elucidated. About the general soundness of outlook in 
these re-constitutions there can be no doubt whatever : 
nothing that has been done is either wild or improbable. 
So far as actual structure is concerned, there is hardly a 
single bit of the new work that is not based on facts as 
certain as any such facts can be. Nothing at once so 
daring or so thorough has ever been attempted on any 
ancient site in Europe or probably anywhere. The 
whole achievement is a great example, and the fact that 
the explorer has carried it out almost entirely with his 
own unaided resources in single-minded devotion to 
research is one of which all Britishers may well be proud. 

The principal objective of the present year’s campaign 
is the “ Royal Villa,” an exceptionally interesting house 
excavated in 1903, in a sheltered position some 200 yards 
from the N.E. comer of the palace. From the dominant 
character of its plan (a central seat or throne raised and 
balustraded from the end of the main hall and lit from 
above by means of a clerestory well, a most interesting 
feature) it seems quite probable that this “ villa ” may 
have been the summer retreat of some important royal 
personage, perhaps even of the priest-king himself. The 
house belongs to the earlier part of the first late Minoan 
period, which was the great period of the later palace, 
and it was built at a time when gypsum was relatively 
plentiful. To this fortunate fact we owe the well- 
preser\'ed ashlar facing of gjqjsum blocks in the main 
staircase and the pillar room with the very complete 
evidences of wooden beam construction in the floor over 
the pillar room. Above the first landing the well-pre- 
ser\-ed main staircase from ground to first floor is bifur- 
cated, and as the only apparent reason for this in the plan 
is the securing of a certain privacy we have here an 
additional reason for considering that the wlla was a place 
of some distinction. 

Important as are the re-constitution works involved in 
the provision of the major part of the upper floor of the 
Royal Villa, they are overshadowed in an archteological 
sense by the discoveiy of additional elements in the great 
south propylaeum of the western half of the palace. It is 
not possible to say much about these at present ; it is 
sufficient to indicate that they throw a veiy important 
light on the relations between Knossos and Tiryns and 
give greater coherence to the system of upper floor halls 
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to which they formed the approach. It will now become 
possible to assemble the entire plan of the propylaeum, 
both in its earlier form, which dates from the last Middle 
Minoan period (say 1700 b.c.), and in its later form (that 
of the beginning of the first late Minoan period) after the 
earthquake, which is the only explanation of certain 
evidences of destruction and abandonment occurring at a 
period which might otherwise have had unbroken con- 
tinuity. In 1900, fallen back from a wall, was found 
the well-known fresco of the “ cup-bearer,” belonging to 
the later propylaeum and perhaps the most important 
piece of Cretan fresco in existence. Beneath the later 
pavement, .70 cm. dorrm, were found the fragments of the 
carved stone rosette band, of unsurpassed workmanship 
and belonging to the earlier propylaeum. It is significant 
of the monumental character of this region of the palace. 

Re-constitutions in the western section of the palace 
now loom as large as, or even larger than, the more ob- 
vious ones carried out many years earlier in the Domestic 
Quarter of the eastern section. When they come to be 


finally put on paper and appear in the second volume of 
Sir A. Evans’s book, they will be a revelation of the first 
importance. 

Of the Candia Museum it is difficult to speak in 
measured terms. It is certainly one of the most important 
museums in the world. Nowhere else can be found such 
an unparalleled assortment of objects representing the 
output of this great civilisation. The museum is bound 
to grow, as exploration in Crete has still been strictly 
limited. Sir Arthur has excavated several of the houses 
near the Knossos palace, but it is clear that there were 
hundreds of these houses, constituting a great town with 
the palace, on its acropolis, as a centre. The French 
hav'e recently excavated an extremely interesting palace 
at Malia, about 20 miles east of Knossos, near the coast. 
The Cretan authorities have also laid bare a little ritual 
centre, right on the coast about seven miles from the port 
of Knossos, which contained several very large bronze 
double axes among other finds. The western part of 
Crete is still practically unexplored. 


The Arts in Early England* 

BY PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON [F.] 


Professor Baldwin Brown’s great work on “ The Arts in 
Early England ” has long since become a classic with 
architects and antiquaries. The volume under review is 
only No. 2 in a series of five, published between 1903 and 
1921 ; and Volumes II and W — the latter dealing with the 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, the Gospels of Lindis- 
fame, and other Christian monuments of Northumbria — 
are pre-eminently of interest to archteologists of an 
architectural bent : Volume II, indeed, is a text-book, 
and in its enlarged and revised form is indispensable to 
the student. It is both curious and instructive to reflect 
upon the mutations in the study of our national pre- 
Conquest architecture. X century ago, when John 
Carter and John Britton, those veteran antiquaries, who 
have left us a permanent legacy of invaluable records, had 
run, or nearly run, their race, “ Norman ” and “ Saxon ” 
were practically convertible terms ; and even skilled 
antiquaries had hardly begun to distinguish between the 
two in point of technique and date. Britton, in the 
fifth volume of his ” Architectural Antiquities,” published 
in 1821, brought together for the first time a number of 
engravings of actual Saxon churches, drawn by such 
artists as Alackensie and the elder Pugin, and these 
focussed public attention on discriminating between pre- 
and post-Conquest architecture . Another earnest student 
and draughtsman — perhaps the best and most accurate 
antiquarian draughtsman of his day or ours — the late 
Mr. Wm. Twopeny, co-operated with these pioneer 
investigators ; but to Mr. Thomas Rickman, F.S.A., 
belongs the credit of the first systematic attempt to 
investigate and schedule the surviving example of Saxon 
architecture, published as an appendix to his “ Attempt 
to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England.” 

*The Arts in Eirly England. New Edition of Volume II; 
Anglo-Saxon Architecture. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., 
LL.D., F.B..-V., etc. London ; John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


So far, the investigations had'been constructive : but 
here comes in the mischievous work of the destructive 
critic. Mr. J. H. Parker, having acted as foster-mother to 
Rickman’s offspring, devoured the nurse-child, and calmly 
announced that there was no such thing as a Saxon 
church still in existence ; and he forthwith in subsequent 
editions of “ Rickman,” omitted the appendix on Saxon 
architecture. Never was there a more crmp'ete volte 
face, a more stupid blunder. Most people took Mr. 
Parker’s ipse dixit for gospel, and the study of cur pre- 
Conquest buildings became suspect and neglected save 
by the discerning few. 

The next turn of the wheel came with the late J. T. 
Alicklethwaite, F.S.A., who vigorously revived the study 
in an admirable treatise, teeming with plans, published in 
the Archceological Journal of 1896, in which he was 
assisted by Air. C. R, Peers. Mr. Alicklethwaite 
restored the study of Saxon architecture to its rightful 
position of importance, and prepared the way for Professor 
Baldwin Brown’s great work. 

The new edition of Volume II almost amounts to a re- 
casting and is greatly increased in letterpress and illustra- 
tions. The 351 pages of 1903 are extended to 508 in 
1925. There are many greatly needed corrections and 
amplifications, and much entirely new matter ; while the 
excellent illustrations have grown from 175 to 210, and 
now include, besides the photographs of the baluster 
shafts at Jarrowand Monkwearmouth, other photographic 
plates of the ornamental coffered work of the Britford 
arch, the Wolf’s head, font and carved angel at Deer- 
hurst, and one of the w'onderful flying angels at Bradford- 
on- Avon. Besides these welcome additions there are 
fresh plans of Hexham Abbey and of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury — the latter by Air. Peers, recording 
the epoch-making discoveries of the late Sir William St. 
John Hope and the Rev. R. U. Potts, F.S.A., Bursar of 
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St. Augustine’s College — discoveries that cannot be said 
to be completed to this moment, after more than a 
quarter-of-a-century’s research. By the way, we note 
that within the last week or two, INIr. Peers has reported, 
as the result of personal investigation, that the ruined 
Church of Stone-by-Faversham (p. 116) is of twelfth 
century work — not in the earliest Saxon group. 

Not the least valuable features in the book are the map 
at the end, on which are marked the churches admitted to 
Professor Baldwin Brown’s list, and that list itself, much 
extended and amplified in the new edition. It is in 
regard to these that this reviewer feels bound to enter a 
gentle but firm disclaimer, first as to the excision of 
a group of early churches in West Sussex, Surrey and 
Kent, all possessing marked Saxon criteria. Having had 
several of these in hand for repair, he is able to speak with 
an exceptional degree of acquaintance. Two such are 
admitted to the Professor’s list for the first time — 
Witley in Surrey, and Poling, Sussex, because in each 
case this reviewer brought to light double-splayed, 
plaster-coated windows, with the remains of original oak 
shutters in position at the junctuon of inner and outer 
splays. On the other hand, the claims of such churches 
as Cheam, Hascombe and Wonersh, in Surrey, and 
Darenth, Wilmington and Wouldham, Kent, where 
double-splayed windows have been found, are passed 
over.* It seems to be ignored that the pre-Conquest 
builders were not confined to one form of fenestration — the 
double-splayed — though this is eminently characteristic : 
but they often employed an ordinary loop, round-headed 
or triangular-headed, and single or in pairs, as at Somp- 
ting, Bosham, Worth and Deerhurst. Thus, at West- 
hampnet, Sussex, and Fetcham, Surrey, where all the 
technique and the lavish use of Roman material favour a 
pre-Conquest date. Professor Baldwin Brown relegates 
the churches to a post-Conquest period, together with 
Ford and Walberton, presumably because the windows 
are not double-splayed. Now it happened that the present 
writer repaired the little church of Ford in 1899, and 
found, besides a stone with interlaced ornament, loop 
windows of a peculiar plan, and an early shallow plinth, 
in marked contrast with similar Early Norman features 
in the same small building. At Walberton besides 
western quoins of Roman brick, a Saxon gablc-cross was 
found in 1904. Another point arises in connection with 
the Sussex churches of Lyminster and Selham. When 
repairing the former in 1902, this reviewer found that the 
eleventh century south doorway of the nave was a 
“ through ” opening, without rebate, and that the north 
doorway at Selham still retains an early wooden door- 
frame, planted on the internal angles of the through 
opening — an arrangement which, while it exactly resembles 
the entrance to a primitive English cottage or a mud cabin 
in Ireland, is entirely unlike the rebated stone frame of all 
Norman doorways. Dozens of Saxon doorways, scheduled 


*In the case of Hascombe and Wonersh, “ restoration ” has 
obliterated these. There was another at Stoke d’Abernon, 
in the north wall of the nave, before the disastrous “ restora- 
tion ” of the ’sixties. Two remain at Wilmington, one at 
Wouldham. At Darenth, where the window is of Roman 
bricks, the mid-wall shutter remains in its groove. 


as such by Professor Baldwin Brown, are planned as 
“ through ” openings, that in Earls Barton Church tower 
(p. 286), for example, or those at Bradford-on-Avon, 
(p. 296). Surely, too, the interlaced work and dragcns 
at Selham are p:e-Ccnquest, beytnd a doubt. 

In the north wall of the chancel of Prittlewell Church, 
Essex, is one of these “ through ” doorways constructed 
of Roman bricks, strangely overlooked by the compilers 
of the Essex Inventory. The bricks do not radiate 
from the arch-centre. 

The Historical Monuments Surveys of the Counties 
are calling the attention of students to many out-of-the- 
way Saxon churches, such as the remarkable example at 
Hadstock, Essex, where the north doorway, again a 
“through ’’ opening, retains its cceval door and ironwork. t 

The extraord nary fact of the survival of a veritable 
timber spire, of not cn’y the actual shape, but the very 
timbers cf its Saxcn builders — the famous four-gabled 
spire of Sompt ng — makes one wcnder whether there 
may not he, here and there, a church-roof of this remote 
epoch. We know that authentic instances cf Norman 
roofs remain. Why not Saxcn ? 

One would have welcomed a chapter on the develop- 
ment from a Saxon nave and square chancel into nave, 
axial tower and apsidal chancel in the Norman period : 
another on Saxon building stones, tool marks, e.g. 
the herring bone variety las at Branscombe, Devon), and 
the use of stucco, in which the Saxons were adepts : also 
a chapter on Saxon wall paintings, smith’s work, etc. 

It is to be hoped that interest m this still obscure 
500 years of our native architecture will grow apace — 
certainly it is a case of the appetite growing with eating — 
and that Professor Baldwin Brown will be called upon 
for yet another edition of his great work, which shall be 
even more comprehensive and detailed, both in text 
and illustrations. Meanwhile, we can thank him most 
cordially for a magnificent piece of work : and as 
“ through ’’ and “ thorough ’’ are the same word, we can 
add — “ Well and through-ly done ! ” 

The Library 

Notes by IMembers of the LiTER.aTURE Committee ox 
Recent Acquisitions. 

[These Notes are published zeithout prejudice to a further and 
tnore detailed critiLis»i\. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 

2 vols., by Oscar Faber. 

In these two slight volumes, which are in use in the leading 
architectural schools, the author presents his subject in a form 
intelligible to the beginner. They are, in his own words, 
“ Suitable for the large and increasing number of people who 
do not aspire to a specialist’s knowledge, but want a clear 
understanding of the general principles involved in reinforced 
concrete.” Incidentally, they serve as introduction to the 
author’s highly technical work, ” Reinforced Concrete 
Design.” 1. M. C. 

t Even the unimpassioned scribe of the Survey schedules this 
door as “ possibly contemporary with the doorway, a pre- 
Conquest work of the eleventh century ” ; and adds that 
“ traces of human skin have been found on it.” 
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SOHO BEFORE THE HOUSES. (The Early History 
of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho and their Neigh- 
bourhood, by C. L, Kingsford, F.S.A., Cambridge 
University Press. J2s. 6 d. net. 9 in. by 6 in.) 

The first development of inner London and the laying 
out of streets on its fields must always be a fascinating 
study, but in most districts so little is known of the rural 
condition or of the growth of buildings that conjecture is 
apt to cool the reader’s interest ; in this book we are able 
to follow the steady tide of buildings spreading along the 
country lanes and over the fields, and to follow it all the 
more closely as very many of the actual original houses are 
still standing. 

This book originally commenced as a description of a 
map drawn in 1585 as an “ exhibit ” in a lawsuit to decide 
the ownership of Gelding’s Close, a field immediately to the 
west of Poland Street, and it covers an area of about three- 
quarters of a square mile extending from a little east of 
the church of St. Martin's in the Fields to a little west of 
Bond Street and from Oxford Street to Trafalgar Square, 
the map having been published in facsimile by the London 
Topographical Society, and being only tw'o years later 
than the oldest known map of any part of London. The 
description gradually and very fortunately developed in 
Mr. Kingsford’s able hands into a volume of 178 pages, 
thoroughly readable and excellently illustrated, closing 
w'ith a small scale reproduction of the map overprinted 
on a modern map of the district drawn by Mr. T, O. 
Thirtle [A.'\, which enables the reader to understand the 
original plan, and adds very greatly to the interest of the 
book, but it would have been an improvement if this small 
reproduction could have been rendered clearer by' the 
removal from the block of the stains of age on the original. 

The history commences with an account of the owner- 
ship of the land from the time when it belonged to West- 
minster Abbey and carries it through the several owner- 
ships to that of the Crown who granted leases and 
freeholds in comparatively small areas with licences to 
build, so that the whole was built over in the short space 
of a century, leaving it as we now know it except for the 
formation of Regent Street, Charing Cross Road and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The description of the formation of the streets and 
squares and the origin of their names, frequently from 
those of the builders, with the dates and positions of the 
more important houses and the extent of building along 
the streets at various dates is explained in such careful 
detail as to make error impossible. 

Most of the original fields were Lammas Lands or 
common fields for pasture after Lammas in each year, 
and as a consequence, when building commenced, com- 
pensation become payable to the parish ; these fields were 
intersected by numerous lanes which have surv'ived in the 
part of Regent Street west of the Quadrant (Suggen Lane), 
Wardour Street (Coleman Hedge Lane), Haymarket, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Shaftesbury Avenue and the northern part 
of Charing Cross Road, while the line of many of the new 
streets, such as Savile Row and Beak Street, follow the 
lines of the old hedges between the fields. A large part of 
the area was the conduit head from which the City was 
supplied with water, the Aybrook, which gave its name 


to Ebury Alanor, following the line of South Moulton 
Lane. From this connection the present ownership of a 
large area by the City Corporation takes its origin, the 
City having the right, exercised in 1628, to acquire lands 
from the King at 28 years’ purchase in discharge of a debt. 

Conduit Street runs diagonally across the Conduit 
Meadow which contained the spring. 

The great westward movement of the wealthier classes 
seems to have been due to a desire for more open sur- 
roundings than they had formerly enjoy'ed, from the fre- 
quent references in the quotations from documents, to the 
desire for fresh air and an outlook over the country, al- 
though this desire should have prevented the close build- 
ing which accompanied the movement, and Mr. Kings- 
ford’s regret that Wren, the Surveyor-General, when 
granting licences to build, did not prepare a town-planning 
scheme, will be shared by all. 

The book forms the best possible argument to all 
interested to join the London Topographical Society. 

Gilbert H. Lovegrove [F.]. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS ANCIENT 
ART. By jf. G. Noppen. Ed. J. Burrow & Co., 
Ltd., 43, 45 & 47 Kingsway, London 

The literature on Westminster Abbey is so extensive, 
and the subject has been so exhaustively dealt w’ith, that 
it becomes successively more and more difficult for any 
fresh writer on the building to break new ground. 

Dean Stanley’s words in the preface to his Westminster 
Memorials, that “ it would be absurd for any modem 
work to make pretensions to more than a rearrangement 
of already existing material,” naturally applies to-day 
with even greater truth than it did sixty years ago ; for 
since then, through the laborious researches of many 
eminent antiquaries, much more of permanent value has 
been recorded. Apart from several minor, but important, 
contributions which have appeared in Archesologia and 
the antiquarian and technical journals, in the present 
century alone several books have been published which 
must always rank amongst the standard works of reference 
on the subject, 

Westminster Abbey and its Ancient Art, the latest book 
on the Abbey, does not claim to rank in this category, 
and the reader must expect to find little that has not 
appeared before. The author, Mr. J. G. Noppen, has 
aimed at providing “ a work which will first meet the 
requirements of the beginner and then assist him in the 
more serious considerations of the various interesting 
studies which the Abbey offers.” 

For this laudable endeavour the author, as well as 
having carefully studied the building, has rightly made 
himself familiar w'ith the latest available works on the 
subject, and his marked indebtedness to Professor 
Lethaby is especially acknowledged. 

The book is of companionable size and is concisely 
and interestingly written. It is arranged in six chapters, 
of which the first three deal with the tradition and history, 
the Church and the Monastic buildings respectively, and 
the last three with the work of the craftsmen and the 
heraldry. Then follow appendices discussing the Con- 
fessor’s Church, the Lady Chapel of Henry HI (in w'hich 
a theory is advanced based on little more than conjecture), 
and a page on the construction of Henry VH’s Chapel. 

Ernest A. R. Rahbula [ A .]. 
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John Sell Cotman 

By W. HILTON NASH [Ret. F.] 

There is little doubt that the works of the early masters The drawings were collected by the Rev. James Bulwer, 

of Water Colour Art are becoming every day more and who was one of the artist’s early patrons, and who prob- 
more appreciated and a visit to Walker's Gallery, ii8 ably took lessons from Cotman, or at least was influenced 
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Terrington Saint Clement’s Chlirch, Norfolk : South Porch. By J. S. Cotman 

New Bond Street, where an excellent collection of the by his works. Mr. Bulwer was himself an artist of some 

drawings of John Sell Cotman are on view, will appeal ability. 

to all lovers of water colours and especially to those who Bom in Norwich in 1783, Cotman had a varied life of 

are interested in architectural draughtsmanship. success and failure, and, as is the case sometimes with 




Ruined Pier of the Crossing of Thetford Abbey Church, Norfolk. By J. S. Cotman 
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men of genius, his mind became affected in later years, 
and he died in 1842, being then sixty years of age. 

Among the most notable drawings in the exhibition 
may be mentioned No. 6, Norwich Cathedral (the interior 
of Jesus Chapel), a very charming drawing, showing the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Windham in the foreground. The 
colouring is delicate and the cool greys and browns pre- 
dominate. In No. II, “Window in the Choir of the 
Grey Friars, Norwich,” we have the same rich colour 
and the grey tone of the stone work is relieved by the 
red brick which fills in the lower portion of the windows. 
“ Cranworth Church, Norfolk ” (No. 16), is one of three 
drawings of this building, and is in colour, the others 
being in Indian ink wash and pencil. 

Perhaps one of the most striking drawings is No. 34, 
“ Ruins of East Barsham Hall, Norfolk.” This fine 
specimen of Tudor architecture is worthily represented, 
and the colour of the brickwork is enhanced by the grey 
stone mullions of the windows, and a look of solidity is 
imparted to the building without any heaviness of 
colouring. In No. 87, “ Terrington, St. Clement’s 

Church,” we have an example of pure line drawing un- 
relieved by any colour, and the rich carving to the entrance 
porch is cleverly drawn. The ruined “ East Window of 
Walsingham Priory,” No. 22, is well represented in one 
of the most forcible drawings in the collection, and calls 
to mind the vigour and strength of Piranesi, to whom 
Cotman is said to have been indebted for some of his 
effects. The artist w^as not exclusively devoted to archi- 
tectural drawings, some of his landscapes have much 
charm, but there are not many at this exhibition. 

Cotman was for some years drawing master at King’s 
College, School, London, and in “ The Life of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,” by William Turner, we read “ The 
drawing master was the most interesting person of all — 
the celebrated member of the Norwich School of Painting, 
John Sell Cotman. He was aged 55 when Dante Rosetti 
entered the King’s College School, an alert forceful- 
looking man, of moderate stature, with fine well moulded 
face, which testified to an impulsive nature somewhat 
worn and worried. He seemed sparing of speech, but 
high strung in what he said. In fact the seeds of madness 
lurked in this distinguished artist, although, apart from 
a rather excitable or abrupt manner in ruling his bear 
garden, I never noticed any svmptoms of it.” 

Some visitors to the exhibition may be disappointed at 
the large number of pencil and wash drawings, many of 
which were made for the purpose of illustration, and may 
be seen reproduced in Spccime)is of Architectural Anti- 
quities of Norfolk. We notice the grand old tower of 
Cromer and the quaint round towers of the churches of 
Repps, Morton and Aylmerton, in a style of architecture 
peculiar to Norfolk. 

Cotman began in later years to make it his study to 
express detail without slavishly copying it ; he had a 
perfect knowledge of the laws of construction, whether 
in the fa9ade of a cathedral or the massive foliage of a 
tree. He frequently used the reed pen, which was so 
often employed by Prout. 

A'though the present exhibition does not give an 
adequate impression of the variety and scope of Cotman ’s 
•work, which included landscapes and seascapes, both 


in water colour and oil, for architectural studies it is 
beyond praise and should on no account be neglected. 

The two illustrations accompanying this article are pub- 
lished by courtesy of Walker's Galleries, 1 1 8 NeicBondSt.,W. 

THE BI-CENTENARY OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 

Exhibition .at the So.ane Museu.ai. 

This year being the bi-centenary of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who was born 1664 and died March 1726 at his house, 
now demolished, in Whitehall, a special exhibition has 
been arranged in the Architectural Library of Sir John 
Soane’s Aluseum, 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It deals 
with a grandiose project of 1702, the year of Queen 
Anne’s accession, for the completion of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. As early as July 1703, Vanbrugh was placed on the 
Royal Commission for building the Hospital, and this may 
have been an outcome of his labours now exhibited. So 
very little is known of his early essays in architecture, 
before or concurrent with Castle Howard and Blenheim, 
that a certain amount of incredulity may be expected in 
respect of the drawings now exhibited. They have been 
drawn out by the Curator from half drawings and sketches 
of the temperamental hastiness associated with the idea of 
the dramatist-architect, who so suddenly, from the public 
point of view, revealed himself as a great architect. 

Such sketches by Sir John Vanbrugh are extremely 
rare, and those in the Soane Museum are not of a char- 
acter to have attracted hitherto the attention they deserve. 
The great scale of the scheme is characteristic. There is 
an oval forecourt 360 by 270 leading up to a great portico 
of the same width as that of University College, behind 
which is planned a great chapel with a dome twice the 
size of those existing at Greemvich, and three-fifths of 
that of St. Paul’s itself. 

This high invention must have alarmed Good Queen 
Anne, and a second Avas then produced of a sufficiently 
monumental character. 

In addition to these two schemes, a photo of the first 
plan of Blenheim, and a sketch for an obelisk commemor- 
ating the victory, are shown. Sir John Soane’s Museum 
is open free, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays until the end of August. 

Correspondence 

OLD BRIDGES. 

To the Editor, Journ.al, R.I.B.A. — 

Dear Sir, — No one who satv the charming exhibition 
of sketches and drawings of Old French Bridges can 
have failed to enjoy it nor. I fancy, to think Avithin himself 

Could AA'e not do this in England ? ” 

\Ve have neither the antiquities, nor the rich colouring, 
of F'rances’s southern regions, but AAe must haA'e a goodly 
number of ancient bridges in Aery picturesque sur- 
roundings. 

It occurs to me that the A.A., together Avith the R.I.B.A., 
might arrange to collect and create the collection, and that 
some enterprising publisher might undertake the issue. 

The set, or part of it, Avould form an admirable subject 
for more than one A. A. excursion. — Yours faithfully, 

R. Langtox Cole [E] 
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Thames Bridges 

ROYAL COMMISSION TO BE APPOINTED 


Mr. Baldwin stated in the House of Commons on 
16 June, in answer to a question by Sir W. Davison, that 
the Government intend to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the whole question of the Thames bridges 
in London. 

The discussion on the matter in the House was reported 
in The Times as follows : 

Sir W. Davison (Kensington S., U.) asked the Prime Minister 
whether he would appoint a special committee of qualified 
persons to consider and report as rapidly as possible on the 
bridges over the Thames in the London area, and their ap- 
proaches, as to what additional bridges, if any, were required, 
or would shortly be required, and of these which, in the opinion 
of the committee, was of the greatest urgency and should first be 
proceeded with ; and, pending the report of such committee, 
whether representations would be made to the Corporation of 
the City of London to defer further action with regard to the 
proposed St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Mr. Baldwin, Prime Minister (Bewdley) : Having regard to 
the public anxiety which the question of the London bridges 
has aroused and to the variety of interests and circumstances 
which have to be taken into account in this connection, the 
Government have decided to appoint a Royal Commission in 
order that the whole subject of bridges over the Thames 
in the London area may be impartially and authoritatively 
reviewed. 

Sir W. Davison : I thank the right hon. gentleman for the 
sympathetic reply he has given to this suggestion. Will he also 
urge the Commission to bring up their report as soon as 
possible, as the matter is one of great urgency ? 

Mr. Baldwin : I think the matter of time is very important. 

Mr. Day (Southwark, Central, Lab.) : Will the Government 
adopt the Royal Commission’s Report when it is presented ? 

Mr. Baldwin : I do not know that that is a matter for the 
Government. I must wait till the report is made. 

Mr. Sandeman (Lancs., Middleton and Prestwich, U.) : Is 
work going to begin at Waterloo Bridge at once, or is it going to 
await the report ? 

Mr. Baldwin ; I cannot answer that. 

The Times, in the course of a leading article under the 
title of “ A Wise Decision,” commented on the Prime 
Minister’s decision as follows : 

Mr. Baldwin stated yesterday at question-time in the 
House of Commons that the Government intend to appoint 
a Roybal Commission to inquire into the whole question 
of the Thames bridges in London. This wise decision — 
the course for which we have consistently pleaded during 
the more recent stages of the controversy, or rather of the 
various controversies, which the future of the bridges has 
aroused — will meet with widespread approval . It opens the 
door to the only means by which, without prejudice and 
without favour, the highly complex problem may finally be 
settled to the general satisfaction. Any other course of 
action, howev'er wise and however reasonable might be the 
conclusions reached on each or all of the separate factors ' 
of the problem, would inevitably leave a feeling of soreness 
and of unfair treatment in the minds of one or other of the 
disputant parties. With the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, that uncomfortable prospect disappears. The advo- 
cates and the opponents of each particular scheme will have 
full opportunities of laying their respective cases before 


an independent and authoritative tribunal. The findings of 
the Commission cannot possibly please them all. In each 
individual case — in those notably of the proposed St. 
Paul’s Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, and the bridge or bridges 
at Charing Cross — they will cause disappointment either 
to the proposers or to the opposers of the separate under- 
takings involved. But they should cause no heartburnings 
on either side, and, because of the broader views which the 
tribunal w'ill be in a position to take — in comparison with 
any one of the bodies now concerned — it may be hoped 
that they will result in the adoption of a consistent and 
lasting policy which will be generally accepted on the 
ground that it is most likely to serv'e the highest interests, 
in every respect, of London and its present and future 
inhabitants. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE : L.C.C AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

On the understanding that full liberty of action 
to deal with any emergency that may arise is retained, 
the London County Council decided on June 22 
to defer the rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge, pending 
the report of the Royal Commission on Thames 
Bridges. The competition for designs for a new bridge 
is to proceed. The Improvements Committee brought 
up an emergency report dealing with the situation 
created by the decision of the Prime Minister to 
appoint such a Commission. 

LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL, 

1925- 

Awarded to Sir Edwin L. Lutyens. 

The jury entrusted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with the Award of the London Street 
Architecture Medal have announced their award 
for the year 1925. 

After careful e.xamination of drawings and photo- 
graphs of all the buildings which were nominated for 
the honour, the jury has given its award in favour 
of “ Britannic House,” Finsbury Circus, E.C., de- 
signed by Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 

* The London Street Architecture Aledal is awarded 
annually to the Architect who has designed a building 
of merit completed during the three preceding years 
within a radius of four miles from Charing Cross. 

INDIA OFFICE : SURVEYOR AND CLERK OF 
THE WORKS. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has ap- 
pointed Mr. H. AI. Edwards to be Surveyor and Clerk 
of the Works, India Office, with effect from the 21st June, 
1926. 

On the nomination of the President, Air. Alax Clarke 
[F.] served on the Selection Board w-hich was appointed 
to consider the applications for this position. 
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The Franco-British Union of Architects 
Sixth Annual General Meeting 

BY H. P. L. CART DE LAFONTAINE [A.], O.B.E., T.D. 


The annual meeting or Congress of the Franco-British 
Union of Architects which, up to the present time, has 
been held in either London or Paris (in accordance with 
the Statutes of the Union) was, this year, arranged to take 
place in an English provincial centre — the ancient city of 
Canterbury. 

The innovation originated in a suggestion by the 
French Committee that it would be a pleasant change to 
meet in a Plage de la cote Anglaise. This suggestion came 
before the British Committee last November, but a 
review of the architectural attractions of Folkestone, 
Brighton or Ramsgate led to the modification of the 
original suggestion and the selection of •Canterbury as a 
suitable centre. 

The very interesting programme which was subse- 
quently drawn up made this meeting one of the most 
successful which has taken place and had the additional 
advantage of being unaffected by the coal strike, owing 
to the use of motor transport. 

The following French members attended the meeting ; 
Monsieur A. Defrasse (President) and Mme. Defrasse, 
MM. B^rard ; Bruel (representing the President of the 
Soci6t^ Centrale) Chretien-Lalanne Legros (President 
S.A.D.G.) ; Lisch ; Louvet (Past President F.B.U.A.), 
representing the Minister of Fine Arts ; Remaury ; and 
Schneider (Hon. Secretary S.A.D.G. and F.B.U.A.), who 
were met on their arrival at Dover by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A. (Vice-President), Lieut. -Col. Cart de 
Lafontaine, O.B.E. (Secretary General), Messrs. H. C. 
Bradshaw (Secretarj', Royal Fine Art Commission) and 
L. de Soissons, O.B.E., S.A.D.G. 

Two visits were arranged on the way to Canterbury 
and the party proceeded by motor coach — less one 
member lost in the Customs examination at Dover — to 
Waldershare Park, the seat of the Earl of Guilford. 

Here the visitors were greatly impressed by the fine 
park with its magnificent trees. Time did not permit 
of more than a very brief visit to the house itself, which is a 
good example of the English nobleman’s seat of the 
eighteenth century and was in part remodelled some years 
ago by Sir Reginald Blomfield. The alterations — 
“ restorations ” in the best sense of the word — have 
preserved the character of the house while increasing its 
convenience. 

The next halt was at Sturry Court, which was reached 
after a drive through some typical English country and 
villages such as Chillenden, Wingham and Fordwich, 
which still remain unspoilt examples of the charm of our 
countryside, where many periods and styles are combined 
into a harmonious whole. 

At Sturry the visitors were received and entertained to 
a welcome tea by the Viscountess Milner. Sturry is one 
of the most charming Tudor houses imaginable, set in a 
garden of pleasant lawns and clipped yew hedges with 


the little river Stour as a boundary to the north and the 
churchyard adjoining on the south. 

An old tithe barn, with a fine sweep of unbroken roof, 
mellow in colouring with the passing of time, closes the 
view opposite the entrance front. 

After an hour or so spent in these pleasant surroundings 
we proceeded onwards to Canterbury, which was reached 
before dusk and which immediately captiv'ated our 
French friends. Several of the party, undaunted by 
their journey, set out after dinner to explore its by- 
ways, while others gathered in the lounge of the hotel to 
one of those informal discussions of architectural problems 
which have made the Union a valuable adjunct to the 
older professional societies on both sides of the Channel. 

In fact, these informal talks are the raison d’etre of the 
annual meetings : it is generally far more profitable to 
discuss matters of architectural practice such as housing 
schemes, the preservation of rural amenities, architectural 
competitions, and new constructional methods and 
materials than to listen to a series of papers, followed by a 
dreary and perfunctory discussion and terminated by 
votes of thanks. For this reason no papers are read at 
the Congress, no speeches are prepared and the formal 
meeting is limited to the minimum which is necessary’ 
for the transaction of business. 

The annual general meeting on Friday, 4 June, was 
preceeded by a meeting of the Bureau, when the nomina- 
tions of Sir Reginald Blomfield and Monsieur Legros for 
the offices of President and Vice-President for the ensuing 
year were formally approved, and it was decided to 
institute a special class of Past Presidents who would be 
ex officio members of the Bureau and all committees of 
the Union. 

The sixth annual general meeting followed, with 
Monsieur Defrasse, President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing members were present Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., P.P.R.I.B.A. (Vice-President), IMM. Legros (Presi- 
dent S.A.D.G.), Louvet (past President), Lieut. -Col. 
Cart de Lafontaine (Secretary General), MM. Schneider 
(Hon. Secretary French Section), Berard ; Bruel (repre- 
senting the Societe Centrale) ; ]\Ir. H. C. Bradshaw, M 
Chretien-Lalanne, IMr. L. de Soissons, O.B.E. , S..A.D.G. ; 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester ; M. Lisch ; Air. E. Brantwood 
Alaufe ; M. Remaury’ and Air. R. Goulburn Lovell 
(candidate). 

In his opening remarks Alonsieur Defrasse made a 
sympathetic reference to the loss we had sustained through 
the death of a beloved and esteemed President in the 
person of the late Air. Paul Waterhouse, and also in one 
of the most distinguished of our French colleagues, 
Alonsieur L. Chifflot. 

The Secretary’ General then read the minutes of the 
last annual meeting and gave a brief resume of the work 
of the past session ; this included two items of special 
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interest, the action taken by the Union to support the 
R.I.B.A. in their protest against the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge and a somewhat similar action with 
regard to the proposed demolition of the Porte de Guise, 
at Calais, which latter has considerable interest as being 
one of the few surviving traces of British rule in France. 

As a result of the report made by the Secretary General 
and the subsequent action by Alonsieur Defrasse (presi- 
dent) this ancient gateway has now been scheduled by the 
Commission des Monuments Historiqiies, and it appears 
probable that a sufficient sum of money to preserve and 
reinstate it will be forthcoming by private subscription 
among British residents and merchants of Calais. 

Next followed the election of Sir Reginald Blomfield 
as President, and Monsieur Legros as Vice-President for 
the ensuing session ; the meeting continued, with Sir 
Reginald in the chair, to the election of the following new 
members ; — 

Proposed by the French Committee ; — 

Mr. G. Leonard Elkington [F.]. 

Mr. Harold Gibbons, M.C. [F.]. 

Mr. Winton Newman [F.]. 

Captain A. Frederick Taylor, M.C. [Licentiate], 

Proposed by the British Committee : — 

Monsieur Cailleux, Secretaire General, Societe Centrale. 

Monsieur Gabriel Veissiere, Secretaire General, 
Societe Centrale. 

Proposed by Monsieur Defrasse, seconded by Mens. G. 
Legros : — Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell [A.]. 

There was a short discussion on the subject of archi- 
tectural competitions and it was agreed that the British 
and French members of the special joint committee of 
the Union, appointed in 1924 to investigate and report on 
the subject of the regulations of international competitions, 
should meet in London and Paris to consider the draft 
amended regulations prepared by the architectural societies 
of France. On the suggestion of Monsieur Defrasse it 
was agreed that the Secretary General and the Hon. 
Secretaries of the French and British Sections should be 
ex officio members of the joint committee, which will 
report to the next annual meeting. 

Arising out of the minutes a suggestion was made by 
iM. Defrasse that it might be opportune to draw public 
attention to the views of their members on the subject of 
Waterloo Bridge as expressed in the resolution passed at 
the last general meeting. 

This suggestion was welcomed by the President, and the 
French members thereupon drafted a letter to the Press 
reaffirming their view that the destruction of an artistic and 
historical monument of such value would be an irrepar- 
able loss to architecture. 

The meeting concluded with a resolution that the next 
annual general meeting should beheld in Paris, in Mayor 
June, 1927. 

Before lunch members were accorded an official recep- 
tion at the Guildhall by the Right Worshipful the 
Mayor, supported by the Sheriff and Aldermen, and were 
much interested in the ancient ceremonial and robes as 
well as the Mayor’s cordial speech of welcome. 

During the afternoon the Very Rev. the Dean of Canter- 
bury conducted members round the cathedral, and subse- 


quently the members and delegates were entertained to tea 
at the Deanery — a delightful rambling house of many 
periods and moods — by Dr. and Mrs. Bell, and spent a 
very pleasant hour or so in the house and garden, bounded 
on one side by the old city wall, from which picturesque 
views of the cathedral are obtained. 

On .Saturday, 5 June, an all-day e.xcursion was made to 
“ the ancient towns,” Rye and Winchelsea ; the first halt 
was at Chilham, where a visit was made to the castle ; a 
, fine Tudor house, added to and reinstated with great skill 
by IMr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A., for the present owner,. 
Mr. Edmund Davis, 

Here the great terraces and lawns were especially ad- 
mired by the French members, who subsequently spent a 
few minutes in looking at the picturesque houses of the 
old village. 

A two hours’ run through Ashford, Ham Street and 
across Romney Afarsh brough us to Rye, where some hours 
were spent in wandering through the curious winding 
streets of the old town — full of interesting architectural 
fancies and details — before proceeding on to Winchelsea. 
After a few minutes spent inside the church, with its fine 
fourteenth century tombs, we adjourned to the Priory, 
where Air. George Freeman, K.C., proved a most enter- 
taining and delightful host, and some time was spent in 
one of the most attractive gardens imaginable, full of fine 
trees and beautiful vistas, rendered more picturesque by 
the ruined shell of the Priory Chapel. 

The return journey to Canterbury was made by a dif- 
ferent route, via the Isle of O.xney, Tenterden and Bethers- 
den. 

In the evening the congress dinner at the County Hotel 
concluded the programme. On this occasion the rule “ no 
speeches ” was not strictly observed, and we enjoyed some 
excellent impromptu speeches by Air. Dawber, Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, AI. Louvet (representing the Alinister of 
Fine Arts), the Dean of Canterbury, AI. Legros (President 
S..A..D.G. and Vice-President F'.S.U.A.), AI. Bruel (repre- 
senting the Societe Centrale des Architects Fran^ais), etc. 

On Sunday, 6 June, the French members returned to 
Paris via Sandwich, where the Alayor received them in the 
ancient Guildhall, and gave a brief history of the Cinque 
Ports in general and the town of Sandwich in particular. 

Then, after lunch at the Bell, Professor Abercrombie and 
-Mr. John Archibald gave an informal address on the im- 
portant regional planning proposals connected with the 
industrial development of East Kent, which was of con- 
siderable interest to our visitors, and, finally^ the last visit 
before Dover was reached was to Walmer Castle, where 
the visiting members were received and entertained by the 
Lord Warden (Lord Beauchamp), and were much im- 
pressed by his short address on the importance of such 
meetings in strengthening and vitalising the Entente Cor- 
diale, which (as his Lordship said) was the only sure 
foundation for that era of peace and goodwill which we 
hoped for as the only solution of many difficult problems. 

This formed an admirable epilogue and parting message, 
and it was with sincere thanks and mutual good wishes 
that our French visitors left us after a brief but much 
appreciated visit. 
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Allied Societies 

INXORPORATIOX OF ARCHITECTS IX SCOTLAXD. 

Annual Convention. 

The tenth annual convention of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland opened in the Council Chambers, 
Perth, on the afternoon of 4 June, when about one hundred 
delegates were accorded a civic welcome. 

Lord Provost Dempster, who was supported by Bailies 
P. Baxter and J. K. Taylor, and Mr. Robert Adam, the Town * 
Clerk, said, in welcoming the members, that unfortunately in 
Perth, as in many other places, they suffered from the acts 
of the past in not preserving many points of interest which 
might be said to record the history of the city. Perth was a 
very old and ancient city, with the closest relation with the 
history of our country, and it was a matter of regret that they 
had not something more to show as landmarks in that history. 

Mr. John Keppie [F.], Glasgow, said, in reply, that they 
were perhaps more than usually interested in the development 
of ancient cities. Perth certainly had an excellent record, and 
to architects it was a great grief that some of the interesting 
things in it had to be, or at least were, done away with. Of 
course, interesting places there still were, such as ecclesiastical 
and other buildings , and the general impression of his colleagues 
and himself was that Perth was a very fair city. It had many 
qualities, a lovely situation, and buildings of a very high 
standard. 

jMr. Keppie presided at the business meeting which followed. 

Mr. W. Glassford Walker, C.A., Edinburgh, the secretary 
and treasurer, submitted the annual report of the President 
and Council, which showed that the total membership was 
now approximately 600, the following elections to membership 
having been made six Fellows, fifteen Associates, and 34 
Students. 

The financial statement showed that the ordinary education 
and benevolent funds were in a satisfactory condition. 

Mr. Keppie, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, commented upon the favourable position of the 
Incorporation. There must still be, however, he said, a large 
number of architects in Scotland who were eligible but tvho 
could not yet be counted as members. A good deal of the 
Council’s time seemed to have been spent on the question of 
housing fees, a matter on which they had not yet reached 
finality of arrangement. 

Referring to the education of the young architect, Mr. 
Keppie said that he could not help thinking the carrying on 
of office work at the same time as schooling had very distinct 
advantages. Every year the office and the school seemed to 
grow more apart, and he was sorry to see matters moving so 
much in that direction. 

A summary of Chapter reports was submitted by !VIr. 
Walker, and satisfaction was expressed with their contents. 

The meeting unanimously elected Mr. G. P. K. Young [K.], 
Perth, as President for the ensuing year. 

In accepting office Mr. Young said that if he read the wishes 
of the architects of Scotland correctly, they were that the 
Incorporation should do all in its power to promote unity in 
the profession and co-ordination in its practice, and that it 
should continue to hold high ideals before its members. The 
Incorporation should devote much of its time, energy and 
income to the development and encouragement of a higher 
standard of education and training for those entering the 
profession. It was to be hoped that a highh' skilled and 
cultured body of men would be created who would be recog- 
nised by the public as indispensable in all building matters, and 
whose professional conduct would be unimpeachable. That, 
he knew, had been 'the aim of his predecessors in the past. 
He believed it was the policy of their Council, and it would have 
his support at all times. 

Thanks were accorded Air. Keppie for his services during 
the last two years, and Air. T. AI. Cappon fP.], Dundee, as 


chairman of the Dundee Branch, expressed gratification at 
Air. Young’s election. 

Alessrs. J. Shearer, Dunfermline ; A. G. Henderson, Glas- 
gow ; and J. Lochhead, Hamilton, were elected Incorporation 
representatives to the Council for the ensuing year, and Mr. 
W. J. A. Drummond, C.A., Edinburgh, was re-elected auditor. 

It was decided that next year's Convention be held at Elgin. 

A large company attended the dinner held in the evening. 
Air. G. P. K. Young, the President, occupied the chair. 

Air. John Keppie, in submitting ‘‘ The Town and Trade of 
Perth,” said that the origin of the name Perth was doubtful 
and various derivations were held by those who differed on 
the point. Probably it was derived from the Pictish Perth, 
meaning a “ thicket.” 

The A'lunicipality had always been progressive, and built 
new municipal buildings, which were most attractive and were 
executed by a member of their Incorporation, now retired from 
the profession. 

He understood that there was a Guildry Corporation, con- 
sisting of seven crafts, somewhat on the same lines as the Trades 
House in Glasgow, and with direct descent from the Ancient 
Guild Crafts, and including such unusual crafts as pewter- 
and gun-smiths. 

Perth was created by charter a Royal Burgh in 1210, which 
charter is attributed to William the Lion. Perthshire is dis- 
tinguished in many directions, and there were ecclesiastical 
buildings of considerable interest. Among them were Round 
Tower, Abernethy, and Dunblane Cathedral, one of the best 
specimens of its type and with a tower going back to Xorman 
times. This church was beautifully restored by their founder, 
Sir R. Rowand Anderson, and was one of the best restorations 
of church building in existence. In Perth also there was St. 
John’s Church, presently being restored by Sir Robert Lorimer. 
Among the castles were Huntingtower, celebrated in song ; 
Doune, Elcho, Drummond, Huntly and Kinnaird, and many 
comparatively modern castles of considerable size. Mr. 
Keppie. in referring to the past celebrities of the city, recalled 
the poetry of Lady Xairne, the paintings of Thomas Duncan, 
and the water-colours of Cranston, and the musician Neil Gow. 

Lord Provost Dempster, in reply, said the city of Perth 
had made considerable strides during the last fifty years. It 
had been called the Fair City, but when some of them remem- 
bered the slums and insanitary and unhealthy buildings which 
had existed, they had great doubt as to what the origin of the 
name was. To-day they might see Kinnoull Hill from almost 
any part of its open and clean streets, and they might congratu- 
late themselves that they had reached a stage in its develop- 
ment which was extremely satisfactory. That state of affairs 
had been largely brought about by the energy, the foresight, 
and the capacity of his predecessors in office during the last 
thirty or forty years. 

Mr. Alexander AlacDuff, of Bonnard, gave the toast of 
“ The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland.” 

Air. G. P. K. Aoung, the President, in responding to the 
toast, said that he thought that the members of the Incorpora- 
tion recognised that they were trustees of a great heritage which 
they must hand down better than they found it. The architec- 
ture of Scotland was as full of vitality to-day as ever it was. 

He made a plea for the greatest sympathy between architect, 
employer and workman on everyday jobs and for the infusion 
into their work of that interest and pride which at one time 
seemed to prevail in their profession and in the trades not so 
very many years ago. Without that pride they could not get 
the best out of themselves, and they might compare the ancient 
guilds, whose aim was the production of quality, with the 
Trades Unions of to-day, where excellence of workmanship, if 
not discouraged, was at least ignored. That Incorporation was 
doing great work for the architects of Scotland. It brought 
members of the profession from all parts of the country in 
consultation, increasing their knowledge and the value of their 
work to the public. That, he believed, was the aspiration of all 
architects. 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CR.'\FTS. 

Annual Exhibition. 

If it is possible to assume a defect in our increasingly 
admirable system of architectural education that defect 
or weakness would seem to lie in its almost inevitable 
restriction to what primarily relates to the art of building. 
Even so, the limitation would be on so broad a basis or 
spread over so wide a field that a definition of its boun- 
daries seems hardly possible. In fact, remembrance of 
even the Vitruvian recital of the branches of knowledge 
required of an architect is sufficient to suggest that only 
superficial acquaintance with them would be achieved iri 
a lifetime. A recent visit to the annual exhibition of 
students’ work at London’s Central School of Arts and 
Crafts furnishes a reminder that — however effectively our 
architectural and building schools fulfil their functions — 
the training that this and other establishments of its kind 
provide must be embraced in any really comprehensive 
view of what constitutes architectural education — particu- 
larly at a time when the craftsmanship aspect of an 
architect’s work is happily receiving greater attention than 
was recently the case. The principle of the purely 
building side of the work at the Central School is stated 
to be “ structure and construction founded upon modem 
needs, materials and inventions ” — the work of the past 
being studied to develop the imagination. But there are 
other things to notice. That section is also intended 
“ for craftsmen and others who require a knowiedge of 
architecture ” ; if used for which aim alone an important 
and necessary function is fulfilled. The craft side of 
essential interest to us would seem to be that relating to 
“ Painted and Sculptured Architectural Decoration ” 
under a controlling staff of considerable variety and 
distinction, whose aim is the undertaking and practice of 
all forms of decoration associated both internally and 
externally with building. So important a purpose would 
well justify the existence of a craft school and, were its 
purpose realised or even attempted, afford claims to the 
interested sympathy of a body representative of archi- 
tecture. 

The school has distinct sections dealing with the crafts 
of furniture making (with wood carving, gilding and 
gesso) ; metal work, in iron, brass and copper ; bronze 
and other metal casting ; wall papers and woven and 
printed fabrics and embroidery— including actual weaving 
and the working of tapestry ; stained and painted glass ; 
mosaic decoration and mural painting (including, appa- 
rently, “ buon fresco ”) ; pottery, and book production, 
lettering, illuminating, and posters ; a side of the work in 
which the school has acquired repute. The favourable 
impression received from the exhibited work is confiimed 
by such examination as has been possible of its method of 
working, that seems to base the arts of design — as, indeed, 
they should be — upon the understanding of and right use 
of material. There can be little doubt that the experi- 
enced adv'isers, director and teaching staff, are here 
achieving success in the effort made to renew and carry 
on the best expression of traditional crafts ancillarv to 
architecture. And it is all to the good if one can still 
note traces of the influence of Professor W. R. Lethabv', 
who is understood to have had a directing hand in the 
formation of the school and who, as is well known, has 


always held to the dependence of architecture upon 
craftsmanship. It may safely be said that attention to 
this most interesting source of craft training and method, 
on the part of students of architecture generally, should 
not be without beneficent results to them and to the 
buildings of the future. F. R. Hiorns [F.] 

N.B. — The School Exhibition remains open until the 
end of the present month. 


THE SCALE OF CHARGES. 

The Chairman of the Practice Standing Committee 
has received a letter on the subject of the Scale of 
Charges which he thinks may be of interest to members 
generally. He has accordingly arranged for its publica- 
tion in the Journal in the hope that it may elicit corre- 
spondence which will assist the Practice Committee in 
considering the point. 

29 April 1926. 

Scale of Charges. 

Dear Mr. Douglas Scott, — In the course of a good 
many years of professional experience I have often had 
my attention called to a situation which, in my judg- 
ment, does more harm to architects in the public 
estimation than any other— I might almost say than all 
others put together. I can best illustrate it by giving 
one out of many actual cases that have come to my 
notice. 

A client calls upon an architect and says that he 
wishes to build a house for himself if he can get the 
kind of thing he wants for the sum that he actually has 
at his disposal — £2,000. He describes to the architect 
the accommodation and type of house he wants. The 
architect tells him that he can get the house for the 
money. He is instructed to prepare sketch plans, they 
are discussed and approved, and he then makes further 
drawings and gets tenders in. The lowest tender is 
£3,000. The client says that he hasn’t got £3,000 and 
that, as it appears after all he can’t get what he wants 
for the money, he will give up the idea of building. 
The architect sends in his account and charges 4 per 
cent, on ;£3,ooo, the lowest tender — £120. The client 
is amazed, and denounces the architect in particular 
and the profession in general, and for the rest of his 
life warns his friends and relations to be v'ery careful 
about ev er going to an architect. One incident of that 
kind can do infinite harm to the profession, particu- 
larly in a small town or suburb. 

For my own part, I think the architect’s action is 
quite unjustifiable, and I doubt if he would ever get his 
£120 if he took the client to law about it. It seems to 
be repugnant to ordinary conceptions of justice. 

In the first place, the architect has rendered no pro- 
fessional service of any kind to the client. He has 
merely wasted his time and caused him annoyance. 

In the second place, by charging on the basis he 
adopts, he is asking the client to pay as much for 
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abandoned work (4 per cent, on £3,000 = 5(^120) as he 
would have been entitled to charge if the work had 
actually been done in accordance with the client’s 
wishes (6 per cent, on £2,ooo=:£i2o). 

In the third place, he is acting on a principle by which 
he would get higher fees the less practical ability he 
showed. If his preliminary estimate was so ill-judged 
that the lowest tender was £4,000 he would ask for 
£160. If the lowest tender was £5,000 he would want 
£200, and so on — a reductio ad absurdum. The 
worse he did his work the more he would be paid for it ! 

It seems to me that the R.I.B.A. ought to do two 
things. 

It ought to lay it down clearly that in the case of 
abandoned work the architect’s fee is to be based not 
on the lowest tender but on the architect’s preliminary 
estimate agreed by the client. 

Next, it ought to consider whether, in such a case as 
I have given above (where it is definitely proved that 
the client made it quite clear that he could not and 
would not build unless the house could be built for the 
sum stated, and the architect gave it as his professional 
opinion that the house could be built for that sum), the 
architect is entitled to any fee whatever. In justice and 
common sense I don’t think he is. But the second 
point is, I think, less urgent than the first. 
I do not believe the capable and practical men 
who serve on our Practice Committee can quite realise 
how much general harm is done to the reputation of 
the profession by a few of their less competent and less 
practical brethren. — Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Experience. 

J. Douglas Scott, Esq., 

Chairman, 

Practice Standing Committee. 

LIMITED COMPETITIONS. 

The following letter has been addressed by Mr. fohn Hunt 
[E.] to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 

10, Royal Crescent, IP.ii. 

June 12th, 1926. 

De.\r Sir, — I am afraid I am a most inattentive member 
of the Institute, as I never realised before the extent to which 
the committees responsible have interfered with the private 
rights of members. 

I wTote to you asking for another copy of the voting paper, 
but please do not trouble to send it. On reading it again and 
partlv reading the long explanation accompanying it, I do 
not wish to vote on a matter — private competitions — which, 
in my opinion, should never have bean dealt with at all, and 
so in a way lend myself to avowing approval of a step taken. 
I cannot conceive that anybody should interfere in a private 
competition where members who are asked to compete naturally 
agree to the conditions — if they do compete — nor do I see why 
a member of the public should be restricted in the amount 
he may wish to expend should he ask his architects to furnish 
him with evidence of their ability, for that is what it amounts to. 

If there was no question of legislation in view, I should not 


object or care much ; for in that case if one objected to the rules 
passed by the active members with the consent — or, as I con- 
ceive it to be the case in the R.I.B.A., the lack of dissent 
by the inactive members — one can always resign one’s member- 
ship and still follow one’s profession ; but it seems that will not 
be the case if future events follow the course desired by the 
executive of the R.I.B.A., and I would not be willing to restrict 
individuals in the manner suggested and prevent their 
earning a livelihood. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Hunt. 

I have sent the voting paper with some comments to a source 
that I hope may have some influence in restraining the activi- 
ties of our governing body in these directions. Under the 
circumstances, I think a greater time should elapse before 
the voting papers are returned, and there should be an alter- 
native giving members the opportunity of expressing their 
opinion that the executive body should be instructed not to 
interfere with private matters. At present they are like the 
man who was asked : “ Do you still beat your wife ? ” Neither 
yes nor no avai(s him from an affirmative. 


Obituary 

THE LATE MR. T. B. WHINNEY [F.], 

Mr. T. B. Whinney, who died on 2 May, was educated 
at Charterhouse and the Royal Academy Schools. He 
was articled to Mr. E. A. Gruning and became an 
Associate in 1884 and a Fellow in 1901. 

Mr. Whinney will be remembered for the large number 
of banks he has erected during the last thirty years for the 
Midland Bank, with which he became identified very early 
in his professional career. Under the chairmanship of 
the late Sir Edward Holden the Bank expanded rapidly, 
and the architectural work which resulted occupied Mr. 
Whinney to the exclusion of almost any other W'ork. His 
knowledge of banking requirements was unrivalled, and 
he was able to specialise in this work and to train an 
expert office staff. 

Among more than two hundred banks which he erected 
it is difficult to mention particular examples of his work, 
but perhaps the Midland Bank at Golders Green is one of 
the best, as it certainly was one of his own favourite 
designs. The IMidland Bank in Pall Mall, which is just 
completed from his designs, is probably the most impor- 
tant building for which he is responsible in London. 

In 1923 he was joined in partnership by his son and 
myself, who continue the practice. 

IMr. Whinney was a good sportsman and fond of travel, 
for which he found a good deal of time in his early days. 
He was an excellent water-colour artist, and exhibited on 
several occasions in the water-colour room of the Royal 
Academy. 

These notes of his career contain an outline only of 
the busy and successful life he led, but few men have 
achieved his output of sound and useful work. By those 
who taew him intimately, his colleagues and staff, he was 
held in affectionate regard as a generous friend and chief, 
whose personality made a lasting impression upon all 
who had the privilege of working with him. 

H. Austen Hall [F.]. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 

31 May 1926. 

Architects’ Defence Union. 

A scheme for the establishment of a Professional De- 
fence Union for Architects, prepared by the Practice 
Standing Committee, was approved by the Council. 
Steps will be taken at once to lay it before the profession. 

Limited Competitions. 

Under the provisions of the new Bye-law 70 it was 
decided to hold a referendum on the subject of the control 
of Limited Competitions. 

Sc.ALE OF Charges. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it has been decided that when the present edition 
of the Scale of Charges is exhausted it should be reprinted 
in similar form to that of the Surveyors’ Institution, i.e., 
in the form of a brochure 4! in. by 3 in,, and that the price 
should be 3d. a copy. 

Fees of Specialists and Consultants. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have decided to recommend the 
General Body to approve of the following revision of 
Clause (/) of the Conditions of Engagement which form 
part of the Scale of Charges. 

if) In all cases where special construction or 
equipment is necessary, a Consultant or Consultants 
may be required. His or their selection shall be at 
the Architect’s discretion, in consultation with Client. 
The fees of such Consultants or Specialists are not 
included in the Architect’s percentage charges. 

Law of Property Act, 1925. 

The Council have directed that observations by Mr. 
Douglas Scott on the Law of Property Act, 1925, should 
be published in the Journ.al for the information of 
members. 

Economics in Building Practice. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have invited the Institute of Builders 
to appoint a small sub-committee to receive, consider and 
report monthly upon suggestions for eliminating processes 
in modern building practice which do not afford additional 
durability and/or strength commensurate with their cost 
in labour and material, with a view to exchanging informa- 
tion and eventually of submitting a report to the Main 
Committee or Councils. 

Regulations for Steel Framed Buildings. 

The Council have approved of the publication in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal, for the information of members, of a 
report by the London Building Acts Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects with respect to the 
Construction in London of Buildings with a Skeleton 
Framework of Iron and Steel. 

Reinforced Concrete Regulations. 

On the recommendation of the London Building Acts 
Committee the Council have decided to obtain a number 
of copies of the Joint Committee’s report for the use of 
interested committees and members and that it be priced 
at IS. a copy, and that a note be published in the Journal 
that copies could be obtained free on application. 


National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 

Mr. James Lochhead was appointed as a delegate of 
the R.I.B.A. to the Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
to be held on i, 2 and 3 July 1926. 

The University of Sheffield. 

Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards and Mr. E. Vincent Harris 
were appointed as representatives of the R.I.B.A. at the 
celebration of the Coming of Age of the University of 
Sheffield, which will take place on 30 June and i and a 
July 1926. 

International Federation for Town and Country 

Planning and Garden Cities. 

The following members w'ere invited to serve upon the 
Council of the International Federation for Town and 
Country Planning and Garden Cities : — ■ 

Professor S. D. Adshead. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

Mr. W. Harding Thompson. 

Mr. \V. Alexander Harvey. 

Mr. H. T. Buckland. 

International Congress on Bribery and its 
Pretontion. 

Mr. J. Douglas Scott was appointed as official repre- 
sentative of the R.I.B.A. at the International Congress 
on Bribery and its Prevention, which was held at the 
Royal Society of Arts on 8 and 9 June 1926. 

The British School at Rome. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., was reappointed as one 
of the two representatives of the R.I.B.A. on the Council 
of the British School at Rome. 

Guildford Corporation Bill, 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have invited the Guildford Corpora- 
tion to consider, in any amendment of the Guildford Cor- 
poration Bill, 1926, the desirability of introducing clauses 
on the lines of Part VHI of the London Building Act, 
1894. 

Bristol Corporation Bill, 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have requested the Bristol Society of 
Architects to consider the desirability of asking the Bristol 
Corporation to amend the Bill on the lines suggested. 

NOTICE. 

EXHIBITION OF COMPETITION DRA'WINGS 
FOR B.\NK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LTD. 

An exhibition of the competition drawings for the new 
Head Office buildings of the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. 

It will be open to the public on Wednesday, 23 June, 
and wall remain open till Saturday, 3 July, from 10 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. (Saturday, 5 p.m.). 

WARNING TO MEMBERS. 

Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are advised before yielding to 
appeals of this character to communicate with the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Report of the Scrutineers which was read 
at the General Aleeting on Monday, 14 June. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for 
the Session 1926-1927 beg to report as follows : — 1,451 
envelopes were received — 467 from Fellows, 568 from 
Associates, and 416 from Licentiates. The result of the 
election is as follows : — 

COUNCIL, 1926-1927. 

President. — Edward Guy Dawber, F.S.A. (unopposed). 

Past-presidents. — Sir Reginald Blomfield (unopposed) ; 
John Alfred Gotch (Kettering) (unoppo.sed). 

Vice-Presidents. — Elected : Arthur Keen, 1,197 votes ; 
Dr. Percy Scott Worthington, 1,128 ; Sir Banister Fletcher, 

1,049 ; Henry Philip Burke Downing, S73. Kot Elected : 

Percy Thomas, 850. 1.377 voting papers were received, of 

which 14 were invalid. 

Hon. Secretary. — Edwin Stanley Hall (unopposed). 

Members of Council. — Elected : Major Harry Barnes, 
1,014 votes ; Walter Cave, 953 ; Sir John James Burnet, 790 ; 
Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, 774 ; Thomas Ridley Mil- 

burn, 747 ; Henry Martineau Fletcher, 733. Not Elected : 

Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, 672 ; Alfred John Taylor, 533 ; 
Herbert Arthur Welch, 446 ; Edward Brantwood Maufe, 
429 ; Charles Lovett Gill, 428 ; Henry Alderman Dickman, 
409. 1,377 voting papers were received, of which i6 were 

invalid. 

Associ.ate Members of Council. — Elected : Michael 
Theodore Waterhouse, 792 votes ; Harold Chalton Bradshaw, 

755 ; Professor Lionel Bailey Budden, 682. Not Elected : 

Michael John Tapper, 499 ; Stewart Kaye, 301 ; Robert 
Norman Houghton Mackellar, 270 ; Hon. Humphrey Arthur 
Pakington, 223 ; John Batty, 1S8 ; Frank Henry Heaven, 
161. 1,377 voting papers were received, of which 36 were 

invalid. 

Licentiate Members of Council. — Elected : Percy John 

Waldram, 761 votes ; Edward Henry Heazell, 447. Not 

Elected : Joseph William Denington, 356 ; Herbert Evans 
Ayris, 354; Arthur Grove, 313; Hugo Ritchie Bird, 260. 
1,377 voting papers were received, of which 27 were invalid. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the United King- 
dom or the Irish Free State. — Five Representatives from the 
Northern Province of England. — Harry Smith Fairhurst (Man- 
chester Society of Architects) ; George Reavell (Northern 
Architectural Association) ; T. Butler Wilson (Leeds and 
West Yorkshiie Architectural Society) ; John IMalcolm Dossor 
(York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society) ; Edmund 
Bertram Kirby (Liverpool Architectural Society). Three 
Representat.ves from the Alidland Provime of England.— AXherX. 
Thomas Butler (Birmingham Architectural Association) ; 
Edward Thomas Boardman (Norfolk and Norwich Association 
of Architects) ; James William Fisher (Northamptonshire 
Association of Architects). Tiio Representatives from the 
Southern Province of England. — George Churchus Lawrence 
(Wessex Society of Architects) ; Percy iVlorris (Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society). Three Representatives of 
Allied Societies in Scotland. — Nominated by the Council of 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland : John Keppie 
(Glasgow) : Thomas Forbes MacLennan (Edinburgh) ; 
George Penrose Kennedy Young (Dundee). One Represen- 
tative of the South Wales Institute of Architects. — Charles 
Frederick Ward. One Representative of the Allied Societies 
in Ireland. — To be nominated by the Council of the Ulster 
Society of Architects. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the British 
Dominions Overseas.- — To be nominated by the Council of 


each of the following ; The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, the Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
Architects, the New Zealand Institute of Architects. 

Representative of the Architectural Association 
(London). — ^J ohn Alan Slater. 

Represent.ative of the Association of Architects, Sur- 
veyors, AND Techkic.al ASSISTANTS. — Charles McLachlan. 
Chairm.an of the Board of Architectural Education. 
Chairmen of the Art, Literature, Practice and Science 
St.anding CO-MMITTEES. 

Hon. Auditors. — A lfred Harold Goslett [F.] (unopposed) 
Frank John Toop [A.] (unopposed). 

Art St.anding Committee. — Fellows. — Elected : Walter 
Tapper, 1,008 votes ; Arthur Keen, 963 ; F'rancis Winton 
Newman, 920 ; Professor Stanley Davenport Adshead, 899 ; 
Henry Philip Burke Downing, 868 ; Halsey Ricardo, 814 ; 
Sir John Janies Burnet, 791 ; Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, 
787 ; Louis de Soissons, 773 ; Philip Dalton Hepworth, 761. 

Not Elected : Francis d'homas Verity, 677 ; Howard 

Morley Robertson, 609 ; Heaton Comyn, 540 ; Leo Sylvester 
Sullivan, 460 ; F'rederick Robert Hiorns, 459 ; John Duke 
Coleridge, 421 ; William Thorpe Jones, 373 ; Arthur William 
Kenyon, 370 ; Arthur Fleron Ryan Tenison, 325. 1,352 

voting papers were received, of which 36 were invalid. 

Associ.ates. — Elected : Leonard Holcombe Bucknell, 1,092 
votes ; Cyril Arthur Farey, 1,087 1 Harold Chalton Bradshaw 
878 ; Michael Theodore Waterhouse, 845 ; Hon. Humphrey 
Arthur Pakington, 780 ; William Harding Thompson, 779. 

Not Elected : Lt.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine, 770 ; 

Herbert James Rowse, 678 ; Ronald Aver Duncan, 655. 
1,352 voting papers were received, of which 19 Avere invalid. 

Licenti.ates. — Elected : Reginald Francis Guy Aylwin, 
1,018 votes; Francis Robert Taylor, 974; Archibald Stuart 

Soutar, 961. Not Elected: Samuel George Short, 670. 

1,352 voting papers were received, of which 24 were invalid. 

Literature St.anding Com.mittee. — F'ellows. — Elected : 
Martin Shaw Briggs, 963 votes ; Louis Ambler, 959 ; Arthur 
Stratton, 937 ; Major Hubert Christian Corlette, 874 ; Basil 
Oliver, 874 ; Charles Sydney Spooner, 816 ; Arthur Hamilton 
Moberly, 772 ; Henry Alartineau Fletcher, 733 ; David 

Theodore Fyfe, 730 ; Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, 705. 

A'ot Elected : Charles Harrison 'Fownsend, 685 ; Stanley 
Churchill Ramsey, 651 ; Oswald Partridge Milne, 619 ; Arthur 
Stanley George Butler, 617 ; William Henry Ansell, 594 ; 
Sydney Decimus Kitson, 576 ; Frederick Charles Eden, 547.; 
Ronald Potter Jones, 365. 1,341 voting papers were received, 

of which 17 were invalid. 

Associates. — Elected : Charles Cowles-Voysey, 909 votes ; 
Henry Castree Hughes, 872 ; Professor Frank Stephen Granger, 
1^55 : Grahame Burnell Tubbs, 814 ; Professor Lionel Bailey 

Budden, 810 ; Charles Edward Sayer, 767. Nut Elected : 

Arthur Trystan Edwards, 71 1 ; John Vlurray Easton, 655’; 
Isabel Maud Chambers, 623 ; Charles Holloway James, 51 1. 
1,341 voting papers were received, of which 22 A\ere invalid. 

Licenti.ates. — Elected: Arthur Edward Henderson, 91 1 
votes ; W. Hodgson Burnet, 844 ; Capt. William Thomas 

Creswell, 825. Not Elected: Arthur Joseph Penty, 5S9 ; 

Frederick Herbert Mansford, 440. 1,341 voting papers were 

received, of which 55 w ere invalid. 

PR.ACTICE Standing Committee. — Fellows. — Elected : 
William Gillbee Scott, 983 votes ; Frederick Chatterton, 975 ; 
Gilbert Henry Lovegrove, 952 ; George Hastwell Grayson, 
951 ; David Barclay Niven, 945 ; William Henry Atkin- 
Berry, 932 ; Henry Victor Ashley, 922 ; Edward Charles 
Philip Monson, 775 ; Edward John Partridge, 755 ; Dehssa 

Joseph, 748. Not Elected : Arthur John Hope, 679 ; 

Harry leather, 658 ; Henry Alderman Dickman, 61 1 • 
Percival Maurice Fraser, 605. William Ernest Watson, 576 
Edgar Sefton Underwood, 357. 1,344 voting papers were 
received, of which 12 were invalid. 
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Associates. — Elected : John Douglas Scott, 955 votes ; 
George Leonard Elkington, 946 ; Philip Waddington Hub- 
bard, 923 ; Charles Woodward, 904 ; Harry Valentine Milnes 

Emerson, 799; Horace Cubitt, 791. Not Elected : William 

Henry Harnlyn, 715 ; Eadred John Tennant Lutyens, 633 ; 
Victor Bain, 537 ; Frederick Richard Jelley, 293. 1,344 

voting papers were received, of which 22 were invalid. 

Licentiates. — Joseph William Denington (unopposed) ; 
Capt. Augustus Se>’mour Reeves (unopposed) ; John Carrick 
Stuart Soutar (unopposed). 

Science Standing Committee. — Fellows. — Elected: Her- 
bert Duncan Searles-Wood, i ,029 votes ; Dr. Ra>Tnond Unwin, 
941 ; William Edward Vernon Crompton, 893 ; Major Charles 
Frederick Skipper, 874 ; Francis George Fielder Hooper, 84a ; 
Alan Edward Munby, 84 1 ; Professor Ravenscroft Elsey 
Smith, 831 ; John Edward Dixon-Spain, 808 ; Alfred John 

Taylor, 736 ; Digby Lewis Solomon, 748. Not Elected : 

William Milburn, Junr., 669 ; James Ernest Franck, 657 ; 
Robert Stephen Ayling, 577 ; George Reginald Farrow, 572 ; 
Augustine Alban Hamilton Scott, 545 ; Ernest Hollyer l^vans, 
445 ; Thomas Wallis, 435 ; David Pugh-Jones, 304. 1,347 

voting papers were received, of which 16 were invalid. 

Associates. — Elected : Edwin Gunn, 1,091 votes ; Hope 
Bagenal, 1,056 ; Harvey Robert Sayer, 949 ; Alfred Ernest 
Mayhew, 834 ; William Thomas Benslyn, 746 ; Richard 

Goulburn Lovell, 690. Not Elected : John Dovaston, 663 ; 

Percy William Barnett, 651 ; Percy Morrey, 641. 1,347 

voting papers were received, of which 18 were invalid. 

Licentiates. — Elected : Percy John Waldram, 1,080 votes ; 
George Nathaniel Kent, 983 ; Lieut.-Col. Percy Alfred Hop- 
kins, 920. — —Not Elected : Albert Lakeman, 665. 1,347 

voting papers were received, of which 18 were invalid. 

Scrutineers — Henry Lovegrove [A.] (Chairman), T. Frank 
Green [F.], Charles H. Freeman [L.], E. J. W. Hider [F.], 
F. B. Nightingale Robert Lowry [F.]. 

Competitions 

CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site cn the plateau in front of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.] 
Premiums, ;f200, ;fi50, ;fioo, and ifso. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926. Last day for ques- 
tions 30 June 1926 Total cost £ 10 , 000 . For cenditiens 
apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 

PROPOSED S.AFFRON HILL CEMETERY, 
LEICESTER. 

The Corporation of Leicester invite qualified archi- 
tects to submit plans, designs, and estimates for the 
laying out of the proposed New Cemetery with all neces- 
sary buildings. Assessor, Air. H. V. Lanchester [F.J 
Premiums, ;^'ioo, /'so, and /2s. Designs to be sent in 
not later than noon 12 July 1926. Particulars from the 
City Surveyor. Deposit £ 1 . 

BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEAIE, ABERDEEN. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [F.], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 28 June 1926. Conditions may be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 


COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION, 
PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Air. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B.A., as 
Assessor in this competition. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AIOSQUE OF 
AAIROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

BROAISGROVE RURAL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COAIPETITION. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Alembers to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Alembers 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F. R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection of a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 

FOR THE LE.AGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Alembeis 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theif 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain numbei 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
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the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. has been informed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the compe- 
tition in connection with the abo\e will open on 25 July 
1926. 

One hundred and fifty copies of the programme of the 
competition will be forwarded to the R.I.B.A. as soon as 
they are received from Geneva. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
TILLERS BRETONNEUX 

The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
New and Enlarged Premises. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F. R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 

Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A. R.I.B.A.. aged 3O years, desires partnership, or position with 
a view to partnership, in London or South of England Small 
capital available. Is energetic and unafraid of work. Can com- 
mence immediately — Apply Box 16-16, c/o The Secretary, R I.B .A,, 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

F.R.I.B.A., age 42, requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trust with view to same with good established firm of Architects 
in London or South. First-class London experience. Small 
capital available. Keen and active — Reply Box 6244, c o The 
Secretary, K.I.B..A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

APPOINT.MENT WANTED 

A. R I B..-A. de-ires position or p.-irtnership preferably abroad. 
Has had experience of English County education and Colonial 
Government work, and has managed for the last three years a 
general practice abroad. Competitions, working drawings’ quan- 
tities and supervision, used to construction in reinforced concrete. 
Photographs of work can be seen on application at the R LB. .A. — 
Reply Box 2232, c 'o Secretarv K LB. -A , 9 Conduit Street. London, 
W.I. 

MR, WKAV WHESTON ;/. J 

Mr. Wray Wheston [L.] has rejoined .Mr. E .Arden .Miiity [F.]. 
at No. 47 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

TR.ADE C.ATALOGUES. 

Mr. Claude J. W. Messe.nt [A .] has started practice at Burling- 
ton Buildings, Orford Place, Norwich, and mil be [ileased to receive 
trade catalogues. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale. — Oflice Fittings — 10 ft. sloping draumg desk vith 
three plan draivers ; 7 ft. 6 in painted plan case with drawers, 
dwarf cupboard, washstand and open booksheUes over ; 6 ft. o in 
painted partition with dwarf swing door. — J Rawlinson, ii .Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

ROO-M TO LET. 

Architect (F.R.I.B .A.) wishes to let large room adjoining 
Lincoln’s Inn, rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating 
and fitted drawing table — Reply Box 5331, c 'o Secretary, R I B..A ’ 
9 Conduit Street, W.i. 


Minutes XIV 

Session 1925-1926. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting * (Business) of the 
Session 1925-1926, held on Alonday, 14 June 1926, at 8 p.m.. 
Sir Banister F. Fletcher, Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
attendance book was signed by 12 Fellows (including seven 
members of the Council), six Associates (including one 
member of the Council), and six Licentiates (including one 
member of the Council). 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 3 May 
1926 having been published in the Journal, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members ; — ■ 

Mr. John Cash, elected Fellow 1901, 

Mr. J. Gaff Gillespie, elected Fellow 1906, 

Mr. P. B. Houfton, transferred to Fellowship 1925, 

Air. Henry Lord, elected Fellow 1888, 

Air. T. B. Whinney, elected Associate 1S84, I'ellow 1901, 

Mr. J. B. Cohen, elected Associate 1872, 

Mr. Frank Fox, elected Associate 188S, 

Mr. Alexander McWilliam, elected Associate 1922, 

Mr. P. Rider Smith, elected Associate i8g6, 
and on the motion of the Hon. Secretary, it was Resolved 
that the regrets of the Institute for the loss of these members 
be entered on the minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted by the 
Chairman : — 

Henry Branch [F.]. 

E.J. W.Hider[F.], 

A. G. Wilkinson [F.]. 

H. Andrew [4l.] 

The following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under Bye-Law 10 : — 

AS FELLOWS (39). 

Andrew : H.arry [H. 1915], Hull. 

B.arker : Philip Edward [H. 1888], Alanchester. 

Bates : Ernest [A. 1904]. 

Besvvick : Alfred Edward [H, 1909], Swindon. 

Castello : AI.anuel Nunes [.d. 1904]. 

Dur-and : Arthur Henry [H. 1921]. 

Gee : Ernest [H. 1916], Liverpool. 

Gutteridge ; Lt.-Col. Regin.ald Fowler, T.D. [.J. 1909], 
Southampton. 

H.arrild : Fred, AI.A. O.xon [.-J. 1922], Totnes, S. Devon. 
Holden ; Walter Frederick Cl.arke, AI.C. [.-f. 1922], 
Beaconsfield. 

Ke.nnedy : Edwin Riddell [H. 1906], Belfast. 

Minty : J.ames Andrew [N., 1901], 

Walker : Frederick Arthur [.-J. 1921], Shanghai, China. 
Wearing : St.anley John [.T. 1907], Norwich. 

Woods ; Frank [H. 1910], Alaidenhead. 

^ And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (li), of the Supplemental Charter of 

1925 

Ball : Ch.arles William, F.S.I., Southsea, 

Berry : Joseph, J.P., Huddersfield. 

Bottomley ; John Mitchell, Ramsey, Isle of NIan. 

Fisher : Frank James. 

H.avers : Albert Charles, Norwich. 

Kempster : Fred. 

Long : Alfred, J.P., West Bromwich. 

Shenton : Frederick William. 
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And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination : — 

Belsher : Bernard James, M.Inst.C.E. 

Bond : John Owen, Norwich. 

Clare : George Edward. 

Davidson : William, Edinburgh. 

Easton : Col. Arthur, T.D., Hull. 

Forge : Frederick Lindus. 

Haynes : Frederick Stanley. 

Hill ; Thom.as Jackson, Oldham. 

Johnston : Joseph Mark, Leith. 

Lamb: Percy Aid.an. 

Lumb : Francis Leonard, Blackpool. 

Mukden : Patrick John Fitzgerald, Dublin. 

Sanders : Ingalton, Southampton. 

SouT.AR : John Cahrick Stuart. 

Taylor : Samuel, Burnley. 

Weekes : Joseph, Dumbarton. 

AS ASSOCIATES (16). 

Alabaster ; John Richard [Passed five years’ course at Lon- 
don University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice] . 

Allen : Alfred IMaxwell [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

Braddock ; Henry [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Hollinshed : Charles Neville [Special], New York, U.S.A. 

Llewellyn-Morgan : Guy" [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice]. 

Lord : Wilfrid Turner, B.A. Cantab [Final]. 

McConnel : Kenneth Hamlyn, B.Arch, Sydney [Passed five 
years’ course at Sydney University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice]. 

Martin ; George Legat, Junr. [Final], Seaham Harbour. 

Martin-Smith ; Donald Frank [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 

Practice] . 

Morris : Alexander George [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 

Practice], Swindon. 

Mosely : Edna [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Preston : Frederick Leslie [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination m Professional 

Practice] . 

Ritchie : Thomas [Passed five years' course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Roscoe : Frank, Junr. [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 

Stewart : Alexander M.alcolm [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Exarmnation after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice] , Inverness . 

Wood ; John William [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice] . 


AS HON'. ASSOCIATES (a). 

Bell: Robert Anntng, R.A., R.W.S., R.B.C., Hon. LL.D., 
Mackail : John William, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 

AS HOX. CORRESPON'DING .MEAIBER (i). 
Defrasse : Alphonse, Inspecteur General des Bitiments 
Civils et des Palais N'ationales, Architecte en Chef de la 
Banque de France, Pans (6x), France. 

The Scrutineers’ Reports, giving the results of the Annual 
Elections of the Council, the Standing Committees, and the 
Hon. Auditors were read. The Chairman declared the 
officers, members of Council, the Standing Committees, 
and the Hon. Auditors duly elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labours in con- 
nection WTth the elections. The proceedings closed at 
8.15 p.m. 

Minutes XV 

Session 1925-1926. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 21 June, 1926, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 21 Fellows (including 
II members of the Council), I2 Associates (including 2 mem- 
bers of the Council), 6 Licentiates and i Hon. Associate, and 
a number of visitors. 

The Alinutes of the Business Meeting held on 14 June 
1926 were taken as read, confirmed, and signed by the 
President. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : — 

Robert Cuninghame Murray, elected Fellow 1907. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for his 
loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conteyed to his relatives. 

The following Members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President : — 

Mr. Ernest Bates [F.]. 

Mr. F. S, Webber [F.]. 

Mr. H. McGregor Wood [.-I.]. 

Mr. E. A. Collett [L.]. 

Mr. H. S. Coodhart-Rendel [F.], having read a paper on 
“ The Work of the late Sir 1 homas Graham Jackson, R.A.,” 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Air. Aithur Keen, 
Vice-President, seconded by Mr. Basil H. Jackson [H.], a 
vote of thanks was passed to Air. Goodhart-Rendel by acclama- 
tion, and was briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 9.15 p.m. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BtA., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1926 : 17th July ; 14th August ; 
l8th September ; i6th October. 
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Fic i._1'he Three Homes of the Bank of E.n-gl.and 
From John Ogilby’s Map of London, published lO, , 


An Architectural History 

by H. ROOKSBY 

CHAPTER I. 

The Birth of the B.ank. 

T m ..r. average person who takes an interest m the 
O the of London, the question . 

institutions and buildings 01^ 

.. Who built the Bank of England 

jure up the name of Sir J „ j.al public sees no 

ixcuse for this fo^ ^enera^ Soane-save 

more of the Bank t an ^yg^erious interior through 

an occasional glimpse into } unaware that within 

the infrequexit doorways-ami is al^u ^.^.^^ned 

i,,„b.£ou»d.he,v,Aofo,te.rt^ 

perhBp. **“" ly, 'rXimng of out oo.ice « hen j.;e 
surely none the f®® of the Bank from an archi- 

are considering the hisWO of^the 

tectural standpoint. ' development of the fabric 

three names linked deve^opm^ Cockerell. 

of the Bank—those of P ,• ’ ^ creating the nucleus 
To the first belongs the crecJnjf oreat^g^^^.^ _ 

around which his ®occe ^ Bank, 

to the second we are i third, Cockerell, 

the Court Room and C^arden^,^andm^ 

who followed Soa ,P,,j,r. ^.;n which he carried out 

ourmeedofpraisefoHheskiTulnaym^^^^^ 

the raising of Soane s a description of the work 

Before passing on to ^ ^^jgt 

of the above fo^t nien, it w financial institution 

account of the origin of ‘he B" " ■ j 
as apart from a structure of archaeolog 


of the Bank of England 

STEELE [A.']. 

In the earlv part of the reign of William of Orange 
—the Dutch idng who followed James II 
of England— this country was engaged in a fierce 
v 4 h Louis XIV of France. The Government-formed 
of Whigs, the party that had been instrumental ni- 
viting \Viliiam over here — were in a weak position P^hti 
allv ind found themselves unable to raise the I?''?® 
necessary to finance the armies overseas, despite a land 
tax of fLr shillings in the pound 
In 1691 a Scot, William Paterson, in 

Michael Godfrev, a City merchant, proposed to the 
S er^ment a scheme whereby the deficit in the Nation^ 
E^hequer might be met , The proposal w'as not adopted 
fortLfith ; but in 1694, all other means havirig failed 
it was decided that the time had come when it should 
be put into operation. In effect this was the fot^ndation 
of the National Debt, for the Government was to borrow 
Srgfsums of money on which it would guarantee interest 
but would not promise to repay the P''incipal. 

A great loan of £1,200,000 was raised 
bv 4blic subscription between the 
and - lulv 1694, and a company, entit ed ibe 
Governor and Companv of the Bank of England, was 
formed with Sir John Houblon, a prominent merchant 
and Whig, at its head ; Godfrey as Deputy 
and twentv-four others as directors, ^ong the latte 
William Paterson was numbered, but he seems to ha 
dropped out within a twelvemonth owing to differences 
4 th his colleagues. The constitution of the Bank has 
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Fig. 3. — Grocers’ 

As rebuilt after the Great Fire, Pulled down in 1798 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


remained unaltered to the present day, except for the 
addition, in 1918, of a permanent official, the Comptroller. 

Adam Smith gives the date of the incorporation of the 
Bank as 27 July 1694. Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside 
(Figs. I and 2), was used at the outset as an office and 
for meetings of the Court, but before the end of the year 
(during the fortnight 17 to 31 December, as the Minutes 
show) the business was transferred to the Grocers’ 
Hall, in Poultry (Figs, i and 3), a move which was due. 
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which had to be separately acquired in order to produce 
a site with adequate frontage to the street (Fig. i). It 
is clear, from the fact of this second purchase, that the 
Directors had no intention of converting Houblon’s 
house to their requirements, but contemplated a clear- 
ance of the whole area to enable them to build anew. 
The latter course was, as we know, adopted, and Francis, 
in his “ History of the Bank of England,” records that 
on 20 January 1732 it was resolved to erect a Hall 





Fig. 4. — 1735. Sampson’s Bank 

Plan prepared by CockereU to illustrate the development of the Bank 


no doubt, to the influence of Houblon, for this company, 
of which he was a member, was at the time in low water. 

Thirty years later, in 1724, the increasing business 
and importance of the Bank caused the directors to feel 
the need for a more permanent and more suitable location 
for their activities than was furnished by the Grocers’ 
Hall, and so the purchase of Houblon’s house in Thread- 
needle Street was effected for £ 15 , 000 . (The first 
Governor of the Bank had died some twelve years pre- 
viously at the age of eighty.) This transaction did not 
give the Bank all they desired, for the house and its courts 
did not lie directly on Threadneedle Street but were 
approached from it up an alley between office buildings. 


and offices on the site. He gives Dunn and Townshend 
as the contractors and Mr. George Sampson as the archi- 
tect selected for the carrying out of the work. 

CH.A.PTER 1 1 . 

The First Architect— George Sampson. 

It is a curious thing about Sampson that no building, 
other than the Bank of England, can be attributed to his 
hand. There are no records in the libraries of the 
Institute, the British Museum, or the Guildhall which 
throw any light upon his activities apart from the design- 
ing of the original Bank. We may take it that he was 
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one of the many skilled masons of that time, and by some 
chance was fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
the Bank Directors. 

The site having been cleared and Sampson’s plans 
brought to maturity, the foundation stone (in the base 
of one of the columns of the still existing Pay Hall) 
was laid on 3 August 1732 by Sir Edward Bellamy, 
Governor. The contract — amountingto £13,153 7s. gd., 
with the use of old materials on the site — was not signed, 
however, till 6 October in the same year, and provided 
for completion within a twelvemonth. 

Sampson made full use, in his lay-out, of the space 
available (Fig. 4). It will be seen that this was deep 
and narrow, with a distinct bend in the length, the 
following of which give rise to a distortion of plan which 


ingredients which made up its whole were in accordance 
with the recipe of the Italian school — a bold rusticated 
basement supporting an order running through two 
storeys, with a rich entablature carrying a parapet adorned 
with massive stone vases. It is questionable whether 
such an imposing fagade as Sampson produced was not 
a little overpowering in a street barely twenty-five feet 
wide at this time. The architect divided his frontage 
of eighty feet into seven bays, the middle three set forward 
two feet in advance of the general line and accommodating 
m the “ basement ” the three entrances which led, 
by vaulted passages thirty feet long, to the courtyard 
within. To mark the centre bay this was made wider 
than the rest — thirteen feet centre to centre as compared 
with ten feet six inches in the flanking bays — and lurther 



Fig. 5. — South Front of the Bank 

A drawing bv T. H. Shepherd, published in 1816, showing Sampson's centre and Taylor's flanking wings 


his successors could not escape. The proximity of 
adjacent buildings and the natural desire of the Directors 
for security and privacy in their new home dictated a 
plan with internal light wells, the only windows to the 
outer world permitted being in the street front and over- 
looking St. Christopher’s Churchyard, which lay to the 
westward. This principle has held throughout the many 
subsequent enlargements of the premises and gives to 
the present building an air of somnolence and detach- 
ment which entirely belies the activity within. 

The focus of tire plan was undoubtedly the great 
Hall, but to the ordinary beholder — who has no use 
for plans, and only wants to see the picture — the facade 
in Threadneedle Street would be the chief feature of the 
Bank (Fig. 5). 

This was essentially Palladian in character : all the 


its entrance was broader and higher than those on each 
side, whilst the window over it at first floor level was given 
a semi-circular head supported on a small Ionic order, 
whereas the remaining windows on this floor were content 
with the normal architrave and pediment. 

From the plain string-course which surmounted the 
“ basement ” rose the two-storeyed Ionic order, four 
three-quarter columns being used in the centre over the 
projecting entrances and pilasters for the rest of the front. 
The capitals of both columns and pilasters had the volutes 
turned outwards to meet volutes on the return faces. 
A three-stepped architrave, pulvinated frieze and cornice 
supported on modillions completed the order. Over all 
was theparapet — a severe aflfair.but enlivenedwithits vases. 

The north side of this building was a replica of the 
south, except that the central projection was omitted and 
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pilasters were utilised right along the face (Fig. 6). It bays but in a different manner, for with the centre bay as 

is e.xisting at the present time : the only alteration from the widest he diminished the flanking bays on each side in 

the original design being a low-ering of the cills of the top arithmetical progression till the outer bays were only 

windows, converting the openings from the square into three-quarters, centre to centre, of that on the main axis of 

the oblong. The west and east sides of the front building the site. Further, there was no “ basement ” : four mas- 

were encumbered with large chimney-stacks, which, sive unfluted three-quarter columns of the Corinthian 

judging from old prints and allowing for the usual licence order, embracing the middle three bays, reared themselv'es 

of draughtsmen in those days, appear to have passed upon Attic bases from a shallow podium. The remainder 

through astonishing m ecamorphoses in form. of theelevation had neither column nor pilaster to relieve it 



■ ‘ A 

Fig. 6.— The Front Colrtv.vrd 
The north wall of Sampson’s entrance block as now existing 


The change [in the ’direction of the site was masked by A simple entablature with modillioned comice extended 

walls of unequal length at the narrower ends of the front the full width of the building breaking over the columns 

courtyard. They were blank arcades carrying round the into a pediment, in the tympanum of which Taylor, some 

treatment of the “ basement ” storey of the front block, years after the completion of the building, sculptured an 

and sufficiently far apart to prevent their unequalness excellent figure of Britannia. This carving, the “ trade- 

being perceived in one coup d’ceil. To their northern mark ” of the Bank, and probably the inspiration for that 

extremities the great Hall was attached, a magnificent trite appellation, the “ Old Lady of Threadneedle 

room 73 feet long by nearly 40 broad, where the general Street,” gives, in its delicacy of poise and masterly 

transactions with the public were carried out. execution and against the somewhat coarse setting of 

In dealing with its exterior to the courtyard (Fig. 7), Sampson’s design, a foretaste of the greater refinement 

Sampson departed almost entirely from the scheme of the which Taylor was to bring to bear upon the architecture 

entrance block. It is true he divided the front into seven of the Bank. 

R 2 
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On either side of the pediment a balustrade surmounted 
the entablature. Two ranges' of windows lit the interior 
of the Hall, and entrance to it was gained by a central 
doorway with rounded head. Except that this doorway has 
since been converted to a rectangular shape, with pediment 
over, like the windows on each side of it, the exterior still 
remains as built. Inside, Ionic pilasters, starting from a 
slightly projecting'base at the level of the lower window- 
cills, carried a full entablature, from which sprang a cove 
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At the west end of the Hall was a large window of 
Venetian pattern giving on to the Churchyard of St. 
Christopher, and responding to it at the east end was a 
recess of similar design, in which has stood since 1734 a 
marble statue, by Cheere, of William III in Roman garb. 

Behind the Hall Sampson covered the remainder of the 
site with buildings of a more modest character, grouping 
them round a second court, which occupied the same 
position as the present Bullion Yard of Soane’s . From this 
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Fig. 7. — ^The Front Courtvakd 

The exterior of Sampson’s Pay Hall, with a screen W'all by Taylor on the left 



to support the flat ceiling. The latter was found to be in a 
dangerous state in the middle of last century through the 
timbers having rotted, and was removed, a large glass 
skylight taking its place. Another and more drastic 
operation was performed during the Great War, when a 
bomb-proof floor was inserted on a level with the heads of 
the lower range of windows. (It was given out at the time, 
to allay the somewhat natural apprehension of the staff, 
that this unsightly erection was merely an ingenious 
method of gaining much-needed additional floor space !) 


court a passage led eastward to Bartholomew Lane, 
passing the Ship Tavern en route, a circumstance no 
doubt highly commendable to the clerks of the period. 
Much of these rear premises is still traceable in the base- 
ment, embodied in the later works of Taylor and Soane. 

On Thursday, 5 June 1734, the first business was 
transacted in the new Bank. Sampson probably gave his 
services for a time in maintaining the structure and carry- 
ing out minor internal works, but there is no definite 
record of this. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Second Architect — Sir Robert Taylor, 1714-1788. 

For 31 years Sampson’s building sufficed for the 
requirements of the Directors, though the possible need 
for extensions led them gradually to acquire the property 
on their eastern boundary extending as far as Bartholomew 
Lane. By 1765 an area somewhat larger than that they 


boundary was not in line with Sampson’s front. Taylor 
had the foresight to remedy this by continuing the line of 
the earlier work and giving up a certain amount of ground 
“ to the public use,” and further, in designing his return 
face to Bartholomew Lane, which was also off the square, 
he gave up still more ground in the endeavour to achieve 
rectangularity in his plan. That his setting-out was not 
entirely successful has been proved by recent survey. 


J-LA-l t._. j-ili TiiiTE oir . 


A D 1770 


TiAl! jTt J f. 



Fig. 8.-1770. Taylor’s First Additions 
Plan prepared by Cockerell to illustrate the development of the Bank 


already occupied had come into their hands, including the 
Crown Tavern and the original Sun Fire Office, and fresh 
building operations were decided on and entrusted to the 
hands of Robert Taylor. He had definitely forsaken 
sculpture for architecture in 1756, when his first essay in 
the mother art — Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn — ^was 
erected. His practice was considerable at the time of his 
appointment as Bank architect and he had already many 
banking houses in the City to his credit. 

The new site was approximately a square (Fig. 8). 
Owing to the bend in Threadneedle Street the southern 


which gives an angle of 9i°-S'-28" between the building 
lines of the tw'o streets . 

The dominating feature of Taylor’s new buildings was 
the Rotunda (Fig. 9), which he placed almost in the 
centre of the plan. Based on the Pantheon at Rome, which 
he had seen and admired during a visit to that city in his 
younger days, it was a circular hall nearly 63 feet in dia- 
meter with eight pairs of three-quarter Corinthian columns 
on pedestals spaced round its perimeter. Between the 
pairs of columns were alternately semicircular and flat 
recesses, the rounded heads of w'hich gave support to the 
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entablature. From the latter sprang a great coffered dome 
rising to a height of 61 feet abo\e the floor, with an eye, 
15 feet in diameter covered with a lantern, as the sole 
source of light to the interior. 

To the north, south and east of the Rotunda, Taylor 
disposed four vaulted halls, all exactly alike in design and 
dimensions (Fig. to). Each was about 65 by 45 feet on 
plan ; a range of columns, six in the length and four in the 
breadth, formed a continuous aisle round the sides and 
helped to support the intricately-vaulted ceiling. Over 
each bay of the aisles and over three divisions of the 
central part were domes, partly glazed. The treatment 
was a direct copy of Gibbs’s church, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields : in fact, Taylor borrowed shamelessly from all 
sources in designing his contributions to the Bank. 

Between the Rotunda and the Front Courtyard he 
placed a Vestibule, having on its south side a large strong- 
room and on its north side the Treasury. The latter, 
which is still intact, is interesting for the fact that its 
ceiling, comprising a barrel vault at each end with coffered 
dome between, was constructed in stone, whereas the 
ceilings of the Rotunda and its surrounding halls were 
framed up in timber with lath and plaster finish internally. 
Between the two halls, lying to the east of the Rotunda, 
Taylor interposed another vestibule, which led out into 
Bartholomew Lane. It had a lath and plaster semi-dome 
at its east and west ends with a w'ooden coffered dome 
between, bearing a striking resemblance, in treatment, to 
the Treasury. 

The Directors were still averse to piercing the outer 
walls with openings for light ; Taylor’s scheme for 
top-lighting all his halls suited them admirably, for not 
only was the method productive of well-diffused illumina- 
tion, but saved useful floor space in not requiring internal 
areas. The columns of the four main halls rested on brick 
piers below the floor, the piers being connected with 
inverted arches to spread the weight on to the continuous 
foundation necessary on the marshy bottom. The arches, 
rather indifferently formed, were left intact by Soane, who 
incorporated them in his more robust understructure. 

To complete his design it was necessary for Taylor to 
clothe his halls on the street sides with a blank wall 
(Fig. 1 1). Applying himself once more to that wonderful 
storehouse, the architecture of Italy, he chose Bramante’s 
garden front in the Pope’s palace as a model. In its 
natural surroundings this was undoubtedly an excellent 
piece of work, but, adapted to its present use, it became far 
from satisfactory. Contrasted with Sampson’s bold 
elevation it was poor in scale and altogether of too flimsy 
an appearance to give that feeling of security one asso- 
ciates with a great banking institution. In extenuation it 
might be argued that Taylor contemplated the ultimate 
effacement of Sampson’s work, with a substitution of his 
own design in the entrance block, and further it must be 
recorded that, on the opposite side of Threadneedle 
Street, Taylor had just built Bank Buildings in a style with 
which his new Bank wall was in harmony (Fig. 12). 

The new wall consisted of a series of arched recesses, 
separated by pairs of Corinthian columns on pedestals 
with an orthodox entablature and balustrade over. At each 
end of the two street frontages pavilions were formed by 
breaking forward the entablature over an extra row of 


columns and substituting a pediment and parapet for the 
balustrade. The treatment bore no relation to the internal 
planning except where the entrance vestibule in Bartholo- 
mew Lane demanded it. The west end of the main front 
was connected to Sampson’s fafade by a short set-back 
wall, a curious blend of both styles and capped by a 
giant scroll reminiscent of the end of a Renaissance 
Church. 

Taylor’s first extensions were completed in 1770 by 
a new gateway in Bartholomew Lane, partly on the site 
of the Ship Tavern, and leading to the passage already 
referred to, and by the replacement of the east wall of 
Sampson’s front courtyard with a loftier screen which 
showed a rare touch of originality in the honeysuckle 
band which traversed it near the top. A stereotj'ped 
doorway in the centre gav'e access to the Rotunda and 
other halls. This wall, still standing, is often erroneously 
attributed to Soane. 

The Bank had meanwhile been acquiring fresh property 
around them, perhaps with the idea of ultimately owning 
and occupying the whole island site bounded by Thread- 
needle Street, Bartholomew Lane, Lothbury and Princes 
Street. In 1765 they had authority to purchase the 
Rectory and Glebe of St. Christopher’s ; later they ob- 
tained possession of premises to the north of Sampson’s 
work, and so the way was paved for further extensions 
by Taylor in 1774 (Fig. 13). The chief of these was the 
Court and Committee Room Suite on the site of the 
Rectory and Glebe. The two main rooms of this suite 
were placed on the axis of the rooms lying directly behind 
Sampson’s Hall and consequently were not square with 
the main front of the Bank. This was the first instance 
of the influence of the “ twist ” in the original plan. 

The Court Room, intended to be used for the weekly 
meetings of the Directors, was indeed a magnificent 
apartment (Fig. 14). Thirty-two feet wide and 62 feet 
long, including the end vaulted aisles, it had a height of 
23 J feet to the richly-decorated flat ceiling. It was lit 
by three large windows of Venetian pattern in the south 
wall, overlooking St. Christopher’s Churchyard. In the 
north wall responding to the windows were three shallow 
arched recesses, in each of which the architect prodigally 
set a fireplace. The vaulted aisle, or rather narthex, at 
each end was div ided from the main part of the room by 
a triple arcade on Corinthian columns, which were of wood. 

At the west end of the Court Room and communicating 
with it was the Committee Room, with a single window 
giving on to the Churchyard. Both these rooms are in 
use in their original capacity at the present time ; their 
wall decoration was subjected to unnecessary change in 
the days of Cockerell, and at the same period large sheets 
of plate glass ousted the smaller panes from the windows. 
A noticeable fault of the latter “ improvement ” is that 
the cormces of the sub-order now present their naked 
sections to the gaze on either side of the glass, whereas 
in the original design a deep wooden transome provided 
an efficient stop. 

In his treatment of the outside of the south wall of the 
Court and Committee Rooms, Taylor was reduced to a 
somewhat questionable expedient. On reference to the 
plan (Fig. 13) it will be seen that externally the wall is 
divided by columns into five bays. The second bay from 
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the west abuts on the division wall between the two 
rooms, and in seeking to preserv'e the uniformity of the 
fa9ade the architect was forced to place a window in this 
bay which could give light to neither room. The sham 
has been successfully masked from without by painting 
the glass black on the inside. Soane, later, perpetrated 
the same illusion with one of his windows in the Governor’s 
Courtyard. 

Of the same period as the Court and Committee Rooms 


It was quite an extensive building — a double-square, 
72 by 36 feet on plan — consisting of four storeys identical 
in design, each storey having two rows of six piers down 
the middle, supporting, with the four walls, the cross- 
vaulted brick ceiling. Semi-circular headed windows 
were placed wherever possible in the outer walls and an 
attached staircase at the west end gave inter-communica- 
tion between the different floors and the Courtyard leading 
to the older buildings. 



Fig. 13. — 1778. T.vylor’s Work CoMPLFTED 
Plan prepared by Cockerell to illustrate the development of the Bank 


were others lying directly to the north of them, for the 
Governor and Deputy (with waiting rooms adjoining) 
and Discount and Chancery Offices, all top-lit and com- 
municating with one another by two corridors at right 
angles, which met in a square vestibule at the north-east 
comer of the Courtroom. Of these, the vestibule — 
mostly wood and lath and plaster — is the sole survivor, 
though two octagonallj'-shaped brick vaults which were 
under two of the eight-sided waiting rooms fulfil the 
duty of coal cellars at the present time. 

The new site behind Sampson’s work was devoted to 
a “ Library ” for the storage of ledgers and documents. 


In 1780 the episode of the Gordon Riots led the 
Directors to fear that the Church of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks might lend itself as a dangerous vantage point 
for the mob in the event of further disturbances threaten- 
ing the security of the Bank. Parliamentary powers to 
purchase the fabric were obtained and during the next 
year it was pulled down. At the same time property 
adjoining the west end of the church and extendingjup the 
lower half of old Princes Street was purchased and 
cleared away, making room for Taylor’s final extensions. 

On the new front to Threadneedle Street, which was 
almost exactly of the same length as his first fafade to the 




Fig. 14. — The Court Room 

A Malton drawing. Built by Taylor in 1774, it remains, with slight decorative alterations, 

to the present day 



Fig. 15. — Reduced A.nnltty Office 

Built by Taylor in the angle between Threadneedle Street and Princes Street. Demolished in 1850 
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to lend it shade and colour (Fig. 16). The graves were 
left untouched till 1867, when their contents were re- 
mot ed to Nunhead Cemetery for reburial. In completion 
of the Garden Court and new front offices, Taylor rebuilt 
the west wall of Sampson’s Front Courtyard as a duplicate 
of that he had already erected at its east end (Fig. 7). 

The last building for which Taylor was responsible 
was the Barracks, located to the west of the Court Room 
suite and occupying the angle at the bend in Princes 
Street. A barrack-j-ard separated the building from the 
outer wall of the Bank and gave an opportunity for free 
design in the front to the west, of which the only remaining 




Fig. 16. — The G.arden Court 

modern view showing a window of Taylor's Court Room on the left 
and the end of Sampson's Pay Hall on the right 


east of Sampson’s front, he duplicated the screen-wall 
in its entirety, returning it down Princes Street to the 
bend with the pavilions at each end but with a blank 
treatment in between them. Behind these two walls new 
offices sprang up : connecting wdth the Front Courtyard 
was a Dividend Warrant Office and next this westward 
a Cheque Office — the latter necessitated by the recent 
introduction of the modern system of cheques which 
superseded the “ goldsmiths’ receipts.” In the corner 
between the outer walls the Reduced Annuity Office 
W'as placed (Fig. 15). It was remarkable for the fact 
that Taylor here made use of the Roman Doric, whereas 


everttvhere else in the Bank he was faithful to the 
Corinthian Order. The illustration shows, in the fiat 
arches and large eye covered with a side-lit lantern, a 
distinct anticipation of Soanic design. Against the 
Princes Street wall to the north of this office a large spare 
room was provided. 

It was one of the conditions in the consent to the 
pulling down of St. Christopher’s that its churchyard 
should not be built over. Here was an opportunity not 
to be missed by the architect : Taylor saw his chance 
and applied to the walls of these four new offices over- 
looking the churchyard the 'Venetian window motif which 
he had employed seven years earlier in the south front 
to the Court and Committee Rocms. What might have 
remained a dull repository for the bones of the past 
became a noble Court with trees and shrubs and flowers 


evidence is a doorway with rusticated treatment opening 
into a vaulted corridor leading to the Garden Court. 
The rest of the front was refaced by Soane and the interior 
remodelled by him and later architects. Part of the base- 
ment is still used as sleeping quarters for the nightly 
guard provided by the military. 

In 1782 Taylor received the honour of knighthood, and 
six years later, at the age of 74, he died at the residence 
in Spring Gardens, which he held in virtue of his appoint- 
ment as architect to the Admiralty. He left behind him 
at the Bank a mass of building covering an acre of precious 
City land ; much of it was commonplace and sheer repe- 
tition — originality was not his forte — but some of it 
(like the Court Room and the Garden Order, which are 
still left to us) compels our admiration by its quiet repose 
and satisfying grandeur. 


{To be continued ) 
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Stone Decay and the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 

BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE. 

No. II. 


In the first article I brought together evidence, from 
several different sources, of infection of sandstone 
and brick by lime from the mortar and consequent 
destruction. 

We have, in the first place, the brick broken up on 
the surface by the crystallisation within it of sulphate 
of lime. To form the sulphate of lime, we require two 
materials, one, sulphuric acid in the air and rain from 
the burning of sulphur in coal, the other, lime in some 
form of combination. 

In the case of a limestone or a calcareous sand- 
stone, the lime is already there, but in the case of a 
pure clay brick or a pure silicious sandstone, the 
only ’source for large quantities of lime is the mortar 
or cement. 

The acid containing air and rain penetrating the 
mortar and penetrating the brick or stone and soaking 
in until in contact with the mortar forms sulphate of 
lime, which is slightly soluble in water, and the solution 
of sulphate of lime has been drawn into and crystallises 
within the surface of the brick or stone. Such cases 
are rare and we have to ask ourselves why they only 
sometimes occur. The answer is to be found in a 
brick house near the brick building we have been 
considering, built with a different brick. In this 
building the bricks are sound but the mortar is covered 
with an efflorescence of sulphate of lime. 

To understand these different results, let us consider 
what happens when the wall of a building has been 
soaked with rain and is then drying out. 

We must not consider the stones or bricks alone but 
we must consider the whole surface of brick or stone 
and mortar to understand what will happen. 

Let us suppose that when the building is drying out 
the water is evaporating faster from the mortar than 
from the brick or stone. In that case as shown by 
the arrow at A in the Diagram i, water will be drawn 
from the low evaporating brick or stone to the quicklv 
evaporating mortar, taking with it salts like sulphate of 
lime and depositing them in the mortar. 

But^if, as'shown by the arrow at B, the stone or brick 
is evaporating faster than the mortar, water will be 
drawn from the mortar into the stone or brick, carrving 
with it salts like sulphate of lime and depositing them 
in the brick or stone. 

We can easily test experimentally whether this is 
true. 

Take, for instance, some little blocks of sandstone, 
say, I inch by i inch by 3 inches, and stand them 
upright in a shallow dish containing silicon ester and 



allow the silicon ester to rise half way up the little 
blocks of stone and then take them out and allow 
them to dry. 

The silicon ester decomposed by the moisture in the 
air deposits in the stone a cement of silica which makes 
the stone less porous. The treated end of such a brick 
or stone will evaporate more slowly than the untreated 
end and we can regulate the rate of evaporation as we 
please by further treatment with silicon ester. 

In the case of the first stone, stand the silicon ester 
treated end in a shallow dish containing a salt solution. 
Let the salt solution be drawn up bv capillarv attraction 
until it has reached the untreated half, then reverse the 
stone, turning it over and placing the untreated end 
in a shallow dish of water until the water has risen to 
meet the salt solution. We now have the whole of the 
stone wet but the treated slowly evaporating end 
contains a salt solution and the untreated quickly 
evaporating end contains pure water. 
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(Diagram 3). Xow let the stone dry. If our 
view is correct during drying, water containing salt 
will be drawn from the slow to the quickly evaporat- 
ing end. 

(Diagram 3). The photograph marked A shows 
that this is what happens. A salt capable of developing 
a dark red colour was used and the stone photographed 
after evaporation. During one evaporation the rush 


during evaporation from this end to the slowly evapo- 
rating end. 

It is evident, then, that there is a rush of water during 
evaporating from the slow to the quickly evaporating 
surface while a wall is drying out, carrying salts with it, 
and that we can control the direction of the flow as 
we like bv treatment with silicon ester deposited in the 
pores as an indestructible cement. 




DiAGiUM 3 



Silicon Ester .^nd 
S\ i,T Solution 


.A 


U.VrRE.AILD E-ND 


Silicon Ester S.^lt Solution in 

Tre-ated Enu Untreated End 

B 


Di.agram 3 


of water carrying salt from the slow to the quickly 
evaporating end has nearly reached the end of the 
stone. 

We can now reverse the experiment with another of 
our little blocks of stone, one half of which has been 
treated with silicon ester. We now put the slow 
evaporating end in water and the quickly evaporating 
end in the salt solution and allow the stone to evapor- 
ate. The result is shown in photograph B. The 
dark end is the quickly evaporating end containing 
the salt. None of the salt has been transmitted 


In the case of some of the buildings which I have 
been examining, one had been pointed with Portland 
cement and another with a mixture of Portland cement 
and lime. 

It is easv, then, to understand why in these cases 
the brick or stone evaporated faster than the mortar 
and so water and salts were drawn into the brick or 
stone. 

In the ne.xt article I shall discuss the practical 
application of these results in the preservation of 
ancient buildings of brick or stone. 
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East Christian Art* 

BY WILLIAM HARVEY 


Mr. O. IM. Dalton has already shown himself to be 
a master of Oriental archa-ology, and his monumental 
work on East Christian Art must be regarded as authori- 
tative. 

It IS essentially a took of reference and opens up 
avenues of future research in its plentiful notes and 
references to the publications of other investigators, 
whose views are not always compatible with one 
another. 

The subject is a wide one, and is complicated at the 
outset by its own nature. Art was essential to some pagan 
religions ; to Christianity it is but incidental, and the 
history of Christian art includes periods of revulsion and 
iconoclasm as well as periods of development and expan- 
sion. Christianity, too, is a religion which has traversed 
geographical and national boundaries and the local tra- 
ditions of many different places and races have been 
woven into the service of its descriptive, illustrative, and 
didactic art. To follow the growth of Christian art among 
these many contributory sources and to recognise the 
effect upon it of political and military events is no light 
labour, and it is not an adverse criticism of Mr. Dalton's 
book to say that it demands from the reader concentrated 
attention if justice is to be done to it or to the reader 
himself. 

The latent objection to art which may be read, or mis- 
read, into some passages of the New Testament, and which 
finds official recognition m the law of Moses concerning 
graven images, only needed a sufficient stumulus to pro- 
duce a vigorous reaction against a growing tendency to 
venerate sacred paintings which manifested itself in the 
seventh century. I\Ir. Dalton describes how this stimulus 
came to be applied. “ The enemies of pictures waited 
their opportunity with growing exasperation. It came 
after the Arab conquests in the first part of the seventh 
century, which followed earlier losses at the hands of the 
Lombards in Italy, and the exhaustion of the Persian 
wars. A feeling of soreness and humiliation was general 
and natural , when men saw the empire stripped of the great 
provinces of Syria and Egypt, and the Holy Land itself 
left under the dominion of Islam. In this feeling the ele- 
ments opposed to ikons saw their advantage. Many of 
those who had fought in the Byzantine armies had been 
embittered bt' the abstention from national defence of 
the able-bodied monks in the religious houses throughout 
the Empire ; and an obvious association of ideas might 
well suggest to them that since the monks were the 
especial champions of picture worship this worship was 
itself a contributory cause of imperial decay. It was easy 
to contrast with monastic defection the furious valour of 
the Arabs, and to remember that this was kindled by a 
faith which forbade the representation of God. The 
connection of victory with contempt for image-worship, 
and of defeat with devotion to it, seemed to angry minds 
more than a coincidence.” 

The author's description of the constructional art of 

*Ea^t C)i:isiian Art. A Survey of the Monuments. By 
O. M. Dalton. O.xford, at the Clarendon Press. 8°. 1935. 


the Christian East would be equally well worth quoting, 
and his comparison of the self-contained arrangements of 
a Byzantine domed church with the ” Gothic church 
propped by e.xterna! buttresses ” is most lucidly ex- 
pressed. 

Neither form is constructionally perfect, but the 
Byzantine method has several notable advantages in lands 
liable to be shaken by earthquakes of serious magnitude. 
Eastern constructional methods of vault building without 
centering date back to pre-Christian times, to remote 
antiquity, in fact ; hut the Eastern Church, building largely 
with tile-likc bricks, adopted them in countries where 
timber for temporary supports was scarce. 

The origins of several constructional features, such as the 
horseshoe arch and the pointed arch, are discussed, and 
early examples are quoted of the use of domes over square 
plans with pendentives or squinch arches to adjust the 
corners of the square chamber to the curved base of the 
dome. Plans are not given to illustrate the approach of 
these examples to geometrical accuracy, and it would 
ha\e been worthy of mention that the " spherical pen- 
dentive ” used m Byzantine architecture seldom attains 
to anything like a strictly circular plan or spherical sur- 
face. The use of freehand methods of setting out, and of 
constructional expedients which dispensed with a great 
deal of the rigid premeditated designing that goes to 
the formation of a modern building, naturally led to 
an art rich in improvised adjustments carried out experi- 
mentally during the actual erection of the pendentives 
and vaults. 

I'hen original departures from true geometrical curva- 
ture were still further increased by distortion of the 
building masses in preliminary settlement and by the 
minute adjustments of arch thrust and abutment which 
take place during centuries of decay. 

The departure of Byzantine work from the standard 
of execution established by ancient Greeks and Romans 
was formerly held to be a blemish, but this view is now 
being abandoned m favour of appreciation of the work 
on its merits and in accordance with its conditions, d'he 
formality of a Byzantine figure executed in painting 
or mosaic is now recognised as appropriate to its character 
as an architectural decoration. .Added shading and cor- 
rect linear and aerial perspective would destroy the con- 
structive effect of the wall, pier, or vault to which it is 
applied. “ The mosaics at present decorating the interior 
of St. Mark's at Venice are so various in date and manner 
that the effect as a whole is marred by incongruity of 
style.” Many of the later mos.tics actually seem to eat 
away the constructional support.s and leave heavy arches 
and domes standing upon their naturalistically repre- 
sented masses of flying drapery and in.ippropriate land- 
scape effects. 

In opening his chapter on Ornament, Mr. Dalton 
rightly insists upon the quality w'hich differentiates 
Eastern from Classic art. “ The ornament which so 
widely dispossessed classical decoration tended to cover 
the whole surface. The design being continuous or re- 
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peating, diffusion replaced centralisation ; all parts had 
equal rights.” The same " colouristic ” principles are dis- 
cernible in Byzantine carving, and their effects are made 
admirably clear in the introduction to the chapter on 
Sculpture. 

Apart from these general discussions of traditional 
method and aim, in which East and West are further apart 
than the poles, art criticism has been purposely avoided, 
though the author himself outlines in his Preface a scheme 
for a separate work on critical lines illustrated by “a 
chosen series of fine reproductions.” History, nationality, 
locality and their mutual interaction are dealt with in 
the present volume. 

The photographic illustrations are clear and well se- 


5^5 

lected, though monochrome is hard put to it to do justice 
to the multicoloured art of the East, Author, artist and 
printer are to be congratulated upon the coloured 
reproduction of Mr. Arthur Henderson’s water colour 
drawing of “ S. Sophia : Porphyry columns in the South- 
East Exedra looking west.” This frontispiece suffices 
to show how structural considerations were made to add 
interest to a composition in which colour and form are 
inextricably mingled together to produce most glorious 
effects of genuine architectural art. 

A general Index and an Index of Authors assist the 
careful student. IMaps are also required, but the monu- 
ments mentioned are scattered over so large a field that 
reference to an atlas is the only satisfactory' course. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health, on Housing 

CONTRIBUTED BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD [E.] 


In his address before the Rural Councils Association, 
at the Guildhall on 29 June, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
outlined his meditations, if not his considered conclu- 
sions, on matters pertaining to the future of town plan- 
ning and housing. 

It is well understood that there is to be a considerable 
reduction in the amount of the subsidy, with possibly 
some weakening of the conditions under which it is to be 
granted. 

It is a controversial question whether the standard 
set up before the War. and practically adhered to at the 
present day, should be maintained. If a subsidy is to be 
given towards the building of houses with two bedrooms 
and no parlour, and if the density and conditions of site 
planning are to be allowed to revert more or less to the 
conditions obtaining before the War, then a retrograde 
step will be taken from which it will be difficult to 
retract. 

Houses with %'ery small accommodation are not suitable 
for families, and unless there are very stringent restric- 
tions as to tenancy, and the houses are so disposed that 
they can be kept under the closest obsen'ation, they are 
liable to be misused. 

If we are not careful there is great danger of our slip- 
ping back into the old terraces of pre-war fame. It 
would seem that the smaller the house, the greater the 
importance of restricting it to very small groups, and it is 
to be hoped that if a reduced standard of house is to be 
allowed this will not mean an increase in the number per 
acre. 

Air. Neville Chamberlain seems to be quite alive to 
the destruction of the amenities of rural districts which is 
occurring all over the kingdom owing to haphazard 
building. He envisages a time when the whole country- 
will be regionally planned. He points out that Rural 
District Councils are the custodians of our villages, and 
that whilst the continuous demand for houses will have 
to be met in the main by the building of new houses, there 
are many worn-out cottages that might be reconditioned 
with the assistance of State funds. 

This is very encouraging, but regional planning 


practised under the most enlightened conditions, and old 
cottages reconditioned with State funds, will never pre- 
serve the amenities of our Hllages unless the more inti- 
mate question of architectural r'alues is considered at 
the same time. His suggestions as to the reconditioning 
of old houses are most hopeful, but it is obvious that in 
their realisation there must be a considerable official 
strengthening of the architectural control. 

AIr. CH.VMBERL.yiX’S SPEECH. 

Air. Chamberlain said that one of the most perplexing 
problems in present-day local government was the proper 
distribution of functions, especially where they got more than 
one authority having jurisdiction in the same area. On the 
one side there was a great store of local knowledge and ex- 
perience and a desire to do local work. To destroy or damage 
that spirit would be folly, and a course to which no responsible 
Minister would lend himself. On the other hand, they had to 
consider that there were services which could not be eco- 
nomically and efficiently carried out unless in respect to a 
certain minimum population or area, and the problem was to 
combine these two things. They tried to do it by allotting 
certain functions to one authority and other functions to 
another, but, even so, they encountered fresh difficulties, and 
there was always the danger that where those two sets of 
functions were not correlated there would be left gaps and 
there would he services that w ere not performed because there 
was no one whose business it was to exercise a general super- 
vision. -Alluding to the question of the maintenance of rural 
roads, Mr. Chamberlain said they must have received with 
satisfaction the statement of the Ministry of Transport and 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the amount of money 
which would be placed on one side for the maintenance of rural 
roads. It amounted to £1,300,000 now, but he judged from 
some indications that in their view that was not sufficient. 
Anyway, it was a good beginning. In the opinion of 
the Alinistry of Transport it was as much as at present 
could be judiciously spent on that purpose. 

'Burning to the question of housing, he referred to the 
difficulty m rural districts as one of long standing, but pointed 
out that since the war 183,000 houses had been built in rural 
areas, and of that number about 100,000 were State-aided 
houses. In the .Act of 1934 a special effort was made to assist 
rural districts to build houses at a figure which would allow 
them to be occupied by agricultural labourers. .About 6,000 
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houses had been authorized, and some 2,500 were either com- 
pleted or under construction. It appeared that there was now 
some doubt and anxiety as to the future of those and other 
subsidies for houses. He was bound by Statute to review the 
conditions of the subsidy after i October, and that made it 
difEcult for authorities to place contracts for houses which it 
might not be possible to complete befoie that date. The only- 
way to anticipate that review was for the Alinister to get into 
communication with the associations which represented the 
local authorities and discuss the best policy in the interest of 
housing generally and see if they could come to some satisfac- 
tory agreement. AVhat he would try to arrive at was a definite 
date up to which any houses completed would receive the pre- 
sent subsidy', and an arrangement about the period following 
that date which would define what alteration, if any, there 
should be, either in the amount of the subsidy or the term for 
which it was to run. 

When all was said and done, the provision of new houses 
was not a complete answer to the problem of rural housing 
while in the country villages there was not, as a rule, an in- 
creasing population ; there were many old houses which had 
not been brought into accord with modem ideas. If such 
houses could be reconditioned, enlarged and generally restan- 
dardised, a substantial contribution might be made to the 
problem. An additional advantage w-ould be that such recon- 
ditioned houses could be let at a rent within the reach of the 
agricultural labourer. He hoped to be able to introduce legis- 
lation on the lines indicated, and, if the owners were to be 
assisted in that way, it would be necessary to have some con- 
dition to secure that the benefit should go to the tenant and 
not merely into the pockets of the owner. 

In a reference to town planning, he pointed out that the 
great building development was making serious inroads on the 
amenities of the country. The rural district councils were 
the trustees of those amenities. In their hands lay the future 
of the English countryside, and he trusted they would realise 
their responsibility. There was only one way to control this 
development, and that was by town planning. He was glad that 
a good many rural district councils had joined in regional 
town planning schemes. He would like to see the whole of 
England governed by regional town planning. — The Times, 
30 June. 

Correspondence 

SCALE OF CHARGES. 

2, July 1926. 

To the Editor, Journ.vl R.I.B.A. 

DE.itR Sir, — T he letter from “ Experience ” in the 
last issue of the Journal raises an interesting point, 
but without impugning the title of the w'riter to the 
signature he uses, it may, perhaps, be permissible to 
query how far the case he states is ty'pical, although he 
say-s in his first paragraph that it is “ one out of many' 
actual cases ” which have come within his experience. 

In the first place, in my experience the average 
client does not either state (i) a precise sum ; nor 
(2) is he able to state at all precisely wh.it accom- 
modation he actually requires — I use the word “ re- 
quires ” rather than “ desires ” advisedly. Nor is he 
content to keep within the limits of the original conversa-' 
tion during the period w'hilst sketch plans are being 
prepared. 

A far commoner procedure (and I also quote an actual 
case w'hich is at the moment occurring) is as follows : 

A client comes and say-s he wants to build a house, 
and proposes to spend “ about ” £2,500. He then 


details the accommodation he desires, and incidentally 
mentions various specific requirements in planning 
and design, which have been culled from the pages of 
Country Life and other journals, and have no relationship 
to each other or to the practical necessities of the house 
under discussion. He is told at once that his desires 
have outrun his pocket, but he expresses a w'ish 
to see his dream palace on paper, after which, on 
cube or other method, a rough estimate is arrived at 
which approximates to £5,000. The inevitable struggle 
between desire and financial capability begins, continues 
through perhaps half a dozen variant sets of sketches, 
the architect cutting a bit here, and the client adding a 
bit there until (and at this point I leave the current case 
and continue on the basis of former experience which 
w-ill, I hope, not be repeated) a compromise scheme is 
approved and sent out to tender. 

At this stage, both parties have got, perhaps, a little 
tired of the struggle. 

Whilst renders are being obtained, the client presuma- 
bly has time for careful consideration of his pass book, 
and when tenders come in at anything between £3,000 
and £4,000 (a probability of which he has been warned, 
but which he has refused really to face), he says he 
won’t go on and that “ as there are no results, there has 
been no professional service rendered to him.” 

Ls that so ? “ Experience,” says the architect has 
merely wasted the client’s time .pd caused him annoy'- 
ance, but I rather think the boot is on the other leg, 
although the harm done to the profession is just the same. 

With all respect to “ Experience,” he writes rather 
as the embittered client than as the somewhat tired 
architect. 

If clients but knew what a room 28 feet by 16 feet 
really meant (they ask for rooms on that scale in a £2,000 
house !) and what panelled halls, and sunken baths and 
all the other fantasies of a dream p.ilace cost, I would 
agree that “ E.xperience ” had a case; but, m my experi- 
ence, they start by saying that somebody’s cousin of 
whom they have heard has bought a house containing 
all they ever desired for half what they intend to pay, 
and without verifying these facts, e.xpect the unlucky- 
architect to repeat a miracle which actually has never 
happened. 

Surely-, Sir, the labourer is worthy- of, if not his hire, at 
least some remuneration for his work, and if the architect 
has, as I believe usually- is the case, warned a client 
that his desires have outrun the possibilities of perform- 
ance, then the client should pay- for the time and thought 
wasted, which might otherwise have been spent on 
remunerative work. 

As to whether the courts would aw-ard the £120 
referred to, I need only refer “ Experience ” to “ Oliver 
z\ Brown and Wife,” and other cases recentlv reported. — 
Your.s faithfully, 

Wilfred Travers [T.] 

Temple. 

50 June 1926. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — The chairman of the Practice Standing Com- 
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mittee publishes in the Journal of 26 June a letter from 
“ Experience,” dealing with the case of the architect who, 
being commissioned to design a house to cost £2,000, gets 
out drawings for one for which the lowest tender is £3,000. 
The building owner abandons the scheme, and the archi- 
tect sends in an account which charges 4 per cent, on this 
lowest tender of £3,000 — that is to say, exactly the same 
amount as he would have been entitled to had he designed 
and superintended the erection of the house throughout 
for £2,000 — the building owner’s requirement. 

“ Experience ” suggests that the Institute should con- 
sider whether the architect is entitled to any fee, and it 
may save some time and trouble it I point out at once that 
legally the architect has no claim in such circumstances. 
The ruling case is Monej-penny v. Hartland, and such 
cases as Flannagan v. Alate, Whitty v. Dillon, Nelson 
Spooner, support that decision. 

In my book on “ The Latv Relating to the Architect ” 
I say : “ If the architect is requested to furnish drawings 
for a building, the cost of which is not to exceed a certain 
sum, and he furnishes designs incapable of being executed 
for that sum, he cannot recover his fees. For he warrants 
technical skill and is bound to exercise care.” These words 
sum up the law on the point. 

Only a few months ago I was engaged in a case where 
the architect did not appear to be acquainted with this 
principle. He had designed a cottage hospital for the 
trustees of a charity, which was not to cost more than 
£5,000. The lowest tender was some thousands above 
that sum, and the trustees abandoned the scheme. The 
architect sued for his two-thirds of 6 per cent, of the 
lowest tender and lost. 

On the other hand, I should like to point out that the 
disparity between the estimated and the actual cost must 
be so considerable as to be evidence of the want of care or 
skill, and, of course, any estimate made at the request of 
the owner from mere sketches and undetailed instructions 
cannot be regarded as warranted to be e.xact. Further, 
there may be some agreement between the owner and the 
architect as to the estimate not being required to be 
reasonably accurate. Failing these, however, the onus lies 
on the architect to adhere as near as may be to the 
stipulated cost. 

There is one position in which the architect needs more 
protection than he enjoys at present. That is the case 
where a “ ring ” results in the tenders misrepresenting 
the proper cost, and consequently intolve the architect in 
a dilemma from which it is desirable he should be extri- 
cated. It would be useful to formulate some simple method 
to protect him in these circumstances. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. H. M. Brice, Hon. A.R.J.B.A., 
Author of " The Late Relating to the Architect.” 

6 Gray's Inn Place, IF.C.i. 

Jutie 1026. 

To the Editor, JouRX.AL R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — I have read with interest the letter from “ E.xperi- 
ence ” addressed to the Chairman of the Practice Com- 
mittee. The proposition put forward seems to divide 
itself into two problems. 


1. If an architect is instructed as to the cost of a pro- 
posed building and the estimates, when obtained, mate- 
rially exceed that cost, then the architect cannot, as a 
general proposition, substantiate his claim for payment 
on the principle that the employer has received no benefit 
and he has been deceit ed by the architect. See iMoney- 
pennyt;. Hartland (1824) (1836), Nelson v. Spooner {1861). 

2. A client frequently not onh- makes a stipulation as 
to co*sr, but also makes a condition that the property shall 
be of certain dimensions and contain given accommoda- 
tion. In such case where the conditions obviously conflict 
the benefit will be in favour of the architect, provided he 
has notified the employer, and in such case as a general 
proposition the architect should succeed. 

See Oliver v. Brown (1926). 

The present schedules of the Institute seem quite con- 
sistent with present-day practice, and it is difficult to see 
how they could, in this particular, with advantage be 
amended. 

I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

W. E. VV.ATSox [F.l. 


I Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

5 July 1926. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A. 

De.ar Sir, — I have read, with considerable interest, 
the letter from Mr. J. \Y. Scott, published in your last 
issue, dealing with the scale charges for sketch plans, and 
for making working drawings for work which does not 
mature. 

I entirely agree with the views expressed and believe 
that, owing to the scale of fees for preliminary work 
being so high, architects lose many possible clients. 
To my mind, these preliminary fees have little proportion 
to those charged for work which is carried out, and I think 
most architects will agree that the work of supervising 
the erection of a building, making details, issuing cer- 
tificates, settling up the contracts, etc., especially for 
small house work, is worth considerably more than that 
involved in the preliminaiy stages. — Yours faithfully, 

Courtenay AI. Crickmer [F.]. 

To the Editor, Journ.al R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — I have heard of two or three very similar instances 
in this vicinity (one very bad one), and agree with 
“ Experience ” that something should be done in the 
matter. 

Of course, usually the potential client has very much 
bigger ideas than his purse or the amount he desires to 
spend allow, and often he is really willing to spend more 
and has merely given a figure as a “ feeler.” It would be 
unwise of a practitioner to give a blunt negatii'e without 
first putting in a little work on a sketch and cubing it. If 
he did give a bald “ No ” probably the potential client 
would go elsewhere and be differently treated by a less 
honest man — or direct to a builder. (In this district 
most builders give “ plans and estimates free,” and it is 
the curse of the profession.) 

Also, without some work, it is often not easy to give a 
forecast of what can be done for a given figure. 
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But I do think that some proceduie such as the follow- 
ing might be adopted : — 

ist. Gite a non-committal reply rather on the affirma- 
tive side if the thing seems at all possible. 

2nd. Get out a rough sketch of accommodation and 
size only and cube it at a fair figure ; and then 

3rd. See the client and discuss matters and show him 
first what it will cost to do what he wants — and second, 
what he can have for what he wishes to spend. 

For this work a very much lower figure than even the 
1 1 per cent, sketch fee could be charged, as the work only 
takes, say, a day or so, and the sketch plans are not 
complete or approved. 

If the client refuses to proceed further, then charge 
him a few guineas for the work and advice, which has at 
least saved him greater expense and worry. 

I have myself proceeded on these lines and found that 
the client generally increases his allowance a fair amount 
so as to strike an average, or cuts down his requirements. 
He then, of course, expects one, and rightly, to keep to 
that allowance, and on one occasion when, owing to bad 
luck and the client adding things as the drawings were 
being prepared, the lowest tender exceeded the £1,400 
allowance by over £200, I re-drew the plans gratis on less 
ambitious lines, and eventually built for £1,363, and 
charged on that figure, to the satisfaction of my client. It 
means more work, but makes a friend for myself and the 
profession. 

It seems to me that some definite limit of excess should 
be set, beyond which if an architect proceeds to working 
drawings and calling for tenders he cannot collect his fees. 

An architect should certainly be able to forecast 
ordinary work within, say, 7I per cent, either way from 
his sketch plans, and in no case should a client be put to 
more expense than the i -} per cent, for sketch plans owing 
to cost of work exceeding his given figure. 

The rules I have suggested do work ; I have not had a 
job “ go dead ” yet owing to too high cost, nor have I yet 
had a job come out materially more than the figure given 
me at the end of my second interview with the client, 
(Of course, some jobs hate not proceeded beyond the 
rough sketch stage owing to probable cost.) — 1 am. Sir, 
yours, etc., 

J.VIX MACGiLL-E.VTH.tlX. 

HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 

28, Bedford Square, H'.C.i. 

g July 1926. 

To the Editor, Jourx.al R,I,B.A., — 

De.ar Sir, — Will you kindly permit me to state that 
if there are any ex- Society members of the Institute 
who have not yet received a presentation copv of the 
History, they should notify me so that the omission 
may be made good. 

Some few copies have been returned to me through 
the post owing to changes of address, etc. — Yours 
faithfully, 

C. McArthur Butler. 


THE KING’S BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

In the list of Birthday Honours published on 3 Julv, 
members would he gratified to find that the honour of 
Knighthood had been conferred on two members of 
the Institute, Air. Herbert Baker and Air. .Andrew 
Thomas Taylor; on Air. Baker for “ his services to 
art,” and on Air, Taylor, w ho for many years has retired 
from practice, " for public and political services.” 

Sir Herbert Baker's achievements in architecture are 
familiar to all students of modern buildings. The son of 
Air. T. H. Baker, of Cobharn, Kent, he was born in 1862. 
He was educated at Tonbridge School, and w'as articled 
to Mr. Arthur Baker, a Fellow of the Institute. For 
sometime he was assistant to Sir Ernest George and Peto ; 
he was astudent at the R.A. Schools and w on the .Ashpitel 
Prize in 1889 (awarded to the student who distinguishes 
himself most highly in the Final Examinations held 
during the year). Sir Herbert Baker went to South 
.Africa in 1892, where he built Groote Schuur and other 
works for Air. Cecil Rhodes. After the South African 
War Sir Herbert practised in the Transvaal and generally 
in South Africa. The following is a list of his most 
important works in South Africa, England, and India, up 
to the present time : 

London : The Bank of England. 

New Delhi : The Secretariats ; Legislative Buildings. 

South Afric.a : Union Buildings, Pretoria ; Govern- 
rnent House, Pretoria ; Railway S'tation, Pretoria ; The 
Cathedral, Pretoria ; The Cathedral, Salisbury, Rhodesia ; 
The Cathedral, Cape Town (with Air. Alasey), and other 
churches ; South .African Institute of Aledical Research, 
Johannesburg (with Air. H. L. F. Fleming) ; Union 
Club, Johannesburg (with Air. H. L. F. Fleming) ; 
Rhodes Alemorial, Table Alountain . 

Engl.and : Harrow School War Alemorial ; Win- 
chester College War Alemorial ; Kent County War 
Alemorial, Canterbury; Hampshire and Isle of Wight War 
Alemorial ; Cubley A illage, Penistone ; House at Lympne 
for Sir Philip Sassoon, Bart, (with Air. E. AVilmott). 

■Sir Herbert was elected an Associate in 1S90, a Fellow 
in 1900, and an .Associate of th.-.“ Roval .Academv in 1922. 

Sir .Andrew Thomas Taylor, j’.P., L.C.C’. R.C..A., 
Retired Fellow R.I.B..A., the son of the late Air, James 
Taylor, publisher, wa.s born in Edinburgh in 1850. He 
was educated at Edinburgh, and was a student of the 
R,.A, Schools, London. .After practising for a short 
time in London Sir .Andrew Pavlor went to Canada in 
1883 and practised in Alontreal and throughout the 
Dominion ; he was architect for the Alerchants’ Bank of 
Canada, the Alolson s Bank, and carried out manv 
important buildings, including the AIcGill Universitv, 
Lenno.xville College, Royal Ahetoria Hospital, etc. He 
retired from practice and returned to England in 1904. 
Sir .Andrew has represented Hampstead (of which he is 
an e.x-AIayor) on the London Countv Council since 1908. 
He was vicewhairman of the L.C.C. in 1923 ; and he is 
a member of the Senate of the Universitv of London. 

^‘00 elected an .Associate in 1878, a Fellow 

in 188^9, and became a Retired Fellow in 1915. In his 
earh days he had the distinction of winning on two occa- 
sions the Institute Essay, in 1874 for “.Architecture in 
London in the Si.xteenth Century,” and in i88t for “ The 
lowers and Spires designed by Sir Christopher AA’ren.” 
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PROPOSED .AIEAIORIAL TO SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREX. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided to open 
a Subscription list to enable members to contribute to 
the cost (estimated at of placing a window in the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford as a memorial of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 



A^hmole.vx Museum 
The E-ntr-axce 


The design will be Sir Christopher's coat of arms 
in a cartouche to pair Mith the Ashmole Memorial 
Window. 

Members desiring to subscribe to this object are 
requested to send cheques or postal orders to the 
Secretary of the R.I.B..A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 
The amounts received will be noted m the JouRX.tL. 
Wren Me>[orl\i. Winpov, . 

Subscription List. 

I s. d. 

R. Langton Cole [E.] . . • . • • i i o 

TOWN PLAXXIXG INSTITUTE 
Mr. W. R. Davidge [E.], Senior Vice-President of 
the Town Planning Institute, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Town Planning Institute lor the year 1926-7. 


Allied Societies 

THE AS.SOCIATIOX OF TR.A.X.SV.VAL 
ARCHITECT.S. 

Retiring Address of the President (Mr. G. S. Burt 
Andrews [E.]). 

On 26 February, 1926, Mr. G. S. Andrews gave his retiring 
address as President of the .\ssociation of Transvaal Architects, 
from which we take the following extracts : — 

One of the most important events of the ye.tr has been the 
amalgamation of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Society of .Architects. The fusion of two such strong 
and influential bodies is bound to strengthen the ties of the 
architectural profession over the whole of the British Empire. 
This satisfactory result was not brought about hurriedly. For 
a long time it was git'en careful thought and consideration by 
many of Britain’s foremost men in the architectural pro- 
fession, and now that the amalgamation has become an accom- 
plished fact we may safely look forward to many practical 
improvements. 

.Another important proceeding has been the drafting of the 
Private Bill for the Registration of Architects in the Union of 
South Africa. This entailed a considerable amount of labour 
on the part of those closely associated with it. The private 
.Act of the Transvaal has been in existence for upwards of 
sixteen years, and its successful working during that period 
should have considerable weight with the legislators of this 
country now that the new Bill is before Parliament. The 
desirability of Registration is generally recognised all over the 
world, and it is only a matter of time when the public will be 
protected in connection with building operations as with law, 
medicine, dentistry and survey work. 

One of the most gratifying actions of the Provincial .Admini- 
stration in so far as the architectural profession is concerned 
has been the placing of one of its architectural jobs in the hands 
of a local practitioner. It is hoped that this form of encourage- 
ment to architects in private practice will continue, not because 
of any lack of confidence in the officers of the Public Works 
Department, for we know that many of them are highly 
qualified and competent men, but because the man who is 
battling his way to make a living should be given a chance as 
much by Government and municipal authorities as by private 
individuals. 

That brings me to the subject of competitions. Govern- 
ments and municipalities frequently decide to erect important 
public buildings of a more or less monumental character and it 
always seems to me that such undertakings should be thrown 
open to public competition. It might be argued that the staff 
of a Public Department might like to give some indication of 
their skill and ability in the design and planning of such build- 
ings ; if so, It should not be a difficult matter to arrange suitable 
conditions to meet such cases. In some instances the staff 
officials may have intimate or expert knowledge of special 
work, but It is always possible that the private practitioner 
may have equally good knowledge and be capable of preparing 
a design in some ways superior to the staff official. .Such a 
possibility will always exist, and it seems to me that full advan- 
tage should be taken of it. I fully realise that this is a debate- 
able point, but I am merely offering my views on it, not anlv 
as your retiring president, but also as the head of a large 
municipal department which embraces architectural work. 

.An outstanding feature of the work of the .Association is the 
continued success of the .South .African .Academy. The exhibi- 
tion of local talent cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the local mind, especially with the large number of students 
and scholars who are encouraged to visit the exhibition by there 
being no charge in their caseT'or admission. 

The satisfactory result of this enterprise is largely due to the 
untiring efforts of our energetic Registrar {.Mr. C,irpeater). 
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Obituary 

MISS G. L. BELL. 

Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, the news of whose 
death in Baghdad has recently come to England, be- 
sides being a remarkable stateswoman, was a scholar 
and archaeologist of no mean ability, and in her books 
before the war made familiar the then almost unknown 
architecture of the deserts of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Her chief work was on the desert palace of Ukhaidir, an 
eighth century Arab fortress, a great work- done under 
very difficult conditions. During the war and during 
the settlement of Mesopotamia, she had little time to 
spare for archteologv, but lately she had been doing a 
great deal to establish a department of Archteology in 
Baghdad and an Iraq museum. H. C. H. 

ROBERT CUNINGHAME MURRAY [E.]. 

Ylr. Robert Cuninghame Ylurray, who died on 12 June at 
the age of seventy-five, was the senior partner of the firm of 
Murray, Delves and Murray. He became a Fellow of the 
Royal institute of British Architects in 1907. 

Coming up to London from Hastings in about 1870, -Mr. 
Murray entered the office of Mr. Parkinson, a District Sur- 
veyor for the City, who also carried on an old-established 
practice at No. i, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. On Mr. 
Parkinson's retirement Mr. Murray continued for many years 
to practice at the same address, eventually, in 1915, moving 
into offices in Kings Bench Walk, Temple. 

In 1907 Air. Murray took into partnership Mr. S. W. W. 
Delves and in 1921 Air. C. H. Murray, a nephew of Air 
Alurray, joined the firm. 

Amongst Air. Alurray 's works were St. BrideFoundation. 
Institute, which he won in competition ; Sandle Manor, 
Fordingbridge, Hants ; a small rectory at Shackerstone for the 
Earl Howe ; extensive printing works for Alessrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode and for Alessrs. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and 
Co. ; offices, showroom and factories for Alessrs. Harrild and 
Sons ; premises in Nelson Square originally erected as the 
head offices of Alessrs. Straker-Squire, but now occupied by 
Alessrs. Shaw and Sons, Ltd. ; No. 46 and No. 55, Fleet 
Street ; the baths at Sidmouth, and numerous houses in the 
neighbourhood of Sidmouth, where for some time he had a 
branch office ; alterations and additions to Air. Hugh Spottis- 
woode’s house at Porthgwidden, Cornwall ; and the develop- 
ment of the Belvedere Estate at Wimbledon. 

For many years Air. Alurray acted as surveyor to the Gover- 
nors of St. Bride Foundation, the trustees of Lord Egmont’s 
Settled Estates, the trustees of the Broxbournebury Settled 
Estates, and the trustees of the J. L. Clayton Estates. He also 
acted for the Right Hon. Sir T. F. Halsey in connection with 
his London property, and for the trustees of the Crawley 
Estate in London. 

JOHN GAFF GILLESPIE [F.]. 

We regret to announce the death of John Gaff Gillespie, 
of the firm Gaff Gillespie and Kidd, Glasgow, which took 
place on 7 Alay last. 

After serving his apprenticeship with Air. A. AI. 
Alunro he joined the staff of James Salmon and Son 
and became a partner in 1897, 

In 1906 he was elected a Fellow of the Institute. 


Shortly after the death of W. F. Salmon in 1913 the 
firm, then styled Salmon and Son and Gillespie, was 
dissolved by mutual agreement, the late James Salmon 
and Air. Gillespie carrying on business independently. 

In 1918 A. Kidd joined him as a partner. 

Amongst the various buildings carried out to his 
designs are the following ; — 

Govan branch of the British Linen Bank ; the 
Glasgow Savings Bank, Anderston Branch ; the Tem- 
perance League Building, Glasgow ; Lanfine Cottage 
Hospital. Broomhill ; and additions to Cranstonhill 
Bakeries, Glasgow ; Cadoro Restaurant, Glasgow ; 
Dunoon Seaside Homes ; Plantation Bakery, Glasgow. 

His successful competition work included Pollok Golf 
Club House ; Hutchesontown Congregational Church, 
Glasgow ; Stirling Alunicipal Buildings. 


SCIENCE STANDING COAIAHTTEE. 

“ Buildixg Science Abstracts.” 

By the courtesy of Dr. Stradhng, Director of Building 
Research, information in the possession of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research upon Building 
Alatenais and Practice is placed at the disposal of members 
of the R.I.B.A. 

A comprehensive synopsis of the numerous activities of 
the Department has been placed in the Reference Library, 
together with copies of Building Science Abstracts, issued 
monthly. 

The latter consist of a very large number of short 
descriptive notes of new information upon matters 
relating to or connected with building and decoration 
which have been collated by the Department from the 
technical press of the world. The necessary information 
to enable any particular piece of new information to be 
studied at length at its source is added to each note. 

Some of the information thus rendered available is of 
course only of very remote interest to architects in practice, 
and part records the progress of incomplete research work. 
Two members of the Science Standing Committee there- 
fore go through the Abstracts upon their receipt and mark 
any items which appear to be of general and immediate 
interest. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

Conference with Teachers of Building. 

On Wednesday, 2i July, at 2.30 p.m., in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries, the Schools Committee of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education will hold a Conference with the repre- 
sentative Teachers of Building who are in London on a 
course arranged by H.AI. Board of Education. 

A Paper will be read on " The Elements of Design in 
the Teaching of Building Construction ” by Professor 
A. E. Richardson [F.]. A discussion will follow. 

There will be an exhibition of architects’ working draw- 
ings in the Galleries. 

It is hoped that the Conference will be largelv attended 
and that there will be a free interchange of views. 

No tickets of admission are required. 
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R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Alaintenance Scholarships Committee of the 
Board of Architectural Education announce that they 
have received contributions and promises of subscriptions 
to the Alaintenance Scholarships Fund to a value of 
about £540 per annum, in addition to donations of £60 
for this year, towards the £1,000 per annum which 
the Board hope this fund will reach in the near future. 


The Council R.I.B.A. . . 

The late Society of Architects 
The Arti.sts’ General Benevolent In- 
stitution 

The Proprietors of The Builder 


The Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion 

The Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects 

The South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects 

The Liverpool Architectural Society. . 

The Manchester Society of Architects 

The Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Association of Architects 

The Nottingham and Derby Archi- 
tectural Society 

The Association of Architects, Sur- 
veyors and Technical Assistants . . 

Collected by the Chairman of the Home 
Counties Area Committee . . 

The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association . . 


£100 per annum 
£1,000 

£100 per annum 
£250 (to be 
spread ov'er 
three years) 

£50 per annum 

£10 per annum 

£35 per annum 
£35 per annum 
£75 per annum 

£10 

£10 lOS. 

£30 


£15 15-'- 

£10 los. per 
annum for 
three years 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Currie have promised 
to leave the sum of £1,000 to found a iVIaintenance 
Scholarship in memory of their son. 

A large number of applications for Scholarships have 
been received, and the first set of Scholarships will be 
awarded early in July. 


ships that it was impossible on financial grounds to 
award a greater number. 

The Scholarships clearly supply a need in the architec- 
tural profession, and it is hoped in the future to be in a 
position to award Scholarships to a total value of £1,000 
annually. With this object in view, a Capital Fund has 
been started which it is hoped to increase materially, 
and it is further intended to found other Scholarships 
for brilliant students to enable them to continue their 
architectural education for longer periods. 

ROME SCHOLARSHIP AND R.I.B.A. (HENRY 
JARVIS) STUDENTSHIP FOR 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome, the Commissioners of 1851 
have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 
1926 to Mr. A. D. Connell, a member of the London 
University Atelier ; and on the recommendation of the 
same body the R.I.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship has 
been awarded to iVIr. Herbert Thearle, A. R.I.B.A., of the 
L’niversity of Liverpool. 

Mr. Connell was articled for four years to Mr. Stanley 
W. Fearn [A.] of Wellington, New Zealand ; he studied 
for two years at the London University Architectural 
Atelier and during this period worked in various London 
offices, including the office of Messrs. William and Edward 
Hunt. 

Mr. Thearle, who is 22 years of age, entered the Liverpool 
School of Architecture in 1920. He became an articled pupil 
of Messrs. Briggs and Thornely, FF.R.I.B..^., in 1921, was 
Holt Travelling Scholar, 1923, and spent three months in 
studying French architecture ; Vacation Sketching Prize, 
1923 ; John Rankine Prizeman in 1924 and 1925 ; was Honan 
Travelling Scholar, awarded by the Liverpool Architectural 
Society for a design for the Mersey Tunnel entrance, 1924 ; 
and then spent three months in the study of Italian architec- 
ture ; Rome Finalist in 1924 ; Holland, Hannen and Cubitt’s 
Prizeman for constructional drawings, 1925 ; and graduated 
with first class distinction in Architectural Design in 1925. 
After taking the professional practice examination in London, 
Mr. Thearle was elected an Associate of the R.I.B..A. in Nov- 
ember, 1925. He was awarded an Honourable Mention in 
the Soane Medallion, 1926. and (in collaboration with Air. 
L. G. Hannaford) was recently awarded first premium in the 
Birkenhead Art Gallery Competition, work on which is now 
in progress. 


The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects announce that the following 
awards of R.I.B.A. Alaintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture, varying from £50 to £100 per annum, have been 
made : — Austen K. Brown, Sunderland ; E. L. W. 
Davies, Colchester ; B. 1 . Day, Bideford, Devon ; 
H. Jackson, Birmingham ; E. J. White, Hull ; J. O. 
Wylson, Whitstable (Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution Scholarship). 

The Scholarships are intended to enable promising 
students to attend approved courses at Schools of Archi- 
tecture recognised by the R.I.B.A. for the purpose of 
exemption from its Examinations. 

Applications for Scholarships were received from 
forty candidates, and it was a matter of great regret to 
the Committee responsible for the award of the Scholar- 


NOTES FROAI MINUTES OF COUNCIL, 

31 May 1926. 

Resignations. 

The following resignations were accepted : — 

W. W. Scott-AIoncrieff [F.] A. T. Wright [. 4.1 
K. Brown [^.] A. F. Poole [Li] ' 

L. C. Brooks [A.] T. H. Russell [L.] 

A. C. Denny [. 4 .] J. Stables [Li] 

Suspension. 

By a Resolution of the Council pursuant to the Bye- 
law No. 25 the following member has been suspended 
from membership of the Royal Institute of British .Archi- 
tects for six months from 3 1 Alay 1 926 : — 

George Hari^’ Bertram Gould, .A.R.LB..A. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
21 June 1926. 

The Conserv.\tion of Ancient Monuments .und 
Rem.mns. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee 
a revision of the two official R.I.B.A. documents upon 
this subject which appear m the Kalendar was approved 
and ordered to be published. 

The Old Ashmole.\n. 

It was decided to open a subscription list for the 
purpose of providing a Wren Memorial Window in the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford. 

The Preservation of Old Bridges. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee the Board of .\rchitectural Education was requested 
to invite all recognised schools to encourage their students 
to measure bridges of architectural or archeological 
interest. 

Mr. C.tss Gilbert. 

The Council sent their congratulations to Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, Hon. Corresponding Member, on the occasion 
of his election as President of the National Academy of 
America. 

London Building .\cts. 

The report of the London Building Acts Committee 
on the revision of the Acts was received by the Council 
and it was decided to send a comprehensive statement 
to the L.C.C. on the subject and to request that body to 
receive a deputation. 

Smoke Prevention. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee it was decided to request the L.C.C. to 
reconsider their decision on the subject of a suggested 
enquiry into smoke prevention. 

The Forestry Commission .and the R.I.B.A. Scale 
OF Ch.arges. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee it was decided to forward certain corre- 
spondence to the Forestry Commission and to urge that 
proper fees should be paid and fully qualified architects 
should be employed. 

Hon. Secret.ary R.I.B.A. for Canada. 

Mr. Victor Horsburgh [F.j of Toronto was appointed 
Hon. Secretarv for Canada in succession to the late Mr. 

F. S. Baker. 

IMe.mbership. 

!Mr. Arnold iMitchell was transferred from the list of 
Retired Fellows to the list of Practising Fellows. 

Air. R. C. Jones was reinstated as a Licentiate. 

The resignations of the following members were accepted 
with regret 

W. A. Gagnon [L.] H. C. Richardson [A.]. 

J. O. Harris [L.] W. P. Schofield [A.] 

G. H. Higginbottom [L.] W. W hite-Cooper [F.] 

S. S. Reay [F.] H. J. Yorke [L.] 

Intern.ation.al Housing .and Town Pl.anning Con- 
gress, Vienna. 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson was appointed delegate of the 
R.I.B.A. to this Congress, to be held in Vienna from 14 to 
i9_September 1926. 


Studentship. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the following were elected Students of the 

R.I.B.A..— 

Barton : Harry .Austin, 4 Ferndale Street, Cardiff, 
Technical College, Cardiff. 

Bomer ; Edward Dixon Neville, Alarsham Alanor, 
Gerard’s Cross, Bucks, .Architectural Association. 
Booth : Rolfe Gilbert. Lakeswood, Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Kent, .Arcbitectural .Association, 

Ellis; Mary Feodore Ruth, 44 Clarendon Road, W.ii, 
.Architectural .Association. 

Hill : Henry Erskine, Norbury Vicarage, Wakefield, 
A'orks, Leeds School of .Art. 

Kelsall ; John Scott, Rydal Mount, St. John’s Road, East- 
bourne, .Architectural .Association. 

MacAIanus : Frederick Edward Bradshaw. 39, Rother- 
wick Road, N.W. 1 1 , .Architectural .Association. 
Micklethwaite, Daniel Marriott, 3 Staverton Road, 
Oxford, University of London. 

Mirams, Dennis George, Lmiversity College, Gower 
Street, W.C.i , University of London. 

Shand, George Shaw, 54 Kengarth Street, Glasgow. 

Glasgow School of .Architecture. 

Sutcliffe, Brian Lister, 44 Temple Fortune Hill, N.W.ii, 
University of London. 

Walker, Stansfeld Thomas, 5 Harrington Court, S.W.7, 
Cambridge University. 

Notices 

R.I.B.A. REGISTR.ATION COMMITTEE. 
Meetings of the R.I.B..A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.I, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
.Architects. .All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 

R.I.B.A. GARDE.N PARTA*. 

The Members and Students of the R.I.B.A., the Archi- 
tectural .Association and the .Allied Societies have been 
invited to a Reception at the Royal Botanic Gardens on 
Thursday, 22 July, from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. The guests 
will be received by the President and Airs. Guy Dawber. 
The Band of the Royal .Air Force will be in attendance 
and a party of children from the Alargaret Alorris School 
ot Dancing will give a display of dancing during the 
afternoon. 

In the evening a fete will be held in the Royal Botanic 
Society's Gardens, which will be opened at 8 p.m. 

A dramatic performance will be given by the .Architect 
Players at 8.30 p.m. of The Rose and the Ring, by 
A\ . AI. Thackeray, preceded by .1 Kight at an Inn, by 
Lord Dunsany. .Admission free. There will be dancing 
from ii p.m. until 3 a.m. (“ Spiders ” band). 

I ickets for the fete, including refreshments and danc- 
ing, are 5s. qd. each (after 17 July the price will be 6s. 6d.). 
These may be obtained from the Secretarv’ of the R.LB..A., 
9, Conduit .Street, or from the Secretary, .Architectural 
.Association, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
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WARNING. 

Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are strongly advised before vielding 
to appeals of this character to communicate with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society (Telephcne: Mayfair 0434). 


LIMITED COMPETITIONS, 

The following is the report of the Scrutineers appointed 
by the Council to count the totes in the Referendum 
under Bye-law 70 on the Subject of Limited Com- 
petitions : — 

Referendum ox Limited Competitions. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes on the 
Resolution embodying the proposals of the Council of 
the R.LB..-\. for the control of Limited Competitions, 
beg to report as follows : — 

1.204 Voting papers were received. 

1,015 Members voted in favour of the Resolution. 

172 Members voted against the Resolution. 

17 Voting papers were invalid. 

The Scrutineers therefore declare the fallowing 
Resolution carried : — 

Resolution. 

That the following Clause be added to the R.I.B.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions : — 

“ In the case of small, limited, private competitions 
where the Royal Institute are satisfied that special cir- 
cumstances may exist, modification of these regulations 
may be approved by the Royal Institute. 

Competitions coming within the scope of this Clause 
are : — 

(0 Where the competing architects are limited by 
selection or invitation, and do not exceed six in number. 

(ii) Where the proposed competition does not involve 
the expenditure of public funds. 

Provided that nothing in this 'Clause shall prevent 
two or more members of the Rova! Institute from giving 
advice or preparing sketch plans for the same project 
for a private client, if the expenditure proposed does not 
exceed the sum of £12,500, and if each of the Members 
so invited be paid an agreed fee.” 

(Signed) Sydney Tatchell, Chairman 
Rohert Lowry. 

Ernest G. Allen. 

W. Br.«ton .Sinclair, 

J. A . Pyvvell. 

Competitions 

CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in ccmpetition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site on the plateau in front of St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [E.] 
Premiums, £200, £150, £100, and £50. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926. Total cost £10,000, 
For conditions apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
ings, Liv-erpool. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milbum, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition for the Selection op a Plan with a 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOR THE LrAGUB OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide the r 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architec's 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royai 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be piocured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 
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The President of the R.I.B.A. has been informed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the compe- 
tition in connection with the abore will open on 25 July 
1926. 

One hundred and fifty copies of the programme of the 
competition will be forwarded to the R.I.B.A. as soon as 
they are received from Geneva. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 

New and Enlarged Premises. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F. R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 

Members’ Column 

FORM.\TIOX OF P.ARTXERSHIP, 

.Mr. C. F. Marston, .Assoc Al.Inst.C E , Licentiate R.I.B .A , 
has taken into partnership his chief assistant, .Mr. .A. L. Linford, 
and theibusmess will be earned on at 36 .Market Street, Taiuworth, 
under the name of Marston and Linford 

DISSOLUTION- OF P.ART.N'ERSHIP. 

The partnership carried on in the name of .Messrs. De Souza and 
Wands, architects and surveyors, of Rangoon, has been dissolved 
as from 30 January 1525, 

PART.XERSHIPS W.AXTED. 

F R I.B..A., age 42, requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trust with view to same with good established firm of .Architects 
in iLondon or South. First-class London experience. Small 
capital available. Keen and active. — Reply Box 6244, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I B .A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

-A R.I.B. .A., age 36 years, desires partnership or position with a 
view |to partnership m London or South of England. Small capital 
available. Is energetic and unalraid of work. Can commence 
immediately — .Apply Box 1646, c, 0 The Secretary, R I.B..A., 9 
Conduit Street, London, W t. 

A.R.I.B..A. (3SI, with use of West-End offioeand telephone, which 
would remain available, desires Partnership in well-established 
practice in or near London. Trained in recogmsed architectural 
school and has had wide office experience m London and the pro- 
vinces. W^ould invest capital if prospects were sufficiently good. 
Testimonials. Reply Box 7.1)12, c o The Secretary, R f B .A., 9 
Conduit Street. London, W.i. 

CH.AXGE OF ADDRESS 

AMr Tiicodore E Lego LA.] has changed his address to Ray- 
monl House, 32-34 Theobald's Road, W.C. 2. Telephone. Museum 
6290 

^.Mr T. .Aikm.ax Sw.ax [.a,] has changed his address from 42 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, to 7 St Colme Street 

Mr Stephen' Wilkinso.n, F R I B,.A (consulting architect [to 
the London and Xorth Eastern Railway Co,), has removed his head 
otfice to 21 Xorthuiiiberland .Avenue, London, W.C. 2 (telephone 
Gerrard Xo. sOoOt, ami will practise from that address with branch 
otfi.ie at Leeds 

.APPOINTMENTS W.AXTED 

.A.R I.B,.A , age 3S, desires permanent position London cir 
provinces, preferably with view to interest or partnership. General 
experience, keen and energetic. — Reply Box 1776, c oThe Secretary 
R.I.B..A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

.Architect fF.R.I B..A. and F S L), partner in old-established 
Northern firm but with the experience of sole charge of London 
branch office for 20 vears, desires to assist temporarily London 
architect in some senior capacity, part-time or otherwise. — Replv 
Box 3SS 1, c o The Secretarv, R I B .A . 0 Conduit Street, London. 
W.I. 


PK.ACnCE -W.AX 1 ED. 

W.AXTEn to purciiase . weil-estabiished Practice or Partnership 
in a prosperous C.auntry Town. .Apph' Box SfiGS, c 'u Secretary. 
R.I B -A , 9, Conduit Street, W.i. 

V.AC.AXLV'FOR STUDENT 

.ARCHirECT (F. R.I.B. .A.) has immediate vacancy fur advanced 
Student or Improver (either sexi tor training under personal super- 
vision view advancement Xeuhbuurhc.od Baker Street — State 
full particulars — Reply Box 0424.. c n Secretary R I.B..A . 9, 
ComUiit Street, W i, 

urricEs TO let, 

.ARcnirEcr (F R LB .A ) wishes to let pc-rtion of his offices adjoin- 
ing Bedford Row, WC i ; well lighted, quiet situation, telephone, 
v'acant Either two rooms at 4“S, three moms t'103, tour rooms 
ft pj p -r aiinuin, .ill en suite Might arrange mutual services — 
.Applv Bix 1702 c u Sciret.irv. R I B A , 0, Conduit Street. W.i. 
FOR S.VLE. 

For S.vle. — Thiovd'-ilitc and Duinpy Level with Stands and 
Measuring Staff Old makes but in good condition Inspection 
can be arranged — Write W ,A M Fiddaman, ■■ Browntiles,” 
Sanderstead, Surrey, for any further particulars. 


-ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETA'. 

iNiUR-AN’CE SCHEME, FOCNDED 1923. 

.All kinds of insurances negotiated ; Life, Motor Cars, 
Burglary, Protection of Buildings in course of erection, etc. 
Over £200,000 has already been insured. Enquiries to the 
Secretary, .A.B.S., will meet with immediate attention. 
.Architects’ Benevolent Society, 

9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

Telephone : Mayfair 0434. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.i. 

Contributions. 

The contribution for men is is. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women is. id., yd. of which 
is payable by the employer. 

Ordinary Benefits (Health Insurance). 

Sickness Benefit. — Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, gs. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, ys. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit . — Vlen and women, ys. 6d, per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

Additional Benefits (Health Insurance). 

The recent valuation of the Society’s assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July jg2S : 

Sickness Benefit . — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and igs. for women. 

Disablement Benefit . — Increased to ns. per week for both men 
and women . 

Maternity Benefit . — Increased to 54s. 

Special Benefits . — Grants made to members entitled to “ addi- 
tional benefits ” for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. jMembers may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, mav be obtained from 
the undersigned. Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary. 
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Ha^'nham Hall, South Elevation 

Raynham Hall, Norfolk 

BY SIR REGIX.ALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


M R.LEOXARD B 0 LIXGBR 0 KE,F.SA.. has 
presented to the R.I.B..\. Library a very inte- 
resting set of ten architectural drawings of 
Raynham, made before 1685. The drawings, mounted 
on linen and bound in vellum, measure 21 inches by 
16 inches, and consist of plans, elevations and sections 
of the house as it was at the time the drawings were 
made. On the drawing of the south elevation there is a 
scale of feet (5 inch to i foot) and the initials “ J. E.” 
inside a pair of compasses. The drawing of the sections 
and elevations is so crude and the spelling so erratic that 
I think these drawings must be taken to be surveys of 
an existing building, probably made by a builder. They 
are not the original drawings of the house. “ Little par- 
lour ” is spelt “ Letel parlar,” “ Duke ” becomes 
“ Duck,” and “ Evidence Room ” is spelt “ Everedence 
Rome.” The date is- probably about 1680, as in the 
south-east corner of the first floor a room is marked 
“ Duck of Monmouth’s Lodging,” and the Duke of 
Monmouth’s rising and his execution took place in 
1685. possible that the survey was made on the 

occasion of some Royal visit, as the rooms at the north- 
east and north-west corners are respectively marked 
Duck of York Lodging ” and ” King’s Lodging,” 
and between them was lodged the Earl of Exeter. 

The plan of the house at this date differed in several 

S 2 


details from the plan as it now exists, and these draw- 
ings clear up one point which has always puzzled me, 
and that is the date of the existing entrance doorway. 
They prove conclusively that this doorwav was not 
designed by Inigo Jones, or whoever was the original 
architect, but was added after 1685. As will be seen 
from the plan, the original entrance was not in the 
centre. There were two entrances, at the end of the 
central recess, opening on to corridors 9 feet wide at 
either end of the great hall, and separated from it bv 
wooden screens. Two wide steps led up from the fore- 
court, and eight more steps up to the entrances. In the 
house as it now exists the entrance is in the centre of 
the hall, with nine steps up in two flights. What is now 
the drawing-room is shown on the plan as the chapel. 
Prior to 16S5 the west wing contained the upper part 
of the kitchen, pantry, “ letel parlar ” and “ closet.” 
These have been cleared away, and the wing is occupied 
by billiard-room, dining-room and a corridor between. 
The west staircase is in its original position, but the 
principal staircase on the east side of the chapel, and a 
subsidiary staircase to the first-floor bedrooms, were 
removed when this part of the house was remodelled, 
probably in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Both staircases were lit by lantern windows (“ strick 
lights ” they are called on the plans) with north lights 
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above the leads. In the old house the dining-room was 
on the first floor, with balconies looking down into the 
great hall. The flues shown on the first-floor plan vary 
between 5 feet 6 inches by 18 inches to 3 feet by 
18 inches, and instead of gathering over above the 
fireplace, the seventeenth - century builders tapered 
up from the full width of chimney openings to flues 
of about 18 inches square in the stack above the 
roof. 

On the north elevation the centre bay with engaged 
Ionic columns, and the wings with their characteristic 
gables, are part of the original design ; but the parts 
between the centre bay and the wings are subsequent 
to 1685, and I think the architect who remodelled the 
house improved the design. The east elevation is as it 
was, except that a new garden entrance was formed. 
The very feeble dormers on this side appear to be 
modern. The window openings do not appear to have 
been altered from the original design, except on the 


north side, and except that sash windows were substi- 
tuted for mullions and transomes. 

The drawings are of considerable historical value, 
because they help to disentangle the dates of the build- 
ing. Personally, I never believed the existing entrance 
to be part of the original design. On the other hand, it 
is surprising, to me at anv rate, to find that the pedi- 
ment and engaged Ionic columns on the north side are 
part of the original design, though the windows were 
lengthened after 1683. The string course above ground 
floor, the key blocks of the straight window arches, 
and the flight of steps are all later than that date. The 
building is always attributed, and probably rightly, to 
Inigo Jones, and if, as is supposed, it was erected 
1630-36, it is an astonishing example of his genius. A 
comparison of Raynham with Swately Hall, near Ux- 
bridge, or Broome Park in Kent, will show the dif- 
ference between the artist of first-rate ability and the 
merely competent practitioner. 



Raynham Hall, North Elevation 
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An Architectural History of the Bank of England 

Part II 

BY H. ROOKSBY STEELE [A.]. 


i i 




Fig. 17. — The Evolution of the South Front 

The upper drawing shows Sampson’s entrance facade flanked by Taylor's blank walls, whilst the lower 
is Soane's reconstruction before and after alterations by Cockerell 


CHAPTER IV, 

The Third Architect — Sir Joh.n So.ane : 1753-1837. 

First Period ; 1788-1800. 

The story of Soane is a romance. Born of poor 
parents — his father was a journeyman bricklayer — his 
genius and “ infinite capacity for taking pains” brought 
him early in life in touch with the great men in the world 
of architecture and even, through an introduction by 
Sir William Chambers, into contact with his Sovereign 
George III. .Soane gamed, in 1772 and 1776 respec- 
tively, both the Silver and Gold Medals at the R..'^. and 
the King nominated him travelling student of that 
Institution. In this way he visited Rome and many 
other cities in Italy, measuring assiduously and producing 
designs of his own. The evidence which he saw there 
of the constructive ability of the ancient Romans was a 
great influence in his practical work to come. The 
Greek tendency in decoration which is shown in his 
executed designs must be attributed more to the example 
of his established contemporaries than to a first-hand 
knowledge of Greek architecture, for of the latter Soane 
saw no more than the rather crude colonial work at 
Paestum and in Sicily. 

By the time of Taylor’s death Soane had returned 
from Italy, published a book of designs (incidentally 


adding the “ e ” to the end of his name in the process !) 
and started in practice for himself. The influence of 
Thomas Pitt, afterward.s Lord Camelford, brought his 
name forward as a candidate for appointment as Bank 
architect : he was chosen from a field of competitors and 
began his duties on 16 October 1788, barely three weeks 
after the demise of Taylor. The appointment was un- 
doubtedly the chief landmark of his career : it was to 
provide him with continuous emplojment for the next 
45 years and establish his name firmly in the annals of 
architecture. 

Soane’s first concern was a detailed survey and inspec- 
tion of the existing buildings, with the help of the younger 
Dance, his first master, and Milne. His attention was 
at once drawn to the precarious condition of much of 
Taylor’s superstructure : the weather had been getting 
in under the lead on the roofs and many of the main 
timbers were rotted at their bearings. The worst 
example was the Bank Stock Office, on the north side 
of the Bartholomew Lane Vestibule. For this Soane 
proposed a new roof of fireproof materials, resting on 
stone piers, replacing the wooden columns of Taylor, and 
he prepared plans and models to illustrate the change. 
The Directors approved his scheme and during the years 
1792-3 the whole office was rebuilt from the ground 
floor upwards, whilst a basement under w'as excavated 
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and vaulted in brickwork (Fig. 18). This was the first 
work of any magnitude undertaken by Soane at the 
Bank : in the first four years of his appointment he had 
done minor alterations such as putting a new elliptical 
lantern over Taylor’s Dividend Warrant Office and re- 
fronting the latter’s Barracks, whilst general maintenance 
work was also in hand. That he was contemplating, 
during this early period, other improvements is shown by 
two sets of sketch designs in the Soane Museum. The 
one (dated 1790) for a new arcaded wall at the east end 
of the Garden Court indicates that Soane felt the dis- 
proportion that existed here between Sampson’s and 


glazed in each of its twelve sides. A point worthy of note 
is that the lantern was set some three feet outward from 
the lip of the eye, thus leaving a substantial ledge for a 
window-cleaner to work from. This provision was 
always made by Soane wherever a lantern was difficult 
of access from the floor. 

The north and south segmental arches were prolonged 
as vaults to the ends of the office, each being intersected 
by a cross-vault of parabolic section. Down each side 
of the room was an aisle, divided into three by low arches 
connecting the piers with the wall, the centre compart- 
ment rising to a vault, which was a continuation of the 



Fig. 18. — The B.vnk Stoc.c Office 

This was the first hail to be built by Soane in repl.icement of Taylor's work. Now demolished 


Taylor’s w'ork (Fig. 16), and sought to remedy it with a 
composition similar in style and scale to the latter's. 
The other design, made on ii November 1791, is a 
tentative proposal for a new' external wall to replace 
Taylor’s, the treatment being in the severe ‘‘ Newgate ” 
manner, whth Doric end features. Neither of these 
ideas got beyond the drawing-board stage. 

The new Bank Stock Office was a striking essav in 
cons’^ruction. Whereas Taylor had used sixteen columns 
to hold up his roof, Soane concentrated his weight on 
four stone piers, each no bigger m section than one of the 
pedestals that had carried the columns. From the piers, 
which stood 26 feet apart in the centre of the room, four 
segmental arches took the w'eight of a shallow dome, 
pendentives developing from the latter between each 
pair of arches. The dome was truncated to form a large 
eve 20 feet in diameter, oier which was an iron lantern 


segmental arch under the dome, and the side compart- 
ments roofed with semi-circular barrels, which were low 
enough to permit of end lights over m the cross-vaulted 
section. A small aperture at the crown of each barrel, 
covered with a single sheet of heavy glass, completed 
the natural lighting arrangements. 

Such comparatii ely slender supports as the piers w ould 
not have been possible had not the dome and vaults been 
largely constructed with hollow earthenware “ pots.” 
Each pot was "I inches high, with a base 4] inches 
square, which changed into circular section at the top : 
both ends were sealed, e.xcept for a vent-hole in the 
round one, which was placed towards the ” centre of 
generation.” 

This mode of lightening the superstructure was analo- 
gous to that employed at Ravenna, m Byzantine times, 
for the dome of the Baptistery. 
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In addition to the stone used in the piers this material 
was employed for other vital parts, such as the springing 
points of the vaults and nm of the “ eye.” To bind the 
latter securely together square iron rods, connected with 
single links, were sunk in the stone flush with the flat 
upper surface. From the links radiating rods were 
carried down into the construction of the dome and there 


incised lines, square in section and arrangement, pre- 
dominated, and the whole was picked out in strong 
colour. Soane’s taste for this rather vivid decoration 
toned down in later years, when “yellow stone colour” 
and more delicate tints were applied in the internal 
finishings at the Bank. He always objected to dead 
white in ceilings and walls as reflecting too cold a light 




i-AAit 


\ h C'l ' 



Fig. ly. — 1799. So.vne's First .A.dditioxs 
Plan prepared by Cocketell to illustrate the derelopment of the Bank 


anchored. Rods were also placed longitudinally in the 
thickness of the vaults to hold in their ends and under 
the stone-flagged floor to tie-in the feet of the piers. 
The roof of the lantern light was covered with copper : 
the remaining roofs, which were flat and laid to falls, 
consisted of a “ rendering ” over large “ quarry ” tiles 
supported on brick sleeper walls and covered with sheets 
of 9 lb. lead, joined by hollow rolls. 

The internal walls, vaults and dome were plastered : 


and sometimes used coloured glazing as a further help 
in producing a warm and mellow effect. 

The first actual “ additions ” that Soane made to the 
Bank were in the triangular yard next the bend in old 
Princes Street, and on land adjoining to the north, where 
part of Catharine Court was absorbed. Cockerell’s plan 
(Fig. 19), representing the progress made by 1799, is 
incorrect in showing this yard bare of buildings, for it 
is certain that here Soane erected between 1792-4 new 
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and much larger rooms for the Governor and Deputy had become reality : the houses were pulled down and 

alongside the apartments Taylor had given them, as by 1794 Soane had prepared a scheme for ten residences 

well as a large domed office in the apex of the triangle. in their place to accommodate certain of the Bank 

When the Governor’s Court, on which these rooms officials. These, however, were not built ; instead, 

looked, was formed in 1804 their outer walls were Soane hurriedly erected his famous screen wall round the 

thickened and redesigned, a fact which became evident limits of the new sire as a means of protection and left 

during recent survey by the finding of two distinct, the Directors to make up their minds as to how the 

though attached, walls in the north side of the vault interior was to be utilised. This was Soane’s first appear- 



Fig. 20. — The North Front of the B.vnk 
X Malton drawingof 1797 showing the original length of the Lothbur^' wall 


under the Governor’s and Deputy’s rooms. On the 
land where Catharine’s Court had e-xisted, and abutting 
on the west end of Taylor’s library, a fine top-lit domed 
hall w'as provided for the Secretary. 

In 1792 the Haines estate in Lothbury was purchased. 
This was a mass of courts and small property extending 
from Bartholomew Lane to Princes Street and reaching 
back to the then northern boundary of the Bank (Fig. 13). 
By this acquisition the Directors’ dream of an island site 


ance in public, so to speak, and his initial offering met 
with a mixed reception : Pugin and Britton record that 
it confounded the critics in its departure from the accepted 
rules of design and they (the critics) called it fanciful. 

The new wail (Fig. 20) was a broad adaptation of the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, which Soane had measured 
during his Italian visit. This Roman Temple was, of 
course, circular on plan, having a range of eighteen 
Corinthian columns encircling its cella. Soane reproduced 
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the “ order ” almost exactly ; the circular effect was 
obtained by connecting each end of the Lothbury front 
to the returns down Bartholomew Lane and old Princes 
Street with a curved wall having two columns “ in antae ” 
set before it and supporting the round-swept entablature. 
Before entering on the curve the plain walling of each 
street was stopped by an “ anta,” which formed a pair 
with its fellow confronting one of the columns. 

The general treatment of the whole wall was exceedingly 
restrained, consisting of a plain vertically-tooled podium 
between 7 and 8 feet high, on top of which the base 
mould of the columns was run as a footing for the wall 
proper. The latter was simply eighteen courses of Portland 
stone, divided horizontally by plain square rustications, 
the vertical joints being unmarked and made as fine as 
possible. Above the ashlaring was the stronglined cornice, 
tailed down by a blocking on which carved stone honey- 
suckle ornaments were set at intervals. That the blank 
windows, which now break up the surface, were not put 
in the wall at the time of its building, but added when the 
Lothbury front was doubled, is proved by Mahon’s 
drawing (Fig. 20), and further corroborated by the fact 
that, unlike all the later recesses, those on either side of the 
entrance to the Lothbury Court are still without the blank 
windows. 

This entrance was provided for the passage of vans 
bringing in and taking out bullion (superseding Taylor’s 
gateway in Bartholomew Lane, which disappeared in the 
building of the new screen wall) and was placed in the 
centre of the Lothbury front. It was a semi-circular 
headed opening framed in a square architrave which was 
capped by a pediment. In the semi-circle was a wrought 
iron grille radiating fanwise from a cast-iron lion’s head 
at the centre : the lower part of the opening was closed 
by a pair of heavy folding doors made up of two thick- 
nesses of wood with an iron plate between, the whole 
being clamped together with stout coach screws. On either 
side of the doorway was a recess accommodating a pair 
of columns “ in antie,” the entablature breaking forward 
five inches from the general face to run unbrokenly over 
both recesses and doorway. Above each recess was a flatly- 
treated “ tower ” (as Cockerell’s description goes) bearing 
a characteristic Soane scroll on its summit. plain piece 
of walling, set four feet back, connected the two towers. 

Immediately behind the wall, at the Bullion Entrance, 
Soane built a lodge, the severely-designed south wall of 
which now forms one side of the famous Lothbury Court. 
In the upper rooms over the driveway he had an office, 
which was chiefly used by William Payne, the clerk of 
works, whom he employed during the whole time of his 
connection with the Bank. The lodge was the only part 
on the new site built concurrently with the outer wall : 
bv 1796 however, additional rooms had been added to the 
westward of it behind Lothbury and Princes Street, 
forming the acute angle of what was to become the 
Residence Courtyard. About the same time, Taylor’s 
Library and the rooms between it and the Bullion Court 
were demolished, and by October, in 1797 ’ Boane was able 
to lav before the Directors a scheme for the completion of 
all that part of the Bank that lay between his screen wall 
and the work of his predecessors. The plan was approved 
and forthwith put into execution. 


The chief feature of the layout was the Lothbury Court, 
placed on the axis of the entrance from Lothbury (Fig. 21). 
Fortunately Soane realised the dullness of his already- 
existing lodge front and did not attempt to repeat it on all 
sides, but conceived an entirely fresh treatment which 
produced such a splendid effect. On entering from the 
street one was confronted with a triumphal arch based on 
that of Constantine at Rome, but differing from it in one 
important respect in that the two flanking arches were 
omitted and the outer intercolumniations reduced, each 
pair of columns resting on a common podium. Where the 
smaller arches would have been, two blank windows were 
placed, and over them sculptured reliefs picturing 
“ Alorning ” and “ Xight,” by Thomas Banks, R.A. 
(Twenty years later plaster casts were made from these 
reliefs and fixed on the pendentives of the Old Dividend 
Office, then undergoing reconstruction.) As in the Arch 
of Constantine the entablature broke forward over the 
four columns to support statues, in this case female figures 
of “ Coade-stone — representing Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. Above the windowless attic Soane intended to 
place a central group of statuary, but it never materialised. 
Two large windows, with semi-circular heads springing 
from the same line as the main arch, completed the south 
wall of the Court. 

At the East and West ends, approached up broad 
flights of steps, were single rows of four columns, at the 
same level and of the same height as those to the triumphal 
arch. Behind the Eastern colonnade was a semi-circular 
apse, three intercolumniations wide, the semi-dome over 
which was constructed with the earthenware “ pots ” and 
had its soffite plastered in imitation of stone, with incised 
decoration. The Western colonnade was merely a screen 
dividing the Lothbury Court from the Residence Court- 
yard. The same entablature that sumiounted the arch 
was carried over both ranges of columns and also round the 
walls of the latter courtyard above flat anta; : in detail 
It differed from that used in the “ street ” order in having 
modillions between cornice and frieze and a curved 
junction between the latter and the top member of the 
architrave. I’he columns were 23 feet 6 inches high as 
against 23 feet 4! inches in the external order : their 
capitals, flutes and bases were identical and they stood at 
the same level relative to datum. 

The axis of the entrance in Lothbury was prolonged 
through the “ Triumphal ” archway by a stone barrel- 
vaulted “ tunnel ” into the Bullion Yard. The north wall 
of this yard had been removed by Soane in 1796, and he 
now replaced it with a concave curve, the centre of which 
coincided with the crossing of the Lothbury axis and the 
north-and-south axis of the yard. The curved wall had 
three arched openings in it at ground- floor level, the 
easternmost being the termination of the “ tunnel ” : the 
other two were glazed, as windows to what is now the 
Chief Cashier’s private office. Stone was used for facing 
up to a line above the three arches, after which stock 
bricks, combined with stone window dressings, were 
utilised. The same treatment was applied to the rest of the 
Bullion 'iard a few years later, when the Bullion Office, on 
the east side, was reconstructed by Soane. 

-Ln interesting room which belongs to the Lothbury 
Court period is the Chief Cashier’s public office, lying 
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between this court and his private room overlooking the 
Bullion Yard. The internal wall surface was panelled in 
wood : the panels flush with style and rail and so carefully 
put together that, with a covering of paint, the joints are 
invisible except in a strong light. It is said that the object 


provided. One design in the Soane Museum shows the 
Library with semi-circular ends, but as built these were 
made square. Modem improvements at the beginning of 
the present century necessitated its removal. 

One of the last buildings to be erected in connection 



Fig. 23.— So.vne's Rotunda 

An old drawing of 1804 when the Rotunda was in use by dealers in the Funds. It has now been pulled down 


of this wooden skin was to make the office — a large room 
47 by 29 feet — warmer for the clerks. 

To replace Taylor’s demolished Library, Soane erected 
another in the angle betw'een Lothbury and Bartholomew 
Lane (1798-9). The new building, consisting of four 
storeys all cross vaulted in brick, was almost a replica of 
Taylor’s, even down to the number and arrangement of 
the supporting piers and the amount of storage space 


with the Lothbury Court extensions was the Con,sols 
Transfer Office, 1798-9 (Fig. 22). This was situated 
between the new Library and Taylor’s Stock Offices, and 
was the largest hall built by Soane at the Bank, having an 
extent on plan of 82 by 50 feet. The same scheme that 
had been applied to the reconstructed Bank Stock Office, 
with four piers carrying a tmncated dome and attendant 
vaults, was utilised here, though on a larger scale. The 
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greater height was an advantage : the older hall and others 
like it round the Rotunda suffered from being somewhat 
too “ squat ” in appearance. This" squatness was still 
further accentuated in modern times by the counters 
having been moved from their original positions between 
the piers, towards the centres of the halls, thus leading 
one to judge the height from counter tops instead of from 
the floor of the former large public spaces. 

Soon after the reconstruction of the Bank Stock Office 
and before the Haines estate site had begun to be devel- 
oped, Soane decided that both Taylor’s Rotunda (Fig. 9) 
and the hall to the north of it required rebuilding. Their 
wooden roofs were in a bad state due to the percolation of 
water, and in 1795 he had them removed, together with all 
their supports that were of a combustible nature. 

The walls of the old Rotunda, consisting of a brick core 
with a casing, inside and out, of stone, were allowed to 
remain. During the recent demolition the inside casing 
was disclosed and it was found to have a finish usually 
given to external stonework and had coarse rustications 
at the joints. This led to the interesting supposition that 
Taylor designed the Rotunda originally as a circular open 
court and had actually completed the wall of it before the 
decision to put on a covering dome had been arrived at. 
The rustications, as found, would have been completely 
out of scale, and it is thought that they were enlarged from 
a normal size to take the wooden “ grounds ” on to which 
the eventual lath and plaster wall finish was fixed. Soane 
stripped off this plasterwork and built a new stone “ skin ” 
about two feet thick against the old stone surface and 
bonded with it ; this accounts for his Rotunda being about 
four feet less in diameter than Taylor’s. Similarly, the 
curved and flat recesses of the latter, though retained, 
became less in size by reason of the new “ skin ’’which was 
added to them. 

Up to an arcaded band at the springing of the dome, the 
wall decoration was confined to an incised meander which 
followed the outlines of the recesses and changed into a 
fret over doorways and cupboards. A vertically-tooled 
dado 4 feet high and a simple fireplace in each of the four 
round-backed recesses were the only other elements in a 
singularly bare composition (Fig. 23). 

At the level of the dome springing, 30 feet above the 
floor, were eight lunettes, placed over the arched recesses. 
The plan externally changed at this point from the square 
into an octagon, so as to bring the four diagonally-placed 
lunettes within reasonable distance of the light. Above the 
voussoired heads of the lunettes a course of through- 
stones circled the dome. Their backs inclined inward to 
form the springing for two-inch bricks, laid 25 bricks thick 


to commence with, and thinning to i i bricks by the time a 
second ring of through-stones, halfway up the dome, was 
encountered. E.xternally, between the two stone courses, 
the bricks were covered by six courses of stone steppings, 
diminishing in size as they rose. 

recent examination of the halfway stone ring revealed 
a square-sectioned iron tie-rod embedded within it, and 
also showed how the joints between the stones were 
secured by running lead into a cavity formed by opposing 
vee-grooves. Above this ring two rows of “ pots,” with 
lacing courses of brick and occasional stone headers, 
completed the dome up to the stone eye of the lantern. 
The whole of the external surface from the lantern down 
to the octagonal supporting wall was covered with nine- 
pound lead. Inside, from the heads of the lunettes to the 
stone eye, the surface was plastered with a shallow-fluted 
motif terminating in the ever-recurring “ key ” pattern. 
A curious dark band could be seen running right round 
this plaster work at the level of the halfway through- 
stones : it was caused by the extra power of condensa- 
tion in the stone over that in the adjoining bricks and 
“ pots.” The whole of the interior was painted in sober 
colours. 

The lantern of the Rotunda had twelve sides, all glazed. 
(The top-lighting now found in most of the Soane lan- 
terns is not his work ; neither are the large sunburners 
which depend from their centres.) The flat-pitched 
roof, in the centre of which a large wind-dial was originally 
fixed, was ostensibly carried by twelve life-size Carj'atides, 
standing on the eye of the dome 58I feet above the floor, 
but actually supported on the stone pilasters between 
the glazed sides. A certain bracing effect however was 
obtained by passing an iron rod up the hollow-centre of 
each figure, attached at the top to the iron roof and at the 
bottom to the iron tie let in the ledge of the eye. 

Coade was responsible for the making of the figures in 
his “ Patent Stone ” and for twelve other similar ones used 
in the lantern of the Consols Office. 

In the reconstruction of the hall to the north of the 
Rotunda, now called the Old Shutting Room, the Bank 
Stock model was again followed, but with a lighter and 
more airy touch. It is perhaps the plainest, in the matter of 
decoration, of all the Soane rooms. Both this hall and its 
simple and dignified contemporary, the Rotunda, were 
finished by 1796, two years before the more elaborate 
Consols Office was begun . 

The Rotunda was used by dealers in stocks till 1838, 
when Mr. Curtis, Governor at the time, had them turned 
out owing to the interference with the Bank’s business 
which they caused. 


{To be continued) 
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Stone Decay and the Preservation of Ancient Monuments 

By professor A. P. LAURIE. 

No. III. 


In the second article we discussed some remarkable 
instances of the destruction of stone and brick by 
the crystallisation within it of sulphate of lime which 
had originated in the mortar, and found that this 
was due to the fact that when the wall surface had 
been soaked with rain and was drying out the brick 
or stone had been evaporating faster than the mortar 
and had drawn water containing sulphate of lime in 
solution from the mortar into the brick or stone, where 
it had crystallised. 

Incidentally, in the course of the enquiry the 
danger of common salt which stimulates the action 
of the sulphur acids in the air was demonstrated. 
It has long been known that a sand containing salt 
is apt to produce a damp building, but this new 
danger of using it in restoring ancient monuments 
is of practical importance, as it will stimulate the 
attack on both limestones and calcareous sandstones. 

To return to our main subject, the rate of evapora- 
tion from stone and mortar respectively, there are 
certain practical conclusions to be drawn for the 
guidance of those engaged in repairing and restoring 
ancient buildings. 

In the first place, I think it is evident that Portland 
cement forms too dense a mortar for the final pointing 
of brick or sandstone, though in the case of a very 
close-grained limestone, like the limestone of which 
Lincoln Cathedral is built, Portland cement forms 
an excellent pointing material, one of the two West 
Towers, which was pointed some 40 years ago, being 
in excellent condition. 

Portland cement is quite suitable for internal 
grouting and pointing, but for the last two or three 
inches either a sand-lime mortar should be used, 
or a certain amount of crushed brick introduced in 
place of sand if Portland cement is used instead of 
lime. It is interesting in this connection to know 
that one of our most experienced men in connection 
with building in Scotland is of the opinion that 
Portland cement is not safe when used to point sand- 
stones. 

The relative merits of a fat lime and an hydraulic 
lime require investigation. It is probable that the 
custom of the Office of Works of washing down the 
surface of their pointing, instead of finishing with a 
smooth face laid on with a trowel, is sound from the 
point of view we have been discussing. 

In the case of ancient buildings which have been 
pointed in the past with Portland cement, I fear that 
evidence is very much against it, and that, in some 
cases, there is a rapid decay taking place of ancient 


mouldings and carvings, the Portland cement proving 
more injurious than hundreds of years of ordinary 
weathering. 

A considerable part of older Edinburgh is built 
of Craigleith sandstone, which is a highly silicious 
sandstone, and therefore resists of itself the attack 
of sulphur acids. Where dressed stones and fine 
joints were used, it used to be the custom to do the 
final pointing with masons’ putty, which, containing 
linseed oil, made an insoluble pointing which would 
not be attacked by acids, while in the case of the 
rougher work an ordinary fat lime mortar was used. 
This was a sound practice, as in the case of a sandstone 
or brick which is able to resist of itself the attacks 
of the sulphur acids the mortar should either be quite 
insoluble or should be freely evaporating. There 
is no objection to the thorough tamping and working 
in of mortar, where an ancient building is being 
restored, as long as the last two or three inches are 
not too dense, and experiments are evidently required 
on various mixtures of mortar, cements, and aggregates 
in order to determine their rates of evaporation as 
compared with ordinary stone and brick. 

The most interesting result obtained from my 
experiments is that for the first time there is a sug- 
gestion of a rational way to use a stone preservative. 
A good stone preservative should not cause any 
permanent discoloration of the stone, should be 
itself practically indestructible, should act as a glue 
cementing the particles of stone or brick together, 
and should have some value as a protective agent. 
Such a preservative will, at any rate, delay decay, 
and will do something to bind together a crumbling 
surface, but it is evident that where we have to deal 
with surfaces where there is a considerable ratio of 
mortar to brick or stone, it can serve a much more 
valuable purpose. 

In the last article I described an experiment with 
sandstone, showing how the direction of the flow of 
water while drying out could be controlled by the 
size of the pores. These results were confirmed for 
sandstone, brick, limestone, and combinations of 
brick and mortar. The size of the pores can be 
controlled in different ways. For instance, in the case 
of limestones I used magnesium silicofluoride for the 
purpose and obtained similar results. 

The danger is that in the case of old stone or brick 
long exposed to the weather the surface is porous, 
and as long as we have the old pointing which is 
crumbling with age we are dealing with an equally 
porous material, but the new pointing may upset the 
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balance of evaporation. The use of a suitable pre- 
servative enables us to control this matter, and arrange 
that the evaporation of the stone or brick is slower than 
that of the mortar, and therefore the tendency will 
be to draw salts, which would otherwise crystallise 
within and break up the brick or stone, into the 
mortar. 

Evidently if the whole surface is treated with a 
preservative, we shall not do very much good as the 
rate of evaporation of the whole surface is lowered, 
but if, having raked out the joints, we then treat the 
surface with a suitable preservative, spraying not 
only the surface, but within the open joints, and then 
repoint with a sufficiently open mortar, we should be 
able to establish conditions which should prevent 
future crystallisation of sulphate of lime within the 
brick or stone. 

While, therefore, little light is thrown on the treat- 
ment of large stone surfaces bv these experiments, 
very definite conditions are laid down for the treat- 
ment of old brick walls, and old buildings where 
there is a fair amount of mortar surface exposed. 

It is evident, in the case of some old buildings I 
have examined, that modern rapid decay is starting 
from the joints and spreading downwards and up- 
wards from them, and it is at these places that sulphate 
of lime is found to be present in considerable quan- 
tities. If, then, these joints are raked out, and the 
whole sprayed with a suitable preservative and then 
repointed, we can establish conditions which should 
protect for long periods the surface of the stone from 
serious decay. 

In the case of crumbling old brick walls and very 
crumbling stone surfaces it may be necessary to 
spray with a preservative before raking out the joints, 
merely to hold the rotten surfaces together. The 
joints being then raked out, the spraying should be 
repeated, more especially into the joints, before re- 
pointing. 

All valuable buildings and ancient monuments 
which have been repointed within the last twenty 
years should be examined, and if there are signs of 
rapid decav, the joints raked out and the buildings 
treated in this way. 

The Library 

BAUKUXST DER RENAISSAN'CE IN FRANKREICH 
UND DEUTSCHLAND. By Dr. Albrecht Haupt. 
Vol. I. 4to. Berlin 1023. los. [Berlin: Neubabels- 
berg Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, ^I.B.H.] 

The second volume of this learned work is already in the 
Institute Library. Volume i, which has now been added 
gives an account of the Renaissance in E'rance and Germany. 
It IS not quite clear why the author limited his survey to these 
two countries, yet his method of classification enables him to 
pass under critical review a large number of buildings. There 
are over 200 illustrations in the text. A. S. E. 


Reviews 

A WAYFARER IN EGYPT. By Annie A. Quibell. 
[Methuen\. 8zo. Land. 1925. ’/s. 6d. 

Mrs. Quibell’s book is a sound one to take to Egypt 
when time permits of more than cursory glance at its 
amazing output ; but apart from this general quality — 
which It possesses on account of the intimate first-hand 
knowledge of its author — the book has some things in it 
which are of uncommon interest to the student of Art. One 
illustration in particular, from the Sakkara chapter, is of 
supreme interest — the ruins of the third dynasty pyramid 
temple on plate VII. Here we see columns that might have 
been executed on the Athenian Acropolis in the 5th cen- 
tury B.C.; yet they ma3' be some 3,000 j’ears older than the 
Greek culmination.* In a word, one need not go to Beni 
Hassan to find a true prototype of the Doric column ; one 
sees rather, that unlike the Sakkara example, the Beni 
Hassan column has no resemblance to a round one and is 
based on quite a different principle. There is a most valu- 
able chapter — “ The Egyptian Aluseum ” — devoted to the 
great collection at Cairo. Other sections deal with The 
Delta ; The Pyramids ; The Coptic Church ; Cairo ; 
Cairo and Luxor ; Luxor (both banks) ; Luxor to As- 
suan ; and .Assuan to .Abu Simbel. .A map of Eg\-pt, 16 
good photographic plates and a useful bibliography all add 
to the attractiveness of this pleasantly-written and handy 
little book. D. T. F. 

OLD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF HOL- 
L.AND. Edited by F. R. Ytrbury. [Architectural 
Press'], yto. Land. 1924. 255. 

This book is perhaps too spaciously named, since in it 
Dutch domestic architecture is discussed only in a preface, 
and illustrated only with facades and interiors, unclassified 
as to type or period, and not with plans at all. There is 
no reason why these street fa fades, being simply flat 
screens, should not be considered independently, but a 
book limited to this consideration is not quite what the 
title suggests. Incidentally the illustrations are so emphati- 
calh' its sole content that one feels thev’ might better have 
been presented in portfolio form To their quality no 
exception can be taken, the precise measured drawings of 
E. R. Jarrett, and the photographs of F. R. Yerburv- being 
alike excellent, but against their arrangement it mat' be 
urged that to divide them into two distinct sections is to 
deprive each of a valuable relationship, since a constant 
turning to and fro is a process inviting omission. Besides, 
ranges of photographs, however good, are liable, without 
the relief of drawing or text, to be monotonous. The only 
text is an introduction b\' the architect, D. F. Slothoner. 
This, though necessarily slight in scope, serves to bring 
out the interesting character of Dutch architecture in 
general, and of these earh- i8th centur\- houses in par- 
ticular, which, distinctive in form, detail and texture, 
yet bear to contemporarv' English work a resemblance due 
in part to the accident of history but in part to an intrinsic 
likeness of climate and temperament. 

I. M. Ch.vmbeks [H.] 

* Since writing this The Times has published an up-to-date 
account of the Sakkara excavations with a photograph of an 
avenue of columns, reeded, not fluted like those illustrated by 
Mrs. Quibell. (See The Times of Saturday, 16 January 1926.) 
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THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE OF THE 
LATER RENAISSANCE 1660-1830. {ByA.E. 
Richardson and H. Donaldson Eberlein. Published 
by B. T. Batsford, London.) 

By Professor Frank Gk^nger [A.], D.Litt., M.A. 

Professor Richardson and Air. Eberlein have put 
together a very good collection and have succeeded in 
their object, which is to represent the small houses of 
the Augustan age of English architecture. In a 
pleasant commentary they trace some of the influences 
which went to the creation of these little masterpieces. 
After Wren, a stream of ideas came with Dutch William 
from Holland. The travellers who made the Grand 
Tour spread the ideas of Palladio. It was left to 
artists like Henry Holland to fuse these many streams 
into one. The climax comes, we are assured and by 
appropriate illustrations convinced, in the last ten 
years of the eighteenth century. For even of this 
picture book a judicious historical criticism forms the 
better part, and criticism and pictures together make a 
skeleton outline into which the reader can fit the Queen 
Anne and Georgian achievements of his own locality, 
such, for instance, as Newdigate House, Nottingham, 
in which Marshal Tallard spent part of his captivity. 

Fortunately our local domestic architecture [Notting- 
ham] of the period under review has been recorded in 
two ways. The late Air. Harry Gill of this city con- 
tributed an excellent paper on the subject with illus- 
trations to the Transactions of the Thoroton Society 
of 1907. And a Nottingham artist. Air. T. W. 
Hammond, has devoted his brush and pencil for 
many years to recording the good work* of the 
period, much of which has in the interval disappeared. 

In fact we might compare the book before us to 
Vitruvius’s De Architectura brought up to date. We 
are furnished with examples and with the architectural 
principles which explain them. Although few persons 
can trace the application of architectural principles to 
large undertakings, English people are as a rule sensi- 
tive to the charm of the eighteenth century house. 
The combination of elegance with economy — to 
use the germane phraseology of Cranford — can be 
traced in these pages— and this is important — by the 
layman who also happens to be a member of a local 
building authority. Few such persons could lay down 
this work without some benefit to that judgment which 
they are called upon to exercise in determining the 
architectural future of their surroundings. 

But the architect has a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity even in the building of smaller houses. The 
delight of these Georgian buildings rested largely 
upon the arts subordinate to architecture, and upon 
work for which the architect was only indirectly res- 
ponsible. The authors in occasional passages indicate 

* About to be published by J. and H. Bell, Nottingham, 
under the title : Old and Nccv \ottinghain. 


the contribution of the craftsman to the whole design. 
Not only the wood carver and the worker in iron but 
even the marble mason drew upon his own invention 
without being entirely tied down to the architect’s 
drawings. And here I will dare to hint a possible 
weakness in some of our English contemporary work 
of this kind, good as it is. The architect might with 
safety be content with providing only the ’background 
for the craftsman’s art. A sketch or two would indi- 
cate to the skilful workman the limits within which he 
might exercise his power of creation in stone or wood 
or iron. But when the architect furnishes detailed 
drawings of ornament, the effect is presented only in 
two dimensions and the realisation tends to be corre- 
spondingly flat. Better than this is the florid effect, 
stigmatised as baroque, rococo or plateresque, which 
comes when the craftsman is left to himself. The 
flatness which characterises schemes of decoration 
carried out by contractors and manufacturers of fur- 
niture, is much more flagrant than when the architect 
is employed, for they have staffs of workmen who work 
simply to pattern books. 

As against all this, the note of the interiors which 
Professor Richardson and Air. Eberlein illustrate, is 
the harmony of the general scheme combined with 
variety in detail. “ The enduring freshness and 
elasticity of the classical tradition,” to which the authors 
refer, p. 171, checks our national tendency to the 
fantastic and the grotesque. The eighteenth century 
joiner could make in his country shop furniture only 
inferior to the masterpieces of Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite. Tribute might indeed have been paid 
to the influence of Wedgwood in familiarising the 
public through his pottery with the classical manner. 
It is curious how an occasional medallion in the familiar 
blue and white, brings with its three-dimensional effect 
a touch of the sculpture of Flaxman. It was the 
misfortune of Flaxman’s age that his genius was never 
employed on a large scale in executing the reliefs for a 
great structure : it is a characteristic compensation 
that the inventions of Wedgwood made it possible for 
our smaller English houses to express the Greek 
Renaissance (as interpreted by Flaxman) in the jasper 
plaques of the potter. 

The eighteenth century architect, then, was a master 
craftsman assigning within the limits of his design 
the tasks which he delegated to others as subordinate 
masters. A public with its taste disciplined by these 
domestic surroundings was less likely to go wrong in 
the control of larger works, the church, the town hall, 
the school. Professor Richardson and Air. Eberlein 
are piecing together the threads in the book before us. 
But their task cannot be regarded as complete unless 
the architect of to-day calls in the individual artist in 
his several spheres to give a soul that shall harmonise 
with the smaller houses of the architect’s clients. 
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Allied Societies 

THE NATAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The annual general meeting of the members of the above 
Institute was held in Durban on 26 April, 1926. The chair 
was taken by the President, Mr. H. E. Chick. There were also 
present Messrs. R. N. Jackson (Vice-President), F. J. Ing, 
B. V. Bartholomew, Col. Hurst, W. S. Payne, E. O. Payne, 
E. AI. Powers, A. S. Frost, W. Barboure, and the Secretary 
(T. H. Chaplin). 

The President, in the course of summarising the work of 
the year, said : — 

It is pleasing to record that the Institute has been consulted 
by various bodies during the year, and I feel sure we all desire 
to continue this service in the future, either by advising, 
co-operating, or by the appointment of one or more members 
to serve on various committees. 

Your Vice-President, Mr. R. N. Jackson, has. at the instance 
of the Union Government, been appointed Overseas Corre- 
spondent of the Central Association of Architects of the 
Argentine Republic. 

Col. Hurst represents this Institute on the New Council of 
the Natal Technical College. 

Air. F. J. Ing is chairman of the Building Trades Appren- 
tices’ Committee, which fact is, I think, a compliment to the 
profession. 

Alessrs. Paton and Bartholomew continue to serve on the 
Art Advisory Committee appointed by the municipality, and 
Air. Wallace Paton, F.R.I.B.A., was appointed by the munici- 
pality of Bethlehem to act as assessor in connection with new- 
municipal buildings. 

The most important subject dealt with during the year is the 
Union Registration Bill, which is now before Parliament. 
Alessrs. Ing, Paton, Hurst, Payne and myself were appointed 
to act on the Provisional Council, and I had the honour of 
representing your Institute belore the Select Committee at 
Capetown last month. It is gratifying to hear that the Select 
Committee have found that the preamble has been proved, and 
I hope it will not be long before we hear that the Bill has 
successfully passed through Parliament. 

In my opinion, the Registration Bill, whilst giving to qualified 
architects of the future the same professional status that is 
afforded to the other professions, will protect the public as 
much as, if not more than, the architect. It is in the public 
interest to prevent untrained and incompetent persons styling 
themselves architects from imposing upon the community. 
The only qualification at present required before a person may 
style himself an architect is his ability to pay the yearly licence. 

It is pleasing to record that classes are being maintained at 
the Natal Technical College to provide facilities for the educa- 
tion of students desirous of entering the profession, and a 
Diploma Course is now being introduced so as to come into 
line w-ith the other centres of the Union, and I trust members 
of this Institute will encourage the attendance of pupils and 
others at these classes. 

One of the most important events which has taken place 
during the year is the amalgamation of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Society of Architects. This fine 
achievement is bound to strengthen the profession throughout 
the British Commonwealth. 

One or two architectural competitions have been banned 
during the year until brought into line with the R.I.B.A. rules 
and regulations. 

Proposed amendments to the authorised Conditions of 
Contract Agreement have been considered, but up to the 
present the final draft has not been received from the Executive. 

Alatters affecting the smoother workings of building con- 
tracts have been discussed with the Executive of the Alaster 
Builders’ Association. 


The Durban Corporation have formed a Town Planning 
Committee ; Air. Wallace Paton represents the profession on 
this committee. It is to be hoped that this committee will 
prove to be a real live body and that its recommendations will 
be carried out by the Town Council. 

Three new members have joined the Institute during the 
year, which brings the roll up to Uventy-four members and 
two Associates., Four applications for membership were 
refused owing to the applications not conforming to our 
bye-laws . 

In conclusion, I wish to express my grateful thanks to Mr. 
T. H. Chaplin, our secretary and treasurer, for his valuable 
help. His able assistance has always been at my disposal, and 
has made my duty as President comparatively light. 

The Council for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 
Alessrs. R. N. Jackson (President), Wallace Paton (Vice-Presi- 
dent), F. J. Ing, H. E. Chick, B. V. Bartholomew, E. M. 
Powers and W. S. Payne. 


A’ORK AND EAST A’ORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETAL 

Visit to Castle How-.ard. 

Perfect weather added greatly to an enjoyable afternoon 
spent by the members of the above society from Hull and 
A’ork on Saturday, 3 July, w-hen, through the kindness of the 
Hon. Mr. Geoffrey Howard, they were enabled to see much 
of the interior, with its marbles, sculpture, paintings and other 
valuable works of art the collection of which has occupied 
centuries . 

To Charles, third Earl (1672-1738), is due the erection of this 
palatial residence, upon a commanding site above the valley 
of the River Derwent, formerly occupied by the old Castle 
of Hinderskelfe. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, then in the prime of life, prepared a 
plan, a copy of which may be seen in Vitruvius Britannicus, the 
greater portion of which was carried out before his death in 
1726. ■ The principal apartments face south, with north and 
south corridors connecting up to the great hall and staircases. 
Here are still to be seen the wall and ceiling decorations of 
Antonio PeUegrini. Beneath the dome is represented Phaeton 
falling from the clouds, and in the four angles between the 
soffits of the great arches are the four elements. Earth, Air, 
Fire, and Water. 

A collection of antique busts and statuary is to be seen 
in the corridors, acquired by Henr>', the fourth Earl. Here 
also are some valuable marbles. 

The erection of Castle Howard is a notable achievement, as 
it was commenced in 1702 and carried on during the Wars of 
the Netherlands, as recorded upon the “ Obelisk ” at the cross 
roads from Slingsby, Terrington and Welburn. 

A departure was made from V’anbrugh’s design in the 
completion of the western wing, which was widened and the 
chapel placed across the w-ing, with the altar at the east end, 
abutting on to the north forecourt. 

This is not enclosed, as was originally intended ; neither are 
the stables attached, having been built close to the Obelisk. 
Here upon the cricket ground stand some old oaks which 
must date back to the time of Hinderskelfe. 

The paintings which adorn the walls of Castle Howard are 
too numerous to describe. Some came from the collection of 
the Due d’Orleans. at the Palais Royal, being acquired by 
Frederick, fifth Earl, after the French Revolution. One, in 
particular, “ The Three Alarys,” by Annibale Carracci, is now 
in the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, a gift to the nation 
but a loss to visitors to Castle Howard. 

By the same artist are two fine landscapes, “ Les Bateliers,” 
and “ La Chasse au Vol.” “ The Dukes of Ferrara,” by 
Tintoretto, and “ The Entombment of Christ,” by Ludovico 
Carracci, are other notable pictures. 
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Many fine examples of the work of Sir Teeter Lely exist, also 
family portraits, some by Jackson, the Yorkshire artist of 
Lastina:ham. 

A view was obtained of the mausoleum, the work of Nicholas 
Ha\\ksmoor. Here lie the remains of the third Earl, 
who was fir^t buried in a vault m front of the altar of Bulmer 
Church, but removed 1745 to its present resting-place. It is 
therefore evident that the mausoleum was completed subsequent 
to 1738. 

The following were among those present: Mr. J. M. 
Dossor (President) and AIiss Dossor, IMr. and ]\Irs. J. Ferguson, 
Mr. E. A. Pollard (Hon. Treasurer) and Miss Pollard, 
Mr. and i\Irs. K. Ward, Mr. and Mrs. J. \ ause. IMessrs. 
C. Bridgen, A. B. Burleigh, J. Dossor, Jun., G. Harbron, R. 
Jackson (Hon. Secretary), C. Leckenby, F. Porteous, J. E. 
Reid, J. S. Syme and J. Story. 


Obituary 

PROFESSOR CHARLES GOURLAY [F.] B.Sc. , 
F.S.A. Scot. 

Early in life he came to Glasgow and in 1882 entered on 
his architectural apprenticeship under Mr. Duncan 
MacXaughtan — and there began the acquaintanceship 
with the present writer ; later we were colleagues. 
Thereafter he was draughtsman with Mr. James Chalmers, 
also of Glasgow. Soon he turned to teaching ; in 1888 
he was lecturer on building construction m the Glasgow 
Technical College and in 1895 appointed Professor of 
Architecture there. A year previously the educational 
resources of the College had been combined with those 
of the School of Art, where there were also classes in 
architecture, and thus was formed the Glasgow School 
of Architecture with a joint Diploma. 

In 1887 he had become an Associate; m 1899 he took 
his degree of B.Sc., only in 1921 joining the Fellows of 
the R.I.B.A. In the early years the need was great of 
inexpensive helps in the teaching of architecture and of 
building construction by means of illustrative plates and 
text-books, so for his classes this was met by the pub- 
lishing of plates of “ Elementary Building Construction,’’ 
“ Advanced Building Construction,” and “ The Italian 
Orders of Architecture,” and then followed books — ■ 
Elementary Building Construction and Drawing for Scottish 
Students [Blackie, 1903] ; The Construction of a House 
[Batsford, 1910, new edition revised 1922], and The Italian 
Orders of Architecture [Batsford, 1917], w.hich fulfilled 
their purpose admirably. 

Supervising his students’ class of summer measuring 
at Glasgow Cathedral was the beginning of study and 
research into its history that yielded materials for lantern 
lectures, almost annually, to the Craftsmen’s Society of 
the College (of which he was President) as well as to local 
bodies, architectural, archaological, and ecclesiological- In 
its Lower Church — the distinctive feature of this cathedral 
and the theme of much learned controversy — he believed 
he had located the Lady Chapel. 

He travelled extensively on the Continent, twice visiting 
Greece and Constantinople ; as an outcome articles 
appeared in the R.I.B.A. Journal on “ Salonika — the 
Ancient Thessalonica ” (November 1906), ” The Minor 
Byzantine Churches of Constantinople ” (August igoyi. 


“ The Parthenon ” (September 1908), and “ The Great 
Church of St. Sophia, Constantinople ” (July 1914). 

The claims of his calling as teacher obsessed him to the 
exclusion of recreation or hobby ; he was indeed the most 
conscientious of instructors, patient and painstaking to a 
fault. A wide circle of men who have passed through 
his course of training will hear of his death with regret and 
recall with respect his thoroughness and sincerity. Never 
too robust, in later life his health was indifferent, but he 
was rarely laid aside until quite recently. He died in a 
nursing home after an operation, on 30 June, aged 61, his 
period of service in the Royal Technical College short by 
a couple of years of the forty he looked forward to give. 
His wife predeceased him by six years and he is surv'ived 
by a brother and sister and an only daughter. 

Alex McGibbox [A.]. 

SAMUEL BOLTON ASHWORTH [F.]. 

Prior to 1904 Mr. Ashworth was in private practice and 
was responsible for the carrying out of a considerable amount 
of work in the Hanley district, .Stoke-upon-Trent. 

In 1904 he was retained as architect to the Fenton Education 
Committee, now part of .Stoke-upon-Trent, and in that 
capacity designed and supervised the erection of two schools, 
Manor Street Council Infants’ School and Fenton Heron 
Cross Council Infants' School, both considered to be excellent 
schools. In addition, he earned out a number of minor 
alterations to school buildings. 

-After the federation of the Pottery Towns in 1910, he was 
appointed architect to the City Education Committee and 
served in that capacitv until his death. One of his first works 
of importance after his appointment was the planning and 
erection of the Central School of Science and Technology, in 
collaboration with Mr. J. Hutchings, then architect to the Staf- 
fordshire Education Committee. The building cost 
Later he planned and supervised the erection of two semi- 
permanent schools which are still in existence, the Hamilton 
Road Council .School and the Leek Road Council School. 
He was also responsible for numerous alterations and improve- 
ments in the schools of the city. 

In 1915 he joined the R.F..A and was demobilised in 1919, 
with the rank of lieutenant. 

For some time large building operations were suspended, 
but before his death he designed and supervised the erection 
of the Oakhill Council School. This provides accommodation 
for 350 children, but the completed plans provide accommo- 
dation for over 1,000 children together with handicraft, 
cookery, domestic science centres, etc. 

ROBERT DIXON [Li], 

The death occurred on 4 July at Barnsley of Mr. Robert 
Dixon, in his 75th year, after a long illness. 

He was educated at Darton and Scarborough and later 
articled to the late Mr. Peikins, of Leeds, 

In 1871 he commenced practice in Barnsley and continued 
with his work up to the time of his death. He had a wide 
and varied practice and carried out many important works 
in Barnsley and neighbourhood, including the Cooper Nurses’ 
Home, Cooper .Art Gallery, the Barnsley Workhouse, New 
St. Mary’s Church .Schools, extensions to the Old Grammar 
School, besides the Burton-on-Trent Markets, Stacey Memorial 
Vicarage at Grenoside, Doncaster G.S. extensions, and ceme- 
teries at .Ardsley and C'rigiglestone, all of which were won in 
open competition. 

Latterly he had been responsible for housing schemes at 
Darton, Alexborough and Shepley. 
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R.I.B.A. Garden Party 

The R.I.B.A. Garden Party at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens on 22 July proved one of the most successful 
social gatherings ever held by the Institute. The Presi- 
dent, i\Ir. E. Guy Dawber, and Airs. Dawber received 
the guests, who exceeded thirteen hundred members and 
guests. Amongst those present were ; — 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Lord and Lady Riddell, 
Viscount Cecil, Sir Cooper Perry, Sir lohn Anderson, Sir Francis 
and Lady Xewbolt, Sir Robert and Lady Witt, Sir James and Lady 
Allen, Sir Herbert and I.ady Elughes-Stanton, Sir William and Lady 
Hale-White, the Rev. Sir Alontague and Lady Fowler, Sir Herbert 
Baker. Sir Joseph Duveen, Sir Theodore Cook, Sir George and Lady 
Erampton, Sir William and Lady Plender, Sir Frank and Lady 
Xewnes, .Sir Charles and Lady Walston, the High Commissioner 
for South Africa and Mrs. Smit, Sir Datid Alurray, Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Sir William and 
Lady Bennett, I.ady Oddy, the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Ladv Bradford, Lady Raleigh, Sir Edgar and Lady 
Sanders, Sir John Simpson, Sir Gregory and Lady Foster, Sir F'rank 
and Lady Heath, Sir Sidney' and Lady Low, Lady Rogers, Sir 
William Davison, Sir Campbell Stuart. 

.Sir Daniel and Lady Hall, Sir John and Lady Burnet, Sir William 
and Lady Seager, Sir Brumwell Thomas, Sir James and Lady 
Masterton-.Sraith, Sir Banister and Lady Fletcher, Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Sefton Brancker, Sir Gilbert and Lady Scott, Sir Andrew Taylor, 
Sir Ernest Hodder Williams, Sir Hoysard and Lady Frank, Sir 
Edmund and Lady Gosse, Sir Walker Smith, the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Westminster, Mr, J, St. Loe Strachey, the Principal of King’s 
College, London, Mr. and Mrs. Harley Granville-Barker, Miss Lena 
Ashwcll, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leaf, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Buckle, 
Mr. ami Mrs. F'. W. Goodenough, Mr. and Mrs. Sutro. Mr. F. 
Lewisohn, Mr. and Airs. St. John Er\ine, Air. and Mrs. Oswald 
Barron, iVIr. and Airs. Walter. Airs. Lei.inard Stokes, Mr. .A.Iderman 
Gunton, Mr. Ramsay AlacDonald, Air. Henry C. Gooch, Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, .Mr. and Airs. Richard Jack, .Mr. E. R. Forber. 
Brigadier-General AI Mowat, Mr and Airs. M . Hilton Nash. 

Mr. Charles Alarriott, Air. and Mrs. C'ayley Robinson. Professor 
and Airs. A. AI. Hind. Air. and Airs. Reid Dick, Air. and Airs. Dendy 
Watney', Air. and Mrs. Rey nolds-Stcphens, Mr, Grant Dauber, 
Air and Airs. Lewis Hind, Professor and Airs. Bostock Flill. Air. and 
Mrs. Julius Olsson, Air. and Mrs .-kdrian Scott. Mr and Mrs John 
Hassall, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Baumcr, Mr. J. .A Gotch, Air. and Airs. 
T. Fh Eccies, Air. and Mrs, W. Hodgson Burnet, Mr. and Airs, 
Topham Forrest, Air. T. Butler Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ernest 
Franck, Air. and Airs. H. AI. Fletcher, Air, Walter Cave, Profe.ssor 
C. H. Redly, Mr, and Mrs. H. V. Lanchester, Professor and Airs. 
.Adshead, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Waldram, Mr. and Airs, L. H Bucknell, 
Air. anti Mrs. G C. Lawrence, Air. and Airs. Francis Jones. Air. 
John Bailey, Mr and Mrs P. W. Flubbard, Air. M. H. Spielmann, 
Major and Mrs. Corlette, Air and Mrs .Arthur Keen, Mr. and Airs. 
Gilbert Bayes. Air. and Airs Clcoffrey Fildes, Dr. and Airs. 
Raymond Cnwin, Dr. H. and Airs. Bashford, Mr. Ian Alac.Alister, 
Air. and Airs. Alauncc E. AVebb, Air. and Airs. H. V. .Ashley. Air. 
and Airs, J. C. S Soutar, Canon and Airs. AlacKean, and Air. and 
Airs W. Curtis Green 

The guests were entertained by delightful dancing of 
children from the Margaret Morris School of Dancing, 
and a programme of music by the band of the Royal 
Air Force. 


ROY.AL WE.ST DF KNGLAXD ACADEAIY, BRIS'EOL. 

Mr. G. D. Gordon Il.ike [F.], Headmaster of the R.AA'A. 
School of -Architecture, Royal West of England Academy, 
Bristol, has been elected a Royal AVc.-t of England -Acade- 
mician. 


LONDON BRIDGES. 

Members of the Royal Commission. 

The Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
14 July announced that the constitution of the Royal 
Commission on Bridges over the Thames in the 
London area had been completed, and that the follow- 
ing had been appointed members : — 

Lord Lee of Fareham (chairman). 

Sir Willoughby Dickinson. 

Lord Hambleden. 

Professor Charles Inglis. 

Sir William Plender, and 
Sir Lawrence Weaver. 

The terms of reference are as follow : — 

To survey the whole problem of cross-river traffic 
in London ; to report what provision should be 
made to meet future requirements, and, in particular, 
to consider the proposals made in connection with 
Waterloo and St. Paul’s Bridges. Having regard to the 
urgency of the question, the report should be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. 

ASHMOLEAX MUSEUM, OXFORD. 

Proposed Window to Wren. 

Most of our readers are aware that a very interesting 
exhibition of early astronomical and mathematical 
instruments was opened last year in the old building of the 
-Ashmolean Museum, on the west side of the Sheldonian 
Theatre. The exhibition is in the charge of Dr. R. T. 
Gunther, and is on the first floor. On the staircase 
there are two small windows, one filled with unsightly 
glass, the other already converted into a memorial to 
Ashmole, who erected the building and is responsible 
for much of the collection. Dr. Gunther wishes to 
convert the other window m the same way, so as to form 
a local memorial to Wren, who designed the Sheldonian 
as well as the Ashmolean, and was himself an eager and 
talented astronomer and mathematician. It is with this 
object that a subscription list has been started, and it is 
hoped that the members of the Institute, which has 
already repaired an Ashmolean wall, will lend a helping 
hand by contributing to the memorial. As stated last 
month, the cost is estimated not to exceed £65. 

ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE EXCOURAGEMEXT OF 
ARTS, MA-XUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

Competition of Industri.al Desigx.s, 1926. 

-A selection of the designs received in the above competi- 
tion for prizes offered by the Society are being exhibited in the 
L pper East Gallery of the Imperial Institute, South Kensing- 
ton, to 31 -August, every' weekday from 10 a.m. to s p.m. 

The exhibition is open free of charge. It includes designs 
in architectural metalwork jshop fronts, lift enclosures, and 
window frames), wallpapers, textiles, furniture, printing and 
book production, china, earthenware and glass, as well as 
designs for posters, showcards, exhibition stands, etc., sub- 
niitted for valuable prizes offered by a number of well-known 
firms. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 

5 jfidy 1926. 

The Bo.\rd of Architectural Educatiox. 

On the recommendation of the Board the following 
decisions were made by the Council : 

(A) The Incorporated Association of Headmasters will 
be invited to nominate a representative to serve on the 
Board of Architectural Education. 

(B) A Paper on the “ Outline of the History and Practice 
of Town Planning ” will be included in the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination as an alternative to the Paper on Advanced 
Steel Construction (B.al or Hygiene (Cl. 

The following syllabus has been approved in connection 
with the Paper ; 

The Outline of the History and Practice of Toivn Planning. 
(i.) History of Town Planning as illustrated by 
Ancient, Mediteval, Renaissance, and Modern town 
plans. 

(ii.) The influences dictating the growth and 
development of cities. 

(iii.) Economic, Hygienic and Social considerations 
and the varying character of towns due to the domina- 
tion of one or more of these considerations. 

(iv.) Requirements for Administration, Commerce, 
Industries and Housing. 

(v.) Traffic and Transport by road, rail, water and 
air, and provisions for dealing with them. 

(vi.) Parks, Recreation Grounds, Playing Fields, 
Gardens and other open spaces and their disposition. 

(vii.) Architectural elements, grouping of buildings, 
Bridges, Monuments, Statuary and other decorative 
features ; their scale and proportions. 

(viii.) The preservation of Historic Buildings and 
Sites. 

(ix.) The influence of engineering requirements, 
such as roads, sewers, and other Municipal services 
upon Town Planning schemes. 

(x.) The conduct of procedure under the Town 
Planning Acts and other Acts and regulations aflfecting 
the development and improvement of towns. 

(C) The “ Outline of the History and Practice of 
Town Planning ” will be included as an alternative sub- 
ject in the R.I.B.A. Final Examinations from July 1927 
onwards. 

{D) The R.I.B.A. Examination Qualifying for Candida- 
ture as Associate R.I.B.A. 

The following revised scheme and time-table for 
the R.I.B.A. Special Examination qualifying for candida- 
ture as Associate was approv'ed : 

R.I.B.A. Special E.xamination Qualifying for Candidature 
as Associate R.I.B.A. 

The Special Examination will be open to architects in 
practice ov'er 30 years of age and to assistants over 30 
years of age whose applications are approved by the Board. 
In support of their applications for admission to the E.x- 
amination, candidates must submit as evidence of their 
general architectural knowledge and capabilities 

(a) examples of their work accompanied by a de- 
tailed report or reports, and 

(i) a written report, thesis, review or article on 
some architectural, town planning or similar matter as 


an indication of their ability to study or analyse a 
subject and to write clearly upon it. 

Time-Table of the Special Examination. 

Hours. Wednesday. 

10.0-5.30 (A). Design for a Building of Moderate 
dimensions or a portion of a more im- 
portant edifice, to be made from par- 
ticulars given. The drawings to comprise 
plans, elevation and section, to a small 
scale, with some details to a large scale. 

Before leaving the building on the first 
day, the candidate must hand in a tracing 
of his design, indicating its main lines, 
which must not be materially departed 
from in the subsequent development of 
his scheme. 


10.0-5.30 

Thursday. 

Design. 

10.0-5.30 

Friday. 

Design. 

10.0-5.30 

Saturday. 

Design. 

10.0-1.30 (B.i) 

Monday. 

General Construction, including shoring 

2 - 30 - 5-30 (C) 

and underpinning and a general know- 
ledge of steel and concrete. 

Hygiene or (F) Town Planning. 

9.30-12.0 (D) 

Tuesday. 

Specifications and the Properties and 

12.0-1.30 (E) 

Uses of Building Materials. 

Professional Practice. 

2.30 

Oral Examination. 


The Board further recommend that the Examiners for 
the Paper on General Construction, including shoring 
and underpinning and a general knowledge of steel and 
concrete (B.i), be requested to set two or three questions 
on the general knowledge of steel and concrete construc- 
tion to be starred and to be attempted only by Special 
Examination candidates. 

(£) The R.I.B.A. Intermediate E.xamination and the 
Bombay Government Diploma Examination. 

A suggestion made by the Bombay Architectural Asso- 
ciation that, instead of setting up the organisation for hold- 
ing the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination in Bombay, 
the R.I.B.A. should accept the Government Diploma 
Examination as its equivalent, provided that such candi- 
dates as have not been through the School of Architecture, 
Bombay, should have passed the University Matriculation 
and the Advanced Examination in Architecture (which is 
the one previous to the Diploma Examination) in addition 
to the Diploma Examination. 

The Board, after careful inquiiy and consideration, 
recommend that the suggestion made by the Bombay 
Architectural Association be approved, provided that at 
least one member of the R.I.B.A. approv'ed by the Board 
of Architectural Education shall serve on the Examining 
Body for the Gov'ernment Diploma E.xamination. 

(F) The .Irthur Cates Prize. 

A revised scheme for the Arthur Cates Prize was 
approved and ordered to be submitted to the Charity 
Commissioners. 
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Honorary Membership. 

The Council decided to nominate Lord Lee of Fareham 
for the Hon. Fellowship and Sir William Davison, IM.P., 
for the Hon. Associateship. 

General Council for the X.vtional Registration of 
Plumbers. 

Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards [F.] was nominated to repre- 
sent the R.I.B.A. at the Annual General Meeting of the 
General Council for the X’ational Registration of Plumbers 
at Sheffield. 

Ancient Monu.ments Advisory Committee (Govern- 
ment OF XMethern Irel.vnd). 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [F.] was nominated to repre- 
sent the R.I.B..\. on the Ancient Monuments Committee 
(Government of Xorthern Ireland). 

Institution of Public Lighting Engineers. 
Lieut. -Colonel G. Reavell [F.] was nominated to repre- 
sent the R.I.B.A. at the Third Annual Meeting and Con- 
ference of the Institution of Public Lighting Engineers at 
X^wcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Studentship. 

The following Probationers were elected Students of the 
R.I.B.A.; 

Frederick Bertram Armstrong, 37 Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, Sussex, Architectural Association. 

Stephen Xoel Bertram, Winsley House, Stourwood, 
Bournemouth, Architectural Association. 

Frank Bowan Reynolds Brown, 35 Bedford Square, W.C., 
Architectural Association. 

Colin Rosser Crickmay, 16 Park Road, Redhill, Surrey, 
Architectural -Msociation. 

Wolstan Vjwyan Trubshawe, Little Thaxted, Hay Lane, 
X’.W.q, Architectural Association. 

Alary Lillian Joy Wall, 78 Westmoreland Road, Bromley, 
Kent, Architectural Association. 

Retired E'etlowship. 

Mr. Edward Hewetson [F.] was transferred to the class 
of Retired Fellows. 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
ig July 1926. 

Exhibitions of Architecture. 
Arrangements have been made for an Exhibition of 
Dominion and Colonial Architecture in October-Xovem- 
ber 1926, and an Exhibition of Indian and Burmese 
Architecture in 1927. Annual E.xhibitions of current 
Architecture will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries be- 
ginning with the summer of 1927- 

Architects -VND Operatives. 

The Council approved the establishment of a Joint 
Consultation Board, composed of representatives of 
the R.I.B.A. and the Xational Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives, for the purpose of considering such 
questions as education, apprenticeship systems, means 
for stimulating the revival of craftsmanship and awakening 
the interest of workmen in the design of buildings upon 
which they are engaged, wet time, and cognate matters 
(apart from the question of wage rates) discussion of 
which, between architects and operatives, would tend 
to promote a better understanding of the problems of the 
Building Industry, and of the difficulties which confront 
both parties. 


British School .at Rome. 

A Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship of £250 for 
one year, tenable at the British School at Rome, was 
awarded to Mr. B. R. Ward. 

Registr.ation. 

The Council adopted the Registration Bill as drafted 
by the Registration Committee, ordered it to be submitted 
to the Councils of the Allied Societies and to the general 
body of members for their approval, and authorised 
the Registration Committee to consult with other inter- 
ested professional bodies with a view to securing their 
co-operation and support previously to presenting the 
Bill to Parliament. 

Members’ Xames on Notice Bo.ards. 

The Council approved the recommendations of the 
Practice Standing Committee on this subject and ordered 
them to be embodied in the “ Suggestions Governing 
the Professional Conduct and Practice of Architects. ” 

The “ Stand.ard Method of Mrasurement.” 

On the advice of the Architects’ and Builders’ Joint 
Consultation Board, it was decided to publish in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal a note recommending members gen- 
erally to adopt the “ Standard Method of Aleasurement.” 

The British Engineering Standards Association. 

Mr. E. H. Evans [F.] has been appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Special Committee on Cranes and 
Derricks for use on Buildings. 

Mr. P. J. Waldram [L.] has been appointed to re- 
present the R.I.B.A. on the Sub-Committee on Standard- 
ization of Colours. 

The British Waterworks Associ.ation. 

!Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and Lt.-Col. P. A. 
Hopkins [L.] have been appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the Standing Committee on Water Regulations. 
Membership. 

The following were elected to the Fellowship by the 
Council ; 

Mr. F. L. H. Fleming (Johannesburg). 

Mr. G. H. Godsell (Sydney). 

General Sir J. Talbot Hobbs (Perth, W.A.). 

Mr. J. S. Murdoch (Melbourne). 

Mr. G. L. Wilson (Shanghai). 

Mr. John A. Pearson (Toronto). 

Resignation. 

The following resignation was accepted ; 

P. iVIorley Horder [F.]. 

, Reinstatement. 

IMr. F. H. Bromhead was reinstated as an Associate. 
Studentship. 

The following Probationers were elected Students 
of the R.I.B.A. : 

Edward Hayley Beale, Rockhurst, Burw'ash, Sussex, 
Architectural Association. 

Datid Herman Beaty-PoAtnall, 61 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
Architectural Association. 

Francis John Buckland, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i, 
Architectural Association. 

Ronald McConnell Butler, Redclyffe, Halesowen, near 
Birmingham, Birmingham School of Architecture. 
Henry Myles Reilly Drury, 28 Downshire Hill, Hamp- 
stead, X'.W.3, Architectural Association. 
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Raymond Charles Erith, 46 Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey, 
Architectural Association. 

Barbara Sybil Holt Fisher, 16 Grove End Road, X.W.8, 
Architectural Association. 

Walter Robert Fitzgibbon Fisher, i6 Grove End Road, 
N.W.8, Architectural Association. 

Ella Mary Garratt, 71 Holyhead Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, Birmingham School of Architecture. 
John Grey, The White House, Cobham, Surrey, Archi- 
tectural Association. 

Mary Freda Rigg, The Farm, Waterlooville, Hants, 
Architectural Association. 

Maung Tha Tun, 138 Fellows Road, Swiss Cottage, 
Architectural Association. 

Alec Vetchinsky, 45 Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.i, Architectural Association. 

Geoffrey Egerton Warburton, i St. James's Street, S.W.i, 
Architectural Association. 

Licen'Ti.vteship. 

The following were elected as Licentiates under 
Section HI (f) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : — 
Mr. W. Arnold Mitchell, Air. G. Austen Taylor. 

Notices 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Practice Standing Committee desire to remind 
members of the importance of seeing that the conditions 
of their appointments are in order. In many cases in 
which the Committee’s advice has been asked, it has been 
found that the position of the architect has been pre- 
judiced owing to the questionable legality of the original 
appointment. 

Members appointed as architects by public authorities, 
or other corporate bodies, should insist on the appoint- 
ments being made under seal. 

THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
.Among the many duties of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee is that of assisting with advice those Alembers 
who are doubtful as to the professional fees which may 
properly be charged in unusual or difficult circumstances. 
While the Committee cannot undertake to prepare 
accounts, they are always prepared to advise Members — 
particularly the younger Alembers — of the profession 
who desire assistance in connection with their professional 
fees or are in doubt as to the proper interpretation of the 
R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges. 

ELECTION OF AIEAIBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 November 192b, they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.LB..A. not later 
than 2 October 1926. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 {h) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 


desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.i, at a fee 
of £z 2s. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Air. C. AIc.Arthur 
Butler at that address. 

THE STANDARD AIETHOD OF AIEASUREAIENT. 

In April 1923 the Council of the R.I.B.A., on the adv'ice 
of the Practice Standing Committee, recommended mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. in England and Wales to adopt the 
“ Standard Alethod of Aleasurement ” agreed by the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers and the Institute of Builders, 
and informed them that copies of the document could 
be obtained from the Surveyors’ Institution and the. 
National Federation. 

In June 1925 the Council recommended to members 
the application of the Standard Alethod of Aleasurement 
to important building work in the East. 

On the advice of the Architects’ and Builders’ Joint 
Consultation Board the Council of the R.I.B.A. now 
recommend members generally to adopt the “ Standard 
Alethod of Aleasurement,” the value of which has been 
increasingly demonstrated in the last few years. 

PUBLIC WOP.KS. RO.ADS AND TRANSPORT 
CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION. 

NOVEMBER 1927. 

Papers. 

Competition for the Atvani of Prizes. 

The Congress Organising Committee have decided to offer 
the following prizes for Papers which are submitted for dis- 
cussion at the Congress to be held in November, 1927 : — 

ist Prize — Gold Aledal and f.^o. 

2nd Prize — Silver Aledal and £25. 

3rd Prize — Bronze Aledal and /,io. 

'J’he competition is open without restriction of nationality . 

The subiect of each Paper must be one which falls within 
the services covered by the Congress, that is to sav : High- 
ways and Bridges, Water Supply, Sewerage and .Sewage 
Disposal. Cleansing, Gas, Electricity, Housing and Town 
Planning, Tramways and Light Railways, .Agriculture (Small 
Holdings, Land Drainage, Land Reclamation and .Agricul- 
tural Education), and Local Government Organisation. 

Papers must be submitted not later than 17 Januarv. 1927. 

Application for the rules of the competition must be made 
to the Hon. Secretary, Public Works, Roads and Transport 
Congress, 84, Eccleston Square, London, .S.W.i, from whom 
more detailed information as legards the subjects for Papers 
may also be obtained. 

Papers may be submitted for discussion at the Congress 
without being entered for competition. .Such papers should 
he clearly marl ed " Not lor competition.” 

R.I.B.A. REGISTR.ATDN COAIAIITTEE. 

Aleetings of the R.I B..A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
AV.C.i, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
-Architects. .All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Air. C. AIc.Artbur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
The Victory Scholarship axd the Tite Prize — 
Final Competitions. 

As the result of the Preliminary Competitions for the 
Victory Scholarship and the Tite Prize, the following 
have been selected to take part in the Final Competitions ; 

Victory Scholarship. 

Mr. ^I. G. C. Spencely, School of Architecture, Liverpool 
University. 

Mr. D. H. Beaty-Powmall, School of Architecture, 
Architectural Association. 

Mr. L. R. Hiscock, School of Architecture, Architectural 
Association . 

Mr. R. T. Cummings, School of Architecture, Architec- 
tural .Association. 

Mr. J. B. \\ride. The Technical College, Cardiff. 

Air. J. .A. Coia, Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Tite Prise. 

Air. T. C. Hatties, School of -Architecture, Liverpool 
University. 

Air. H. H. Powell, School of .Architecture, Liverpool 
L'niversity. 

Air. K. J. R. Peacock, School of Architecture, Architec- 
tural Association. 

Air. E. B. O’Rorke, School of .Architecture, .Architec- 
tural .Association. 

Air. E. B. Cumine, School of .Architecture, Architectural 
Association. 

Miss C. W. Preston, School of .Architecture, .Architec- 
tural .Association. 

Air. H. H. Goldsmith, School of .Architecture, .Archi- 
tectural .Association. 

Air. A. B. Grayson, School of .Architecture, .Architectural 
Association. 

Miss B. Scott, School of .Architecture, Architectural 
Association. 

Air. George Ford, School of .Architecture, Northern 
Polytechnic. 

Air Donald G. Walton, School of .Architecture, Birm- 
ingham. 

Air. P. G. Budgen, The Technical College, Cardiff. 

Air. H. .A. Barton, The Technical College, Cardiff. 

Air. Edward Holman. 

Air. D. H. AIcAIorran. 

28 July 1926. 

Conference with Te.achers of Building. 

On Wednesday, 21 July 1926, the Schools Committee 
of the Board of .Architectural Education of the R.I.B..A. 
held a Conference with the representative teachers of 
Building, who have been undergoing a course in London 
arranged by H.AI. Board of Education. 

The Conference took place in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 
and was largely attended. 

The Chairman of the Board of .Architectural Education, 
Mr. Alaurice E. Webb D.S.O., AI.C., [F.], presided, and 
a Paper was read by Professor .A. E. Richardson [F.] on 


“The Elements of Design and the Teaching of Building 
Construction. A vote of thanks to the reader of the 
Paper was moved by Air. Howard Robertson [F.] and 
seconded by Air. Alartin S. Briggs [F.], H.AI.I. 

In the subsequent discussion, the following spoke I 

Air. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] ; Air. T P. Bennett [F.] ; 
Mr. F . Gould Wills [F.] ; Air. Lionel Freeborn ; Air. J. L! 
Manson, H.AI.I ; Air. W. .A. Hartey [F.]. 

.At the conclusion of the Conference, Air. Hugh 
Davies, H.AI.I., seconded by Air. J. C. Smail, Assistant 
Education Officer for Technical Education, London 
County Council, moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

The teachers subsequently inspected examples of 
architects working drawings which had kindly been 
lent by the following : 

Air. E. Guy Dawber, F.S..A. [F.] ; Air. G. Topham 
Forrest, F.R.S.E. [F.] ; Air. W. .A. Harvev [F] ; Air. P. D. 
Hepworth [F.] ; Air. R. T. Longden [F.] ; Alessrs. 
Richardson and Gill [FF.]. 

R.I.B.A. AIAINTEN.ANCE SCHOL.ARSHIPS IN 
-ARCHITECTURE. 

The Alaintenance Scholarships Committee of the 
R.LB..A. announce that the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society have promised a contribution to the 
Alaintenance Scholarships Fund of £35 per annum. 

R.I.B.A, FIN.AL EX.AAIIN.ATION. 

.Attention is called to the fact that the subject of “ The 
Outline of the History and Practice of Town Planning ” 
will be included as an alternative to the subject of -Advanced 
Steel Construction (B.z) or Hygiene (C) in the R.LB..A. 
Final Examination from January i, 1927, onwards. 

The following has been approved as the syllabus for the 
subject. 

1. History of Town Planning as illustrated by Ancient, 
Alediteval, Renaissance and Alodern Town Plans. 

2. The influences dictating the Growth and Develop- 
ment of cities. 

3. Economic, Hygienic and Social Considerations and 
the varying character of towns due to the domination of 
one or more of these considerations. 

4. Requirements for .Administration, Commerce, Indus- 
tries and Housing. 

5. Traffic and Transport by Road, Rail, Water and .Air, 
and provisions for dealing with them. 

6. Parks, Recreation Grounds, Playing Fields, Gardens, 
and other open spaces and their disposition. 

7. .Architectural elements, grouping of Buildings, 
Bridges, Alonuments, Statuary and other decorative 
features ; their scale and proportions. 

8. The preservation of Historic Buildings and Sites. 

9. The influence of engineering requirements, such as 
Roads, Sewers and other Alunicipal Services, upon Town 
Planning schemes. 

10. The conduct of procedure under the Town Planning 
Acts and other Acts and regulations affecting the develop- 
ment and improvement of towns. 
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R.I.B.A. TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 

Arrangements have been made between the Board of 
Architectural Education of the R.I.B.A. and the Editor 
of The Builder whereby approved Testimonies of Study 
submitted by candidates for admission to the R.I.B.A. 
Examinations will be published from time to time in 
The Builder for the guidance of students as regards the 
standard required by the Board. 

After the publication of each set of Testimonies of 
Study in The Builder copies of the reproductions will be 
available, by courtesy of The Builder, free of charge to 
students on application to the R.I.B..\. 

EX.\MINATIOXS RECOGNISED FOR PROBA- 
TIONERSHIP R.I.B.A. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Council R.I.B.A., 
on the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, have decided not to accept the Day School 
(Higher) Examination of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment in support of an application for registration as Pro- 
bationer, 

Special attention is called to the fact that, except in very 
special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not be 
accepted as a qualification for registration as Probationer 
R.I.B.A. after i October 1927, and no one will be 
registered as a Probationer unless that person has passed 
one of the recognised public e.xaminations in the required 
subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B..Y 

C.ARDIFF TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

ExHiBiTtoN OF Designs .vnd Working Dr.vwincs. 

Very considerable interest was aroused in the South Wales 
area by an exhibition of architectural work held at the Tech- 
nical College, Cardiff, last month. 

The exhibition was arranged by the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architects (Central Branch), jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Civic Design, at the Cardiff Tech- 
nical College. 

The exhibition included the following : — 

Final designs for the Masonic Peace Memorial submitted 
by the local architects who were selected to take part in the 
final competition— Percy Thomas, Esq. [F.] (Messrs. Ivor Jones 
and Percy Thomas) and Messrs. Willmott and Smith. 

,A collection of working drawings, which, as the result of 
efforts made by Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.LB..A., Head 
of the Department of Architecture and Ci\ic Design, have 
been presented to the Department, were also on \iew . These 
drawings were presented by the follow ing American and British 
architects : — Alessrs. Cram and Ferguson, of Boston, L .S.A. ; 
Messrs. Helmle and Corbett, of New York, U.S.A. ; E. Guy 
Dawber, Esq., President, Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Sir John Burnet and Partners ; Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. ; Alessrs. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons ; Professor A. E. Richardson 
[F.] ; L. Sylvester Sullivan, Esq. [F.] ; M. Louis de Soissons, 
F.R.I.B.A., S..A.D.G. ; Mr. Cyril Farey, A.R.I.B..A. ; Messrs. 
Thomas and Jones, Swansea ; Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas, Cardiff ; Air. T. -Alwyn Lloyd [F.], Cardiff. 

Gift specimens of students’ work from the school of -Archi- 
tecture of the Columbia University, New- A'ork, were on 
exhibition, together with examples of a loan collection of 
students’ work from the School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. 

The drawings submitted in the Preliminary Rome Com- 
petition by Mr. J. B. Wride. Rome Finalist, 1926, who is a 
student in the Cardiff School of Architecture, were also on view. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

The following awards have been made m the Bartlett 
School of -Architecture at University College ; — 

Bartlett Entrance Exhibitions : H. H. Ford, Eastbourne 
Municipal Secondary School ; E. F. Starling, Whitgift Aliddle 
School, Croydon. 

Donaldson Silver Aledal : H. T. Dyer. 

Prize for Design m Ferro-Concrete (£25) : Jessie AI. 
Greig. 

Ronald Jones Prizes : W. F. B. Lovett (Aledheval -Archi- 
tecture) • W. G. D. -Anderson (Renaissance -Architecture). 
“ -Architects’ Journal " Prize for Design : J. B. Cochrane. 
Herbert Batsford Prize : Edna AI. L. AIills. 

Certificates in -Architecture : C. P. F. Fleetwood-Hesketh, 
P. A. Wades. 

Sub-Department of Town Planning: Certificates — -A. J. 
Hill, H. A. Johnson, T. Ritchie. 


The Examinations 

IXTERMEDI.VTE. 

Jime 1926. 

The Intemiediate Examination, qualifying for candida- 
ture as Student R.I.B..A., was held in London from 1 1 to 17 
June 1926, and in Alanchester from 11 to 16 June 1926. 
Of the 94 candidates examined, 56 passed and 38 were 
relegated. The successful candidates were as follows, 
the names being given in order of merit as placed by 
the examiners : — 

Slnter ; John Erne.st [F. 1923], 16 Vicarage Road, Hoole , 
Chester. 

CL.tvDO.N ; Bernard [F. 1022], 641 St. Helen’s Road, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

H.vwtin : AI.xriorie Edith [F. 1923], t .Arngask Road, 
Catford, S.F..6. 

Ci'LPiN : Clifford Ew.tRT [F. 1925], 3 Portsmouth Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn. W.C.2. 

Parker - Cecil James [F. 1925], 105 Noel Street, Notting- 
ham. 

Steeve-NS : .Arthur Ewart [F. 1924], Bronhaul, .Amersham 
Hill, High Wycombe. 

Carr : Terence [F. 1925], 19 Church Street, South Lambeth, 
S.W.S 

J.ACKSON : Cecil Charles [F. 1920], 2 Ranelagh Road, Win- 
chester. 

AI-ANT : Cecil George [F. 1924], 8 Lansdowne Road. Aluswell 
Hill, N.io. 

Goddard : .Alec Norris [F. 1022], 123 Dalzell Road, Stock- 
well, S.W.Q. 

Townsend : Horace .Alfred [F. 1924], University College 
Hall, Ealing, W.9. 

Dlrell : Harry [F. 1925], 10 Hamrr-ersmith ff'errace, 

W.6. 

Worthington : Phiup Vallender [F. 1924], “ Newholm,” 
Cranford -Avenue, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Sharpe : .Albert Lawrence [F. 1921], “ Elm View,” 52 Fosse 
Road South, Leicester. 

Eley : Thom.as Henry [F. 1920], 17 Cambridge Gardens, N. 
Kensington, W.io. 

Hewitt : .Alfred [F. 1924], 138 Loughborough Park, Brixton, 
S.W.9. 

AIellor : Fr.ank [F. 1926], Bankfield Road, Armitage Bridge, 
Huddersfield. 

AIarshall : Hedley Bern.ard [F. 1924], i6o Harlaxton Drive, 
Nottingham. 
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Smith : John James [P. 1925], 66 Lord Street, Hindley, Lan- 
cashire. 

Brown ; St.anley Trevor [P. 1925], i Viola Street, Bootle, 
Liverpool. 

Young : Ralph Arnold [P. 1926], “ Glen Maye,” Gedling, 
Notts. 

Sartain : Sidney Philip [P. 1922], 3 Hadley Gardens, Chis- 
wick, \V.4. 

Fowles : Alec John [P. 1925], “ Daisy Croft,” Rayleigh Road, 
Thundersley, Essex. 

Phillips : Ronald Alfred [P. 1922], " Glenside,” 7 Stanfield 
Road, Winton, Bournemouth. 

Williams : Siriol [P. 1923], “ Gogerddan,” 31 Queen Vic- 
toria Road, Llanelly, S. Wales. 

M.anning : Roger D.avys [P. 1926]. 41 St. George’s Squaie, 
S.W.i. 

Steeie : Fr,ank Reginald [P. 1924], “ Xewlands,” Stockton 
Brook, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

Ingoldsby : Joseph [P. 1924], '' Newby,” Bachelors Lane, 
Dee Banks, Chester. 

Rothwell : Rolf Holroyd [P. 1925], Albion Place, 206 
Walnfersley Road, Bury, Lancashire. 

Kendrick ; Albert Willlam Royal [P. 1922], 79 Wendell 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 

B.arker : Kenneth [P. 1926], '' Briarfield," Clifton Road, 
Heaton iiloor, Stockport. 

Lamb ; William [P. 1923], 57 Marchinont Road, Edin- 
burgh. 

Longland : Archib.ald T.atha.m [P. 1926], Hayslope,” 
Tennyson Road, Veerongpilly, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. 

IM.acDonald : Eric Ale.xander Hector [P. 1925], 16 Trebovir 
Road, S.W.5. 

M.acke.nzie : Allan [P. 1926], c o 173a Union Street, .Aber- 
deen. 

Marsh : Joseph St.anley [P. 1920], 94 Church Road, Urmston, 
near Manchester. 

Whe.atley ; Frederick Gordon [P. 1925], 10 Old Burlington 
Street, W.i. 

Ablett : Herbert Kellett [P. 1920], 73 Promenade, Flat 2, 
Southport. 

Biuwell : George Bernard Hopson [P. 1923], Brinkley,” 
Dereh.Tm, Norfolk. 

Brenchley : Arthur Reginald [P. 1924], “The Villa,” 
Mill Road, Gillingham, Kent. 

Ch.ap.man : Eric Webb [P. 1921], 56 Southgiove Road, Shef- 
field. 

CovtLEv; Roderick Hedley [P. 1922], 20 Erlanger Road, 
New Cross, S.E.14. 

Dunc.an : David Ronald [P. 1924], 79 Clevele>s Road, 
Clapton, E.5. 

FeRRIHV : Edward .Ashton IP. 1922], 80 Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull. 

Foley : Hugh Valentine [P. 1922], 72 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
S.W.3. 

Harrison : Ronald Herbert [P. 1923], 64 Church Street, 
Woolwich, S.E.18. 

Hayson : Ernest Willia.m [P. 1920], 23 Forbury Road, 
Southsea. 

Hurden: St.anley Allen [P. 19231,72 Sugden Road, Lavender 
Hill, S.W.I I. 

Jones : John H.arold [P. 1922], 51 Wathen Road, Leamington 
Spa. 

Kershaw : Sidney [P. 1922], 168 Turton Road, Bradshaw, 
near Bolton, Lancs. 

Pearce ; Frank N'.ath.aniel [P. 1920], 30 Fore Street, Budieigh 
Salterton, Devon. 

Pyman ; Noel [P. 1924], Holly Lodge, St. James' Park, Harro- 
gate. 

Reynolds ; John Joseph [P. 1922], 69, Calva Road, Dublin. 
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Shelley ; Edwin Herbert [P. 1923], 172 Branstone Road, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Tamkin ; Arthur Leslie [P. 1923], “ Paraiso,” St. Efrides 
Road, Torquay. 

Wolff ; Willla.m Eugen [P. 1921], 17 Park Place, Milton 
Road, Gravesend, Kent. 

Fin.al .and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London 
from 7 to 15 July 1926. Of the 77 candidates examined 
(6 Parc I only, 3 Part II only) 51 passed 14 Part I only, 

2 Part II only) and the remaining 26 were relegated. The 
successful candidates are as follows ; — 

Apps : Leslie M.ason [^Special], The Nest, Sutton Valence, 
near Maidstone, Kent. 

Arthur : John Abercro.mby [A. 1924], Allerton, Rosebank 
Road, Edinburgh. 

Bourne : John Henry [S. 1924], 24 Cotham Road, Cotham, 
Bristol. 

Caciiemaille-D.ay ; Nugent Francis [S'. 1919] [Part II only], 
61 Grove End House, St. John’s Wood Road. N.W.S. 
C.arter : Peter George Jeffery [S. 1924], The Red Cottage, 
Peppard Road, Caversham. 

Edwards ; Kendrick [Special], 16 Donegall Square South, 
Belfast. 

Englefield : Fan Ulmer [S'. 1918] [Part I only], 31 Ruislip 
Road, Northwood, Middlesex, 

Felg.ate : Eric George [S. 1922], ii Victory Road. Ilkley. 
Fitton : Roderick Arthur [S’pea'a/] [Part lonly],” Bedweni," 
Glyn-y-mach Road, Llandudno Junction, Carnarvonshire. 
Foubister ; Peter John Malcolm Johnstone [Special], ii 
Wilfrid Terrace, Piers Hill, Edinburgh. 

Green : Fr.ank Stanley Morden [S. 1923], 272 Willesden 
Lane, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

Horner : Hugh Baldwynne Lyle [.S. 1925], 31 Constantine 
Road, N.W.3. 

Johnson : Victor Lloyd [Special] [Part I only], 3 Greenham 
Road, Muswell Hill, N.io, 

M. acM.anus : Frederick Edw.ard Br.adsh.aw [S. 1926], 39 

Rotherwick Road, N.W.i i . 

N. ash ; Edw.ard Tindal Elwln [S'. 1924] [Part II only]. The 

Cedars, Cranford, near Hounslow, Aliddlesex. 

N.ash : \ ivian Leslie [S'. 1926], 7 Duncan Terrace, N.r. 
Old.acre : Willla.m Bern.ard [S'. 1923], 130 Princes Road, 
Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

Price: Arthur John [S. 1924], The Hollies, Hilderstone, 
Stone, N. Staffordshire. 

Pringle ; Gordon [Special], la Kensington Place, W.8. 
Remn.ant : Eust.ace Archibald [Special] [Part I only], 82 
Cecil -Avenue, Wembley. 

Roberts : Dougl.as Hugh Poynter [S. 1923], 21 Grosvenor, 
Bath. 

Saunders : Dyce Ch.almers [S'. 1925], 72 Walmer Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Smith ; H.arry Hirst [N. 1923], " Merridale,” Hereford Road, 
Southport, Lancs. 

Sutcliffe : Bri.an Lister [N. 1926], 44 Temple Fortune Hill, 
N.W.ii. 

Tyler : Eric Bri.an [S'. 1923], “ Kilbirnie,” Llanishen, 
Glamorgan. 

Thrasher: William James [S'. 1924], Steine House, 

Brighton. 

W.allnutt : Ch.arles Nigel [Special],^. Mahoney and Son, 
Bank of N.Z. Buildings, Swanson Street, Auckland 
N.Z. 

W HITE : Leon.ard Willlam Thornton [S'. 1922], So Mavfield 
Street, Hull. 
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Wilson : Edward Douglas [ 5 . 1926], 31, Cambridge Street, 

W. 2. 

Barrett: Walter m Manchester Road, Bury, 

Lancs. 

B. arrin'gton-B-AKER ; James [ 5 . 1923], Grove Lodge, Finchlev, 

N. 3 . 

Bent : Frank [S. 1924], ]Min-y-don, Gian Conway, Denbigh- 
shire. 

C. ARTER : Richard Jefferv [S. 1922], The Red Cottage, Peppard 

Road, near C'aversham, Oxon. 

Chester : H.arold William [S. 1921], 94, Langham Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 

Cosh : J.ames Aubrey f.S. 1925], 209 Flamlet Gardens, Ravens- 
court Park, W.6. 

Goldsmith : Edw.ard Felix [S. 1925], iib Bishopswood Road, 
Hampstead Lane, X.6. 

Lloyd : Willi.am .Antony S.ampson [S. 1924], 39 Horseferry 
Road, S.W.i. 

M.acDon.ald : .^lister Gl.adstone [S. 1921], 9 Howitt Road, 
Hampstead, X.W.3. 

Parker : Robert [Special], “ Roslyn,” Old Road, Llan- 
dudno. 

PuNCH.ARD : St.anley Ch.arles [ 5 . 1923], 7 Second .Avenue, 
Hearon, X'ewcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rich.ard : John Cyril [S. 1922], 18 Clifton Road, Win- 
chester. 

Roberts : .Alfred Georges [Special], 27 Lawn Crescent, Kew 
Gardens, Surrey, 

Roberts : Tho.m.as Idw.al [Special], 336 St, .Albans Road, 
Watford, Herts, 

S.alt : Geoffrey Wyndham [S. 1923], The Royd, Selborne 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Scott : Cecil James [Special], 79 High Street, Southend-on- 
Sea, 

Seely : Henry John .Alex.a.nder [Special], 3 Queen Square 
Place, Queen .Anne's Gate, Westminster. 

Sidnell : William Ewart [ 5 . 1919], 12 Desenfarn Road, 
Dulwich, S.E.21. 

Sloot ; Lambert Louis Theodore [Special], 3 Ormond 
-Avenue, Hampton, Middlesex. 

Theob.ald : Robert Courte.nay [S. 1925], The Penn Club, 
9 Tavistock Square, W.C.i. 

Trent ; Willia.m Sydney [.S. 1926!, 6 Broad Street Place, 
E.C.2. 

Wright : Hubert [Special], 122 Clarence Gate Gardens, 

X. W.i. 

Ex-amination in Professional Practice for Students 
OF Schools of .Architecture recog.nised for exemption 
FROM THE R.I.B..A. F'INAL E.X.AMI.NAT 10 N. 

This Examination was held in London on 13 July 1926. 
Of the 37 candidates examined, 33 passed. The suc- 
cessful candidates are as follows ; — 

Booth ; Rolfe Ghbert, Lakeswood, Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Kent. 

Brown : Frank Bowen Reynolds, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
Peters : Henry .Alb.a.n, S Union Road, Pennsylvania, E.xeter. 
*H.ahm : AIoh.a.mad .Abdul, .Architectural Association, 35 
Bedford Square. W.C.i . 

Monroe : Leonard, 27 Victoria Road, Penarth, S. Wales. 
Oakley : Willi.am Ovyen, 28 Alonthermer Road, Cardiff. 
Smith : Fr.ank Halliburton, 19 Redington Road, X.W.3. 
Watson : John (jnr,), 7 Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrew- 
shire, 

Grey: John, The White House, Cobham, Surrey. 

Ritchie : J.ames W.atson, S Thirlestane Road, Edinburgh. 
Boyce : Willia.m Theodore Percival, P'armfield, Penicuik, 
Midlothian. 


Alex.ander : Rich.ard Rennie, 38 Lilybank Place, .Aberdeen 
Bruce : William George H.ay Black, 61 Watson Street, 
-Aberdeen. 

C. ALDER : Herbert Kitchener, 251 Westburn Road, .Aber- 

deen. 

D. avidson : J.A-MES He.nderson, 16 .Abercairn Road, Stieatham, 

S.W. 

Durnin : Leo. 66 Blenheim Place, -Aberdeen. 

Inglis : Fr.ank .Alex.ander Greig, 286 Great Western Road, 
-Aberdeen . 

Morrison : J.ames, 23 L'pperkirkgate, Huntly. 

Robertson : .Albert Victor, 14 .Attadale Road, Inverness. 
Be-Aty-Pown.all . D.avid Herm.an, 61 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 
Buckl.and : Fr,ancis John, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
Dunphy : XoR,AH, Donnybrook, Llandudno. 

Erith : R.ay-MONd Ch.arles, 46 .Albion Road, Sutton, .Surrey. 
Fisher: B.arb.ara .Sybil Holt, 16 Grove End Road, X.W.8, 
Fisher: Walter Robert Fitzgibbon, 16 Gro\e End Road, 
-X.W.8. 

Lloyd : Seton H.award, 5 Harrington Court, S.W .7. 

Rugg : Eric, Hamlet Court, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 
Snailum : Terence W.alter, Central A'.M.C..A., Great 
Russell Street, W.C.i. 

Soper : Dorothy Eliz.abeth, Malcolm's Mount, .Stoneha\en, 
Kincardineshire. 

Tha Tun M.aung : 138 Fellows Road, Swiss Cottage. 
W.arburton : Geoffrey Egerton, i St. James's Street. S.W.i. 
Ley : .Arthur H.arris, Montague House, Sidcup, Kent. 
Wallis : Douglas Thomas, 84 Woodbourne .Avenue, S.W, 16. 

* This candidate is not a British subject, but has taken the 
e.xamination for a certificate to that effect. 

Special Fxa.min.ation in Design for for.mer Members 
AND Candidates of the Society of -Architects. 

The Special Examination m Design for former Alem- 
bers and Candidates of the Society of -Architects, to 
qualify for the -Associateship, was held in London from 
7 to 15 July 1926. Of the 9 candidates examined, 8 
passed. The successful candidates are as follows : — 
.Avery: Harold GRA\^.,^, 5 Tat non Street, W.C.i. 

C.AV.AN.AGH : EdmI-ND, iib Xightingale Lane, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.i i. 

Darby : Xicholas Hl.nrv XelsO.n, Silvermere, 79 Severn 
Road, Weston-super-.Mare. 

Evershed : SvD.NEV Friiz, Lloyds Bank Chambeis, O.xtcd, 
Surrey. 

Firth : James ErnesT, 19 Tentercroft Street, Lincoln. 

Forbes : Robert Gerrard, 23 Winchester .Avenue, Brondes- 
bury Park, X.W .6, 

Stuttlf : Benjamin William, 125 WalKvood Road, Leyton- 
stone, E.ii. 

Wade: Lewis Edw.ard, 21 Chestnut .Avenue, Stockton Lane, 
'^ork (former candidate of Society of .Architects, also 
passed in subject of Professional Practice). 


R.I.B.-A. P.AMPHLET O.X “THE -ARCHITECT 
-AXD HIS WORK.’’ 

The pamphlet on “The -Architect and His Work,” 
compiled by the Practice .Standing Committee with the 
assistance of the late Mr. Paul W'aterhouse, Past President, 
has been issued by the Council with a view to bringing 
before the general public the functions of an architect 
and his use to the community. 

Members can obtain copies of the pamphlet for circu- 
lation to their friends on application to the Secretary, at 
a cost of 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
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Competitions 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
AI.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), AI. Charles Gato (Aladrid), AI. Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), AI. Ahctor Horta (Brussels), President; AI. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), AI. Karl Aloser (Zurich), 
AI. Attilio Aluggia (Bologna), AI. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). The competition will be open until 25 January 1927. 
d’otal cost including the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at a cost of 20 Swiss francs. 

PROPOSED INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, 
DONCASTER. 

Air. T. R. Alilburn [E.], the Assessor, has now made 
his award as follows : — 

First Premium (£200), Alessrs. Adshead, Topham & 
Adshead, 14 St. Ann’s Square, Alanchester. 

Second Premium (£100), Alessrs. J. H. Alorton & Son, 
N.E. Bank Chambers, South Shields. 

Third Premium (£75), Air. Charles A. Broadhead, 
Aloorgate, Rotherham. 

CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site on the plateau in front of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. .Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.] 
Premiums, £200, £150, £100, and £so. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926. Total cost £10,000 
For conditions apply to Town Clerk, Alunicipal Build- 
ings, Liverpool. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AIOSQUE OF 
AAIROU, CAIRO, COAIPETITION. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSUR.ANCE SOCIETY: 

New .'iND Enlarged Pre.mises. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Air. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F. R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 

SCHEAIE FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Alembers to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Alembers 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

ALANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Air. T. R. Alilburn, F. R.I.B.A., Air. 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.I.B.A., and Air. Ralph Knott, 
F. R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


A CORRECTION. 

The announcement which appeared in the last issue of 
the JouRX.AL to the effect that the membership of Air. 
G. H. B. Gould had been suspended for six months was 
incorrect, and the Editor greatly regrets that it should 
have been published. 

Members’ Column 

VACAXCV FOR STUDENT. 

Archifcct (F.RLBA) has iiniiiediate vacancy for advanced 
Student or Improver (either se-v; for training under personal super- 
vision; vieAv advancement: neighbourhood Raker Street. State 
full particulars. — Reply Bon 0424. c/o The Secretary RIBA., 
9 Conduit Street, London. i 

FOR-MATIOX OF PARTNERSHIP. 

-Mr Movvbrav A (.tRee.n, F R I B A . of 27 Queen Square, 
Bath, has taken into Partnership -Mr J. Herbert Holher, and in 
future the business will be earned on under the name of Mowbray 
Green and Holher 

DISSOLUTIONS OF PARTNERSHIP, 

The partnership which has subsisted between Mr. David Barclay 
Niven and Mr Herbert Hardy WTgglesworth for more than 
50 years, under the jtyle ot Messrs Niven & \\'iggles\vorth, has 
been dissolved as fD.uii the Sth May 1926. Mr. Wigglesworth 
will Continue to practise uiiilcr the style of the late firm of Niven N 
\V’igglesw(jrth at 7 John Street. Bedford Row, W.C i. 

The partnership which was c- 'ntUtionally arranged between 
I S OiBso.v, \V S. A Oirdon and J \mes M MTlson, Architects, 
has been mutually dissolved •'o far as J ames M. Wilson is concerned. 
F S (iib-5on N' Gordon will continue their practice at 5 Old 
Bond Street, W i 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Architect (F R I B and F S 1.1. partner in old-established 
N’orthern tinn but with the experience of sole charge of London 
branch othce for 20 ve<ir=>. dcsiics to assist temporarily London 
ar'.'hitect in some senior < apacitv. part-time or otherwise. — Reply 
Box C’O The Secretarv R i B Conduit Street, London, 

W 1 

.A.KCHirEcr and Slrvevor (A R I B .A. , PA S.I ) would assist 
London architects at own office for a \ cry moderate retaining fee — 
.Apply Box 2172 . c o The Secretary RIBA, 0 Conduit Street, 
Loii'lon. W I 

R I B desires position -‘'r partnership, preferably abroad. 
Has had exponence ot English County education and Colonial 
G- A eminent work, and has managed for the last three years a 
general practice abroad Competition^;, working drawings, quan- 
tities and supervision, used to construction in reinforced concrete. 
Photographs of work can he seen on application at the R I B.A — 
Repiv Box 22 ^ 2 , c «j The Secretary R.IBA, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.i. 

ASSISTANCE OFFERED 

Licentiate offers general temporary assistance to members, 
particularly in regard to Domestic, Scholastic and Isolation Hospital 
work, including. Designs. Working Drawings, Details, Specifica- 
tions, etc. Suceessful iu Coinpetitioiis. Reasonable terms. — Reply 
Box S3SS. c 'o The Sc«-retarv R LB. A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.I 

APPOINTMENTS OR PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

F. R.I.B.A.. aged 40, at present insufficiently occupied, urgently 
requires senior position of trust with a view to junior or working 
partnership. Good health, keen and active. Excellent testi- 
monials. 26 vears’ all-round London experience. Competent in 
deMgn and construction, including good knowledge of construc- 
tional steelwork, reinforced concrete, and all up-to-date methods 
in factory and industrial building. Can commence immediately, 
— Applv Box No. S3S4. c o Secretarv R.I.B.A.. o Conduit Street. 
W.I. 

Architect (A R.I.B.A.i, age 27. at present chief assistant with 
large West Country lirm, desires responsible po-ition or assistantship 
with view to partnership. Large experience in sue essful compe- 
tition work, public buildings, shops, etc. Experienced surveyor 
and leveller. Excellent references. Write Box No. &3S3, cVv 
Secretary R.I.B A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 
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MESSRS BLEXKIXSOPP & SCATCHARD. 

Messrs Blexkin^opp X Scaichard, A L R I B A , Architects 
and Surveyors, of Bank Chaiiibers, Castleford, have opened out 
d Branch Office at Curnmarket. Pontefract, Yorkshire, and will be 
pleased to receive catalogues, etc 

MR ARNOLD SILCOCK 

Mr Arnold Silcock [A] has recently returned to England 
from China, and has opened an office at i Raymond Buildings, 
Gray's Inn, W C i 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Mr Austen St B Harrison, A.R I B.A , M,T P I , P O.B 585. 
Jerusalem, would be glad to receive trade catalogues. 

ACCOMMODATION' WANTED. 

Licentiate requires desk accommodation, for few hours daily, 
in West End office, near Oxford Circus. Occasional assistance will 
be required by arrangement and some typing — Reply Box 7112. 
C'O The Secretary RIBA. 9 Conduit Street. London, W i. 

OFFICES TO LET. 

Architect (FR.IBA) wishes to let portion of his offices, 
adjoining Bedford Ruw, W C i ; well lighted, quiet situation ; 
telephone; vacant. Either two rooms at F75. three rooms ■^'105, 
four rooms £140 per annum, all en suite. Might arrange mutual 
services — Apply Box 1762. c o The Secretary R I B .A. , 0 Conduit 
Street, London, W.i 

ROOM TO LET. 

Architect (FR.I.BA) wishes to let large room adjoining 
Lincoln’s Inn, rent 470 per annum, inclusive of light and heating 
and htted drawing table — Reply Box 5331. c o Secretary R I B .A , 

9 Conduit Street, W.i 

TO LET. 

Small single office to let in good position, Victoria Street, 
third floor. Lift, and all conveniences — Box c o Sreretary 

R.LB..A., 9 Conduit Street, lamdon. W r 
FOR SALE. 

Retired Member i London <listricti offers for sale strong drawing 
table, 9 ft by 2 ft. lo in. by 3 ft high, wuth three good lock-up 
drawers, well set back for knees — Apply Box 1300. r o Secretarv 
R I B .A . 9 Conduit Street, I.ondon. W i 


R.I.B.A. KALEXDAR, 1926-27. 

The Kalendar for the coming Session is now in course of 
preparation. Changes of address, etc., should be notified to 
the Secretary, R.I.BA., 9 Conduit Street, W.i., as soon as 
possible. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 

It is not perhaps sufRciently realised by members 
that all kinds of insurances can be negotiated through 
the agency of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
The following list of insurances which have been 
effected recently gives an indication of the variety of 
the work that is being done : 

Alotor-cars, value j[.goo, £400, £110. 

Building and contents of houses against fire and 
burglary, value £4,000, £3,000, £2,750, £1,200, £200. 

Buildings in course of erection and alteration against 
fire, £19,200, £10,000, £1,100, £300. 

Accident insurance, £1,000. 

All risks, £200. 

Life endowment and whole life, £1,000, £500, £200. 

It is earnestly desired that all architects who are 
contemplating insurance in any form should com- 
municate with the Secretary A.B.S., 9, Conduit Street, 
W., who will give immediate attention to all enquiries. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all Alembers is specially called to the 
importance of taking every legitimate opportunity of 
enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. Journal. 
This does not mean that members are expected to urge 
contractors and manufacturers to advertise in the Journal; 
they can, however, do a great deal if they will read the 
JouRN.AL regularly and avoid any needless depreciation of 
its advertising value. 

WARNING. 

Members are Hetimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are strongly advised before yielding 
to appeals of this character to communicate with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society (Telephone : iVIayfairo434). 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 

26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.t. 

Contributions. 

The contribution for men is is. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women is. id., yd. of which 
is payable by the employer. 

Ordinary Benefits (Health Insurance!. 

Sickness Benefit. — Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, Qs. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, iss. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, ys. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit . — Men and women, ys. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit. — 40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

Additional Benefits (Health Insurance). 

The recent valuation of the Society’s assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit . — Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and 193. for women. 

Disablement Benefit . — Increased to I is. per week for both men 
and women . 

Maternity Benefit . — Increased to 54s. 

Special Benefits . — Grants made to members entitled to “ addi- 
tional benefits ” for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BA.., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1926 : 18 September; 16 October. 
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Spanish Renaissance Architecture 

BY PROFESSOR FRANK GRANGER, D.LITT., AI.A. (LOND.) 


I 

I N the Easter vacation of the present year [1926] I 
made a journey through Spain from Algeciras by 
way of Granada, Madrid, Toledo and Zaragoza to 
Barcelona. My purpose was to become acquainted 
with the development of the Spanish renaissance, and 
in particular to examine the manuscripts of Vitruvius 
in the library of the Escorial. It would be almost 
possible to write the history of Spanish renaissance 
architecture as a commentary upon Vitruvius. He 
largely inspired the plain style, the '* desornamentado,” 
in architecture. His parallel criticism of the successive 
styles of wall painting culminated in an attack upon the 
fantastic manner which is represented in the latest 
Pompeian houses. But the architects of Spain and the 
craftsmen whom they employed were never content 
for long with the plain style and broke away from the 
Roman master. The vivid and realist imagination of 
the Spanish people has always sought, and sometimes 
found, satisfaction in elaborate sculpture working upon 
the most varied materials, and in lifelike painting which 
set about to portray legends far removed from the 
commonplace. On the one hand architectural form 
attempted to satisfy by the mere balance and propor- 
tion of its masses. On the other hand sculpture, guided 
partly by an instinct for the picturesque in the literal 
sense, broke through the canons of building. Sculp- 
ture ceased to be merely applied to building : it became 
part of the building itself. The Caryatides of the 
Erechtheum, and the Telamones of Girgenti anticipate 
what is characteristic of the baroque developments of 
Renaissance architecture in Spain. The sculptor loses 
sight of architectural form and proceeds as if he were 
working upon the living rock. The various names, 
baroque grotesque and the recent term rococo, rightly 
suggest a treatment in the rough. Let us apply this 


distinction to sculpture. There is sculpture which is 
self-contained. There is also sculpture which does not 
stand free of its background, but rises from it and seems 
to melt back into it. Rodin’s “ Balzac ” is a case. 
Epstein’s “ Rima ” is another. The grandest examples 
of this manner are the winged and human-headed 
animals of the Assyrian transept in the British Museum. 
But only confusion arises when sculpture which is, so 
to speak, extracted from the living rock is compared 
with pieces intended to stand free. Mr. Punch, whose 
judgment is so near infallibility when he occupies him- 
self with the social scene, has an equal bent towards 
error when he deals with points of craftsmanship. His 
contrast of “ Rima ” with Gilbert’s “ Eros ” is a case 
in point. He might just as well have blamed a Caryatid 
for not being the Venus of Alelos. The aim of this 
discussion will be attained if the critic of Spanish 
architecture can bring himself to do justice to pictorial 
sculptors, even to Churriguera, or, if that is beyond his 
reach, to look with a sympathetic eye upon less extreme 
reactions against the style of the Escorial. 

Let us now proceed to trace the alternating rhvthm of 
movement towards and away from the plain style. 
Granada presents the transition from Gothic to the 

Greco-Roman.” The Fountain of Charles V bor- 
dering on the road which leads up to the Alhambra is 
unworkmanlike and ineffective in its design and sculp- 
ture. It prepares the critic for the Palace of Charles V 
above. The carving of the Palace is by Machuca, it is 
said, and not by Berraguete, to whom it has been 
wrongly attributed. (Berraguete began his career as 
a lawyer, but passed into the studio of Alichael Angelo, 
and his sculpture is one of the greatest achievements of 
Spanish craftsmanship.) The Cathedral of Granada 
in the city below is by Diego de Siloe, and excels the 
architecture of the Palace as much as Berraguete excels 
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Machuca as a sculptor. Not yet, how ever, is the reign 
of Vitruvius. The grouped pilasters which form the 
piers of the interior are raised upon high pedestals, and 
a complete entablature requires to be supplemented by 
a second pedestal before it can receive the Gothic 
vaulting. As you look from a corner of the outermost 
of the five aisles across the church the effect is that 
of a mosque with its many columns. .\nd yet the 
general harmony prevails, and Fergusson is justified 
when he places it among the finest works of the Renais- 
sance. It may also stand as the type of a Spanish 



GRAN.i\r)A Cathedral: Gf.veral View or Lmthiok 


cathedral. Whether Romanesque, Gothic, or Renais- 
sance, the great Spanish churches are somewhat 
broader in proportion to their length than our Northern 
cathedrals. The aisles are often little lower than the 
nave, so that the piers rise nearer to the vaulting in the 
absence of clerestories. Consequently the Renaissance 
cathedrals of Granada and Zaragoza, for example, 
repeat the general interior effect of the Gothic cathe- 
drals of Barcelona and Zaragoza ; the cross perspec- 
tives multiplving the columns which can be taken into 
a single view'. The fact that the .-Yrab mosque or the 
Jewish svnagogue in the .^rab style has the same 
kind of effect is'^not due to chance, but to the ultimate 


origin of all in the pillared basilicas of Greece and Rom.e. 
The former synagogue at Toledo, now Santa jVIaria la 
Blanca, with its forest of columns may carry us as far 
back as the Hall of Mysteries at Eleusis for a parallel. 

There is another feature, reaching not so far back, 
indeed, but to the earliest Christian churches, which 
contributes to the haunting mystery of which this 
branch of Spanish architecture possesses the secret. 
The choir is placed west of the crossing and with its 
enclosure fills a great part of the nave. The sculptors 
seized the opportunity offered by the choir stalls to 
raise tier upon tier of carving. The structures which 
thus came into being filled the centre of the plan, closing 
in from every standpoint the view of the floor. The 
eve of the observer, seeking unity, was inevitably lifted 
towards the vaulting ; or, to put the same point 
another way, the absence of windows near the ground 
was turned to account for the many chapels which 
declare the variety of catholic devotion. The lighting 
was limited to the top of the wall, and thus only the 
upper reaches of the building were illumined. When 
the windows were filled with stained glass, the gloom 
became so great that sometimes, especially at Barcelona, 
it took several minutes for the eye to distinguish its 
surroundings. This darkness, so grateful to the eye 
dazzled by the glare of the sun, and so medicinal to the 
mind, was therefore the unintended effect of, first, the 
need of an unbroken lower wall on the outside for 
security’s sake ; second, the lofty aisles and the absence 
of a triforium ; third, the place of the choir ; fourth, 
the stained glass of the windows. 

But in turn this darkness added to the illusion of 
plastic art. The coloured sculpture, often of life-size 
figures, and the altar paintings, in which Spanish 
realism portrayed to the life the national types which 
moved along the street outside or knelt devoutly on 
the floor within, seemed to mingle earth with the 
company of the skies. In this same gloom the lavish 
employment of gold lost its garishness, and the total 
effect became one of a melting splendour. 

11 

The question of architectural stvle is therefore 
intimately connected with craftsmanship, d’hroughout 
all the alternating manners in which the architectural 
problem was solved the Spanish architects, sculptors, 
painters, and workers in gold, silver, and iron carried 
on a tradition, which w as sustained bv the unity of the 
national life and has come down to the present time. 
The modern church of San Francisco el Grande in 
iMadrid, for example, might have been built any time 
within the last four hundred years. It is a typical 
domed Renaissance church. What dates it is the 
decoration. The cathedral or other large church, or 
even the small church, furnished the background for 
the skilled craftsman. The retable of the capella 




Interior of Santa Maria La Blanca 
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mayor, the altarpieces and the sculptured figures of the 
chapels, affect the spectator much in the same way 
whatever the cathedral he is visiting. It is on a 
further view that the architecture and the sculpture 
disclose their relationships. 

The Spaniards have occupied themselves with 
discussing these among the other problems of resthetic 
criticism, and it is a surprise to the foreigner to discover 
that Spain is a rival of Italy not only in the beauty of 
her buildings and craftsmanship, but in the interpreta- 
tion of that beauty. The history of Spanish renais- 
sance architecture requires for its comprehension the 
Historia de las Ideas Esteticas en Espana, by iVIenendez y 
Pelayo, who has fulfilled for Spain a task which still 
awaits the labourer in most other fields. I am glad to 
be able to draw upon the first chapter of his fourth 
volume, which discusses the treatises upon the plastic 
arts. In the light of that chapter we can divide the 
history of Spanish renaissance architecture into periods 
according as the architect or the craftsman has the 
upper hand. 

First, there is the style called alternately “ plater- 
esque ” (from the resemblance of its decoration to the 
embossed work of the silversmiths, plaieros) or “ de 
Berraguete ” (from the great artist). 

Second, there is the “ desornamentado,” the plain 
style, in which the craftsman is still employed, but in 
stricter subordination to the architect. Of this style 
the Escorial is the masterpiece. 

Third, there is the reaction towards the baroque 
which culminated in the work of Churriguera. 

Fourth, the Greek reaction, which is represented by 
the Museum of the Prado. 

Lastly, the modern mi.xed style, which has recently 
produced masterpieces worthy of comparison with the 
greatest achievements in the work of the late .Antonio 
Gaudi at Barcelona. 

But there has never been a complete break between 
anv period and the next such as that w hich has shattered 
the English architectural tradition since 1840. 

Ill 

The stvle of the “ silversmiths,” plateros, has been 
practised elsewhere and at other times than in Spain. 
The same term caelatura is applied by Pliny the Elder 
both to the carving of the low er drums of the columns at 
Ephesus and when he is speaking of raised work in 
silver. The silversmiths of Ephesus who took alarm 
at the iconoclasm of St. Paul were doubtless engaged 
also upon stone carving ; for the combination of work in 
metal w ith sculpture in stone and marble was a tradi- 
tion there. Theodorus, the architect of the earlier 
temple, was himself both a sculptor and a worker in the 
precious metals. 

The motive of the carved column was seized upon 
as early as the third century b.c. by the Buddhist 


artists of India. But it was left to the Romans to give 
continuity to the sculpture by adopting the spiral. At 
least I cannot recall any earlier example than the 
column of Trajan. The reliefs of the column were 
the object of enthusiastic admiration and study by the 
early Renaissance masters and their pupils. When, 
therefore, Berraguete returned to Spain from the studio 
of Michael Angelo, he brought with him the influence 
of the unknown masters of the column. It is note- 
worthy that Trajan himself was a Spaniard born near 
Seville. Nor must we forget as another point of 
contact with Spanish art that the column of Trajan 
was lit up with colour and gold. At any rate, we may 
attribute to the Roman studies of Berraguete some of 
the fine advance which his work displays over the 
bas-reliefs of the Palace of Charles V at Granada ; so 
that in a sense Spain took back from Rome what she 
had lent in the person of Trajan. 

But Spain does more. The controversy which rages 
among the critics about the origin of later classic art 
and about its aesthetic value takes a new illumination 
from the Spanish analysis of the history of art. We 
need neither go to the East with Strzygowski for the 
origin of later developments, nor with Wickhoff claim 
all manner of subtle theories about three dimensional 
treatment to explain the efflorescence of ornament 
under the early Roman Empire. Whatever secrets 
there were, lurked in the silversmiths’ and copper- 
smiths’ shops. 

The peace that Spain enjoyed after the conquest of 
Granada gave employment to many craftsmen. And 
their work literally encrusted the great churches and 
other buildings. This magnificence corresponded to 
the mundane splendour of the Renaissance princes, 
Henry VIII, Francis I, and Charles V. Bv a parallel 
reaction in England and Spain, Henry and Charles 
were succeeded by the only puritan monarchs who ever 
sat on their two thrones, Alary of England and Philip 
of Spain. .And the temper of Philip was displayed in 
the inauguration of a new architectural stvle, the 
desornamentado. 

IV 

The psychology of Philip II is a key to the history of 
modern .Spanish art. Only last vear (iqzU br. Perez- 
Minguez published in Madrid a studv under this title, 
to which the reader may be referred for confirmation 
of the considerations now to be advanced. We must 
put out of our minds, as architectural students, the 
share which Philip had in the Inquisition, and concern 
ourselves with him from our own standpoint. His 
comprehensive mind took in the whole scope of the 
Italian Renaissance. Like his father, Charles V, he 
was a patron not only of Spanish, but of Flemish and 
especially Italian artists. He was a connoisseur not 
only of architecture, but of painting and sculpture. 
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His Puritanism was an attitude to the arts as much fantastic licence in which the plateresque designers had 
opposed as any other such attitude to iconoclasm. indulged. In these and other wavs he created anewback- 


4 



The Eslorial, near M.aorid 


His plain black velvet dress, his disuse of jewels, went ground for the national life; the stvle of the Escorial is a 

along with the sober magnificence of his court. To him symbol of the dignity and reticence which amid all pass- 

therigidtenetsofVitruviusappealedasacheck upon the ing e.vtravagances have yet characterised the Spaniard. 
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In the Escorial the economy of ornament itself 
becomes a style. The Stockholm Town Hall, the 
lower end of Regent Street, and the new University 
buildings at Nottingham show how impressive such an 
economy may be made. The description of the 
Escorial by the architect himself, Juan de Herrera, of 
which, by a happy accident, a copy lies before me, is in 
a style as reserved as that of the building. The French 
invaders in 1808 dismantled the high altar of the 
church, but its architecture still remains. The interior, 
with its at first oppressive plainness, anticipates the 
general effect of St. Paul’s. When we find Wren 
discussing the work of a Spanish architect, \ illalpando, 
who carried out for Philip 1 1 the stairca.=:e of the 
Alcazar at Toledo {Parentalia, ed. 1903, p. 242), we 
may fairly assume that Wren would know something 
about the design of the church of the Escorial. Like 
Herrera, Wren inclined towards simplicity ; like Wren, 
Herrera enriched his architectural effect by calling in 
the craftsman. The retable and the tabernacle of the 
Escorial were by a Milanese artist, da Trezzo, whose 
work lit up the Spanish church as Grinling Gibbons 
did the work of Wren. The note, therefore, of the 
desornamentado style is not the lack of ornament, but 
its strict subordination to an architectural scheme. 
However, from the sublime to the ridiculous is a step 
which was taken at the Escorial. The exterior is 
sprinkled with stone balls, perhaps the best example of 
the unconscious architectural grotesque in Spain. 

The Town Hall of Toledo carries on, uith a certain 
added grace, the tradition of the Escorial. I'he 
reaction against the Escorial culminates in the cathedral 
of El Pilar at Zaragoza ; the architect gets out of hand, 
nor is the craftsman more restrained. The building 
is a fantasy in which the exterior of the domes, with 
their brilliant green and white and yellow tiles, 
announces some kinship with the Moor, 

The Spanish character was forged on the anvil of 
Islam. The cruelty of Philip and — the other stumbling- 
block for the Anglo-Saxon — the bull-fight can be 
understood in the light of the age-long condict between 
the Spaniard and the IMoor. This interpretation of 
the Spanish cathedral came to me like a flash on Low 
Sunday in the front of the Chapel of the Pillar in the 
cathedral at Zaragoza. “ This Pilar," says Ford, “ is 
the consolation and support of the people of Zaragoza 
in peace and in war.” .Spreading, then, like others, 
my handkerchief on the ground, I bent my right knee 
upon it in order to gain among the pious throng a 
closer view of the interior of the chapel and of the 
famous image of Our Lady. Near me a voung soldier, 
accompanied by an older man, probably his father, 
was paying his devotions on the eve perhaps of joining 
the Spanish forces in Morocco. Even a philosopher 


would have admitted that superstition in this case, 
conceding for the moment that it was such, was not 
more irrational than the Quixotic campaign in which 
the youth was caught up w ithout his consent previously 
got, though not necessarily against his will. Just such 
an incident might have been seen in anv Spanish 
church throughout the twelve centuries that separate 
the present from the invasion of the Saracens under 
Tarik in 71 1. The impassioned splendour of the 
great Spanish cathedrals was now to be compre- 
hended, set against an historical background which was 



1 oi.f:no Ca'iukural: d’nt; ‘‘ d’i<A''P^iu.N'iL ' 


continuously the same, whether we look at the foreign 
relations or at the Spanish character itself. The 
geographical isolation of the Peninsula, pi aced like an 
outpost towards Atrica, went along with an intense 
national feeling in which religion, chivalry and 
patriotism were blended beyond all possibilitv of 
separation. Against this rock the heretic, the for- 
eigner and the industrial revolution have surged in 
vain. Barcelona, herself the headquarters of modern 
innovation, is raising a church of cathedral dimensions 
and of incredible audacity, in which even the hostile 
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critic must recognise the blending of tradition with the 
living voice of architecture itself. Persons who have 
not seen the Sagrada Familia of Don Gaudi will 
probably not believe any description of it ; I have seen 
the building in progress, and was in bare truth unable 
to believe my own eyes. 

In Don Quixote one part of the Spanish character 
is embodied, and at the same time separated from the 
other part, of which Sancho Panza is the adequate 
representation. Along with the romance, which is a 
vision of life rather than life itself, there is a strain of 
realism in the Spanish character. This realism is 
seen in the painting of Velasquez and of Goya, and 
scarcely less in that of iMurillo, whose picture of St. 
Anne teaching the Virgin might be the portrait of a 
Spanish ladv with her little daughter. It is carried to 
its utmost limits in the coloured carving in wood and 
marble which often seeks an illusion like that which 
we associate with Madame Tussaud's. The vivid 
imagination of the Spaniard is not satisfied with less. 
I remember a figure of a knight on horseback high on 
a wall overlooking the great altar of a cathedral, which 
1 thought at first was a representation of a pious 
donor, but was really intended for St. James himself. 
It then occurred to me that the clue to the e.xtra- 
ordinary richness of Spanish plastic art was to be 
found in the popular demand for the pictorial rather 
than the verbal utterance of religious ideas. But this 
was not all. The demand alone could not create the 
supply. For the latter there was required the creative 
genius working upon appropriate materials. And the 
Spanish architects appeared as the means whereby 
the background for painting sculpture and metal- 
work was furnished to the Spanish craftsmen in those 
kinds. The variety of Spanish genius, its response to 


the emotional demand of religion and patriotism, is 
seen in their work not less than in the literature which 
goes parallel with the plastic arts. The austere and 
didactic mind of the literary critic is raised to a frenzy 
by the free creations of the muse of Gongora. A 
similar indignation seeks expression in the presence of 
the “ trasparente ” at the cathedral of Toledo ; Ford 
does not allow “ much invention and great work- 
manship and mastery over material ” to outweigh its 
absurdities in the balance. The “ trasparente ” is a riot 
of bronze and varied marbles rising in earthly and 
angelic forms to a heaven of which the clouds are made 
of cardboard. The visitor to Venice may be reminded 
of the \’alier monument in San Giovanni e Paolo. 

But our English criticism of the Victorian age is 
more than baroque. It is not enough to dismiss the 
Escorial with Hayter Lewis as “ cold and repulsive,” 
and the Churrigueresque as a travesty of Italian 
rococo, nor to say, with J. H. IMiddleton, that in the 
England of Wren “ architecture had sunk almost to 
the lowest point of degradation.” Or, to take another 
example, the church of San IMoise at Venice, according 
to Ruskin, was ” one of the basest examples of the 
basest school of the Renaissance.” But I learnt at 
San Moise to look for the charming figures of tiny 
children in which so often the later Renaissance 
expressed its delight, .-^nd generally the buildings 
we have been considering, in whatever particulars they 
fail, are sufficient evidence that architecture and the 
allied arts are capable of enriching human life not in 
one style alone. It is the function of a serious archi- 
tectural criticism to go down to first principles, and if 
possible to deduce from them some sort of guidance, 
and for this purpose Mtruvius cannot be dispensed 
with. 
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An Architectural History of the Bank of England 

Part III 


BY H. ROOKSBY STEELE [. 4 .]. 


CHAPTER V. 

ScEN’E — THE Middle Period : 1800-1818. 

In i8oo the growing activity of the Bank called for 
additional accommodation. The sanction of Parliament 


and Sampson’s facades in order to render the whole 
exterior homogeneous. This ambitious project was not 
agreed to in its entirety by the Directors ; instead, Soane 
was instructed to concentrate on the new boundary line 
only and the site behind it. As with his first extensions in 



Fig 24. — 1S33. The Bank Completed 

The termination of Soane's long stewardship. Xcw Hank Buildings and the Xafonal Debt 
Office are opposite “ Tnoli Corner ” 

was obtained to enable the bend in Princes Street to be Lothbury, he at once proceeded to erect a protecting wall, 

straightened out and the property between the new line leaving the buildings within to develop as the need" 

and Lothbury was acquired, part of the Grocers’ Hall arose. 

garden disappearing in the process (Fig, 24), Soane at T^he new frontage to Lothbury was just as long again as 
once prepared a scheme for extending his screen wall right the original north front : the duplication of the existing 

round the Bank, contemplating the ^emo^al of Taylor s facade which this suggested was carried out, with the 
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addition of the blank windows,' which were also introduced 
for the first time in the older portion (Fig, 25). The 
rounded corner which led into old Princes Street needed 
revision. Soane had, at first, hoped to place a he.vastyle 
portico here marking the centre of the whole fapade, but 
the encroachment it would have made upon the street was 
objected to and he had to be content with a much narrower 
projecting feature, composed of two antie and two pilas- 
ters, the latter embracing a single blank window, whilst 
the whole was crowned with a small attic in which he 
incorporated a short classical balustrade. The balusters 
were removed by Cockerell in 1848 and the space between 
capping and base filled in with plain stonework. The 


was ene.ouraged by the lack of a firm contract with the 
builders : all work done at the Bank by Soane being 
measured on completion by him and paid for on that 
basis. The building of the “ Corner ” dragged on for 
three years : the ultimate result is undoubtedly a very 
beautif^u! composition, effectively masking the angularity 
between the two street facades and creating a monumental 
feeling entirely in keeping with the dignity of the Bank 
(Fig. 26). 

The old buildings were soon cleared from the site 
behind the new walls and the final senes of courts and 
halls by Soane was quickly put in hand. Of these the 
Governor’s Court was perhaps the most original and 



Fig. 25. — -Lothbiry -VN'd Princes Street ix 1S2S 
A drawing by Shepherd 


introduction of pilasters denotes a change of faith on the 
part of Soane, who had hitherto been emphatic in his use 
of the Greek '' anta,” in which the capital differs entirely 
from that of the column. The remains of the original 
corner with part of the wall down old Princes Street, are 
still in existence and show quite plainlt in Fig. 24. 

At the same time as the Lothbury wall was being built 
(1S02) the new Princes Street wall was in course of 
erection. Taylor’s wall in the lower half of Prmce.s Street 
remained for the time being : it was crowned with a balus- 
trade and Soane was led (probably much against wall) 
to place a similar feature above his cornice with some idea 
of producing homogeneity in the whole fafade. The 
“ Tivoh ” corner was not commenced til! 1804: the 
design for it was in a constant state of flux, Soane making 
hundreds of sketches and being seemingly unable to settle 
in his mind what the final form should be . This \ acillation 


typical of the architect's skill. It was a iour-sided court- 
yard Iving immediately to the north of the Governor’s and 
Deputv-Governor’s rooms. The South, East and West 
walls were all treated with an attached-column motif 
run.ning through two storeys and standing on a rusticated 
basement which was pierced with round-headed windows. 
The columns w ere of the same height and had the same 
capitals as those in the exiernal order, but their shafts 
were unfluted, and flanking each group w'as a pilaster, 
without entasis, having a capital similar to those of the 
columns. The North wall of the Court w as really an open 
gallerv or loggia and formed quite one of the most inter- 
esting elevations that .Soane ever preduced (Fig. 27). Its 
basement was a f.'cc rendering, with the three low-pitched 
arches and curious bastions on the piers between, of the 
famous Triumphal Bridge design that had gained him the 
Gold Medal in 1776. Above the arches was a blocking 
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decorated with an elongated fret, as on the other three 
sides, and rising from this, over the piers, were four 
pairs of coupled antas which supported an entablature that 
was repeated in the rest of the Court. The three spaces 
between the pairs of antae were entirely devoid of solid, 
but the end ant® were connected to the return walls by 
short lengths of stone walling. The latter were removed, to 
the detriment of the elevation , as recently as 1 89 1 , in order 
to give more light to the large office which abuts on the 
north side of the Loggia. 

This office was built by Soane at the same time (1804-5) 
as the Governor's Court, for dealing with the five-pound 


compositions of two half-columns and two pilasters, those 
at the West end framing two glazed lunettes, one corres- 
ponding in height to the semi-circular heads of the win- 
dows in the main wall face and the other lower down at the 
back of a deep recess under the first. 

Concurrently with the Governor's Court and the 
Five Pound Note Office, the Princes Street Entrance 
Vestibule was built fFig. 29). 

This was placed on the line of the Loggia, to which it 
ascended by three flights of three steps from the street 
level. Up to and including the cornice the style adopted 
was Greek Doric, based directly on the remains which 



Fig. 28. — The Xote Office 

Now Public Drawing and Branch Banks Offices 


banknotes (Fig. 28). It is considered by some to be the 
most magnificent room in the Bank, for with a length of 
96 feet and a width of near 40 feet it is spanned by a seg- 
mental coffered ceiling of lath and plaster, suspended from 
massive queen-post roof trusses. Half-columns of the 
Ionic order, standing on a base at the level of the window 
cills were spaced along the side walls at the same divide as 
the antK of the Loggia, with a tall semi-circular headed 
window in each bay, those in the south wall looking 
through the Loggia into the Governor's Court. Originally 
there were onlv three windows on this side, the two flank 
bays having blank recesses, which were opened up at the 
same time (1801) as the end bays of the Loggia. Three 
coffers at each end of the ceiling were also cut out at this 
period and glazed in the endeavour to secure more light. 

The West and East walls were treated with portico-like 


Soane had seen at P.estum, but above the cornice the 
treatment was Roman. The main part of the Vestibule was 
twenty feet square, with wide openings in all sides, those 
on the north, south and west spanned by the Greek 
entablature which was supported on pairs of columns. The 
fourth opening, towards the Loggia, was prolonged as a 
secondary Vestibule and covered with a shallow-coffered 
barrel vault, the termination of which in the main hall was 
repeated as a lunette in each of its other three sides. (Only 
the north and south lunettes were glazed : that on the 
west was filled in solid.) A dome, which developed from 
pendentive.s between the lunettes, rose to a height of 
33 feet above the floor ; a circular skylight since inserted 
in its crown destroys the charm of the original side lighting 
without greatly increasing the illumination. It is to be 
regretted that in many other cases at the Bank the carefully 
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calculated effects of light and shade that Soane aimed at 
have been upset by similar “ improvements,” the necessity 
for which might never have been apparent had the 
original windows received their due amount of cleanmg. 

There is one minor criticism of this Vestibule that can 
be made. Owing to the door being at three different levels 
and the entablature carrying unbrokenly round, the Doric 
columns, which are of course baseless according to Classic 


of Princes Street when the time came for the rebuilding of 
Taylor’s wall. This would have rendered the elevation 
more nearly symmetrical than it now is : true symmetry 
would not have resulted however, for the features at the 
north and south ends of the wall would have been respec- 
tively a two-columned recess and a doorway. If the inclu- 
sion of this second doorway is assumed and a length of 
wail (corresponding to that at the north end of the street) 



Fig. 29. Princes S'irfft ENTH-tN'i: \ rsTiBCLt. Looking ihroai h to the Loggia 


tradition, have varying heights, but the same diameter, 
producing an unstable effect which might have been 
avoided had plinths, at the level of the highest floor, been 
run out from the walls to carry the taller columns. 

The entrance doorway in Princes Street, in itself quite 
modest in character, was marked externally by an arcaded 
attic above the main entablature. It was Soane’s intention, 
as a water-colour by Gandy in the IMuseum distinctlv 
shows, to repeat this doorway and attic in the lower part 


IS set out to the south of it on the final plan, it is found that 
the Chicle would be shortened by some twelve feet. This 
fact seems to indicate that Soane meant the Princes Street— 
Threadneedle Street junction to be a much larger curve 
than it is and more nearly a repetition of the “ Tivoli ” 
corner. 

The remainder of the north-west angle site was devoted 
to the Printing Department, grouped round three sides of 
a large court into which the Five Pound Xote Office also 
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looked. An interesting coincidence was provided some 
seven years ago when the Printing Department of the 
Bank moved into the old Hospital of St. Luke’s, in Old 
Street, erected in 1786 by the younger Dance, with whom 
Soane had been a pupil. They were both competitors for 
the design of this building ; Soane’s unsuccessful effort 
may be seen in the Museum. The basement of the 
building on the north side of the Printing House Court 


to the College of St. Martin-le-Grand. Stow records 
that from being “ a fair brook of sweet water ” it had 
degenerated by 1288 into an open sewer, and in the time 
of Henry V it was vaulted over, and, houses being built 
upon it, its course was forgotten. Sir R. Phillips, in his 
History of London (1805), says he saw the Wallbrook, 
in Xovember 1803, still trickling amongst the foundations 
of the new buildings at the Bank. Its effect upon these 



Fig. 30. — “The Di.won.\l P.«s.age’’ 

A typical creation of Soane’s, forming a connection between his Rotunda and the Front Courtvard 


was designed as a Barracks : its rather crude and un- 
Soane-like fapade still remains in part, facing the present 
Workmen’s entrance in Lothbury. 

Soane had a good deal of trouble, during these last 
extensions, from the Walbrook, which ran underground 
across the site in a line from St. Margaret’s Church, 
Lothbury, to about the middle of Princes Street, and 
thence by the west side of the ^Mansion House to the 
Thames. In early times “ the ancient Wal-brook, or 
river of Wells,” was mentioned in a charter of William I 


is quite marked at the present day ; both the Lothbury 
and Princes Street walls have sunk towards the middle 
and in the north wall of the Five Pound Note Office 
there is also strong evidence of settlement. 

At the close of the “ Tivoli Corner ” period, Soane 
erected (1807—10) five houses, known as New Bank 
Buildings, on the opposite side of Princes Street. They 
were occupied by resident officials of the Bank till their 
demolition in 1904, the late Dr. Freshfield, Solicitor to 
the Bank, having been born in one of them in 1832. At 
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the back of New Bank Buildings the National Debt 
Redemption Office was built in Old Jewry by Soane in 
1818-19 : it included a cenotaph to Pitt, the Statesman, 
and was afterwards extended round the Gresham Street 
corner by Cockerell to join up with the houses. 

In 1815 Taylor’s Vestibule between the Rotunda and 
the Front Courtyard was pulled down, Soane replacing 
it with a smaller room, the Outer Treasury, and a new 
entrance to the Rotunda (Fig. 30). The latter occasioned 


CHAPTER VI. 

Soane — the Final Period: 1818-1833. 

The final reconstruction of Taylor’s halls took place 
in 1818-23, when the office to the south of the Rotunda 
and the one adjacent to it in the south-east angle of the 
building were gutted and re-erected by Soane in the 
approved “ fireproof " manner. In general form they 
were identical ; their dimensions were alike and they had 



Fig. 31. — The Old Dividend Office 

The richness of the lantern is set oflf effectively by the simplicity of the lower -tructore 
This hail was recently demolished 


some skill in planning and construction, for after entering 
“ normally ” from the Front Courtyard it changed 
direction and was driven d agonally through the south- 
west corner of the base of the Rotunda, which it reached 
by way of one of the semi-circular recesses. So closely 
did one side of this diagonal passage approach the corner 
of the office on the south side of the Rotunda that there 
was only the thickness of a sham door between them. 


the same semi-circular fluted arches which ran down to 
the floor without any break at the springing line. Their 
arrangement with four piers, lantern-topped dome and 
side vaults, followed the line of the earlier reconstructions. 
It was in their decoration and the form of the central 
lantern that they differed from one another. The latter 
feature in the hall to the south of the Rotunda, known as 
the Old Dividend Office, was the most elaborate that 
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Soane produced at the Bank (Fig. 31). It was in two 
tiers — the lower, eight-sided and glazed and having eight 
pairs of Caryatides on pedestals standing round the rim 
of the truncated dome. The upper tier, supported by 
the figures, was circular and also glazed; the rich effect 
of the whole being enhanced by the plain treatment of 
the dome under. The lantern of the other hall, the 
Colonial Office, was much simpler ; it had eight sides 
containing windows and sixteen Ionic columns round 
the eye carrying the flat-pitched roof. An interesting 
point of detail is illustrated by the cupboards which 
lined the walls of these two halls. The cupboards, them- 
selves of wood with flush-beaded panels in the usual 


Bank, so prominently in the public eye, should have 
fallen to Soane’s hand when he was an old man of seventy ; 
it lacks the spontaneity of the Lothbury Front of thirty 
years before, and gives one the impression, with its 
multiplicity of forms, of overcrowding. It is only fair 
to Soane to record that the railing which stands at the 
base of the wall was placed there against his wish, and 
that the later additions to the attic by Cockerell, though 
skilfully devised, tend by their greater height to dwarf 
the original facade. Another failing of the Threadneedle 
Street front is the lack of sufficient emphasis in the 
podium, the height of which diminishes to nothing at 
the east end against Bartholcmew Lane. It is fairly 



Fig. 3Z. — The B.wtholomew L.ane Front 

A Shepherd drawing of 1S28. The difference in levels between the back and front of the Bank 
is emphasised by the diminishing podium 


Soane stvle, were surmounted at intervals by crestings or 
scrolls which appeared, without minute examination, to 
be also of wood. On closer inspection, however, they 
proved to be plaster casts, painted in simulation of 
woodwork. This sham shows how Soane was able to 
keep down his costs : a dozen repetitions in plaster from 
one mould would be much cheaper than a dozen indi- 
vidually-carved wood ornaments. 

The last work of magnitude undertaken by Soane at 
the Bank was the rebuilding of Taylor’s screen walls in 
Threadneedle Street, Bartholomew Lane and Princes 
Street and the refacing of Sampson's centre (Figs. 17 and 
32). The former was in hand from 1823-25, the latter 
following in 1825-27. It is a pity that this part of the 


certain that Soane, in fixing the level of the podium in 
his earlier work in Lothbury, did not foresee that one 
day his wall would surround the whole Bank, or else he 
would have made due allowance for the difference in 
levels of the two streets (which, at the greatest, is now 
8 feet 4 inches) and have arranged his base line some 
2 or 3 feet higher. The lack of height is the more empha- 
sised at the present time by reason of the general rising 
of the surrounding streets, which are now nearly a foot 
above their level in his days. 

In refacing Sampson’s fa9ade, Soane adhered to the 
number and position of the window and door openings 
and the spacing of the columns, but placed the latter at 
ground level and detached from the main wall. At the 
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same time he made his upper range of windows the 
taller — reversing Sampson’s arrangement — and built 
round them an attic which was somewhat out of scale 
with the portico beneath. The two flanking wings were 
rebuilt without any regard for Taylor’s setting out, and 
without any similarity in treatment, unless we admit a 
connection between the end pavilions of that architect 
and the compositions of four antae which Soane placed 
on either side of the colonnades in the new walls. Against 
his practice of designing the screen wall without relation- 
ship to the inner buildings, Soane managed to make the 
centre of the colonnade in the eastern wing coincide 
exactly with the axis of the Rotunda and the Old Dividend 
Office. 

The new wall in Bartholomew Lane was composed 
of the same elements as the duplicated screens in Thread- 
needle Street, only the quantity and arrangement varying 
(Fig. 32). Thus there was a central colonnade of eight 
columns (the front colonnades had six each), large blank 
windows flanked by single ants instead of pairs, and 
small blank windows placed in the main wall instead of 
at the back of the colonnaded recesses. The doorway 
leading to Taylor’s Vestibule was designed in harmony 
with the larger windows. The effectiveness of the colon- 
nade was not so marked in this street, as, with an easterly 
aspect, the play of the sun on the sturdy columns was 
only available in the early morning. 

The Princes Street facade was completed by building 
a plain length of walling, containing seven blank windows, 
from the Threadneedle Street corner to a new two- 
columned recess adjoining the northern portion already 
built, thus m.tking the front to this street, as we have 
already seen, the only unsymmetrical elevation of the 
four enclosing the Bank. 

Both ends of the Threadneedle Street fa9ade were 
connected with the side streets by rounded corners, con- 
sisting of recessed walling and two columns “ in antae ” 
reminiscent of the junction between Bartholomew Lane 
and Lothbury. 

There is an interesting report of Soane’s on Taylor’s 
fronts — which he submitted to the Directors in May 1823, 
before the actual reconstruction of them began — in which 
he estimates that to rebuild them in the style of his 
Lothbury front without thickening the arcaded recesses 
and without rounding off the corners would cost £10,000, 
the extra involved in carrying out these two improve- 
ments only amounting to another £2,000. The full 
scheme, which Soane strongly advised, was adopted, and 
with its completion in 1827 the time of his activity at 
the Bank was drawing to a close. 

In 1824 he had laid out the Garden with various flowers, 
shrubs and cedars. Two of these trees were still growing 
in 1852, as is shown by an old photograph at the Bank 
taken by Sir W. Newton in that year. There is only 
one tree in the Garden now, and it is a lime. 

Exactly forty-five years after his appointment, Soane 
retired from the position of architect to the Bank of 
England on 16 October 1833. Two years previously he 
had been knighted. The whole cost of the building 
works — including fittings, furniture and even illumina- 
tions at times of national rejoicing — during the period of 
his stewardship amounted to less than one million 


pounds, and on this he drew his 5 per cent, commission, 
which covered the making of estimates and the measuring 
up of all work on completion. He never exceeded his 
estimates and was rigorous in his examination and 
cutting-down of contractors’ charges. 

The Bank is a monument to his skill as a constructive 
artist. Whilst a keen student of all preconceived forms 
of architecture, he was not content to adopt any one style 
as a medium, but drew from each the part that attracted 
his original mind the most, welding the whole into a 
composite mass that delights or repels the critic according 
to the nature of his bias. The great flaw in Soane’s work 
is the uncertainty which marks it ; uncertainty both in 
proportion and decoration which he confesses in the 
multitudinous alternatives for each new design. Had he 
not been of an exceptionally tenacious nature he could 
have withstood neither the wavering of his own imagina- 
tion nor the various set-backs and trials which he en- 
countered during his long life. He died, after four years 
of well-earned retirement, at the age of eighty- four 

CHAPTER VH. 

The Fourth -\rchitect~C. R. Cockerell ; 178S-1863 

Professor Cockerell was the successor to Sir John 
Soane at the Bank. The structure had by this time 
arrived more or less at its final form, and there remained 
little, apart from general works of maintenance, that 
he could do. In 1835 he was engaged in the recon- 
struction of Taylor's Dividend Warrant and Cheque 
Offices, which lay between the south wall of the Garden 
and Soane’s fafade to Threadneedle Street (Fig. 33). 
The five Venetian windows looking into the Garden 
were retained and their form repeated at each end of the 
new hall and across it in the middle as a screen. The 
whole room was divided longitudinally into three aisles 
by two rows of Corinthian columns in pairs, the s'de 
aisles being ceiled ju.st above the window heads, but the 
centre aisle rising to twice the height between the walls 
of an extra storey that was provided over the side divisions. 
There was a skylight or or the whole length of the centre 
division, and this gave light not only to the ground storey 
but also, through borrowed lights, to the first storey 
compartments. Further, the new upper storey rising 
to a greater height than Taylor’s Garden wall, an attic 
with windows was necessitated over the latter. As soon 
as 1S50 Cockerell was again ordered to rebuild this part ; 
the columns were removed, the upper storev disappeared. 
Taylor’s old office in the south-west corner was gutted, 
together with the room, alongside to the north, and the 
whole was thrown into one large L-shaped hall, covered 
with a lantern-pierced ceiling spanning from wall to 
wall. 

The Chartist troubles of 1S48 occasioned the directors 
some alarm and, as a preliminary precaution, the Princes 
Street doorway and the centre entrance of the three in 
Threadneedle Street were bricked up, remaining thus 
till 1882. At the same time the parapet was sand-bagged 
and cannon were placed in advantageous positions on 
the roof of the Bank commanding the streets and special 
constables patrolled the latter in great numbers. It 
was this scare that led to Cockerill’s additions on the 
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top of Soane’s outer walls (Figs. 17 and 34). The existing 
attic was evertwhere raised and redesigned ; an entirely 
new balustrade was introduced with loopholes through 
certain of its solid parts ; platforms to slide out and trap- 
doors to let down {on all of which defenders might 
stand to fire into the streets below) were contrived in 
various parts of the attic. Behind the new balustrade 
a patrol rampart was formed extending right round the 
walls and only interrupted by the higher building in 
the centre of the Threadneedle Street front. The 
contract drawings for the new attic, signed by William 
Cubitt and dated 14 July 1848, are at the Bank ; they 
show that Cockerell vrs extremely economical in his 
use of material. Wherever possible the old stones were 
incorporated m the new work, being either just cleaned 
or recut a.' the case might be. Brickwork was used 



Fig. 33. — The Dividend P.vy Office 
A s rebuilt by Cockerell in 1835. It was remodelled by him in 
1850 to Its present form 


wheret er it would not be seen from the streets below. 
An interesting full-size drawing shows how the small 
cornice crow'ning the attic of Soane’s centre in Thread- 
needle Street was reworked in position to a new profile, 
to form the bed mould for a larger crowning member 
which Cockerell placed above it. The anthemion blocks 
and the vases which had stood on the Soane blocking 
-were reset for the most part on top of the new attic ; 
four new vases were placed at the same time above the 
four centre columns of the Tivoli corner, but their addi- 
tion was not cjuite happy as they obscured somewhat the 
straight attic behind them. In other respects, save 
for the introduction of iron spikes on the platform at 
podium level, the Tivoli corner was unaltered. 

In 1842 the present wide space in front of the Bank 
in Threadneedle Street was created by the pulling down 
of Old Bank Buildings. In this year tlie foundation 
stone of the modern Royal Fxc'nange was laid : its two 


predecessors having been destroyed in the Great Fire 
of 1666 and another conflagration in 1838. Cockerell 
was in competition with Sir William Tite for the new 
building, and the latter won. Another near neighbour 
of the Bank’s, the London and Westminster Bank in 
Lothbury, was designed by Cockerell in conjunction 



Fig. 34. — The Solth Front in 1848 
A drawing by T. S. Boys showing the original Soane attic 
immediately prior to its raising by Cockerell 


with Tite. The Sun Fire Office, erected on the site 
of St. Bartholomew, Exchange — a Wren-restored church 
which was pulled down in 1841 — was also by Cockerell. 
It is interesting to note that this pioneer among insurance 
concerns was originally located in a court to the east 
of Sampson's Bank, and, being displaced by Taylor’s 
eastern extensions, moved into Old Bank Buildings, 
from which it again migrated, upon the demolition of 
that structure, into its present home. 

Cockerell retired from the position of Bank Architect 
in 1854. From that time to the present day the care of 
the building has been vested in many hands, and various 
minor alterations and additions may be attributed to 
them. In 1864 the craze for large sheets of plate-glass 
led to the windows of the rooms overlooking the Garden 
Court being denuded of their original small panes. 
Three years later the bones that still remained in this 
Court were removed and reburied in Xunhead Cemetery. 
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A gallery was added to the Rotunda in 1S88, a pro- 
ceeding which considerably destroyed the scale of the 
whole, and evoked at the time a spirited protest from 
Mr. Wyatt. Less than twenty years ago the south wall 
of the Bullion Yard was rebuilt some six feet in advance 
of its original line in order to give more space to the 
Gold-weighing Room. The new work has so toned in 
with the old that the alteration, without reference to the 
plans, would pass unnoticed. 

The old cantilever gas-brackets which were fixed 
round the outer walls in the latter days of Soane have 
been recently removed : the use of gas at the Bank 
was eliminated at the beginning of the Great War owing 
to the possible danger of enemy bombs igniting the mams. 
Another war measure, the introduction of a bomb-proof 
mezzanine in the Pay Hall, has already been mentioned. 

The internal colour schemes of the important rooms 
and corridors have been maintained in successive repaint- 
ings. Much of the furniture that Soane designed for 
the Governor's suite is still m use, as well as counters, 
cupboards and desks in the various offices and low, 
hooded chairs for the accommodation of the Bank's 
own night watchmen. The great increase in the activities 
of the Bank, with its management of the various loans 


produced during the late war, found the existing premises 
unequal to the task of housing all the extra staff which 
were necessitated, and additional office space had to be 
secured outside, in many places in the City. This 
scattering of its forces has led the directors of the Bank 
to the realisation that full use was not being made of the 
magnificent three-acre site which belongs to them. They 
have decided that the whole of the interior shall be 
remodelled, with the addition of many more floors and a 
more clearly-defined allocation of departments. The 
process of rebuilding will scarcely affect the old outer 
walls : set back some fifty feet behind them the new 
structure will rise to a height of over too feet above the 
ground floor. Many of the existing halls and courts 
will disappear, but certain of them will be rebuilt in new 
positions ; a large central court based on the present 
garden and placed on the main Threadneedle Street 
axis is a feature of the new plan, whilst the feeling 
of the great Soane halls will be carried practically right 
round the building between the old and new walls. It 
IS hoped to make this — perhaps the final chapter in the 
history of the Bank's architectural development — a 
fitting conclusion to the initial csork of Sampson and that 
of his successors, Taylor, Soane and Cuckerell. 


V 
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Some Observations on Stone Decay 

BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE 
No. IV 


There are more causes of stone decay than the 
unfortunate selection of a bad building stone, though 
not nearlv enough care is given to this important matter. 

Throughout the North of England and Scotland 
reliable sandstones are available if proper care is taken 
in their selection. 

Before selecting a stone it should be submitted to 
chemical analvsis and chemical tests as well as obser- 
vations of buildings for which it has been used. 

Even a good general reputation is not sufficient 
without a special examination of the stone in the 
selected quarrv and the different beds in the quarry 
itself. A good example of this variation of quality is 
to be found in that excellent building stone, the 
Millstone Grit. IMany buildings exist in the north 
of great age built from this stone which have stood 
well the test of time, and beside them modern buildings 
in which the stone is rapidly decaying. 

The Millstone Grit is a disintegrated granite, river 
deposited. It contains quartz, felspar and mica. The 
quartz particles are often sharp and angular, which 
makes it a stone somewhat susceptible to rtind 
weathering, its hard sharp particles forming a natural 
grinding material. The surface of a good ^Iillstone 
Grit, when weathering normally, if examined through 
a lense is seen to consist of a mass of tiny quartz 
particles, touching at points, and with spaces between 
them, bedded in the magma behind. 

But in two neighbouring quarries the Millstone Grit 
may be quite different in character. In the one, if 
it is a normal Millstone Grit, it will weather well ; in the 
other it may contain a considerable percentage of 
calcium carbonate. This stone will rapidly decay, 
bringing out the original lines of its deposition. 

An analvsis of the Millstone Grit it is proposed to 
use is therefore essential. 

The quarrv having been selected, the different beds 
in the quarrv should also be analysed to see that they 
are uniform in composition and the best bed selected. 

Having decided on a suitable quarry, see that all the 
stone used comes irom this quarr\ and no other is 
substituted. Too often if there is a shortage of 
delivery stone is obtained from a neighbouring quarry 
which IS supposed to be just as good, and the unsightly 
result is a building with stones here and there badly 
decaying. Surelv when good stone is available, such 
a spectacle should be regarded as equally discreditable 
to the architect as if part of the building fell dowm. 

Owing to the tendencv of the Alillstone Grits to 
suffer from wind weathering the building should be 
designed to avoid swirls of wind, such as are formed 


by buttresses, the prevailing direction of the wind 
noted, and screens of trees planted. 

As the stone is also apt to be affected bv damp, care 
should be taken to Hash with lead, cornices and pro- 
jecting portions. Buildings of iMillstone Grit can be 
found where every detail of carving is absolutelv 
sharp and every stone sound, except under the cornices 
and on roof stone balustrades, where the water is 
soaking in. 

A little expenditure on sheet lead would have pre- 
vented this. 

The mention of damp brings me to the second part 
of my discourse. Not nearly enough attention is 
paid to the geological features of a site before erecting 
an important building. The direction of dip of the 
underlying rock is of first rate importance. 

Let us suppose, for instance, a building on gentlv 
sloping ground with higher ground behind it. 

If the dip of the rock strata below the surface is 
in the opposite direction, there will be no natural 
underground drainage from the site, the water banking 
up against the strata. Indications of this condition 
are often revealed by the presence of springs. Under 
such conditions it may well happen that an actual 
water pressure is developed under the building 
swelling up asphalt floors. If the slope of the land is 
in the same direction as the dip, or along the edge 
of the strata at right angles to the dip, the underground 
drainage will be in the right direction. Examples can 
be found where the same building stone having been 
used, very old buildings built on ground sloping in the 
direction of the dip, or along the edge of the strata, 
are in excellent condition, while in mociern buildings in 
which no such precautions have been taken decav has 
already set in. The soluble salts present in the sub- 
soil are also worthv of consideration. The presence of 
crystalline sulphates crystallising in the stone and 
breaking it up, are usually assumed to be due to the 
sulphur acids in the air, but there are cases where 
these soluble sulphates, such as sulphate of magnesia, 
are present in the sub-soil, and are being drawn up 
bv capillarv attraction into the stone. 

If a bad site is inevitable, the first problem is the 
establishment of a scientific system of drainage before 
building upon it. Too much reliance is placed by the 
modern architect on damp courses. The older build- 
ings have no damp courses, and the site had to be 
selected with care. Geology was an unknown science 
then, but the sites selected for manv of our ancient 
buildings reveal a practical understanding of such 
matters. 
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While reliance is placed to-day on damp courses, not 
nearly enough care is devoted to their material and 
construction. Common pitch mixed with sand is 
sometimes used, and the work is often pierced or 
squeezed out in subsequent building operations. The 
selection of the material for and the laying of the 
damp course cannot be too carefully done, especially 
on a wet site. Too often the damp course is buried 
in earth and garden mould, thus rendering it useless; 
and it has not been unknown, where a concrete floor 
has been laid, to lay it well above the damp course, 
filling up with earth under the rubble. There, is a 
great deal to be said for ventilated damp courses, and 
in this connection the interesting method ado])ted by 
Monsieur Knapen at Versailles is worthy of the serious 
attention of architects. 

Correspondence 

SCALE OF CHARGES. 

I Brick Court, 

Temple. 

August 19^6. 

To the Editor, Jocrx.\l R.I.B.A., 

Sir, — Further to the letter from “ Experience ” in 
the June Jourx.al and the several replies thereto, it may 
interest your readers to know of a case that recently 
came betore Mr. Justice Talbot at Liverpool Assizes. 
.■\n architect and surveyor sued his client for los., 

his fees for preparing plans and quantities. Mr. W. 
Proctor, for plaintiff, stated that the employer instructed 
the architect that the proposed house was not to cost 
more than £2,000, but he also gave special requirements 
involving refinement of detail and the best of everything 
throughout ; one feature was raising the ground floor 
4 feet to obtain a better prosiiect. After preparing 
sketches the architect informed the employer that the 
house would cost at least £2,400, and the employer, 
adding still further requirements, instructed tenders to 
be obtained ; these varied from £3,340 to £4,747, and 
the client demurred, whereupon the details were varied 
to an amended tender of £2,698. The variations were 
so drastic that the employer abandoned the whole business 
and the architect claimed two-third of the usual fees. 

IMr. J. Lynskey, for the defence, claimed that as the 
architect was not a member of the Royal Institute he 
was not entitled to payment on the scale approved for 
remuneration of members of that body, and further that 
the architect undertook that the house should not cost 
more than £2,400, therefore he had not carried out his 
instructions, and in law was not entitled to payment. 
He also claimed that the plans, etc., prepared were now 
useless to the employer. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said he was satisfied 
that the architect g.tve no guarantee as to the cost of the 
house and was entitled to payment tor work performed. 
Judgment for plaintiff for £162 los. and costs. 

\V. E. W.vrsox fF.], 
Hon. Secri tciry. 
Practice Standing Committee. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER 1926. 
H.R.H. The Prince of WAles to be Present. 

Members of the Royal Institute will be gratified 
to learn that His Royal Highness The Prince of 
Wales (Hon. Fellow) has graciously consented to 
be present at the Annual Dinner of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects which will take 
place on Tuesdav, 23 November, and to present 
the Roval Gold Medal for Architecture for the 
vear 1926 to Professor Ragnar Ostberg. 

Full particulars and application forms will be 
sent to all Members at an early date. 

ASHMOLEAX MUSEUM, OXFORD. 

Proposed Wix'dow to Wrex. 

Most of our readers are aware that a very interesting 
exhibition of early astronomical and mathematical 
instruments was opened last year in the old building of the 
.Ashmolean Museum, on the west side of the Sheldonian 
Theatre. The exhibition is in the charge of Dr. R. T. 
Gunther, and is on the first floor. On the staircase there 
are two small windows, one filled with unsightly glass, 
the other already converted into a memorial to Ashmole, 
who erected the building and is responsible for much of 
the collection. Dr. Gunther wishes to convert the other 
window in the same way, so as to form a local memorial 
to Wren, who designed the Sheldonian as well as the 
Ashmolean, and w-is himself an eager and talented 
astronomer and mathematician. It is with this object 
that a subscription list has been started, and it is hoped 
that the members of the Institute, which has already 
repaired an Ashmolean wall, will lend a helping hand by 
contributing to the memorial. As stated last month, the 
cost is estimated not to exceed £65. The following 
subscriptions have, so far, been received from members 
of the Institute : — R. Langton Cole, £i is. ; 1 '. Harold 
Flughes, £i IS. 

MR. H. GODFREY EVAXS, B.A. CAxtvb. 

Mr. Godfrey Evans has resigned his position of 
Assistant Secretary of the R.I.B.A. in order to take a 
similar position in the Surveyors’ Institution, and on 
6 August, upon the invitation of the President, he met 
some of the members of the Council for a formal leave- 
taking. Mr. Ddwber asked his acceptance of a cigarette 
case as a reminder of the time he had spent at Conduit 
Street, and expressed in the most cordial way the good 
will of all who knew his work there ; it had been admirably 
done, and Air. Evans was to be congratulated on the 
respect and esteem he had won, not onlyfrom his colleagues 
in the office, but from all who had met him. Others who 
spoke referred to Air. Evans’ unfailing courtesy and his 
willingness to help on all occasions. He had acejuired 
very intimate knowledge of the work of the Institute, and 
not the least valuable of his qualifications was a retentive 
memory \\ hich enabled him to give Committees the benefit 
of his knowledge of detail with surprising accuracy. He 
will be missed by all, and he will have the happiness of 
knowing that he leaves us with the good will and good 
wishes of all A. K. 
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Obituary 

WALTER HENRY BRIERLEY [F.]. 

The death occurred suddenly at Hove on 22 August 
of Mr. Walter Henry Brierley, F.S.A., of York, one of the 
most distinguished architects of the North of England. 

Born in 1862, Mr. Brierley obtained his architectural 
education as a pupil in the office of his father, and after- 
wards as an assistant in Warrington and Liverpool. In 
1885, he entered into partnership vith the late Mr. James 
Demaine, of York, who was then carrying on a very old- 
established practice, which can be traced back uninter- 
ruptedly to the renowned John Carr, one of the last of the 
brilliant band of architects who followed Inigo Jones and 
Wren in the development of our beautiful English Renais- 
sance style. 

Mr. Brierley, in 1918, took into partnership Mr. James 
Hervey Rutherford [F.], who had been associated with 
him for many years, and the business was then and is still 
carried on under the name of Brierley and Rutherford. 

IMr. Brierley occupied the position of architect to the 
North Riding County Council from iqoi to 1923, and of 
Diocesan Surveyor for York from 1908 to 1921. He was 
one of the leading archaeologists of Yorkshire, a prominent 
member of the Yorkshire Archaiological Society and a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

His architectural activities, although concentrated in 
Yorkshire, extended over a widespread area, and were 
occupied in buildings of very varied character. He was 
much engaged, like Carr, in the designing of large country 
houses. He remodelled and enlarged .\cklam Hall, in 
the North Riding; Sledmere, for the late Sir ^'atton and 
IMark Sykes ; Hackness Hall, in the Last Riding, tor Lord 
Derwent ; Sion Hill, near Thirsk, for Percy Stanchffe, Esq. ; 
and Normanby Park, Lincolnshire, tor Sir Berkeley Shef- 
field, Other country house work executed by him in \ork- 
shire, and of almost eciual importance, is to be seen at 
Welburn and Thorpe Underwood Halls, Gnniston Court, 
and Jervaulx Abbey, also in Lancashire at Hollins Llill, 
Accrington ; hile in the south of England are to be iound 
two fine examples in Crundle Court, Dorset, and Ivorys, at 
Cowfold, Susse.x. 

Eciuallv noteworthy is Mr. Brierley ’s bank work, which 
can be seen in the premises he erected for the Midland 
Bank, at Doncaster, Sheffield, Sunderland, Darlington, 
Neweastle, Thirsk, and other Yorkshire towns. Special 
mention should be made of his extension of Beckett and 
Co.’s bank in York, and of the large new premises at Don- 
caster for the Westminster Bank (with which IMessrs. 
Beckett’s business is incorporated) and which he did not 
live to see completed. He also designed many large and 
important school buildings, among which the following 
may be cited as typical examples ; Poppleton Road and 
Haxby Road Elementary Schools at York, the Girls’ 
Secondarv School in Queen Anne’s Road, York, and the 
Northallerton Secondary School. 

Reference must also be made to the large amount of 
ecclesiastical work which was executed from Mr. Brierley ’s 
designs, and which includes the following churches : 
St. Philip’s, Buckingham Palace Road ; St. Thcmas's, 
Kensal Town ; St. Peter’s, Newton-le-Willcws ; St. 


Luke’s and St. Chad’s, York ; a War Memorial Chapel at 
Durham ; a Girls’ School Chapel at Huyton, Lancs, and 
smaller works at Rufforth, Goathland, and in other York- 
shire villages. He also carried out the restoration of the 
ancient churches of Sherburn and Foston, in Yorkshire, 
and also designed the whole of the oak fittings and organ 
case at the former church, as well as the chancel screens 
and other church finishings and furniture at Sledmere, 
Snainton, etc. 

There is a wide gap between churches and racecourse 
buildings, but Mr. Brierley’s experience shows how the 
abilities of a clever and resourceful architect can be utilised 
to advantage in works of this description. The extensive 
improvements which have been effected at York Race 
Course were carried out from his designs and under his 
supervision. He also prepared the scheme for the entire 
remodelling of the Rowley iMile Stands at Newmarket, 
which is now approaching completion, and designed new 
stands and other improvements at Lingfield and Gosforth 
Park. At Gosforth Park he incorporated in his design the 
fine old mansion built by Paine in 1755, retaining as much 
of the old work as possible, and where that was inconsistent 
with racing requirements, reproduced the characteristic 
features and peculiar “ atmosphere ” associated with 
it. 

Only a small portion of IMr. Brierley's work has been 
mentioned, but the list is sufficiently inclusive to indicate 
the extent and versatility of his talents. His designs, 
whether conceived on media-val or Renaissance lines, are 
marked by sincerity and truthfulness, sound constructional 
tiuahties, dignified restraint and an a''cidance ef over- 
elaboration. He insisted on the tmplovment of the very 
best materials and workmanship that the means placed at 
his disposal allowed. He had a great admiration for 
the craftsmanship of the past, and skilfully employed and 
adapted old methods to suit the special character of his 
designs, directing the workmen and encouraging them to 
revn’e forgotten details of their craft. He was in the fore- 
front with those who strive to uphold and elevate the 
standard of the aims and achievements of the art of archi- 
tecture. 

CHARLES EDM’ARD SAYER [Hwoe/nte]. 

It is with great regret that we have to announce the 
death of Mr. Saver, on 17 August at the age of seventy- 
two. 

Mr. Saver was elected an Associate in 18S1. He 
was the Tite Prizeman in 1S79 and gained the Institute 
Medal Prize in 1892 for his essay on " The Fireplace and 
its .Accessories,” which was published in the Institute 
Tr.vxs.vctioxs N.S., vol. 8. 

Mr. Saver was greatly interested in architectural 
literature, and for many years had enthusiasticallv identi- 
fied himself with the work of the Literature Committee, 
of which he was vice-chairman at the time of his death. 
The loss of his sympathetic and scholarlv collaboraticn, 
as well as his attractive and modest personahtv, will be 
greatly regretted by his old colleagues. 

As an architect he was actively engaged in the improve- 
ment and additions to many country houses, and among 
the important houses which he designed were Fowey 
Hall, Cornwall (1900) and Helperby Hall, York (1915). 
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JOHN HENRY MAYBURY [Licentiate\. 

Mr. ]Maybury, who died on 14 July, aged 67, was the 
senior partner of the firm of J. H. iMaybury and Son, 
Alanchester. He was articled to the late E. J. Thompson 
of Manchester, and commenced practice on his own 
account in 1883. He was a Fellow of the Manchester 
Society of Architects from 1891 and became a Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute in 1911. 

iVIr. Maybury was for 8 years surveyor to the Levens- 
hulme Local Board and was surveyor to the late Sir 
Henry Gore-Booth’s Pendleton Estates. .Among the 
many works he carried out were the Gorton Public 
Baths, schools at Levenshulme, factories for Messrs 
McIntyre, Hogg, Marsh and Co., Ltd., Anthony Burgon, 
Esq., W. H. Porter and Son, Ltd., Aid. Griffiths, and 
others, numerous warehouses, shops and offices in Man- 
chester and Salford, and many private residences in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. He was also responsible for 
the development of a number of large building estates. 

In 1919 he was joined in partnership by his son, Air. 
Percy T. Maybury, who continues the practice. 

For many years he was honorary secretan,- to the Stret- 
ford Division Conservative .Association, and he took an 
active interest in many local institutions. He was 
Past Provincial Grand Deacon of the Order of Free- 
masons. 

.ARNOLD J. T. ELLISON [Licentiate]. 

Mr. Ellison died on 14 July. He was secretary 
and treasurer for the Preston Society of .Architects, 
Surveyors and Ci\il Engineers. He enjoyed a large 
private practice and was interested in many works of 
architectural character. He was a Past Master of 
Lffianimity Lodge 113, Preston, and Guild Lodge, West 
Lancashire. .Although over age, he enlisted with the 
Forces, and throughout the whole of the war was on active 
service in France. 


AVe have to announce with great regret the death of 
Air. Somers Clarke, which took place towards the end 
of -August at Alahamid, in Upper Egypt, at the age of 85, 
and of Air. George Wittet [F.], at Bombay, to whose 
career reference will be made in the next issue of the 
JOURN'.^L. 

R.I.B.A. Probationers 

Since August, 1925, the following have been registered as 
Probationers of the Royal Institute : — 

Abbott : Derek Xewland^, Alilverston. Meads, Eastbourne, 
Adkins : Frederick William Charles, Delamere. Elm- 
w'oode Avenue, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Aitken : Francis Keith, Leighton, Creigiau, near Cardiff. 
Alabaster : John Richard, 22 Anca Road, Brockley, S.E. 
Alexander : Richard Rennie, 38 Lilybank Place, Aberdeen. 
Alp : William Charles, 1 St. Swithen’s Street, Winchester. 
Anderson ; Joseph Wilson, Myrtle Villa, Devonshire New 
Road, Blackpool, Lancs. 

Andrew : John Smith, 19 Willow Grove, Marple, Cheshire 
Appleton : William Charles, 17 Selw\n Street, Kirkdale. 
Liverpool. 


Armstrong : Frederick Bertram, 37 Adelaide Crescent. 
Hove, Sussex. 

Avlwtn : John Xorman, 20 Lpper Lake, Battle, Sussex. 

Badcock : Leonard Roy, 6 Pentillie Crescent, Ford Park 
Road, Mutley, Plymouth. 

Baird : Graham Scott, Grahamston, Airdrie, Scotland. 

Barker- Horace Minns, 117 Gabon Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham. 

Barker : Kenneth, Bnarfield. Clifton Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 

Barnes: John Wilfred Herbert, 302 Millhouses Lane. 
Eceleshall, Sheffield. 

Barnes : \'ictor Charle-. 67 Mos» Road, L'rmston, Man- 
chester. 

Barrow : d ho-Mas Jamh:? Douglas, 33 Tennyson Road, 
Bath, Somerset. 

Barton : Harry Ausiin, 4 Ferndale Street, Cardiff'. 

Bate : Eric Xorman, 7 Bingham Road, Bournemouth. 

B-Viher ' Eric Walcot, Great X'ess House, Baschurch, Salop. 

Baiten : Leon-\rd John, 377 Sandycombe Road, Kew, 
Surrey , 

Beale : Edward Hayley, Rockhurst, Burwash, Sussex. 

Beale : Ronald Albert, 21 Eaton Street, Hanley. Stoke-on- 
Trent, Staffs. 

Be.\rd : Philip Bernard, 19 Brookville, Hipperholme, 
near Halifax, Yorks. 

Beattie : Isobel Hogg Kerr, The Anchorage, Loch Ranza. 
Isle of Arran, X.B. 

Beaiy-Puwnall : David Her.m.an, 61 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 

Beck : L.yncelot, 1 Queen Anne’s Grove, Bedford Park, W.4. 

Begg : Kenneth Andrew, 94 In\erleith Place, Edinburgh. 

Belford : Ja.mes M.yclean, Castle Vale, Pontefract, Yorks, 

Beloe ; John Dougl.^s, Bradtield College, Berkshire. 

Bennett : H.yrry, 2 St. Swithun's Terrace, Cannon Street, 
Winchester. 

Bentley : StI'.-\rt, The Baths, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Ber'ira.m : Stephen Xoel, Winsley House, Stourwood. 
Bournemouth. 

Bevan : H.\rold Lackland, Calder Cottage, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

Beveridge: Gilbert Robert, 21 Xassington Road, Hamp- 
stead Heath, X.W, 3. 

Billiards ; Harold, 33 Hartwell Place, Leeds. 

Birkett : Arnold Lynn, 23 Princes A\enue, Caerphilly, 
near Cardiff'. 

Blackett: Winifred Maynard, Wind>ndge, Beacon Hill, 
Hindhead, Surre\. 

BlaCKLOCKS . ED(^ar, c o 24 XeWLomhe Road, Earlsdon, 
Co\ entry, Warwickshire 

Blackshaw' : Maurice Bantock, Lyndhurst. Hornsey Lane 
Gardens, Highgate, X.f). 

Blumberg : Joshua Abraham. Workers' Dwellings Branch 
State Advances Corporation, Treasury Buildings. 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Boger: Robin Cecil Dldlly, Dial f louse. Park Street, 
\\ indsor. 

Bolot : Aaron, c/o R. Gailey, Courier Buildings, Brisbane 
Australia. * 

Bomer ; Edw.ard Dixon Xfville. Marsham Manor, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 

Bo-Mer : Frederick Melton, Marsham Manor, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 

Bonsall : Richard Emr^.-t, Dul-Blodau, Elm Tree Avenue. 
Aber\stw\th. 

Boon; GrorrRf.v Mairicl, Nashdom, Hope Road, Pre-t- 
wich, Manchestei . 
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Bookman : Reginald Alfred, ly A\enue Road, Penge, S.E.20. 

Booth : Rolfe Gilbert, Lakeswood, Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Kent. 

Borlev : Grenville Edward Xewton, ay Portman Road. 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, Hants. 

Bo.stock : Robert, -Sparsholt iManor, near Winchester. 

Bower ; .Stephen Erne.st Dykes, Elton House, Gloucester. 

Bowker : Rich.ard Enoch, 102 Lightwoods Road, Bear- 
wood, -Smethwick. 

Br.addogk : Henry, 45 Dennis Park Crescent, Wimbledon, 
S.W.20. 

Bradford • William X’orris, 2 Royal Albert Cottages, 
Ashton Road, Lancasi-er. 

Bilad.shaw : Donald, ii Island Road, Garston, Liverpool. 

Brend : Hor.vce J.ames, Clifton, Tyrone Road, Thorpe Bav, 
Fsse.N. 

Bri-MsOn ; St.anley William, ht Bravington Road, Pad- 
dington, W.y. 

Broadbeni : George Henry, Juneau Villa, Liverpool Road 
Penwortham, Preston, Lancs. 

Brou&hto.n : Frank Holden, 21 Liles water .Street, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

Brown: .Al.an, Cumdnock House, Dalston, Carlisle. 

Brow n • .Ai sten Kirkcp, 2 .Vshbrooke Mount, Sunderland. 

Brow .n : Frank Bowen Reynolds, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Brown : Lawrence Arthcr, 61 Little Cadogan Place, S.W. 

Brown ; Leo.n.ard Lo.ng.maid, y Tatistock Square, W.C.i. 

Brcce ; William George H.ay Black, 61 Watson Street, 
■Aberdeen. 

Bryce : Helen Mary, Farmfield, Penicuik, Midlothian. 

Bryce : Willia.m 'Fheodore, Farmfield, Penicuik, .Midlothian. 

Blckland ; Francis John, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Bcdge.n : Percy Graham, White Lodge, Rumney, near 
Cardifi'. 

Bcl.mer : .Arihlr Herberi, i Grand Parade, Portsmouth, 
Hants. 

Bence ; J-EsI,ie William Jo.seph. Eel Moor. .Swanmore 
Road, Boscombe East. Bournemouth, Hants. 

BcNt.EV ; Charles William, The Square, Titchfield, near 
Fareham. 

Bcnva.n ; James, 42 Highfield Drise, Kehindale, (ilasgow. 

Blkke : -Arihi h Frederick, 236 Bermondsey Street, S.E.i. 

Birrows: .A-NDrew Charle.s, Lochgain. Mehden Road, 
Prestatt n. 

BncHFR : fioRDON William, 56 Surbiton Road, .Southend- 
on-.Se.i. 

Bi tler : Ro.nald McCo.n.nell, Redclyfle, Melbourne Road, 
Hale.-owen. near Birmingham. 

Callow : .Alherl Leslie, 237 High -Street, West Bromwich. 

Carr Da\id, I'he Elms, Castle Terrace, Berwick. 

Cakifr , Edward Jlt.ian, Catendish Club. Piccadilh , W.i. 

Carter • Frank Randle, c/o The Architectural .Association, 
34-36 Bedford Stiuare, W.C.i. 

Chai.i.en : .Margaret Clare, Hussley, Barnt Green, near 
Birmingham. 

Challis ; Frederick Edward Sewell, 35 Howitt Road, 
Hamp.stead, N.W .3. 

Ch.ambfhs : Ernes r J.ames, 2S Lady Bay Road, West Bridg- 
furd, Notts. 

Chaplin: John Perlivai. 22 Weaponners Valley, -Scar- 
borough. 

Cheesman : Kenneth. 151 Palmerston Road, London, N.22 

Chilton : Edwin R.av.mond, 7 Langholm Crescent, Dar- 
lington. 

Choate: Ke.n.nlth Haigh, Epworth House, Summerseat, 
Alanchester. 

C'Hi RCH : -Alfred George, 115 Bonner Hill Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames, .Surret . 

Clark : Herbert .Anthony, 42 Old Gloucester Street, 
Southampton Row, W .C .1 . 


Cl.arke : Eric, Calcie Cot, Xorthway, X’easden, X’.W.io. 

Cl-arke : John Wesley, Pond House, Hayle, Cornwall. 

Cl-AVTon : WiLLi.AM Potter, South \’iew, Hapton, near 
Burnley, Lancs. 

Cochr-Ane : Joseph Bri.an, Chestnut House, Albrighton, 
near Wolverhampton. 

CocKERH.A.M : Leslie, Forest Lodge, Crow Hill Dri\e, Vlans- 
field, Xotts. 

CocKETT ; Harry, Bridge House Hotel, Catterick Bridge 
Yorks. 

Coe : Xorm.an Rich.ard, 16 Royal .Avenue, Old Trafford, 
Manchester. 

C'olem.an ; John James. 68 Herrington Street, Sunderland, 
Co. Durham. 

Coles : Fr.ank Acsti.n, Long Buckby, near Rugby. 

Collier ; Edwin Walter, 7 Edith Road. Wimbledon, S.W. 19, 

Comber : Eileen Ele.anor, 43 Frances Road, Windsor. 

CoNW.AY : James Simpson, 5 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 

Coo.MBS : Frank VIlnda', Chewton House, Frome Hill, 
Radstock, Somerset. 

CORDINER : Thom.as S.mith, 26 Midlothian Drive, Shawlands, 
Glasgow. 

Cornwell ; Eric Reginald Gerald, c o Heazell Sons & 
Knight, Burton Buildings, Parliament Street, Xottingham. 

Cosens : Doris Morlev, 13 Millington Road, Cambridge. 

Cosh : J.a.mes Al brey, Xational Bank of -Australasia, .Australia 
House, W .C.2. 

CoiCH : -Alfred Clive, Court Oak House, Court Oak Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham. 

CoiXDREV : Stuart Mill, Redroek. Paignton, Devonshire. 

Cowell : Ernest, 57 Island Road, Garston, Literpool. 

Crabtree : William, 40 Windsor Road. Doncaster. A'orks. 

Cr.aske : Charles Walter, 2 Saxon .Street, Cambridge. 

Crawford : Dougl.as Lindesay, Luanza, Tower Drive, 
Gourock, X.B. 

Crick-Mav : Colin Rosser. 16 Park Road. Redhill, Surrey. 

Crosby; Edmu.nd Lionel, ii Hillfield Atenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

Cros.slf.y : Herbert .Allan, 23 Oaklev Crescent, Chelsea 
S.W. 3 . 

CuMiNE ; Eric Byron, ii Belsize .Avenue, X.W .3. 

Cu.M.Mi.NGS : Robert Percy, c/o The .Architectural .Associa- 
tion, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

CuNLiFFE : Edward John, 39 East Road. Longsight, Man- 
chester. 

Cunningham : John Colville, 122 George Street. Edinburgh. 

Curtis ; Xorm.an William, 74 Bournemouth Park Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

CuRiTS : Wilfrid Rupert Harper, 52 Rat encroft .Avenue, 
Golders Green , N .W .11. 

DacO-Mbe : Henry Joh.n, Robinwood, Rotine Road, Bos- 
combe, Bournemouth. 

Daniel ; Trevor Mervy.n. Sunny Bank. .Abersychan, Mon. 

D.ark ; .Arthi r James, 54 Hornsey Rise, X.iy. 

D.avey ; George, 60 Shaftesbury .Street, .Alloa, X'.B. 

Davies ; Elidir Leslie Wish, Hollymead, Mile End, Col- 
chester, 

Davies : Xorm.an Talbot, Ranmore, High Street, Ewell, 
Surrey. 

Davison ; Xorm.an Fr.ancts, 25 Fligh Street, Redcar, York- 
shire. 

D.awbarn : Christopher A elverton, 12 .Adelaide Terrace, 
Waterloo, near Lit erpool. 

Dawes ; St.anley, 2 Xew .Street Square. Glamorgan. 

Dawes : M.aurice Harra' Edw.ard, i Bridge Cottages, Plymp- 
ton, S. De\on. 

Denning : George Ernest Walter, 30 Edith Avenue, 
Plymouth. 

DE Quincey ; Marg.aret -A.nne, Montrose, Worplesdon 
Hill, near Woking, Surrey. 
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Deuchars : James, Camperdown Gardens, Dundee. 

Dickinson : Gilbert, 36 Woodend Terrace, Soothill, Batley, 
Yorks. 

Dow : John Sim, Dunolly, Young Street, Craigie, Perth. 

Draytey : Arthur Westley, 62 Ombersley Road, Aloseley, 
Birmingham. 

Drummond : James, Lynwood, Kinghorn, Fife. 

Drury ; Henry Myles Reilly, 28 Downshire Hill, Hamp- 
stead, N.\V.3. 

Dumville : ^Maurice Rol.^nd, 12 Ingram Road, East Finch- 
ley, X.2. 

Dunham : Hedley Theodore, Graycott, 178 Hall Road, 
Norwich, Norfolk. 

Dunphy : N0R.AH, Donnybrook, Llandudno. 

Durell ; Harry, to Hammersmith Terrace, \V.6. 

Durnin : Leo, 66 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

Dyer : Harold Thornley, Melrose, Truro Road, St. Austell, 
Cornwall. 

Dyson : Arthur Lewis, 35 Rawthorpe Lane, Dalton, Hud- 
dersfield. 

E.ades ; Hugh Reginald Harry, Beech Barn, Boxgrove 
Road, Guildford. 

E. aglesfield ; Tkom.m LAiDL-itw, 3 Gordon Stree*. Work- 

ington, Cumberland. 

Earle : Robert Norwood, 2 Warner Road, W.8. 

E-LSTON : Hugh, 42 Hyde Park Square, W.2. 

Eckton : George Bishop, Stoneleigh, New Arterial Road, 
Pleckgate, Blackburn. 

Edgar : Norman, 43 Polmaire Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Edmed : Frederick Percy, 15 Ivor Tei race, Westgate-on- 
Sea, Kent. 

Edw.ards : Reginald Yictor, c o W H. Colt, Ltd., Bethers- 
den, Kent. 

Edwards: Sidney Roy, ii Bickham Park Road, Peverell, 
Plymouth, Deton. 

Elder : Robert Walter, Castewood, Greenock Atenue, 
Cathcart, Glasgow. 

Elg.ar : Sidney, Woodgrange Cottage, Hornham Hill, 
Salisbury. 

Eilerton; Edmund Mou.at-Keith, 50 Burford Gardens, 
Palmers Green, N.13. 

Ellis : M.ary E'eodore Ruth, 44 Clarendon Road, W.i i. 

E-MERY : Sydney George, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 

Erith : Ray.mond Charles, 46 Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Ev.ans : Clifford Rea, 16 Friar Street, Reading. 

Evans : Gwily.m Caradoc, i Colliery Road, Rhosddu, 
Wrexham. 

Everest : Arthur Leslie, 21 Dungarvan Avenue, Putnev, 
S.W.15. 

Fairless : Charles Latham, The White House, Promenade, 
Llandudno, N. Wales. 

Fairweather : Jamfs McDonald, 73 Benjamin Road, 
Wrexham, N. Wales, 

Fancott ; WiLLi.A.M Edmund, 26 Sparkenhoe Street, 
Leicester. 

F. armer : Leslie Ch.arles Solomon, 97 Bollo Bridge Road 

Acton, W.3. 

Fathers : Thomas Edwin, Northleigh, near Witney, O.xon. 

Fedeski : Henry, 220 Park Lane, Aston, Birmingham. 

Fennamore : John Edwin, 7 De la Hav Avenue, Ph mouth. 

Fernie : Cyril, Weatheroak, 119 Taylor Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Fewster : Lionel Hugo, Beech Holme, Heworth-on-Tyne, 
Co. Durham. 

Field : Cecil William, 12 Waterford Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 

Fielker : Nath.an, 14 Bullen House, Collingwood Street, 
Bethnal Green, E,2. 

Firth : Tho.mas Frederick, 15 St. Michael’s Square, Chapel- 
town Road, Leeds. 

Fisher : B.arb.aea Sybil Holt, 16 Grove End Road, N.W.8. 


Fisher : Frederick Reginald, 64 Beckwith Road, Herne 
Hill, S.E.24. 

Fisher: Walter Robert Fitzgibbon, 16 Grove End Road, 
N.W.8. 

Fleetwood-Hesketh : Ch.arles Peter Fleetwood, i Wynd- 
ham Place, W.i . 

Fletcher : Fr.ancis John. Sheepsbridge Lane, Mansfield, 
Notts. 

Fogden : Joseph, 33 Yernon Road, Leeds. 

Folkes : John Homery, Hagley Grange, near Stourbridge, 
Worcester. 

Forbes : Hector John, 37A Clarence Parade, Southsea, 
Hants. 

Ford : Richard Ailwyn L.avington, Rusdon Cottage 
Bloomfield Road, Bath. 

Foster : Geoffrey Allberg, 77 Addison Road. Hove, Sussex. 

Fox : Cyril Frederick, Charnwood, Kingsbury Avenue, 
.Sr. Albans. 

Fox ; Keith Stephen. 19 Brunswick Gardens, W.8. 

Fr-Ancis ; Reginald Henry, 28 Ker Street, Devonport, 
Ph mouth. 

Fr.ancis : Ronald Edwin, The Kiln, Box-End, Kempton, 
Beds. 

Frazer ■ William Burdon, Woodside, Lindisfarne Road, 
Newcastle-on-T\ ne . 

Frith: Alfred Gerald Petter, York Cottage, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

Fry; Cyril Harold, Montem Villa, 239 Burrage Road, 
Plumstead, -S.E.iS. 

Furbur : Eric Ronald, Overdale, Willaston, near Birken- 
head. 

G. arr.att : Ella Mary, 71 Holyhead Road, Handsworth, 

Birmingham. 

Gerrard : Phillip, 21 Leonard Avenue, Sherwood, Notting- 
ham, 

Gibbs : William Downes, 38 Aegis Buildings, Loveday 
Street, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

Gilbert : Leon.ard Shalcross, 307 Markhouse Road, Leyton. 

Gill : .Alex.ander, 75 Duff Street, Macduff, Banffshire, 
Scotland. 

Gillies : William Henry, Department of Public Works, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Gilroy : Richard. 29 Broadway, Maidenhead. 

Gincell : Clifford, 54 Hendrecafn Road, Penvcraig, 
S. Wales. 

Gladwin: Thomas Robert, Hayward Street, Brisbane, 
-Australia. 

Cleave: Jo.seph Lfa, 36 Church Street, Bradford, Man- 
chester. 

Goldsmith : Edward Felix, iib Bishopswood Road, Hamp- 
stead Lane, N.6. 

Goldsmith: Humphrey Hugh, iib Bishopswnod Road. 
Hampstead Lane, N.6, 

Gordon ; Eric, 47 Gorton Street, Peel Green, ^Manchester. 

Gould: John, Lyndcstra, Barr Wood Road, Bramhall. 
Cheshire. 

Grah.a.me : AlisTER M.alise, 4 Ettnck Road, Edinbuigh. 

Graa' ; Charles Yilli.a.m, 93 Comely Bank -A\enue, Edin- 
burgh. 

Gr.av : James T.aylor, 245 Saracen Street, Possilpark, 
Glasgow . 

Green : Christopher, 83 Gunterstone Road, W.14. 

Greenaway : George Francis, 34 Lancaster Road, Eccles 
Old Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Grey ; John, The White House, Cobham, Surrey. 

Grove: Edw.ard .Atkins, King's Road, Fareham, Hants. 

Haigh : Joseph Edmund, Panville Alaltham, near Hudders 
field, A'orks. 

Hale : -Alfred Robert, 26 Murray Road, S. Ealing, W.5, 

H. a.milton : John A’isick, The Vicarage, Windsor. 
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Hannam : Francis Lambson, 60 Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

Hanstein ; Simon Michael, 77 Clark Street, Stepney, E.i. 

Hardcastle : Albert John, Arreton Farm, Bashley, New 
Milton, Flants. 

Hardie : David Gardiner, Cockpen INIanse, Bonnvrigg, 
^lidlothian, Scotland. 

H.arding : Douglas Edison, 106 London Road North, 
Lowestoft. 

H.arris : Leonard D.avid, 128 King Henry’s Road, X.W.3. 

H.arris ; Sidney Wesley, 63 Kyrle Road, S.W.ii. 

Harrison • Fr.ancis Petroc, St. Benet’s, Wellington Terrace, 
Clevedon, Somerset. 

H.arrison ; Fr.ank Podestra, 40 Alount Gold Road, Ply- 
mouth. 

H.arvey ; jMuriel, St. IMargarets, Cedar Avenue, E. Barnet, 
Herts. 

H.assell ; Gordon Frederick, 73 Stanley Road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 

Hatton ; Bryan Ewart, Brydon, St. Bernard’s Road, 
Olton, Warwickshire. 

H.AWK.ARD : Cyril, iio Spotland Road, Rochdale. 

H.awkins : Hubert O.sw.ald, c o Newborn S; .Smith, 6 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

H.awson : Hugh, Spean Cottage, Davidson's Mains, Mid- 
lothian. 

Henderson : Percy Pithie, 16 Thirlestane Lane, Edinburgh. 

Henniker : Richard Frederick, Carlinwark, Middleton 
Road, Camberley, Surrey. 

Henry : John V.anstone, 220 Eastfield Road, Peterborough. 

Hepworth : Henry Fred, 2 Livingstone Road, Blackpool, 
Lancs. 

Hersch ; Robert Joseph, Hillel House, Glebe Road, 
Cambridge, 

Hewood ; Thom.as, Ball Hill, Shawclough, Rochdale. 

Hillier ; Norman B.asil, Bethune, Shenngham Road, 
Anerley, S.E.20. 

Hodgess : Ivan Sydney, Rostrevor, Mannamead, Plymouth. 

Hodckinson : Willia.m, 2 .Siher Hill Road, Derby. 

Hodgson : Edward, 36 Granville Road, Middlesbrough. 

Hodson ; M.ary Agnes M.argaret, Sandclitf, Reigate. 

Holder: Herbert William, 51 .Southcote Road, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 

Hole : Richard Fletcher, 88 Mill Street, Bradford, Man- 
chester. 

Hollfly : Arnold Ewart, Wayside, .Sparken Hill, Worksop, 
Notts. 

Holroyd : Kenneth de Courcy, Brocket, Maidenhead. 

Hopkins : George, Lyndhurst, Rhosse, Cardiff, Glam. 

Howard : Fr.ancis .-kYLMER, Ciravel Hill, Boxmoor, Herts. 

Howard: William Frederick, 113 Durants Road, Ponders 
End, Middlesex. 

Howkins : Ernest George, 54 Highwoods Road, Mex- 
borough, near Rotherham. 

Huddy : George Vernon, Greenwich House, Boscawen 
Street, Truro, Cornwall. 

Hudson : Keith Bishop, i i 5 North Coronado Street, Los 
.Vngeles, California, L'..S.A. 

Humphrey : William Edward, 90 Curzon Street, Long 
Eaton, Derbyshire. 

Hutber : Frederick Hubert, 345 Wharncliffe Gardens, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

Hutchinson : Benj.amin M.artin, Mernon. Gloucester Road, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

Inglis : Frank Alex.ander Greig, 286 Great Western Road. 
Aberdeen. 

Jackson : Herbert, 14 Anne Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Jamieson : George Linds.ay Auldjo, Prestonfield, Edin- 
burgh. 

Jeffrey : John, 79 Maxwellton Road, Paisley. Scotland. 
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Jerden-Cook : Ellis, 7 Richmond Street, Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

Johnson : Christopher, Weardale House, Sydenham Road, 
West Hartlepool. 

Jolly ; George J.ames, 35 Arabin Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 

Jones ; Chester Henry, Tai Yuan, Loom Lane, Radlett, 
Herts . 

Jones : Joseph Glynne, The Cottage, Llanengan, Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire. 

Jones: William Rich.ard, ii VIerton Grove, Bootle, near 
Liverpool, Lancs. 

Joy : Dougl.as Blake, Briarwood, Kelston Road, Whit- 
church, near Cardiff. 

Kelh.am : H.arry Wilkinson, 28 Golders Green Crescent, 
N.W.ii. 

Kelly: George Frederick, Bettwood Dalling, Chorletwood 
Road, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Kendall : Henry, 32 St. Stephens Gardens, .St. Margarets-on- 
Thames. 

Kennedy : Robert Terence, 34 Chapel Road, Northenden, 
Cheshire. 

Kerrison . Walter James Ernest, Bunya Street, Eagle Farm, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

Kilpin : Richard IMedc.alf, 21 Lotaine -\venue, Monkseaton, 
Northumberland . 

King : John Tho.mson, Rokeby, Titwood Road, Maxwell 
Park. Glasgow . 

King : Laurence Edward, The Wayside, Shenfield 
Common, Brentwood, Essex. 

King : Sydney Cuthbert, 75 Kirklev Park Road, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. 

King : W illiam Henry, 4 Heasle Alount, Hyde Park, 
Leeds. 

Kingham : Henry, 41 Albion Street. Wallasey. Cheshire. 

Kingsford : Geoffrey Montague, Birken Trees, Kmgswood, 
Tadworth, .Surrey. 

Kinnimouth : W illia.m H.ardie, 68 Alarchmont Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

Kirby: Bri.an Fr.ank, 28 Gloucester Road, Dartford, Kent. 

Knight: Thom.as William, 16 Tweenbrook Avenue, 
Gloucester. 

L.ack : Kenneth Rivers, 56 Frederick Street, Loughborough. 

L.acoste : Gerald Auguste Charles, 19 L'pperton Gardens, 
Eastbourne. 

L.amb : Andrew John, Rostherne, Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland . 

Lamb : W illi.am, Kaduna, Deneside Road, Darlington. 

Lang : Regin.ald Bern.ard, 321 Dickenson Road, Longsight, 
iManchester. 

L.askie : John G.airns, Roselynn, Bearsden, near Glasgow. 

Lee: Joseph W illi.am, Seville House, Rotherham Road, 
Hemsworth, near Pontefract. 

Lee : W. alter John, 182 Howard Road, Barking, Essex. 

Lever : Wilfred Sharples, Hvlands, Mottram Old Road, 
Gee Cross, near Hyde. Cheshire 

Lewis : Alfred John Wycliffe, 2 Rosehurst Villas, Wood- 
lands Road, Tunbridge W'ells, Kent. 

Lewis ; Gilbert Norm.an, Balveme, Orchard Road, 
Sundridge Park, Bromley, Kent. 

Lewis : W.alter, 15, Chermside Road, Aigburth, Liverpool. 

Li.mmer : Allan William, Flolly Spring Cottage, Bracknell, 
Berks. 

Lindfield : Guy Regin.ald, Bellcumba Lodge, St. Wine- 
fride’s Road, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Linds.ay : I.an Gordon, 22 Rotbesay Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Little : Richard, Station House, South Gosforth, Northum- 
berland. 

Llewellan ; Glan Price, Bryn-Awel, Cymmer, Porth, 
Glamorgan, S Wales. 

Lloyd ; John Trevor, 77 Valetta Road, Acton, W.3. 
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Lodge ; Herbert, 9 IVIalpas Street, off Shaw Street, Oldham. 

Longland : Archibald T.atham, 29 St. Peter's Square, 
Stamford Brook. 

Lorimer : All.'in Gordon, c o Houston, 20 Cross Road, 
Meckleriggs, Paisley. 

Lowe : Harold Dolgl.as, Kashmir, Milton Grove, 
Wigan. 

Lowe; Willi.am Louis, tio Zetland Street, Southport, 
Lancs. 

Lowes ; Walter Edward, The Homes, Hextable, Swanley, 
Kent. 

Lowry : Leslie, Marlborough House, Ryhope, Co. Durham. 

Lumb ; Harry, Ingwood, West Vale, near Halifax, Yorks. 

Luxton : Edw.ard John, Coastguard Station, Kessingland. 
near Lowestoft. 

Macdon.ald : Alfred Ian Dunc.vn, Roseneath, Troon, X.B. 

Macdon.ald ; John, 6 Allan Drive, High Possil. Glasgow. 

YIacManus : Frederick Edward Bradshaw, 39 Rotherwick 
Road, X.W.ii. 

M.acgregor ; John Wish.art, 55 Belgrave Road, S.W.i. 

M.ackenzie ; Alan, c o A. Ylarshall Mackenzie, 173.A Union 
Street, Aberdeen, 

Mackintosh ; Dougl.as Malcol.m, Holly Lodge, Froxfield 
Green, Peters.neld, Hants, 

Mackintosh • Gordon Xas.myth, 29 Lauriston Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

M.addick : WiLLLA.M Thomas, 2 Church Street, Kingsbridge, 
South Devon. 

Maitl.and : James, i8 King Street, Paisley, Scotland. 

M.anning : Roger Davys, 41 St. George’s -Square, S.W.i. 

M.arsden : William, The Billiard Hall, Fleetwood Road, 
Thornton-le-Fylde. 

Marston : Winston Ewart, 58 Vaughan Street, Coahille, 
near Leicester. 

M.artin ; Harold, 15 Catendish Street. -Sheffield. 

Martin-Smith : Donald Frank, The Briars, Arkley, 
Barnet, 

M.assIE : David Me.arns, i i Cleieleys Grove, Higher Brough- 
■ ton, Manchester. 

M.atthew : Robert Hogg. 43 Minto Street, Edinburgh. 

M.aybury ; M.atthew, 64 .Albion Road, Dalston, E.8. 

M.aym.an ; Leslie Gilpin, 129 Xewland Avenue, Hull, 
Yorks. 

McCo.nnel : Kenneth Ha.mla'N, 34 Svdnev Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. 3 . 

McEw.an : Margaret Je.an, 19 Elgin 1 errace, Dowanhill, 
Glasgow, W.i . 

AIcIntyre : Donald, Tarfside. West Villas, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

Mead : Robert Ch.arles, Gun\ille House, East Coker, 
Yeovil, Somerset. 

Meed ; Hubert Leslie, 9 Reigate Road, Seien Kings, 
Esse.x. 

Mellor : Frank, Bankfield Road, Armitage Bridge, Hudders- 
field. 

Micklethwaite : Daniel Marriott, 3 Sta\erton Road, 
O.xford. 

Millington : .Arthur Henry, Dalkeith, 1 Talbot Road, 
Wembley. Aliddlesex. 

Mills : Cyril Ross Besfor, Leighton House, Park Road, 
Cromer. 

Mira.ms : Dennis George, Unnersm College, Gower Street, 
W.C.i. 

AIoff.att ; John Burn, 120 Alain Street, Spittal, Berwick-on- 
Tweed . 

Mollison : WlLLiA.Ai, 25S Blackness Road, Dundee, 
Scotland. 

Moore : Ernest Clifford. 20 West Avenue, Leicester. 

Moore ; Resta Willia.m, Stirling, 16 Amherst Road, 
Be.xhill. 


Morris : .Ale.X-Ander George, 20 Heath Hurst Road, Hamp- 
stead, X.W.3. 

Morris : Ronald St.anlev, 34 Knightland Road, L'pper 
Clapton, E.5. 

Morris ; Trevor, 162 Rhys Street, Tredlaw , Rhondda, South 
Wales. 

Morrison : .Alexander J ames Wilson, 40 Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Morrison : J.a.mes, 23 Holborn Road, .Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Mosely : Edna, 10 Cavendish Road, St. John’s Wood, 
X.W.8. 

Mountford : Philip George, 25 Richmond Wood Road, 
Bournemouth. 

M0WBR.AY : John Gr.ae.me, Oceania Terrace, Manly, Brisbane, 
.Australia. 

Alum ; H.arold John, 20 Alontgomery Street, Edinburgh. 

AIurray : Eric, 20 Karslake Road, Wavertree, Li\erpool. 

AIurkay : J-AMES AI.acKie, 5 Dick Place, Edinburgh. 

X.AiSH ; John Sidney. Grey Gables, Xorfolk Road, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

X.ASH : Edward Tindal Elwin, 16 Woodstock Road, Bedford 
Park, W.4. 

X.ASH : Vivi.AN Leslie, 7 Duncan Terrace. X.i . 

X'eil ; Ch.arles .Arthur Wells. .Aorangi, 53 Chalkwell 
Gardens, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

Xew.m.an : .Arthur Rich.ard Pointing, Laburnum House, 
Ram Hill, Coalpit Heath, near Bristol. 

Xewnh.am : Howard, 155 Alason’s Hill, Bromley, Kent, 

.Nicolls ; Gust.aaxs Flitcroft, Fir View, Culverden Park 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

XicoLSO.N ; AIalcolm, c o J. Jordans. Esq., 12 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Xo.AD : Richard AIervyn, The Den, Perth, Scotland. 

Xorth : Edwin Samuel Lithgow, .Arosa, .Amersham Hill, 
High Wycombe, 

Oakes • Colin Sinclair Rycroft, 28 Surrey Road, Harrow, 
Aliddlesex. 

Or.mrod : Fr.ancis J.a.mes AI.assEY, 16 Beech Grove, Hoole, 
Chester. 

Palfrey : .Arthur, 26 Commms Road, Polsloe Park, Exeter. 

P.ALMER : Ellas William, 56 Fore Street. Upper Edmonton, 
X.18. 

P.ARELK.AR : Shankerr.as H.arrisChandr.a, 1312 Parel Village, 
near Goternment House, Parel, Bomba> , India. 

P.arker : Er,ancis W illlam Cyril, 30 Southgate Street, 
Bath, Somerset. 

P.arker : Hedley, 22 .Addington Alansion.s, Plighbur\’. 

P.arson.s ; Leslie Harry, W a\ erle> Hotel, Horsham, .Su-->se.x. 

P.ATERSON : Lennox Dundas. Lochside House, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. 

Payne : Robert William, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 

P-AA'NE : WiLLLA.M .ARTHUR. i6 Cireat Cumberland Mews, 
■Seymour Place, W.i . 

Pe.arson : Ch.arles Edw.ards, 18 Dalton .Square, Lancaster. 

Pearson: Ralph Henry, 143 Park .Aienue, .Xorthfieet, 
Kent. 

Penn • W illlam Henra' Milner. The Wh\m, Bosham, near 
Chichester, .Sussex. 

PesKett; H.arry .Mich.ael, 2 Ranelagh Road, Redhill, Surrey. 

Peters : Henry .Alban, 8 L nion Road, Pennsylvania, Exeter. 

Phillips : How.ard St.anlev, i Lowe Street, Wolverhampton. 

Phillips ■ Roy Lot ell, 15 Routh Road, S.W.18. 

PiCKFORD : Alfred, 55 Brighton Road, Birkdale, Southport, 

Flat NF . Edw.ard, Bancrofts, Woodford Green, Essex, 

Plews : Clifford Edw.ard, Pilmoor Cottage, Richmond, 
Yorks. 

PoLLE.x : GisT.AtE Eric, 49 Wendell Road. Shepherds Bush, 

W.t2. 

PoLioLK; John WiLLit", 241 Btron Road, Wealdstone 
Middlesex. 
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Potts; William Xewby, 128 Villiers Road, Willesden 
Green, X'.W.io. 

PiLATT ; Arthur Roxalo, Newlands, 6 Pavilion Square, 
Scarborough. 

Price : Philip John, 193 .Station Road. Stechford, near 
Birmingham. 

Pullen : Albert, Works Department, Customs House, 
Shanghai, China. 

PuLLiNGER : Sidney Leon.ard, 26 Maindee Parade, Newport, 
Mon. 


Rathbone : George, 52 Queen Anne Street, Skelton, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Rayner : Cecil Ch.arles, 30 Hewish Road, Silver Street, 
Edmonton, N.18. 

Read : Je.an Helen, Flushing House, Great Bookham, 
Surrey. 

Redwood ; Regin.ald Seymour, 56 Market Place, Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

Renny ; Eleanour M.argaret, Allrighton, near Wolver- 
hampton. 

Reuben : Samuel Si.mon, 46 Torrmgton Square. W.C.i . 

Rice : Edwin Marshall. Raydale, Castle Road. Sandall, 
Wakefield. 

Rich.ards : James M.aude. 33B Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. 

Rich.ardson ; Frederick, Burneston House, Epsom Road, 
Guildford. 

Richardson ; Maurice Stu.art, Glen Cottage. Chorley Wood, 
West Watford, Herts. 

Risbridger : Henry Joseph. Ivydene, The Bass, Guildford. 

Ritchie : John .-Vrchibald, 3 Chicherton Court, Crawford 
.Street, W.i. 

Ritchie : Ja.mes Watson, c o Mrs. Duncan, S Thirlestane 
Road, Edinburgh. 

Ritchie : Thom.as, 59 Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, 

X.W.i. 

Riviere : Ray.mond Briton, 38 .\hercorn Place, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. 

Robbie : Henry Pierce, Viewmount. Wormit-on-Tay, X B. 

Roberts : David, 118 Church Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Roberts : Xorman H.argR-AVE, 10 Penraeton Gro\e, Mean- 
wood Road, Leeds. 

Robertson : Gordon William, 6y Woodend Drive, Jordan- 
hill, Cilasgow . 

Robertson : John, PalcL Llandderfel, Merioneth, X. Wales. 

Robinson • Harold Conyers, 10 .Sunny B.ink, Hull. 

Rogers : Thomas Howard, 192 Alcester Road .South, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Roles ; Victor Howard Xur.man, Hillingdon, 52 Albany 
Road, Salisbury. 

Rose : John CruicksHank, 103 Roseber\ Road, Muswell 
Hill. X.io. 

Ros.s ; Basil .Armstrong, 76 Warton Terrace, Heaton, 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne . 

Ross : Caroline MacDonald, 28 Fountamhall Road, 
.Aberdeen. 

Ross : Hugh Michael. 36 Hurlingham Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 

Rowlands : Beity, 10 Harcourt House, Cavendish Square, 

W.I. 

Rugg : Eric. Hamlet Court, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 

Rule : Frederick, 48 Balham Park Road. Balham, S.A\ ,12. 

Ri'thven : Cyril Xorton, Gowne, Rosebery .Avenue. 


Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 

Salter : Edward Thomas, 33 Roderick Road, Hampstead, 

X.W.3. 

Salvin : Tho.mas Edward, tiS Broom Road, Rotherham. 
Sargent : Harry Lionel, 48 Brynland .A\enue, Bishopston, 


Bristol. 

Saunders ; Dyce Chalmers, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
.Scholefield : Charles Francis, Waverley, Shaftesbury 
-Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. 


5S1 

Schupbach : Frederic J.acques .Alexandre, 21 .Ale.xandra 
Court, Queen’s Gate, S.AV.y. 

Scotl.and : J.a.mes Cl.ason, Mossgiel, .Airdrie, X.B. 

Scott : Robert Dunc.an, Eldercroft, Cassio Road, Watford, 
Herts. 

Scott : William John, 71 Plymouth Road, Penarth, S. 
Wales. 

Se-ARCY ; Kenneth .Alister Miller, 59 Lucknow .At-enue, 
Mapperley Park, Xottingham. 

Selby : Robert B.arnea- Jack, 37 Durward Street, E.i. 

Sewell : Rupert St.anley Tho.m.as, 14 Brightside Road, 
S.E.13. 

Sh.and ; George Shaw, 54 Kingarth Street, Crosshill, 
Glasgow. 

Sh.apl.and : M.arg.aret Joy, Bellaine House, Pilton, Barn- 
staple, X. Devon. 

Sharp : Clifford Wilkinson, 230 Lytham Road, Blackpool. 

Sh.aw : Robert, 4 CroAvnest Road, Bingley, A’orks. 

Shelbourn ; Alfred PoraER, 49 Grove Street, Xew Balder- 
ton, Xewark, Xotts. 

Shelley : Stanley Llewella'n, Council House, High 
Street, Billericay, Essex. 

Sheppard : Cyril .Alfred Frederick, The Red Gable, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 

Sheph.ard ; Rupert Xorm.an, 53 Sothebv Road, Highburv, 
X. 5 . 

Sherren : Brian Courten.ay, 15 Radcliffe Road, Winchmore 
Hill, X.21. 

Sidebottom ; John Grisedale, 12 Burley Lodge Road, Leeds. 

Simmons: Ch.arles Howard, 21 Berkeley Metvs, Portman 
Square, W.i . 

Simpson : Robert Alison Creighton, Greyshiels, Kirk- 
stall Lane, Leeds. 

Sinclair : .Alfred, The College of -Art, Edinburgh. 

SiNGLEM.AN : J.ACK .ANDREW, 40 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, X'.W. 

Sl.ater : Herbert, 8 .Appleby Street, Blackburn. 

.S.M.ART : George Dougl.as, Ingleside, Crowborough, .Sussex. 

Smith : D.avid Alfred George, c o The Architectural .Asso- 
ciation, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

S.MITH : Frank Halliburton, 19 Redington Road, Hamp- 
stead, X.W.3. 

S.MITH ; James, 160 Cambridge Dri\'e, Glas,gow. 

Smith : Leonard Beddell, 142 Lordship Road, X.16. 

Smith : William John, 9 Mayhill Road, Charlton, S.E.7. 

S.MITH : Wilfred James John, 33 .Artillery Street, Tower 
Bridge Road, .S.E.i. 

Soper ; Dorothy Elizabeth, Malcolm’s Mount. Stonehaven, 
Kincardineshire. 

Spear : William .Arthur John, The Ship Hotel, Mundesley. 

.Spence : .Arthur, 46 Woodlands Terrace, Darlington. 

•Spence : B.asil, 82 Thirlestane Road, Edinburgh. 

Spencer : H.arold Ch.arles, 44 Church Road, Stockingford, 
Nuneaton. 

St.ath.a.m : Colin Walter, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

.StEVE.Ns : .Arthur J.AMES, ii Cambridge Road, .Aldershot. 

SiEVENSON ; R.alph AVebber, 3 Susans Road, Eastbourne. 

Stewart : Harold St.anley Edward Bertrand, Carlton 
House, Blackbird Road, Leicester. 

Stew.art : John Hfnry Fraser. Whitehouse. Lanark, X.B. 

Stew.art : Regin.ald, i6 King Street, L^lverston, Lancs. 

Stokes : David Do.minic Scott. 3 Mulberrv Walk, S.W.3. 

Stott : Hugh Ron.ald, 84 The Alount, York. 

Stowell : Rex Repton, The Schoolhouse, 38 Church Street, 
Lenton, Birmingham. 

Sutcliffe : Bri.an Lister, 44 Temple Fortune PIill, X.W.i i. 

.Sutherl.and ; W iLLi.AM T., 9 Falcon .Avenue, Edinburgh. 

Tankard : S.ami'el Herbert, 69 Esplanade, Scarborough. 

T-Aylor : Frederick Ernest, 8 Morecambe Terrace, Alore- 
cambe. 
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Taylor : William Robert Hector, Glassel, Aberdeenshire. 

Templeman : Kenneth Frederick, 22 Brynglas Road, 
Newport, Mon. 

Templeton : Filank Orr, 2 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, X.W. 

Th.atcher : C.ARL August Emil, No. 2 Bungalow, South 
Lock, .Alexandra Docks, Newport, IMon, 

Th-A Tun M.aung, 138 Fellows Road, .Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 

Theobald : Robert Courtenaa’, The Manse, Troutbeck 
Bridge, Windermere 

Thistlethwaite : Eric Irving, 80 Glen View Road, Burnley. 

Thom-as ; Charles Henry' Llewellin, 12 .Alma Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Tho.mpson : Eric, Ellesmere. Wigston Fields, Leicester. 

Thompson ; J.ack Scott, 130 Queen's Gate, S. Kensington, 
S.W.7. 

Thompson : William, 51 Natal Road, Ilford, Essex. 

Thomson : Leslie Grahame, Inglewood, 18 Hermitage 
Drive, Edinburgh. 

Thorpe : .Albert Newton, Cemetery Lodge, Fulfoid, near 
'i ork. 

Tippetts : Russell W.ardle, 47 .Alexander Road, .Acocks 
Green, Birmingham. 

Todd : George Rich.ard, 68 Hucknall Road, Nottingham. 

Todm.an : Kenneth Ross, 172 Burbage Road, Dulwich 
Village, S.E. 

Toy' : Clement George, 2 Duffield Road, Derby. 

Trent : William Sy'dney', 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 

Thubsh.awe ; Wolst.an A'y vy ant, Little Thaxted, Hav Lane, 
N.W.q. 

Turnbull ; Thomas Humphrey, 10 Nattress .Street, Trimdon 
Station, Co, Durham. 

Turner : Frederick John William, i Marlborough 
Buildings, Walton Street, Chelsea, S.W, 

Tuthill ; William Francis, The Avenue, Sheringhani. 

Twentyman : Alfred Rich.ard, Bilbrook Manor, Codsall, 
Staffs. 

Twigg : William Leslie, Dormy House, Walton-on-Hill, 
near Tadworth, Surrey. 

Tyrrell : Willi.a.m John, Red Croft, Shorncliffe Road, 
Folkestone. 

L'nderhill : .Alfred, 186 Fernhead Road, Maida Hill, W.9. 

Vetchinsky : Alec, 45 Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.i. 

Vevers : John P.atrick, 26 Vernon Road, Bridlington. 

Wakeh.am : Philip Oliver George, 3 Kinterbury Terrace, 
Bull Point, St. Budeau.x, Devonport, 

Walkden : John St.anley, Kenmore, Dales Avenue, White- 
field, Alanchester. 

W.ALKER : Rich.ard Melville, The Limes, Roehampton 
Lane, S.W .15. 

Walker : St.ansfeld Thomas, 5 Harrington Court, S.W.7. 

Wall : M.ary' Lili.an Joy’, 78 WTstmoreland Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 

Waller ; Robert Eric, 42 White Hart Street, Mansfield. 

W’ ALLIS : Dougl.as Thom.as, 84 Woodbourne .Avenue, S.W. 16. 

WWl.msley ; William George, 120 Ribbleton Lane, Preston, 
Lancs. 

W.arburton ; Geoffrey Egerton, i St. James’s Street, S.W. i 

Ward : B.asil Robert, h Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C.2. 

Watson : Fr.ank Cooper, 22 Woodtille Road, Leicester. 

Watson : John, 7 Church Road, Giffnock, Renfretrshire, 
Scotland. 

Watson : John Henry', i Carlisle .Avenue, Donnybrook, 
Dublin. 

W’.AUGH : David Stark Reid, i Maitland .Avenue, Glasgow, 
S.i' 

Westerm.an : .Albert Edwin, So St. James’s .Avenue, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 

Wheatley ; .Arthur Henry', c o A. N. Prentice, Esq., 10 Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, W.C.a. 


W’hE-ATLEv : Frederick Gordon, 10 Kemplay Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 

Whit-Aker : Leox.ard, Burnholme, ^Montreal Avenue, 
Chapeltown, Leeds, 

White : Claude Neville, San Remo, Church Hill Road, 
Solihull, near Birmingham. 

W’hitehead : Edw ard Ronald, 83 Sinclair Road, W. Ken- 
sington, W.14. 

Whiteman : Herbert William, Hawthorns, Stoke Green, 
Coventry. 

Wilcox; John W.all.ace, 421 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 

Wilde ■ J.ack, 29 Oaklands Road, Kersal, Alanchester, 

Wilkes : H.arry -Arthlr Herbert, 49 Bevington Road, -Aston 
Alanor, Birmingham. 

WiLL.ARD : Vernon .Arthur, Shelhvood, Coonoor, Nilgiris, 
South India. 

Williams; Geoffrey L.aublnce, 139 I\or Road, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 

W iLLi.AMs : Percy' Theodore, W est Cottage, L'pper Hatherlev, 
near Cheltenham. 

WiLLi.A.MSON : Herbert Leon.ard, Budworth House, Islip 
Road, Sunnymead, Oxford. 

Willis ; Norm.an James Sidney', ioo Malvern Road, Kilburn 
Park. N.W.6. 

W ILLOUCHBY' : Henry' Fr,ancis, 9 Lansdowne Road, Croydon. 

WiLLbO.N ; George Herbert, The Vicarage, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 

Wilson : Ch.arles Augustus, Merrimac, Gloucester Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Wilson ; Edw.ard Dougl.as, 31 Cambridge Street, W.C’,2. 

\\ ilson : John Cr.aven, Langside, Selbourne Road, Sidcup 

Wilson : Ja.mes William Gilchrist, Shrublands, St. 
Mildred’s Avenue, Birchington, Kent. 

Wing.ate : James West Clel.and, 14 Wellshot Drive, Cam- 
buslang, Scotland. 

Wing.ate : Michael Melville Fenton, 45 Cambridge 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 

Wood: Ch.arles, North Villa, \'ale of Health, Hampstead, 
N.W,3. 

Wood : Philip Edward, ly Forrest .Avenue, Maish, Hudders- 
field. 

Woodrow: .Alan Carr, 27 Trebotir Road, Earl’s Court, 
S.W.5. 

W cotton : Frank, Trewen, Victoria .Avenue, Bloxwich. 

Wotton : George Trevor, Haulfryn, .Mold. 

Wright: Jh-ancts Wjlli.am, 8t Crmncar Lane, Fuiwood, 
.Sheffield. 

Wright: John He.ske'IH, Rose Cottage, Walton Inferior, 
Warrington. 

Wright: Roland Hollis, 21 Haughton Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

W rinch : Bfris, Redroofs. High Road, Felixstowe. 

W Y'LiE ; Frederick Robert, 2 St. Mary’s Place, Glasgow, W 

VE-At.aian : Ida M., Shaftesbury House, St. Mary’s Royy , 
Birmingham. 

^ ORKE : Ir.ancis Regin.ald Stevens, Llwynon, I\'or Road, 
Redd'tch. 

\or.\'G ; Ralph .Ar.nold, Glen-Maye, Gedling, Notts. 


.ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETAL 
Insur.ance Scheme, Founded 1923. 

All kinds of insurances negotiated : Life, Motor Cars, 
Burglary, Protection of Buildings in course of erection, etc. 
Over £200,000 has already been insured. Enquiries to the 
Secretary, .A.B.S., will meet with immediate attention. 
-Architects’ Benevolent Society, 

9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

Telephone : Alayfair 0434. 
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EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENTS OF 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS FOR EXEMPTION 
FROM THE R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION. 

The designs of Students of recognised Schools exempted 
from the R.LB..\. Final Examination, with the exception 
of the subject of Professional Practice, will be exhibited 
from Monday, 13 September, to Thursday, 23 September, 
inclusive, from 10. o a.m. to 7.0 p.m. daily, in the Gal'eries 
of the R.I.B.-\., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. Saturdays to 
2.0 p.m. 

The R.I.B..\. Board of Architectural Education Silver 
Medal tor recognised Schools is awarded for the best set 
of designs submitted. This year the following Schools, 
which have courses of five or more years’ duration, 
recognised by the R.LB..A. for exemption from the 
R.I.B.-A. Final Examination, have sent exhibits : — 

The Robert Gordon’s Colleges, .Lberdeen. 

The Edinburgh Col!e,ge of Art, 

The Glasgow School of .\rchitecture, 

The University of Liverpool, 

The -Architectural Association, London, 

The Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 
London, 

The Victoria University, Manchester, 

The McGill University, Montreal. 

In addition, drawings have been received from the 
Department of Architecture of the Technical College, 
Cardiff, and from the School of -Architecture, Leeds 
School of Art fat present recognised for e.xemption from 
the R.LB..A. Intermediate Examination), certain of whose 
Students have been granted special exemption from the 
R.I.B.-A. P'inal Examination, with the exception of that 
portion of the Examination relating to Professional 
Practice. 

REGISTR.ATION AS PROB.ATIONER R.I.B.A. 

Special attention is called to the fact that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not 
be accepted as a qualification for registration as Proba- 
tioner R.I.B..A. after i Oitober 1927, and no one will 
be registered as a Probationer unless that person has 
passed one of the recognised public examinations in the 
required subjects. 

-A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.LB..A. 

R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

June .tND July 1926. 

The questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or Special) 
Examinations held m June and July 1926 have been published 
and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price it. 6</. (exclusne of 
postage). 

Notices 

INFORMAL ILLU-STR-ATED LECTURE ON 

-ARCHITECTURE FOR WORKERS IN THE 
BUILDLNG TRADES. 

The Council of the R.I.B.-A. are holding an Informal 
Illustrated Lecture on .Architecture confined to workers 
in the building trades. This lecture will take place on 
Thursday, 7 October 1926, at 7.30 p.m., at the R.I.B.-A., 
<9 Conduit Street, W.i. The subject will be " The Job,” 


and the lecturer will be Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
F.R.I.B..A., Hon. Secretary of the Board of -Architectural 
Education. 

-All men emnloyed in the work of building are cordially 
invited, admission being free. Buffet refreshments will 
be served at 7.30 p.m. before the lecture. 

-ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE UNION. 

The attention of members is particularly drawn to the 
leaflet enclosed with this issue of the JouRX.VL, in which 
the objects of the proposed Union are outlined. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 November 1926, they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.-A. not later 
than 2 October 1926. 

LICENTLATES -AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 {b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.-A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

R.I.B.A. JOURN-AL. 

The attention of all Members is specially called to the 
importance of taking every legitimate opportunity of 
enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. JouRN.'tL. 
This does not mean that members are e.xpected to urge 
contractors and manufacturers to advertise in the Journ.\l; 
they can, however, do a great deal if they will read the 
JouRN-AL regularly and avoid any needless depreciation of 
its advertising value. 

ROOMS FOR -ARBITR-ATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.i, at a fee 
of £2 2S. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. Mc.Arthur 
Butler at that address 

R.I.B.A. K.ALEND.AR, 1926-27. 

The Kalendar for the coming Session is now in course of 
preparation. Changes of address, etc., should be notified to 
the Secretary, R.I.B..A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i., as soon as 
possible. 

Competitions 

LE-AGUE OF N.ATIONS BUILDING -AT GENEAAA. 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
AI.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), M. Charles Gato (Madrid), AI. Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), AI. Victor Horta (Brussels), President; AI. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), AI. Karl Aloser (Zurich), 
AI. -Attilio Aluggia (Bologna), AI. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). The competition will be open until 25 January 1927. 
Total cost including the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at a cost of 20 Swiss francs. 
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CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site on the plateau in front of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.]. 
Premiums, £200, £150, £100, and £50. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926. Total cost £10,000 
For conditions apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
ings, Liverpool. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU, C.A.IRO, COMPETITION. 

^Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING L.\RGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of IMembers ^jo the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 
COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 
ON PENY-WAUN SITE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the R.LB..\, The Competitions Committee 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the Competition. 

-MANCHESTER TO\V-N HALL EXTE-NSION. 
Prelimin.arv CoMPETITIO-V. 

The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for the Town 
Hall Extension, Municipal Offices, and Public Reference 
Librarv proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Town Hall, -\ssessors, Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.], Mr. 
Robert Atkinson [F.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [F.]. Last 
day for questions 2 October 1926. Final date for sub- 
mission of designs S January 1927. Conditions may be 
obtained by applying to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and depositing £i is. 

Members’ Column 

-MhSSR^ LKW'IS SOLU-AIOX X SOX 

Mr. :\I N Ll-illlu. 1 - R I B A . hd- joined Mr Di^bv L 
Si.'b.HiF'H ill taFtii'T-bip, the iLHiie ui the hriu rciiiamiim Icuitt 
S' iIgiik in X S' 11 

The hrm ha^ rnDved it^ otticfs fr.,m 133 ^iMor-ia.te, E C . to 
Hart '’^t^cet. Bl'-" nisburv ^tjiiare, WC.i 

i'AKlX'ERSiilP UK J’K.ACIKE WAXiED 

-A-KCiirrcTt practice i“r parlner'hip') wanted to niinha-i 
bv -Ass-'i late R I B -A. Rca-^oiuthle price paid for uenniiie buvine''’^ 
Country or town -Apply Box iiyO, c o Ihe Secretary R I B A , 
w Conduit street, London. W i 

' M'amkd to purchase •'vell-e5ta])h'hed rmctice ov I'artiit r-hip 
in a pro'^peroH- Countrj- T'.wn. Apply Box Nods, c n Serreiary 
R I B A , 'b Conduit Street. I ondon. \V i 

A R I B -A ( desire- partnership, f-r po^t with mcw to partinr- 
~hip uiL'jndon'or the proMiidS Trained in reC'Ci-i-'d SchoM 


of Architecture ifull-liine ruurscL and nine \ear^' ;.:eneral ofliie 
experience. Chief assistant tor two ycar^. I'se of own London 
othce address and 'phone could cuiitinue. Box <^iO The 

Secretary R LB. A , o Conduit Street, L«.>nduii, \\’ i 

F.R.I B A . age 4’. requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trust with \iew to same with coed established hnn of Architects 
m London or South Eirst-class Lemdon experience Small 
capital available Keen and active. — Reply Box 0444, c,u Ihe 
Secretary R LB A., 'j Conduit Street, London, M'.i. 

PR-ACTICE FOR SALE. 

Practice for sale in Country town, 23 miles fobm I ondoii, 
Present owner (Asscci.Tte RIBA) has obtained otticial appoint- 
ment which necessitates giving up private practice — .Apply Po-\ 
3332, c,o The Secretary R.I.B A , p Conduit Street, London, Vv i 
TO LET. 

Office to Let, John Street, Bedford R(av. Well lighted, quiet, 
selt-contamcd room. 452 p a . inclusive of electric light, telephone, 
cleaning. Typing anci attendance by arrangement. — Box 13*4^', 
c/o The Secretary RIBA, o Conduit Street, London, i 

-A R LB A , wishing to conduct his practice largelv trom his 
private residence in country, desires to let, turnished or unfurnished, 
ins small West End ottice, himselt retaining a small interest therein 
One who might be willing to enter into some working arrangement 
preferred. — Apply Box N')26, r, o d he Secrelary R I.B .A . u Conduit 
Street, London, W i 

STL'DEXT RHCO-MMFXDED. 

-A R I B .A wishes to recommend a young Dutch Student ot 
-Architecture who ha* jiwt completed a Technical S( hooi Course 
m L'trecht and is anxious to enter an Architect's office m England 
tor the purpose of gaining expenenee in English iiH-thod? — more 
particularly m hoiismii work — Apph Bo.\ iogO, c u The Secretarv 
R I B..A . (j Conduit Street. T.ond' n. i. 

C 0 RRH 5 P 0 XDEXT WAXTED. 

FR.IB.A, with well-established practice in India, desire* to 
correspond with a v\ ell-estdbli>hed Architect 111 Eondoii v\ith a 
view to a working arraiigeiiieiit <'r di>po-aI of share of practice — 
Reply Box 3oSrL < o The Secretary RIBA, <> Conduit Stn-ct. 
Eondon, W i. 

CHAXtiE OE ADDRESS 

MtSsRs J J. Cruv\i: and S Siockfokd Cakij.lss, AA R I B A , 
hav c- rciaov ed iroin 7 Xew Sqiiare, Eiiicolii's Inn, t«.» 2 L Tch n (. uur t 
Jemple, E C 4 

Mr S H l.owFrH ^-1 .Anhitecd and Survryor, lui' rlL'im'd 
hiS address to " We-stway-,” Ihc Mount, l-et( ham JaNither- 

head, Surrey. 

•Mr .Arthur Barti t;tt [!' li.'i' < li.mc d hi^ adiU- t" i ' .\da!ii 
Street, .Adclphi, W C 

OI I ILL WAX'! EJ) 

ERIBA requires uniiiiiM-hcd ofhe . tW'i '•mall r'loin- i'. oH' 
w ith U'(‘ <.t eoner.d otfii I- W 'tWC di-rm t 1 M«- esc -.r.itc tu!' 
partieiilars with inclu*ive ti'riii* - -li"\ ■•,,•'7, ( -> 1 In S-iKtar* 
K I B -A . •» Loiiduit StFf et. Loiid'iU, \\ 1 

Ltm.-xiiAfE require d' 'k a< ' oinmodal]' 'ii, for fcv\ d.niv. 

HI Wfit r.nd offr c. n- ar C'Mord, (. irr lu U' « a'l'.n.il me c w ili 

bo renuinvl bv arr.Huoiit. nt and, miH'.* t\piii2 — R* p’'- Ibo 71 1 2 
c 'o The Se- retviry R.I B , t, Lond.uit Sin-tH. I ou'h-.n, W r 

Two (H I icL-j required in nf'jhb' .nthoud oi lb.di« 1 ■>' luao . - ■11- 
ahoiu I )'* ft ' nian' aii'l -'iir -iiialltT -- R< pl\ B'.\ji24, ( • 'J h- 
S r< tarv R f.B .A . o C > auluir xtrt • t, f.' iivlon, "W r 

TRADE e-VT.AL()DL].< 

Mr. Asiillv E Blnj v.miv [A ha* ( h.uiecd addi.-- t'> 
'D- Droree Street, I'Minniau Stjuan , W i iDTpln'ii . l.man.uii 
Joti n. .lU'l will al-id To n ( .‘i\ < tr.ah latal’Ch'' 

Mf**R* L.-VNr'FR X Kemf hav '• ''prnid an offii c it 21 F.i dford 
Row. \\ C r 1 D-Ienhoiie . (.dnuii i r'' ■'2^:', and W'mld ho ^Lid U-i 
n-icive trade ' -ital-'enm 

(.rvoi* jr BiNwrfj_ T.RTi>.\. S-'iithnn ( Ifgi Im )•-. 
M'aitham Mr«-et. , 4 ull. WMiild be cl.id to r< ' ‘ iv > tr.i'li < ita,''..r''' 
ALlMjfXT.MKXT WAN | fX' 

Ai’cm n « r : .A K I B .A ' . aee 2 at pro-i jit ( hiet .A'-'i-t.i n t with 
laree W t (_ (-uutt v iirin, d* 'irc " -pon-il 'Je jio-itj'ji' . > 'C a'-i'-laiil - 
ship With VHw to jMrtn- r'liij' I areo e\p(ri,.ii(, m 
coinpctiti'in W'-rk. publ'e 1 uilibiu*. *l''.p^, (-t( L\[)t r.t in ed 

*iirve''-.-.r and le'TlItr !-.xi e]L-nt i' Ter''ne> * - Pfi'v Hi > ''■'.''U 

CO 1 hi‘ rc tvirv R I B .A , ■ - C < 'Ud ait Mrt c b I on(i< .j, . \\ : 
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Rhine-Hall, Dusseldorf Exhibition, 1926 
Architect : Wilhelm Kreis 


Post-War Architecture in Germany 

BY DR. HERMANN MUTHESIUS 
[Honorary Corresponding Member] 


B efore giving a survey of post-war archi- 
tecture in Germany it should be pointed out 
that the extent of building has been very 
small because Germany, worn out through the 
war, was obliged to attend only to her most urgent 
needs. Her greatest need was a supply of dwelling- 
houses, because during, and shortlv after, the war 
building had almost entirely ceased ; and it has 
not yet been possible to solve the post-war housing 
problem even to a tolerable degree. Apart from 
the impoverishment of the country, the legal pro- 
tection afforded to tenants has contributed to this 
result. As in other countries during the war, it was 
found necessary to introduce state control in order 
to avoid an undue increase in rents, but whereas 
in other countries post-war rents were gradually 
raised and adapted to the general economic con- 
ditions, the rents in Germany have been main- 
tained by the Government up to the present at 


so low a figure that in the case of new buildings 
they would have to be increased at least to three 
or four times the amount of the rents of pre-war 
houses. Howev'er, as it was necessary to build, the 
state put forward schemes of subsidies. By this 
means the building of houses has been started on 
new lines. It is, however, far from satisfactory", 
as it has been found impossible to reduce the rents 
of new houses to less than double the rents of the 
old houses. Here is a problem which no one yet 
knows how to solve ; because, if the Govern- 
ment would allow in the present social distress 
the raising of old rents considerably, it would 
mean raising wages at the same time, which the 
present German economic conditions cannot 
stand. 

It is to be noted that the new subsidised build- 
ings show a considerable improvement compared 
to the pre-war architecture. In view of the sub- 
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sidy the state exercises the right to influence the 
planning and construction of the houses. More- 
over, since the war a new building law has been 
passed which does away with the bad planning of 
the old town blocks of flats. Another change, at 
least in large towns, which has taken place is that 
the state subsidises only those buildings which are 
planned by architects. This is important because 
the pre-war blocks of flats were, almost without 
exception, erected by speculative builders ; hardly 
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not be continued. Nowadays the most usual 
form of building is for the houses to be arranged 
in rows. The new building regulation has in- 
volved considerable reductions not only in height 
but also in the width of the buildings. If it were 
possible to adapt the old rents to the new houses, 
if only to a limited extent, a sufficient supply of 
houses would soon be forthcoming. 

Apart from the building of houses great pro- 
gress has been made since the war in industrial 
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Garden City Dwelling Houses .at Zehlendorf-West 
Architects : Paul Mebes and Paul Emmerich 


in any case was an architect employed ; the flats 
were simply a by-product of land speculation. 

The new building regulation together with the 
state subsidy has produced satisfactory results if 
not in quantity at least in the quality of the build- 
ings. The planning of most of the new houses is 
good ; the architecture is simple and dignified. 
Round every German town a belt is being formed 
of new garden-city buildings erected under state 
control. Detached and semi-detached houses, 
however, formerly the aim of garden-city building 
in Germany, have proved too expensive and can- 


and factory buildings. Here, too, a considerable 
improvement is apparent. Formerly no particular 
attention was paid to the appearance of such build- 
ings, but architects are now being called upon to 
design them. A great many of them were erected 
in consequence of the inflation, when all currencv 
had to be materialised in real propertvas it otherwise 
rapidly lost its value. The result of the stabilisa- 
tion of the mark and the consequent economic de- 
pression is that, in many cases, the factories are 
overburdened with buildings, which only add to the 
expense, as they must be kept in good condition 


HofSE IN MOnchen-Laim 
Architect : Theodor Fischer, Miinchen 
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and the interest on the cost of building has to be 
paid. 

Apart from the buildings already mentioned 
little has been built. The building of country 
houses which was carried on extensively in pre- 
war days has almost ceased. A few noiiveaiix riches 
have erected large houses ; in most cases, however, 
they have not had the judgment to employ a good 
architect but have given the commission to builders 
and minor architects who had pushed themselves 


ture. They hold that the whole of existing architec- 
ture is wrong and that an entirely new architecture 
must be created. It is a common delusion that the 
germs of this new architecture are to be found in 
America. Sky-scrapers are highly admired, and 
the young architectural world is dominated by the 
desire of designing skyscrapers. In public com- 
petitions of anv sort, the majority of plans are 
provided with a tower-like part, even when the 
purpose of the building is unsuited to it. It is 



Board School, Hamblrg 
Architect : Fritz Schumacher, Hamburg 


forward. Only a fraction of post-war country 
houses has fallen into the hands of architects of 
repute. 

Plans for large office buildings, railway stations, 
theatres, concert halls and other public buildings, 
have been designed in plenty, but none has been 
executed. Generally speaking, architects exhaust 
themselves since the war in projets. This exclu- 
sion from real work induces young architects often 
to indulge in fantastic and eccentric composi- 
tions of all sorts. The new generation is capti- 
vated by the problem of a so-called new architec- 


entirely forgotten that in the present distress in 
German} the cost of these tower-hke erections pre- 
vents the carrying out of any construction of this 
sort, apart from the fact that in Germany neither 
the conditions of the site nor the arnount of 
business, such as exists in New York, make a 
skyscraper desirable. The present German craze 
for sky-scrapers resembles an epidemic disease. 

Inspiration for the new architecture is also do- 
med from the works of the American architect, 
Frank Lloyd Y right. His name is current among 
the young generation, and he is considered the 
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leader of the New Architecture. The works that 
have really been executed in the “ new style,” 
however, have little resemblance to the work 
Wright does in America. The architecture which 
the voung group aims at follows the latest Dutch 
line.' Cubic-shaped and roofless masses are the 
formal principle that obsess the mind of the young 
generation. 


“ house,” by which they mean that a house 
should be constructed like a machine. 

It is somewhat amusing to note that the repre- 
sentatives of cubic constructions deceive themselves 
into believing that their creations are purely con- 
structive and economic and that they have nothing 
to do with art. They claim to build usefully and 
at the same time they sin largely against usefulness 



New Building for Dresden Bank, Chemnitz 
Architect : Heinrich Straumer, Berlin 


Another source of influence lies in the “machine. 
The machine is declared to be the most perfect 
■creation of man, because it is designed only to be 
useful. As usefulness is declared to be the real aim 
of every human work, the machine is considered to 
be the model even for architectural construc- 
tion. Some architects of the young generation 
even go so far as to say (from the example of Le 
•Corbusier) a “ living machine ” instead of a 


and construction. The reason is that their minds are 
entirelv possessed by the suggestion of cubic form. 

Only very few examples of such “ modern ” 
buildings have been executed, but a formidable 
amount of philosophic and aesthetic literature has 
developed, which deals with the problems of the 
so-called New Architecture, and writers of journals 
and newspapers sympathise, as a rule, with the 
new tendencies. However, it is a well-known 








Interior of Wireless Exhibition Hall, Bf.rlin 

Architect : Heinrich Straumer, Berlin 
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fact that even the biggest output of literature does 
not bring about a new art if the art does not pos- 
sess sufficient life to assert itself, and whether this 
is the case is an open question. It is fortunate, 
however, that the majority of architects now active 
in Germany work on normal, progressive lines and 
have nothing to do with the extravagant fancies 
of the “ Alodern Architects.” 

Since 1900 a freer kind of architectural expres- 
sion has become established. It is founded on 
industrial and commercial buildings which were 
the first to dispense with the classic orders. 


Classical forms are still here and there employed, 
but generally speaking classic architecture in Ger- 
manv can be considered as extinct. 

It is satisfactorv to note that brickbuilding has 
come to the front and become firmly established, 
especially in northern Germany. 

Were German architecture given a chance it 
would be seen that it is on the healthy road to pro- 
gress. The fantastic efforts of the young genera- 
tion would, through practical work, become modi- 
fied and the influence of the philosophy of a revolu- 
tionary architecture would diminish. 
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Ostia : The Ancient Port of Rome 

BY F. O. LAWRENCE, B.ARCH. [A.], ROME SCHOLAR IN ARCHITECTURE, 1920. 



Fig. 4. — Section .along Via del Te.mpio, from Temple of Jupiter to River Tiber 


O STIA, which is still in the process of excavation, 
offers a new, if apparently unexciting, subject 
for study. But it is far from being a dull 
subject, because the discoveries at Ostia have added a 
new chapter to our knowledge of the Roman world, 
and in particular are throwing new light on the 
commercial buildings and private dwellings of the 
Romans. 

As far as we can judge from the excavated portion, 
the city consisted chiefly of commercial buildings and 
private dwellings, and the temples and public buildings 
have so far proved to be the least interesting part of 
its composition. In many parts of Italy the public 
buildings and temples can be studied to better advan- 
tage, but no other place gives us so many examples 
of the private and commercial buildings of this period. 
Ostia held the same position of importance to 
the Roman world as Liverpool does to England. 
All the great shipping corporations had their 
headquarters there, and the docks and great 
storehouses were comparable with those of our own 
city to-day. 

Judging from the earliest remains which have been 
found. Professor Vagliere places the foundation of 
Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, at about the third 
century b.c. Not until 217 b.c. during the second 
Punic war is it mentioned as a naval base and harbour 
of Rome. Stone walling which can definitely be 
assigned to the Republican period is fairly common, 
but in most cases it has been reused as foundations for 
larger buildings. That the earliest city covered quite 

3 


a small area has been recently shown by Professor 
Calza, who is now in charge of the excavations and has 
lately discovered its complete circuit. Several build- 
ings still remain of the Augustan period, among the 
most notable of them being the theatre. 

Ostia stood on the left bank of the Tiber. Claudius 
built a harbour on the right bank and connected it with 
the river by a canal which formed an island of the land 
thus cut off. Trajan further developed this scheme 
and built another harbour (Fig. i). 

Domitian, who became Emperor in a.d. 79, seems 
to have begun the rebuilding of Ostia on the higher 
level on which it now stands, but the greater part of 
the work belongs to the period of Hadrian and the 
Antonines in the second century. Afterwards, as 
the sea gradually receded and the river changed its 
course, Ostia lost its importance and Porto, as the new 
port was called which grew up on the right bank of 
the river, had already in the fifth century superseded 
it. In the sixth century Ostia is described as being 
far from the banks of the river and undefended by 
walls and the Via Ostiensis, the great road to Rome, 
entirely neglected, while ships still came into Porto 
and discharged their cargoes into barges to be towed 
up to Rome by oxen. 

The incursions of pirates further assisted the 
destruction of Ostia, which gradually became a 
stone quarry, from which marble was afterwards 
transported for the building of the cathedrals of Pisa 
and Orvieto. 

In the middle ages the still inhabited village of Ostia 
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sprang up not far from the old port, and in the fifteenth 
century the fine castle which still stands was built by 
Guiliano da Sangallo on a bend of the river. After a 
great flood in 1557 the river again changed its course 
and is now some distance awav. The modern village 
stands three miles from the sea, but a new town is 
springing up on the coast and rapidlv becoming a 
popular seaside resort. The advent of an electric 
railway which has just been completed will help this 
development, and make the excavations more easily 
accessible to visitors. A fee of five lire has also just 
been imposed for admission, and this no doubt will 
attract manv tourists. 



The area at present excavated, which is only a small 
part of the whole city, lies between the main road to 
Rome and the river (Fig. 2). If we approach Ostia by 
this road, our way to the city gate lies through the 
cemetery. Inside the gate after passing an area of 
smaller domestic buildings we come to the baths, which 
are chiefly notable for a very fine black and white 
mosaic on a large scale. Behind the baths are the 
barracks of the “ Vigiles.” Numerous scratchings on 
the walls of this building are of interest. One name 
is scratched several times outside the main entrance, 
and it is surmised that one of the garrison failed to 
return before the gates were shut, and spent the night 
outside, whiling away the time by scratching his name 
on the wall. Inside are to be found scratchings re- 
ferring to sergeant-majors, which make it quite clear 


that sergeant-majors were no more popular than they 
were during the late war. 

Farther on we pass the open air theatre, and behind 
the Piazza delle Corporazione which enclosed the 
temple of Ceres. Here the important shipping firms 
had their offices and outside each shop or office is a 



Fig. 2. O.-iTi-^ ; Restorfd General Plan fro.m the Forl.ai 
TO THE Tiber 

mosaic in black and white depicting their particular 
line of business, and in some cases giving the name of 
the firm. This piazza was formerly thought to be the 
forum. 

We then pass an area of shops and houses and 
two very large warehouses. It is interesting to note 
in these warehouses that the ground floor is 
raised about 9 inches from the ground, so that 
air circulates freely underneath and the floors are 
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Fig. 3. — Photograph looking across Forum from Temple of Augustus .\nd Rome 
towards Temple of Jupiter 


in consequence always dry. Grain was probably 
stored here. 

Beyond this we come to the forum and the real 
centre of the town and the area which I have taken as 
the subject of my restoration. Most of the buildings 
here were constructed during the life of Hadrian, but 
the site of the earliest city lies within this area. The 
forum has only recently been identified and is still in 
the early stages of excavation. It contains a temple 
dedicated to Augustus and Rome. Facing the forum 
across the main road are the Capitol and temple 
of Jupiter (Fig. 3). This Avas probably the finest 
architectural feature of the city and fragments of 
practically a complete entablature compare favourably 
in style and workmanship with the best work of this 
period. 

Behind this temple but slightly off its main axis a 
broad arcaded street of shops runs to the river. It 
begins at the temple end with a portico of brick piers, 
and probably originally terminated at the river end in 
the same way, but here the river has changed its course 
and encroached on the city, and it is not quite clear 
what happened at this end. It is however practicallv 
certain that a broad roadway ran parallel to the river 
bank and that there were quays for loading and un- 
loading barges which plied the river between Ostia and 
Rome (Figs. 4, 5 and 6). 

To the left of this Via del Tempio, and separated 
from it by a narrow unpaved passage, is a large open 
market, with a covered arcade all round, off which open 
large storerooms. A concrete vault covered these 
rooms, and staircases at two angles show that the 
building was at least another storey high. Adjoining 
this on the west is an exactly similar market on a smaller 


scale. This is bounded again on the west by a row of 
shops opening on to the Via Epagathiana, called after a 
warehouse recently discovered on this street in which 
was found a tablet bearing the inscription, “ Horrea 
Epagathiana et Epaphroditiana ” (Fig. 7). The street is 
only partlyexcavated. but the warehouse has been cleared 
and is being reconstructed. The entrance is through 
a fine portone, the many fragments of which have been 



Fig. 5. — Staircase at one fnd of Via del Te.mpio 
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carefully put together and rebuilt in their original posi- 
tions. It follows the usual form in Ostia and is com- 
posed of three-quarter columns carrying a richly deco- 


imposed arcades. The niche probably contained an 
image of one of the gods and is all in rubbed brick of 
different colours (Fig. 8). 



Fig. 6. — Ostia : Reconstruction of a House in the Via del Tempio (Architect ; I. Gismondi) 


rated entablature and pediment all in brick. A long 
passage leads to an arcaded cortile off which are lock-up 
storerooms. In general form this cortile closely 
resembles those of the later Italian palazzi with super- 


To the north of this block is the office of the 
measurers, the officials who measured the grain before 
distribution. Only the entrance to this building is 
preserved. It is enriched with brick pilasters carrying 
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a pediment in which is the sign of the measurers in 
terra-cotta. 

To the east of this runs a street of shops noteworthy 
because it is covered on both sides, on the one side 
by means of an arched arcade and on the other by 


The area to the east of the Via del Tempio contains 
many examples of shops and private dwellings. The 
Case di Diana is of particular interest, a private house 
which has many points of resemblance to the “ domus ” 
of Pompeii but is unique at Ostia. 



Fig. 7. — Photograph of Dr.wixg 
Re.storatiox of Horrea Epagathiana et Epaphroditi.axa 


Fig. II. — Photograph of Dr.awixg 
Restor.atiox of B.az.a.ar ox AIaix Street 


means of a balcony carried on stone corbels (Figs. 9 
and 10). 

On the main street lies a building called the 
“ bazaar.” Here, entering through a narrow passage, 
we come to a courtyard surrounded by shops. Stair- 
cases lead to living rooms above and there must have 
been a wooden balcony all round (Fig. ii). 


The “ caupona ” or cook shop on the opposite side 
of the street is an interesting example of a type belong- 
ing to a later period, and bears a striking resemblance 
to a modern Italian ” bar.” 

The Insula dei Dipinti, a block of apartment 
dwellings, is an example tvpical of Ostia (Fig 12) 
It is L shaped in plan, containing three houses of 
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which the largest, forming the base of the L, and 
known as the Casa di Giove e Ganimede, probably 
belonged to the owner of the block and contained 
a shop (Fig. 13). The other two are similar in 
plan. At the back they overlook an open space which 
was probably a garden, as no paving has been found 
there (Fig. 14). It takes the place of the peristyle of 
the “ domus ” and corresponds to the “ cortili of the 
later palazzi.” The walls throughout the ground floor 
are concrete with a brick facing and about 60 cms. 
thick. The rooms are vaulted in concrete at a height 
of 8 metres and except in the more important rooms 
there is a mezzanine floor at a height of 4 metres. 


Pompeii. The designs are generally formal, and 
crude attempts at perspective are occasionally intro- 
duced ; the colours are brilliant and generally' well 
preserved. The floors of the principal rooms are 
finished with mosaic in black and white geometrical 
patterns. Mica was used for the windows, probablv 
in a wooden frame, as no trace of marble or metal 
has been found. 

Taking the plan of the middle house as a typical 
example, the Casa di Bacco Fancuillo, called after a 
small statuette found in the garden, we see it is divided 
into three sections. The centre section contains a 
corridor A, opening directly on to the street, and a vesti- 



Fig. 8. — Cortili of the Horrea EpagathlCva et Hhaphroditmxa 


The remains of staircases prove that there was a third 
floor, and as the latv laid down a height limit of 20 metres 
for private buildings we can imagine this block to have 
been four or five storeys high. The thickness of the 
walls are a further indication that it was of considerable 
height. The balconv at the first floor is formed by the 
extension of the vault beyond the outside wall about 
I metre and arching back. The main entrances are 
enriched with pilasters and pediments built in hard 
faced red brick with a very thin joint ; the remainder of 
the fafade was faced with bricks varying in colour and 
with a thicker joint, and was most probably finished in 
plaster. Internally the walls were finished with 
plaster and painted, but the work never reaches 
such a high standard of excellence as is found at 


bule B, v\hich together serve as a means of circulation 
between the remainder of the rooms. It is difficult to 
assign to any particular use the other three small 
rooms of this section. The two rooms D and E in the 
left section were probably dining rooms and both 
obtained light from the garden front, one by means of a 
large wintlow in the dividing wall. The right section 
also contains two large rooms ; that on the garden front 
clearly corresponds to the tablinum of the “ domus.” 
It is 8 metres in height and has six large windows 
m two rows overlooking the garden. The walls are 
elaborately decorated with paintings and the floor 
finished with black and white mosaic. The other room 
contains a staircase, the only means of communication 
with the mezzanine floor. The first three steps are in 
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brick, the remainder in wood. This room must have portant and tvpicallv Roman city, and the type of 

been for the service of the house. dwelling found there must have been modelled on the 

The staircase between this house and the larger Roman type, and must take precedence over the 

corner house, built in travertine, ascends directly to the “ domus ” of Pompeii as being typical of the Roman 

second floor, on which was a separate apartment similar dwelling of the second century. The theory that foreign 

in plan to the ground floor. The staircase ascends influence determined the arrangement of the Ostian 



Fig, g. — .-V rc-ade to Street Fig. 10. — Balcony Carved on Stone Corbels 


again to the third floor to another similar apartment. house can be disregarded when we consider its close 
Altogether there were 15 apartments in this block. connection with Rome. Only this type of dwelling 

Ostia considerably e.xtends our knowledge of the would permit of the population of Rome, which cannot 

Roman habitation. In the Roman world there were have been less than a million inhabitants, being housed 
two tvpes of dwelling, the “ domus,” as seen at Pom- in the comparatively small area enclosed by the ancient 
peii, which is well known and, I believe, generally walls. In Rome itself there is evidence of this at S. 
accepted as being typical of the Roman dwelling, and Giovanni e Paolo, and in the city wall at S. Lorenzo, 

the “ Insula ” of Ostia. Ostia must have been an im- where walls of Roman houses showing windows similar 



tVSsi 
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to those of Ostia have been incorporated in the later 
buildings. 

Literary evidence further strengthens this theory and 
the “ domus ” must he regarded as an exceptional type. 
It is not adapted to the necessities of every class of the 
population. It was the rich man’s house and its charac- 
teristics are maintained only so far as they correspond 
to the needs of the various classes of the people. A 
comparison of the two types is interesting. While the 
“ domus ” of Pompeii develops horizontally and is 
lighted internally, the Ostian house develops vertically 


street or open space. The houses are three or four 
storeys high. Each floor was similar in plan and 
independent of the rest of the house, but served by 
a common staircase. 

Consequently we have a new arrangement of rooms, 
the disposition of which depends upon the facade, a 
condition which determines the modern house plan. 
Thus the result in its general aspect very much resem- 
bles a modern block of houses. 

Summarised, the chief points of difference of the 
Ostian houses from the “ domus ” of Pompeii are : — 



Fic. 14.— INSIL.^ DEI DiPINTI. F.Ay.^DE OVERLOOKING OPEN SP.^CE .\T B.^CK 


and is lighted externally. The “ domus ” is built round 
the centre court, or atrium, and all the rooms open on to 
this court, and obtain light from it. Windows are 
practicallv unknown on the exterior except for very 
small openings or slits. All the rooms are on the 
ground floor, and where staircases occur they lead only 
to some unimportant rooms, generally in the servants’ 
quarters. This is the type found practically without 
exception at Pompeii, and although the most recent 
excavations (opened to the public only in 1924) show 
these characteristics modified to some extent, the type 
remains substantially the same. In the Ostian house, 
on the other hand, the atrium, where it occurs, is 
a subsidiary feature, and the rooms obtain light 
from numerous and ample windows overlooking a 


1 . Vertical development with three or four floors and 
disposition of rooms similar on each floor and with a 
continuous roof or floor. 

2. Development of the facade on a street or open 
space instead of round an open court or atrium. 

3. Introduction of the block consisting of a number 
of independent apartments, served by one or more stair- 
cases opening directly on to the street. 

4. Rooms developed on the fapade and lighted by 
numerous and ample windows in continuous lines. 

5. Introduction of passages for easy communication 
between the streets, generally under the staircases. 

6. Independence of each floor and each apartment 
on each floor. 

7. Introduction of balconies on the fa9ade. 
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The Royal Commission for Cross River Traffic 


The Royal Commission has heen sitting since the 
middle of September at the Royal Court, House of 
Lords, and has heard a vast amount of evidence. The 
terms of reference to the Committee were ; 

To survey the whole problem of cross-river 
traffic in London ; to report what provision should 
be made to meet future requirements, and, in par- 
ticular, to consider the proposals made in connection 
with Waterloo and St. Paul’s Bridges. Having 
regard to the urgency of the question, the report 
should be completed at the earliest possible date. 

The members of the Commission are Lord Lee of 
Fareham (Chairman), Sir Willoughby Dickinson, Lord 
Hambleden, Professor Charles Inglis, Sir William Plender 
and Sir Lawrence Weaver. 

On 18 September Lord Crawford gave evidence He 
represented a conference of societies which included the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British .Archi- 
tects, the Society for the Protection of .Ancient Buildings, 
the London Society, the Town Planning Institute, the 
Architecture Club, and a conference of engineers. They 
were, he said, interested in traffic and in the development 
of London as a whole. They were especially concerned 
with bridges, from tvhich this subject was inseparable. 

THE EA’IDEN'CE GIVEN* BA’ LORD CR.AWFORD 
BEFORE THE ROA’AL CO.MMISSION* O.X CROSS 
RIVER TRAFFIC IX LOXDO.X. 

By a. R. Powys, A.R.I.B..A., Secreiwry to the S P..A B. 

It is no exaggeration to say that of all the evidence 
submitted to the Royal Commission on Cross River 
Traffic in London, that giten by Lord Crawford was 
the most comincing and the best presented. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see on reading it through, even after 
mature consideration, how it could have been better 
spoken. The speech was eloquent, was free, was 
delivered with conviction, was well balanced and no 
matter of importance was omitted. 

In evidence Lord Crawford said : 

“ Your Commission, Lord Lee, is, in fact, dealing with 
the greatest problem of re-town-planning in Europe, per- 
haps in the world, and tie are convinced that its solution 
will largely depend upon the bridge treatment between 
London Bridge and Westminster, in providing a new 
avenue or freedom (for it is nothing else) within the most 
central and important area of the Metropolis. That is the 
representation I n,ake on behalf of the Conference of 
Societies.” 

No architect will dispute this ; neither is it likely 
that any layman will hesitate to agree with Lord 
Crawford’s opinion of the importance of the work to be 
done by the Commission. There can then be no doubt 
that the Prime Minister acted rightly in advising the 
King to appoint the Commission ; and this even though 
its findings may include recommendations that may be 
opposed to existing .Acts of Parliament, to the considered 


policy of the London County Council and to conclusions 
reached by other bodies whose attention has been 
directed alone to any single one of the problems which 
come tvithin the embracing terms of the reference under 
which the Commission acts. Of the evidence given before 
the Commission, Lord Crawford’s alone will bereferred to 
here chiefly because he was speaking for a conference of 
many Societies and bodies, among which the R.I.B.A. was 
not by any means the least important. Very much other 
evidence has been submitted, all of it of great interest. 
.Already the mass of it forms a heavy bulk of printed 
paper that is well worth close study. There is technical 
evidence, expert evidence and the expression of public 
opinion, for none of which we have space even for a 
slight reference. Our readers must turn to the printed 
word, and they are advised to do so, if they wish to get 
within a reasonable distance of understanding this most 
complex question. 

In his evidence Lord Crawford submitted to the 
Commissioners the answers prepared by the conference 
to a questionnaire which they had issued. This document 
may he said to form the basis of the view submitted by 
the conference, and it is therefore reprinted here. 

W.tTERLoo Bridge. 

Question i — Is there any danger of the bridge collapsing 
and blocking the river : 

(а) If partially used .as at present, or 

(б) if entirely closed to traffic ? 

Reply. — No danger provided adequate precautions are 
taken. 

Question z . — Is its structural condition beyond repair, or i- 
it practicable from an engineering point of riew, to restore 
Its stability and full traffic capacity by underpinning or other 
methods r 

Reply. — .Stability and full traffic capacity can be restored. 

Question .y— If the present bridge should” hate to be remot ed 
and not replaced ; 

(n) How long would the operation take ? 

(6) How much would it cost } 

(c) To what extent would water-borne traffic be interfered 
with during the progress of the work ? 

Reply. — (a) Three to four years. 

ib) Perhaps ,(500,000 with proper consideration of riter 
traffic. 

(t) In any case water-borne traffic must be impeded to some 
extent. 

Question 4. If restoration of the existing bridge should be 
found practicable ; 

(a) How long would the work take ? 

(b) How much would it cost ? 

(c) I o what extent would water-borne traffic be interfered 
with during the progress of the work ? 

(d) If it should be found practicable to rehabilitate the 
weakened piers of Waterloo Bridge (by underpinning or other- 
wise) would the distorted arches have to be taken dovtn and 
rebuilt ? 

If so, can any estimate be formed of the time and cost of the 
necessary works 

Reply. — (o) Two to three rears. 

(*) £650,000 to £750,000. ’ 

(c) Aluch less than under anv scheme of removal and replace- 
ment. 
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id) Most desirable, but from an engineering point of view 
not essential. Estimates of time and cost are included in the 
maxima of 4 (a) and 4 (b). 

Question 5. — If it should become necessary to demolish the 
existing bridge and to rebuild it (to the same design) in the 
same position, for how long would it have to be closed ? 

(a) How long would the work take ? 

(b) How much would it cost ? 

(r) To what extent would water-borne traffic be interfered 
with during the progress of the work ? 

{d) Could the present temporary bridge continue in full use 
throughout such period 

Reply. — (n) Si.x to eight years. 

(A) From £i ,000,000 to ,300,000. 

(r) For five years at least certain of the arches would be 
i mpassable by river traffic. 

(d) Presumed that this is the case. 

Question 6. — Would any increase of the traffic capacity of the 
existing bridge (if restored) be practicable without spoiling 
or materially interfering with Rennie’s design ? 

Reply . — Xo . 

Question 7. — (a) If the capacity of Waterloo Bridge should be 
materially enlarged (either by rebuilding or b\' lestoration) 
would the present approaches and contiguous thorough- 
fares be able to accommodate the increased volume of traffic ? 

(h) If the traffic capacity should be increased from three lines 
(as at present) to four, how would congestion of the approaches 
be affected ? 

Reply. — (ft) X'o. 

(i) Widening bridge will not necessarily attract increased 
traffic. If it does, increased congestion in the Strand will 
ensue. 

Question X. — If the existing bridge should he restored, or 
rebuilt to the original de-ign, and if it should be found desirable 
tor general traffic reasons to make it a “ one way " bridge, 
would Its present dimensions be adeciuate for the anticipated 
t olume of such traffic .- 
Reply. — Yes. 

Question y. — Did the existing bridge (before it became 
damaged) seriously impede water-borne tr.iffic. and to what 
extent has the erection of the temporary bridge mci eased the 
difficulties of navigation .' 

Reply. — Xo evidence has been recorded of more accidents 
here than elsewhere. Obviously temporary bridge has increased 
difficulty of natigation. 

Question to. — It is alleged that a widening of the existing 
bridge (by 12 feet) would render navigation practically impos- 
sible^ Is this statement well founded or capable of demonstra- 
tion ? 

Reply. — .Such widening undesirable quite apart from effect on 
river traffic. 

Question 1 1 . — If the roadway of Waterloo Bridge were 
widened by 5 feet it would apparently accommodate four lines 
of traffic, as compared with three at present. Would such a 
limited amount of widening, if involving the piers also, consti- 
tute any additional or appreciable handicap to navigation ? 

Reply. — Such widening undesirable quite apart from effect 
on rner traffic. 

St. P.'XLl’.s Bridge. 

Question i . — What is the main case for the erection of a new 
bridge on the proposed line, and, in particular, what main 
traffic routes between X'orth and South London would it be 
e.xpected to serve and relieve ? 

No answer. 

Question 2. — It is understood that one of the main arguments 
for the erection of St. Paul's Bridge is that it would provide 
a much needed relief for London Bridge, which is at present 
overworked. Would not such relief involve a very wide diver- 
sion of traffic, and how could this be effected ? 


Reply. — London Bridge is not seriously overworked. Diffi- 
culty only lies in its approaches. Still greater difficulty would be 
encountered by a bridge at St. Paul's, and would therefore 
provide no adequate relief for London Bridge except at pro- 
hibitive cost. All ttaffic delivered by St. Paul’s Bridge would 
have to cross the East and West routes at Cannon Street and 
Cheapside. These routes are already overcharged, and another 
across them w'ould gravely accentuate traffic congestion at this 
point. 

Question 3. — Southwark Bridge is said to be used at present 
far below its capacity. Would it be practicable, by' a diversion 
of traffic and by improvement of its approaches, to bring this 
bridge into fuller use, and thus to relieve London Bridge to a 
corresponding extent ? 

Reply . — Southwark Bridge, being adjacent to London Bridge, 
is better calculated to provide relief than a new St, Paul’s 
Bridge, but the difficulty of the creation of direct approaches 
on the north bank is great. 

Question 4. — Can any (approximate) estimate be formed of 
the comparative costs and expenditure of time involved in — 

(a) Constructing the new St. Paul's Bridge and providing it 
with adequate approaches ? 

(b) Improving the northern approach to Southwark Bridge 
(including the gradient of Queen Street) r 

Reply . — We are not in the position to furnish estimates, but 
we wish to point out that the Corporation of London (Bridges) 
Act, 1911, does not provide for approaches which will be 
required Xorth of Cheapside and South of Southwark Street. 

Question 5. — Objection has been offered to the proposed St. 
Paul's Budge on the ground that the increased volume of traffic 
over Its northern approach would endanger the stability of St, 
Paul’s Cathedral. Is this obejetion well founded ? 

Reply . — Considering the dangerous condition of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral all iisk of increased vibration should be avoided. 

Ouesttonb. — (a) Would the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge, if con- 
structed (or during its construction), constitute any serious 
additional obstacle to navigation up and down the river r 

(b) .•\re its dimensions, as designed, those best calculated to 
hinder navigation as little as possible ? 

Reply.~\\e assume that the interests of navigation vveie 
adequately considered by the designers of the bridge, but in the 
opinion of the Conference no bridge at this point is necessary. 

Lord Crawford opened his evidence with the following 
sentence : 

“ This Conference is especially interested in bridges, but 
likewise in the development of London as a whole. That 
subject is inseparable from bridges, and this is the first 
occasion in history upon which this matter of London 
bridges as a unit has been dealt with comprehensively ; 
we therefore look upon the appointment of your Com- 
mission as a new factor of the greatest importance, which 
for the first time enables the whole problem of London 
bridges to be reviewed as a unit.” 

He went on to explain why the Conference welcomed 
the Commission, and in doing so referred to the various 
authorities which without proper co-ordination were 
responsible for the provision and maintenance of Cross 
River Traffic. 

“ One of the authorities is the Underground Railwavs 
another is the Southern Railway, a third is the City of 
l.ondon, and the fourth is the London County Council. 
Now this piecemeal treatment is not in the very least the 
fault of the London County Council or of the Corporation. 
The London County Council jurisdiction only extends a 
few miles from Charing Cross ; it does not touch Chiswick 
or Alortlake, on the river there ; or West Ham at the other 
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end of London ; it does not even control central London, 
because the City is in charge of nearly a mile and a half 
on the northern bank. It is the facts of London govern- 
ment which have isolated portions of the river, and that 
isolates everything that a bridge involves. It is Parliament, 
I suppose, which has imposed this situation on the 
Metropolis. Now we hope to argue all these bridges as 
a unit before you, on the ground that they are allied in 
finance, in traffic, in town planning, even in engineering. 
Hitherto they have been treated as different portions of 
different questions, whereas we look upon them as differ- 
ent portions of the same question. We place the highest 
importance upon the provision of a new bridge at Charing 
Cross ; we look upon that as the key to a solution of many 
of our traffic difficulties ; the key to the access to great 
areas of South London, hundreds of acres almost, and 
very central as regards the Metropolis — very central.” 

It was natural in the circumstances that the greater 
part of the evidence submitted by Lord Crawford should 
have special reference to one existing and two proposed 
bridges, namely, to Waterloo Bridge and to the suggested 
bridges near St. Paul’s and at Charing Cross. It was 
inevitable in these circumstances that the evidence 
fell into two parts, the first referring to Waterloo and 
Charing Cross bridges and the seco.nd to the proposed 
St. Paul’s Bridge. 

After referring to the recent reports by Sir Henry 
Maybury and the London Traffic Committee, saying 
it is conceded by the Ministry of Transport in the first 
place, and by the London Traffic Committee, that “ with 
Waterloo Bridge restored to its present dimensions, 
traffic requirements would be amply rnet for the next 
twenty-five or thirty years, given a new bridge at Charing 
Cross.” 

Lord Crawford added : 

‘•That is really self-evident, but in my opinion it both 
understates the necessity for a new Charing Cross Bridge 
and understates the longevity of Waterloo Bridge. ’ 

And he went on to sav : 

“W e are justified, we think, in asking the Commission to 
recommend London to retain what we now possess, and 
to concentrate funds and energy on the great central need 
at Charing Cross. We want to strengthen Waterloo, and 
you will hear arguments that it can meet requirements 
at its present breadth. The failure of the bridge is said to 
be due to age and to the stress of traffic. The argument, 
of course, is faulty, the logic is faulty. All the arches of 
the bridge are identical in age, and yet in too years No. i 
arch has sunk o‘6 of an inch, whereas No. 4 arch has sunk 
28 inches and more. The argument of age clearly is not 
adequate. Equally that it is stress of traffic cannot be 
substantiated. All the arches, every arch, is submitted to 
the same stress of traffic, but No. 4 has sunk fifty times 
as much as No. i. Here may I say, Lord Lee, that I 
listened yesterday, with seme surprise, to the statement 
made by Mr. Alott (I do not know if Air. Alott is here), 
that the piers of Waterloo Bridge are in a shattered con- 
dition. Well, of course he did not mean to apply that to 
all the piers, though the phrase suggested that. Nobody 
could dream of saying that all the piers of Waterloo 
Bridge are in a shattered condition. But in spite of scour 
and subsidence, the witnesses upon whom I rely will 


argue that the condition of the bridge to-day is remarkably 
good. What is the true test of a pier being in a shattered 
condition ? The courses of the masonry of these piers are 
to-day horizontal. They have maintained their original 
alignment as set out by Rennie. That is the real test of 
stability.” 

Lord Crawford did not neglect to use the arguments 
and the actions of the authorities responsible for Waterloo 
Bridge against themselves. He pointed out that they did 
not hesitate to use the bridge as a factory for assembling: 
the heavy steel girder which forms the large span of 
the temporary bridge ; he reminded the Commission 
that the whole weight of the steel span was for a time 
supported entirely on the cutwater which these authorities 
deemed had completely failed. He went on to refer 
to the qualitv of the granite used in these words ; 

“N ow as to the granite and as to the material of which 
the bridge is made. Air. Wilson, an engineer who has 
made a particular study of strengths and resistances of 
stone, will offer evidence as to the actual quality of the 
stonework. 

We shall argue, and we hope prove by our crushing 
tests, that the samples are more than adequate to carry the 
stresses imposed upon them. There never would have 
been a suggestion to destroy this bridge if it had not been 
for the effect of scour.” 

Having dealt with this point, Lord Crawford continued 
with reference to the causes of the sinking in the piers, 
explaining how the scour of the river was the source 
of the trouble, and pointing out why this had so much 
increased since Rennie’s day. He went into close detail 
when he referred to the means by which the bridge could 
be maintained, explaining in a manner which any layman 
would understand how the foundations could be 
strengthened to effect this. He made it clear that the 
engineers who had been engaged by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings gate advice according- 
to their cor,victions and that they were prepared to 
modify their conclusions should new information make 
that desirable. He said : 

‘‘ Please let me make this clear, that these engineers, 
who are all experts, are quite prepared to consider argu- 
ments that such and such a depth of foundation should be 
modified or that such and such a treatment of the super- 
structure is desirable ; there is no [larti pri^ ; all they are 
out to do is to produce the most economical, the safest 
and the best conservative scheme for the bridge, and if the 
Commission have any doubt they obviously can ask con- 
tractors for their opinion ; a very short period, considering 
the amount of available data, would suffice.” 

But Lord Crawford is too wise a man to over-emphasise 
one side of a question. He quickly turned from the 
structural to the traffic problem. He said : 

Now as to the traffic. The proposed widening of 
\\aterloo Bridge seems to assume, apart of course from 
the technical question of underpinning, that this is a bridge 
problem. There is no real bridge problem in London, 
but there are many approach problems. Putney Bridge, 
we hear is to be widened. It is no earthly use widening 
Putney Bridge unless you revolutionise its tiresome 
approaches. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that if 
the bridgeheads were free, two-line bridges could almost 
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meet requirements. The reason is simple ; it is because 
no vehicle stops on a bridge or picks up or sets down 
cn a bridge ; no vehicle turns on a bridge; it is not 
impeded by cross-traffic, either pedestrian or \ehicular, 
and that is why there is ne\er a policeman on duty on a 
bridge. That, again, is why there is surplus space, reserve 
traffic capacity on all these bridges.” 

He went on to point out that it is not statistics of traffic 
on the bridges that is needed nearly so much as the 
■statistics for the approach roads. “ That,” he said, “ is 
the thing that matters.” 

He went over all the arguments which had been used 
in the attempt to prove that a wider bridge was needed 
where Waterloo Bridge now stands, and laid a good 
foundation for the technical experts who were to follow 
him in showing that to spend money in getting more 
cross river roadway here would be to spend it wastefully. 
He claimed that the money that is available should be 
devoted to a new bridge at Charing Cross, but before 
■coming fully to the arguments for this he gave some 
time to considering the claims made for building a new 
bridge near St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

About this he said : 

“ The promoters of the St. Paul's Bridge Bill can never 
have quite made up their minds whether they wanted the 
bridge for through traffic or local traffic, or else, if they 
tried to combine both objectives, their compromise will 
fail to attain either. 

They say : “ We have got money ; let us build a bridge 
with it.” They do not ask what the traffic justification is, 
or how they are going to use the bridge. On the Surrey 
bank it is only 270 yards from Southwark Bridge ; it 
joins Southwark Bridge approach 400 yards from the river 
bank at Southwark Street. There are fifty yards or there- 
abouts between those two bridge heads. That makes a 
very poor corner. If traffic existed to justify these twin 
bridges, you would create and new and serious focus of 
congestion at that point. But Southwark Bridge is 
notorious for the paucity and the rarity of its traffic. 
Sir Henry Maybury says, “ I see no possibility of making 
it more attractive.” He says, “ The bridge is extremely 
disappointing.” Beneath these mild and measured words 
we can read that the bridge is a perfectly hopeless, irre- 
deemable failure. It really is an astonishing spectacle of 
calm and of solitude in the midst of the busy world of 
the City. Is St. Paul’s Bridge going to be more service- 
able ? Is it going to make Southwark Bridge even more 
desolate ? Does Southwark Bridge really require a bye- 
pass ? That is what St. Paul’s Bridge is going to be. 

Now, if the City Corporation had been the sole bridge 
authority for London, it is unlikely that they would have 
constructed a bridge where Southwark Bridge now is ; 
still less would they now recommend a second bridge 
cheek by jowl to it. If money has got to be spent in the 
City, it might be devoted to making Southwark Bridge 
serv'iceable by providing approaches ; but the real need 
of London lies elsewhere. As things are the hands of the 
City are tied ; they operate under limiting statutes and 
trusts ; their difficulties in a way are analogous with those 
of the London County Council. I very much sympathise 
with both these great public authorities in the difficulties 
they have to surmount. I hope I shall not be considered 


disrespectful in saying that I wish the City would take the 
initiative in coming to the rescue of Greater London.” 

Finally, Lord Crawford ceased from criticising the 
proposals of the various individual authorities and turned 
to constructive suggestions. But the word “ criticism ” 
must not be taken to suggest that Lord Crawford spoke 
with any animus, for, whatever his feelings in the matter 
may have been, his argument was courteous, studiedly 
detached, one might almost say planetary, the reasoning 
vv'as so disinterested. When he did turn to a constructive 
policy it was to advocate the building of a new wide 
bridge at Charing Cross. He said ; 

“ What we want really is an outlet southwards via Char- 
ing Cross ; that would help Waterloo traffic ; that would 
help Westminster traffic — all the traffic which most conve- 
niently comes down via St. James's Street, the Haymarket, 
and Trafalgar Square. Charing Cross Bridge would 
relieve Wellington Street blockade ; it would ease this 
bridge here, and widening Waterloo Bridge will not make 
Charing Cioss unnecessary. People are generally agreed 
that if a bridge were built at Charing Cross and '\Vaierloo 
Bridge repaired at its present width, traffic requirements 
could be met for thirty years ; I think for very much 
longer. But all this time Charing Cross is crying for relief ; 
that is where relief will be most fruitful ; that is where it is 
most wanted. Everything turns and hinges upon Charing 
Cross. 

Charing Cross Bridge is the supreme need of London, 
and we say this even if more pas.«enger traffic is carried 
underneath the river. A further adv.mtage from our point 
of view would be that it would save Waterloo Bridge. We 
should avoid the risk to St. Paul’s Cathedral and any 
creation of fresh City congestion at St. Paul’s.” 

After Lord Crawford had finished giving his evidence 
he answered questions put to him by Lord Lee, the 
chairman of the Commission, and left the witness chair 
ta the engineers who through the S.P.A.B. have been 
advising the Conference of Societies. 

THE PROPOSED ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 
PROOF OF EVIDENCE OF MR. ARTHUR KEEN. 

Mr Arthur Keen, Vice-President R.I.B.A and Chair- 
man of the Conference of Societies on whose behalf 
Lord Crawford gave evidence on 18 September, appeared 
before the Commission on 5 October. His Proof of 
Evidence was as follows : — 

I have read the Proof of Evidence of Sir Banister 
Fletcher, who is a member of our Conference, and it 
conveys the views of the Conference except in matters re- 
lating particularly to the City which are outside our scope . 

I wish to speak especially about St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
both in relation to its structure and to maintaining the 
dignity of the most important building, with perhaps 
one exception, that we possess. 

It is difficult to ascertain what is actuallv wrong with 
the fabric ; opinions of those who have studied it very 
carefully differ very much ; but the masonrv of it is 
full of cracks and settlements, and in the case of Waterloo 
Bridge cracks of far less significance are held to show 
that the piers are “ shattered,” and must be taken down 
and rebuilt, even though the bridge is one of the finest 
examples of masonry in the kingdom. In the case 
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of St. Paul’s the defect is being remedied by injecting 
cement into the interstices and inserting metal bars. 
Presumably this is found sufficient to insure stability, 
but the difference of view in the two cases is very dis- 
quieting, and certainly we are free to form our own 
judgment where authorities differ very much. I have 
had two opportunities given to me of seeing from 
the scaffolding what is happening to the piers of St. 
Paul’s. The Cathedral was built in great part of old 
stones saved from the mediaeval cathedral, used as 
rubble stone and faced with dressed Portland stone. 
The result of this is unequal resistance to strain, and the 
facing stone has come under enormous pressure. I 
have seen places where it has spalled off in great pieces 
two or three inches and more in thickness. I have seen 
numberless places where such defects have been repaired 
with new stone, and many places where the stone is 
found to be hollow at the back and ready to come away. 
The quantity ot cement that is being used is clear in- 
dication of the extent of the cracks and voids in the 
masonry. In our view this is a condition of things 
in which vibration is a great danger, and we regard it 
as a very serious thing that a stream of heavv traffic 
should be brought against the east end of the Cathedral — 
a definite danger. .Mr. Davidge pointed out to your 
Commission that vibration operates in unexpected ways, 
and is, in fact, not very well understood. It is a curious 
fact that when Piccadilly Tube was formed, vibration was 
felt at the backs of the houses rather than at the front, 
although the backs were more distant from the tunnels. 
In a letter to the Times of 24 April 1924, Mr. G. \V. 
Cobbe, who made borings in the soil under the Cathedral, 
deals with this question, and I attach a copy for the use 
of the Commission. I am aware that it is proposed to 
have a footpath 15 ft. in width against the east boundary 
of the Cathedral, but such a space as this is scarcely 
worth discussing. The ideal should be something 
approaching to a Cathedral Close. The traffic about the 
Cathedral has increased so greatly in volume and weight 
that out utmost effort should be directed to securing 
an abatement of it, if possible, and certainly to preventing 
any further extension. 

I am familiar with the road that runs north from the 
Cathedral ; Aldersgate Street and onwards through 
Islington, Holloway and Highgate to Barnet and the 
North. The traffic on this road has increased enor- 
mously in recent years ; it is in very great part heavy traffic, 
and I can see no chance whatever of anything but con- 
tinued increase. To bring this traffic to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral would, in our view, cause immediate and ever- 
increasing danger to the Cathedral. I believe that the 
time will come very soon when the police will have to 
control traffic far more than at present, and there are 
two points on this road where traffic could well be diverted 
to a bridge at Charing Cross in order to by-pass the City 
altogether. The first point is at the Archway Tav'ern, 
at Highgate, where Junction Road runs off through 
Kentish Town directly to Charing Cross, and the second 
is at the Nag's Head, Holloway, where Parkhurst Road 
forms the continuation of Seven Sisters Road, which 
in turn comes from Herts and Essex. Parkhurst Road 
joins up at Camden Town \yith the road from Highgate 


to Charing Cross. From the .\rchway Tavern to .St. 
George's Circus, in South London, it is exactly the same 
distance by this route over a Charing Cross bridge as 
by .Lldersgate Street and a St. Paul’s Bridge. I think 
one route is as good as the other for general traffic pur- 
poses. (The distance is five and a half miles.) In a 
similar way traffic to the South-east could be drained away 
at Highbury by the New North Road and Hoxton to 
the Minories and Tower Bridge. In this way the need 
for a bridge at St. Paul’s would be met to an extent. 

I am asked to speak very emphatically about the 
architectural aspect of the matter. It is so important 
that I submit that the traffic question cannot be settled 
without reference to it. There is no question about the 
hold that St. Paul s Cathedral has on the imagination of 
the public generally ; recent history shows this plainly ; 
it is appreciated as a very noble building by all, and its’ 
position in relation to the national history and life seems 
to be clearly understood. What is not so clearly under- 
stood IS that the setting of a building is almost as important 
as the building itself. It has the same relation to a 
building as the frame has to a picture : adding to or 
detracting from its effect and completeness. Durham 
Cathedral with College Green made into a football 
ground would lose a great part of the serene dignity 
that, more than anything else about it, impresses us, 
and precisely the same argument applies to St. Paul’s,’ 
There is nothing fanciful or merely sentimental about 
this ; it is a definite fact that lies at the root of archi- 
tectural design— the sense of fitness. If a building is 
valuable for its beauty it is mere folly to injure it by 
vulgar or unfit surroundings, or by heavy and noisy 
traffic ; and one is surprised that the City authorities, 
mindful as they are of the amenity of the City, should 
seem indifferent in this matter. Reference has’ already 
been made by Lord Crawford to the way in which the 
proposed bridge ignores St. Paul’s Cathedral ; refuses 
the axial lines ; shirks it, in fact. The line of road, 
as planned, will be aimless and lop-.'idcd ; the building’ 
developments which will follow the construction of the 
bridge and its approaches will have no relation in design 
to the Cathedral, and presumably no subordination 
to It. The scale of the Cathedral n.ay suffer immeasur- 
ably by the proximity of towering structures of unsuit- 
able design. 

The surroundings of St. Paul’s, as we know them at 
present, are haphazard and casual, but not especially 
aggressive in point of height. At any time the whole 
aspect of them may be changed, and great injuiy caused 
to \iews of the Cathedral, which at present possess 
extraordinary beauty and grandeur. 

Wren planned for a generous provision of space 
about the Cathedral, and order and distinction in the 
arrangement of it. This space could not be given 
and we cannot point to anything that has been done in’ 
this age towards attaining When’s ideal ; the present 
Act gives no power of controlling the buildings that 
Tk '“’■ected on the east of the Cathedral if the block 
of buildings next to Old Change is removed, and I 
gather that even this, including itself, is not assured. 

It IS not merely the concern of the Dean and Chapter 
as the constituted guardians of the building ; the public 
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interest is concerned in securing and safeguarding 
in every way a very great national possession. Using 
words similar to those applied by Mr. Norman to Waterloo 
Bridge, I would say : “ if it be possible by any means ” 
to secure so beautiful and famous a public monument 
from injury by adopting other means of transit, it is 
our duty to adopt such other means. 

THE PROPOSED ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 

SIR BANISTER FLETCHER’S EVIDENCE. 

On 5 October Sir Banister Fletcher, Vice-President 
R.I.B.A. and a Member of the Court of Common 
Council, represented the views of the members of the 
Common Council who are in opposition to the proposed 
Bridge. 

His objections summarised are as follows : 

ft) Town planning and traffic objections. 

(2) Financial objections. 

(3) .Lsthetic objections. 

(4) St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Under No. i heading. He said that the bridge was not 
proved to be necessary, and that it would drive a wedge 
through the trade of the City which would do incalculable 
harm ; that it would provide a corridor right through the 
heart of the City, and would be intended to attract north 
and south traffic, which does not belong to the City, in 
order that such traffic may take a short cut from south to 
north London, which would be contrary to the principles 
of all town planning authorities, and to those carried out 
by the Ministry of Transport, for, throughout the country 
on all main roads “ by-passes ” are being made to carry 
traffic round the towns and not through them. The 
proper method of relieving north-south traffic would be 
by way of Blackfriars Bridge, the Tower Bridge and 
Vauxhall Bridge, all of which, according to Sir Henry 
Maybury, were not carrying their full capacity. 

.\fter dealing with the financial objections (No. 2) Sir 


Banister.dealt with the aesthetic objections (No. 3), pointing 
out that the proposed bridge over F pper Thames Street 
and Queen Victoria Street, connected by some fifty vaulted 
tunnels — some measuring 30 feet high and 65 feet long, 
would result in a second insanitary area of the City — i.e., a 
veritable slum similar to that of the viaduct from St. 
Paul’s Station to Holborn Viaduct Station. The new 
scheme would spoil the eastern end of Queen Victoria 
Street, which probably forms the most imposing entrance 
into the City ot London. The iron bridges over Upper 
Thames Street and Queen Victoria Street as designed, 
resemble the existing iron bridge by St. Paul’s Station, 
and are hideous, with no architectural expression. 

No. 4. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Sir Banister said the 
most vital of all objections were the possible and un- 
known risk to St. Paul’s. The Cathedral authorities, 
including Mr. Mervyn Macartney, the surveyor to 
the Cathedral fabric, contended that the underground 
work for the substructures in connection with roads 
and viaducts, right up to St. Paul’s Churchyard would 
threaten the foundation of the Cathedral by tending 
to drain off the water under the “ pot-earth ” on which 
the Cathedral stands, and thus cause disturbance or subsi- 
dence. The possible danger to Wren’s great masterpiece 
was so insidious, hidden and incalculable in extent that 
we should definitely refuse to run such a serious risk, so 
long as there was a substantial amount of expert opinion 
against thus incurring such responsibility for the future 
of the Metropolitan Cathedral. . . . The proposal of Sir 
Henry Maybury to form a “ circus ” at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral would probably involve the demolition of buildings 
on the north side of the Cathedral, and would mean that 
the Cathedral would be encircled with heaty traffic, an 
appalling suggestion. 

The Royal Fine Art Commission had moreover 
unanimously pronounced against the scheme. 
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Elements of Design & the Teaching of Building Construction 

CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS AT THE R.LBA. 21 JULY 1926. 

BY PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON [F.] 


1 . The Attitude of the Teacher. 

N ever at anv time in history has there been 
such need for revision of theories of building. 
Architects and teachers especially are fast losing 
control of the wider issues of architecture. This truth, 
all the more serious in view of increased educational 
facilities, demands investigation. 

Putting aside all predilections for the masterpieces 
of the past, of the integrity of which we are in agree- 
ment, there remains the adjustment of the technical 
side of building to the conditions of the moment and 
the future. We will not waste time discussing the 
merits of style, nor argue about points which are 
controversial and have no definite bearing on the 
subject before us. 

Building can be classified under three groupings ; 
these are respectively civic, domestic, and ecclesiastic, 
.^t present most buildings are either one or the other 
of two things : (a) copybook studies of old work, 
{b) masses of material crudely arranged. There is 
verv little fine building. 

To meet the difficulties of combining art with science 
those who have specialised in the theory of construction 
have collected data relevant to known forms of con- 
struction, the idea presumably being to record the 
minor components used in building practice, as well 
as to offer precedents on a generous scale. Me have, 
therefore, the spectacle of a mock system of architec- 
tural style totally unrelated to the system of construc- 
tion now in vogue. It is not going too far to say that 
architecture to-day does not express the realities which 
surround us ; it is non-vital in the sense that it lacks 
anatomy ; it is decoration held in place by construction 
that is purely adventitious. Put briefly, constructors 
have been obsessed with the idea of providing a uni- 
versal system of construction. 

There are signs that the old order of things is being 
slowly relegated in favour of methods which are more 
logical. It is becoming clear that construction must 
be taught as a branch of science intimately related to 
art. It is indivisible from art. 

The architectural stylist begins with a pictorial 
conception of the building he is called upon to design ; 
he fits a plan to his picture and proceeds to the details 
of construction. The result is far from convincing. 
It is only fair to say that some extraordinarily good 
buildings have resulted from such copybook methods. 
But at best this procedure is style exploitation. 

Fine building, on the other hand, belongs to a 
different category. In the first place, it demands that 


all the parts of a fabric are sequential and harmonious. 
Because the plan has structural anatomy, the sections 
and the elevations are in sympathy. Under this system 
the attributes of construction, always subordinate to the 
building as a whole, are inherent in the volume of the 
spaces, as thev are in the disposition of the walls. The 
building becomes reasonable in its expression by virtue 
of the requirements and their adjustment to a distin- 
guished sense of structural art. You will observe that 
selected stvle has not been mentioned ; neither has con- 
struction been referred to except as a subordinate 
issue. It is not possible within the time at our disposal 
to do more than discuss one phase of the subject. If 
we deal this afternoon with domestic architecture alone, 
we shall gain a view-point which must lead to a proper 
estimation of the other branches into which architec- 
ture or building is divided. 

There has been a considerable advance in recent 
years, particularly in the development of houses for the 
people. We have the evidence of the Government 
housing schemes, of such communal centres as Welwyn, 
Dormanstown, and other places. The standard of 
living has improved, comforts have increased. But the 
advancement, good as it is in some particulars, has 
been accompanied by horrors which threaten the 
amenities of the countryside. Shoddy construction 
and false economy have, in the main, been responsible 
for the retrograde movement. 

We are living in an age when the true principles of 
building, save at the hands of a few architects, are almost 
totally ignored. The good work is overshadowed by 
growths which are pernicious and distressing. The 
task before the teacher is an enormous one. How, for 
example, is common building to be controlled ? Is it 
within the power of a few individuals to reinstate a 
building vernacular which will be honest and pleasing 
in its varied expressions ? 

We are up against the demon of snobberv and the 
devil of unrest. The mass of the people do not under- 
stand tidiness. They are opposed to restraint and sim- 
plicity. The old England of our forefathers is being 
subjected to indignities which spell ruin, and no amount 
of loose art talk will stem the tide. 

But you have not come here to listen to a jeremiad. 
The first suggestion to be made is the immediate need 
to improve existing methods of teaching construction. 

No matter from what class the students are drawn, 
the best results can be achieved by relating the theories 
of construction to actual building schemes. There 
should be a closer reference to plans. Not only should 
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students be encouraged to a knowledge of bricks, 
timber, tiles, and masonry, but examples of contem- 
porary planning should be taken as illustrations of 
building practice at its best. Every school should have 
a set of architects’ plans for reference. There should 
be exercises in assembling masses of materials. Lec- 
tures should be given on the right way to treat finishings, 
and these talks might be accompanied by illustrations 
of examples of building which in every respect were 
beyond reproach. These methods have been followed 
at the Central School of Arts and Crafts with good 
results. This first point might be summed up as the 
fulfilment of the theory of construction — namely, cause 
and effect. 

II. The Observ.\nce of Regiox.xl Ch.\r,\cteristics. 

There are teachers in this room from every part of 
the countrv. Most people are aware that every county 
in England during the past four hundred years has 
evolved building traits, especially in domestic work, 
which are purely local. In other words, the right use of 
local materials has produced a vernacular suited to the 
district. The railway upset this pleasant evolution, 
and that which the railway left unspoiled is now 
endangered by the employment of substitute materials. 

The use of local materials must be more closely 
observed. In this the past offers many lessons. There 
is no reason to be slavish and to indulge in copybook 
exercises. The broad principles alone need considera- 
tion. It is unfortunate that the ordinary treatise on 
construction ignores such essentials. 

III. The Logic of STRUCTUR.tL Pl.vnning. 

The plan is the determining factor in teaching the 
elements of design and construction. It has been 
argued that we know everything that is to be known 
about structure. But do we .' There is so much 
crude building as to cause doubt. If teachers of con- 
struction go about their several tasks in the right way, 
they will lead their men to think of planning and con- 
struction as providing the very fibres of fine building. 
Let them begin with simple exercises, constructing 
circles, squares, and octagonal forms in brick, stone, or 
timber. Let the student follow on by roofing these 
geometrical figures and so proceed to combinations of 
forms. If a student plans and details the construction 
of one small house during his term of studies, he will 
have gained a better idea of the theory of building than 
another who prepares an endless number of plates of 
constructional details. Here, again, lectures on the 
great buildings of the past, describing the anatomy of 
the plans, will be of the utmost value. 

IV. Fine Building. 

The aim of teaching construction is not wholly 
achieved if the issue of distinguished building is ignored. 
Do not run away with the idea that this terrn implies 
grandiose architecture. Remember we are discussing 


domestic work. By fine building is meant work which 
is humane, orderly, reasonable, and economical. How 
often is a wall considered merely as a wall, a window as 
a glazed opening, a doorway as an entrance, without 
regard to the grouping of these parts or their relation- 
ship the one to the other ? Ornament, bay windows, 
top-heavy chimney caps, and awkward roofs do not 
make for finesse in building. Neither could we consider 
plate glass, glazed brickwork, or Welsh tiles out of 
their proper environment. There is no better illus- 
tration of crude building than that offered by the 
advertisement page of the Evening Xeics, which on 
occasions reveals a hundred crude cuts of hideous 
bungalows and treacherous houses for the enticement 
of the unsuspecting. 

V. Grouping .vnd Amenities. 

Teachers of construction must not consider their 
duties complete unless attention is given to the elemen- 
tary principles of grouping. Every teacher should be 
a town planner. His conception of the structural 
svstem should apply to the arrangement of houses in 
groups. He should preach to his men, who will be 
builders in the future, urging the necessity of building 
on sites away from main roads leading into towns. 
He should dwell on the importance of preserving 
local landmarks, and should encourage his men to 
regard the grouping of houses and cottages as a high 
moral responsibility. This idea is capable of many 
interpretations. It is part of the theory of design 
and construction. It has been successfully pursued 
by municipal authorities and private owners. But 
notwithstanding good examples, as far as legislation 
goes to-day, the most beautiful spot in the country is 
at the mercy of any carpenter or amateur builder who 
is bent on emulating a design from one of the current 
technical papers. 

VI. Pride .\nd Simplicity. 

The question of snobbery has already been touched 
upon. People like to imitate that section of the social 
strata which they consider immediately above them. 
Thus the wife of the clerk likes a bay window because 
the bank manager’s wife has a bow window. Hence 
houses with bay windows facing one another, the 
endless gable rows, the absurd railings and the in- 
sanitary front garden. When, as at Welwyn, the 
houses are kept simple it is not the artisan who 
looks upon the result with favour, but the highbrow 
fraternity. How different things were a hundred 
years since ! Then there were few ugly cottages. 
You will begin to agree that design and construction 
include the consideration of pride. We desire build- 
ing, as a structural art, to level things up, not to 
degrade things to a common level. Many a shoddy 
nest of cottages recently erected in every county is 
foredoomed to become a country slum within the 
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next decade or so. People have no real pride in 
shoddy building. 

VII. The Value of the External Qualities of 

Old Work as a Guide to IModern Expression. 

The eye is the small circle that takes in effects. 
We receive many impressions subconsciously. It 
is clear that whether we acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the past or not, we are continually being 
influenced by its internal evidence. The danger is 
that some fall in love with the past to such an extent 
that they become Mediaevalists or Georgians. Then we 
have artists skilled in faking and reproducing. In some 
wavs architectural practice to-day is strangely akin 
to the trade which flourishes in the Tottenham Court 
Road and elsewhere. There are others who are blind 
to the past. They have no idea of its values, of the 
pale tints which pass for commonplaces, of the minutiae 
of history which colour the intricate tapestry. Ruskin 
once made an illuminating contribution to architec- 
tural theory — at least it was one of the few that reached 
down to our level. Referring to the plain stone 
houses of the Lake District, he said these belong to 
the true spirit of architecture. Old buildings exactly 
reflect the tendencies of the age in which they were 
produced. They carry the assay mark of Gothic, 
Tudor, or Classic. We are prone to admire them for 
their architectural character alone. But investigation 
proves the treatment of the material, the pitch of 
the roof, the weathering of the eaves, the local 
treatment of detail, to be of a more lasting order than 
the twirls and conceits of style. I am not going so 
far as to say that style does not blend with regional 
traits. The point I wish to make is that regional 
traits are superior to acquired style. Therefore the 
treatment of material in masses offers a constant which 
never becomes old-fashioned. 

Vni. CR.AFTSAI.ANSHIP .and .the Machine. 

A hundred years since craftsmanship was general. 
Miscellaneous Birmingham goods, in spite of [Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, evidenced skill. Craftsmanship 
being common, few troubled themselves about it. 
Good work was expected from every workman. 
IMost things were produced by hand. 

The art of the Victorian age represented the 
gradual decay of the small craftsman. By the year 
1851 the machine had gained the victory. Then 
followed the isolated efforts of Ruskin, William 
Morris, Philip Webb, and others to revive handicraft. 
You can have good craftsmanship to-day if you are 
prepared to pay for it, just as you can obtain rare 
fruits out of season. The newer craftsmanship belongs 
to the machine. It is precise in its parts and has a 
rigidity of expression in sympathy with this age. \\ e 
have to admit the machine, and that means the sup- 
pression of the individual . Between the architect, 
with his drawing board learning, and the machine 


with its smoothing capacities, building in some mani- 
festations has the quality of starched linen. Mr. 
Spooner, however, has shown us that joinery can be 
produced to-day the equal of antique work. It is 
still possible to get splendid bricks, and the treatment 
of stone is still understood. Allowance must be 
made for the vast scale on which building is under- 
taken to-dav. Teachers must explain the difficulties 
to their students and tell them that building does not 
finish with the drawing board. IMy advice to you is, 
in spite of the machine, do not let your regard for 
craftsmanship die out. The men who work on 
buildings need gingering up. It would be a little 
unusual for an architect to-day to assemble the work- 
men and explain his building to them, and to ask for 
their co-operation in every part. But this, you Avill 
agree, is what is wanted. 

IX. St.andardis.ation of Detail. 

Contrarv to expectation, this is a good quality. 
All the great periods of building have been noted for 
the uniformity as well as the excellence of the detail. 

If we study the i8th century, early, middle or late, 
we shall find the joinery of each period standardised. 
The six-panelled door introduced by Inigo Jones 
remained as a constant form of design from the time 
of Charles the Second to the middle of the 19th 
century. 

Joinery of standardised design was at its best at the 
end of the i8th century. I have never seen better 
joinery than that worked for Sir John Soane and 
Henry Holland. Standardisation as a principle admits 
of varieties which give piquancy and individuality. 
Now is it not strange that most books on construc- 
tion avoid this issue r Some of the early editions of 
Rivington were fuller in this respect. Some writers 
on the subject of construction have been so eager to 
meet current fashion that they have evolved a svstem 
foreign to the best principles of building. Their 
views are polyglot. Here I know I am on very 
dangerous ground. 

X. Reproduction of Period Work to be Avoided. 

This point has already been partially dealt with. 

Construction does provide a key for advancing the 
character of joinery, masonry and brickwork, as 
it does for design in general. Essentially is this the 
case when the modern conditions of planning are 
observed. You are not debarred from studying old 
work, but don’t stage it ; otherwise we must all dress 
in costume.” 

XI. The Revival of the Apprenticeship Syste.ai. 

No trade can expect to flourish without a constant 

supply of recruits. The building industry, the oldest 
in the world, takes in by far the greatest number of 
unskilled people. Guilds, polytechnics and other 
teaching centres in large towns have done much to 
remedy the evil. In the remote country districts the 
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apprenticeship system has almost died out, with the 
result that the stream of young artificers who formerly 
came into large towns for work has practically ceased. 
Boys prefer to become fourth-rate clerks or shop 
assistants rather than lose esteem by learning a trade. 
Teachers of construction have it in their power not 
only to train men in the subject of construction, but 
to advise on the nature of a calling. A boy equipped 
with theoretical knowledge will make a better artificer 
if he combines his school work with the handling of 
tools. Here is a point worthy of the attention of 
the T.U.C. 

XII. The Social Aspect. 

If building generally was good when the population 
consisted of 12 millions, why does it fail to please when 
the population is 40 millions ? Here is a subject 
for the Institute Essay Medal. I do not pretend to 
be in a position to answer the question. 

If we could succeed in leading opinion to a fit 
sense of what good building is, this country would in 
every way be better. 

The standards of living have changed : people are well 
dressed to-day. It is hard to distinguish the shop 
girl from the lady of fashion. It is rare to find youths 
in town or country without respect for their appearance 
on Sundays. But the standards that apply to an 
appreciation of clothes are not considered when houses 
are in question. During the last decade there has 
been a notable advance in design where the building 
of new houses has been controlled by expert advice. 
But we have been faced with an evil as bad as the 
efforts of the speculative builder a quarter of a century 
since. You will at once think of the small cottages 
and bungalows in your districts. What a reproach to 
our so-called civilisation such things are ! 

XIII. Co-OPER.ATIOX OF BUILDIN'G -AND FlNAN'CIAL 
Interests. 

Regarding small property, collective effort was to 
be preferred to individual enterprise. The old system 
which permitted a carpenter working with a fourth- 
rate solicitor to become a man of property was not 
extinguished by the war. It is true we do not suffer 
quite so acutely from catalogue building, but on the 
other hand the rise of cost has brought forth other 
evils which are just as bad. Builders to-day are not 
prepared to build houses for wise men to live in. 
Municipal enterprise is a good thing. The example 
of the London County Council is to be admired. 
People are so busy looking after their daily bread that 
they are forced to let others think for them in all 
questions of housing. The main issue is the control 
of designs. I submit that the local authority, often 
advised by local surveyors and engineers, does not 
fulfil all the obligations required. The drainage may 
be good, but the pictorial effect is anathema. Although 
vou may control taste by training workmen, you 
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cannot entirely influence public freedom, which is 
at the mercy of every wind that blows. 

XIV. The Communal Sense. 

As we touch on these points so we begin to see how 
they are interrelated. Like craftsmanship, old village 
life is giving place to a fusion of interests which 
breaks down local boundaries. Each new develop- 
ment, whether in the suburbs of London or of any 
great city, represents an attachment of interests rather 
than a new village in embryo. It is like the design 
of a patchwork quilt in which fragment is added to 
fragment without regard to intrinsical design. Very 
often new centres are planned without shops or any 
other interest than the houses. There is, moreover, 
no consideration given to space for legitimate expan- 
sion. Surely it should be a distinction to live in a new 
centre, and not merely a penance to be attached to 
another collection of streets. Such developments, 
considered largely, should all form part of the system 
of reform. 

The best of the small houses \\hich can be termed 
modern are distinguished by reasonableness. They are 
neither over-grown cottages nor arty essays in material. 
At Welwyn the regional characteristics of Hertfordshire 
have been followed. The houses are simple, the 
windows justly proportioned, the doors object-lessons 
in simplicity. The detail has been standardised. In 
addition some of the houses have been grouped in 
threes on terrace lines which have novelty. I have 
an especial liking for Welwyn because its expression 
as a community centre is unaffected ; moreover, for 
teaching purposes it is an example of how design and 
construction should be blended. 

XV. The Banning of Bungalows. 

We can say of this form of building as the Cornish 
fisherman remarked about pilchards ; ‘‘ When they 
are good, they are only middlin’, and when they be 
bad they are horrid.” 

In the first place the Englishman does not like to 
sleep at the ground level. The foreigner does not 
mind. .Secondly, a bungalow is just as costly as a two- 
floored cottage. Thirdly, it is vile because it admits of 
substitute materials. You are all familiar with the 
cabins in Ireland, the toll houses on the roads, and 
the lodges to noblemen’s parks. Under certain con- 
ditions these small one-storeved dwellings have a 
charm. But a village of such contraptions, displaying 
fifteen acres or so of substitute roofing, in the Cots- 
wolds, in Westmorland, Yorkshire, or any other part 
of the country, when local material can be had in 
abundance, amounts to an abomination. 

To conclude, we have to discuss the broadest issues, 
to free our minds of academic learning, to avoid the 
jargon terms of architecture and to deal with realities. 
The fact that we desire to better things means that 
improvement is within reach. 
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BOOKS ILLUSTRATING THE EXHIBITION OF 
DECORATIVE ARTS, PARIS, 1925. 

There is a striking diversity of opinion as to the merit 
of the buildings and exhibits that composed the Paris 
Exhibition of 1925, but its importance as a s\'mptom 
can scarcely be questioned. The extent of the interest 
aroused is proved by the number of works on the subject 
issued by publishing firms in France* and elsewhere, 
and of these the R.I.B.A. Library now possesses a fully 
representative selection. 

Bdtiments et Jardins^ forms the most complete general 
record of the exhibition. It is a bound volume of one 
hundred excellent photogratoire plates prefaced by an 
essay by AI. Roux Spitz and series of descriptive notes 
and plans. Nothing of any moment, interiors apart, is 
missing, and though gardens form a relatively small part 
of the whole, they are not the least interesting section. 
But the very urban site of the exhibition did not provide 
much space for gardens, qua gardens, and the most 
valuable lesson provided was the skilful use of shrubs 
and flowers as part of the considered decoration of build- 
ings. A telling example of this was the green cresting 
of the pavilion of the Gaieties Lafayettes, which was 
equally valuable as form and as colour. 

L’ Architecture Officielle et Les Pavilions- is one of a pair 
of portfolios of plates. The subjects are selected by 
]M. Patout, and the first is devoted to the national contri- 
bution to the exhibition, and includes such important 
works as the interior of the Grand Palais and the theatre 
of the Perret brothers. The second, which I believe 
the library possesses, deals with the Foreign section, and 
together the portfolios provide the cheapest adequate 
record of the exhibition which is obtainable. 

Ensembles Alobiliers/ second and third series, and 
Interieiirs en Couleurs' ser\e as a complement to the 
previous volumes. The first mentioned are folios, each 
containing thirty-two photogravure plates arranged by 
M. Maurice Dufrene, who contributes an essay of which 
the theme is the ensemble. This collaboration of artists 
and craftsmen for the achievement of a unified impression 
was, to many, the most notable success of the exhibition, 
and while that impression was in many cases too powerful 
for British tastes the technique that produced it is well 
worthy of study and record. Colour, which played so 
important a part in these interiors, is difficult to register 
accurately, nor are the fifty plates in the second volume 
colour photographs. But as watercolour impressions 
of the designers’ intentions they fill a gap and supplement 
the photographs and as studies in colour they are in many 
cases delightful. The grand salon in the Ruhlman house 
with its blending of gre^'s, blues, mauves, browns and 
reds is masterly, but such delicate colour as the pale gold 
dining room of Lalique has defied the skill of the draughts- 
man. 

•French Books : Exposition des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, 1925. 

1. Bdtiments et Jardins. M. Roux Spitz. Edition : Albert 

Levy, Paris, 1925. £2. 

2. L' Architecture Officielle et les Pavilions. P. Patout. 
Edition ; Ch. Moreau. Paris. 151. 

3. Ensembles Mobiliers, zme and 3nie Series : Maurice 
Dufrene. Edition ; Ch. Moreau. Paris. £i los. 

4. Interieurs en Couleurs. Preface par Leon Deshairs. 
Edition : Albert Le%'y. Paris. £2 6 s. 


The more specialised aspects of the exhibition are 
not neglected. Devantures, Vitrines, Installations des 
Magasins^ by Rene Herbst, covers the very important 
contribution which the exhibition made to the art of 
displaying goods. Specially notable in the shop front 
designs illustrated is the scale relation between articles 
displayed and their setting. The intrinsic charm of the 
shop is rarely allowed to steal the interest from the goods, 
though some of the ironwork of the doors and screens 
is in itself admirable. This branch of design is dealt 
with in La Ferronerie Moderne,^ by M. H. Clouzot, and 
it seemed to many of us that French craftsmanship was 
here shown at its best. Tbe superb work of such artists 
as M. Edgar Brandt is now too well knotm to require 
comment, and there are few of the thirty-six plates in this 
portfolio that do not provide some inspiration. 

Finally, there is M. H. Rapin’s La Sculpture Decorative 
Moderne, ' which is not entirely concerned with the work 
of the exhibition. It deals chiefly with the more archi- 
tectural and decorative types of sculpture, and none of 
the examples shown is of the “ extreme left.” They 
range from the serious work of Bourdelle through the 
beautifully cut stonework of Binquet to the lighter 
decorations of Sue et -Mare, and they display a vitality 
and interest that are far removed from the prevailing 
dullness of so much of the sculpture of this country. 

John Murray E.aston [A.]. 

Correspondence 

BROADCAST CRITICISM. 

21 Suffolk Stieet, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.i. 

22 September 1926. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.-A.. 

Sir, — -After listening to Professor Reillv’s condem- 
nation of the new Regent Street “ broadcasted ” last 
week, I suggested to the B.B.C. that, injustice to those 
responsible for the new buildings, some defence of 
this achievement should receive equal publicity. 

Replying to this suggestion the B.B.C., while ad- 
mitting that there may be many arguments which 
could be produced for “ broadcasting ” views divergent 
from those expressed by Professor Reilly, regrets that 
time is unavailable for further discussion on this subject. 

It is, in my opinion, greatly to be deplored that the 
exceptional publicity effected by wireless should be 
employed for the purpose of influencing, in one 
direction only, public opinion upon debatable matters, 
and I therefore suggest that the B.B.C. be requested 
by the Institute to broadcast a defence, by one of its 
members, of the new Regent Street. — Yours faithfully, 

James Raxsome F.j. 


5. Devantures, T'ltnnes, Installations de Maqasins d VE.\po~ 
sition. Rene Herbst. Edition ; Ch. Aloreau. Paris. £1. 

6. La Ferronerie Moderne. H. Clouzot. Edition : Ch. 
Moreau. Paris. i6s. 

-j. La Sculpture Decorative Moderne, lere Serie. H. Rapin. 
Edition : Ch. Moreau. Paris. 15s. 
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Somers Clarke tt 

Surveyor to the Fabric of St. P.aul’.s Cathedral. 

BY MERVYN MACARTNEY [F.], F.S.A. 


By the death of Somers Clarke the select band of 
architects trained under the old svstem of master and 
pupil has sustained a heavy loss. He and his partner, 
J. T. Alicklethwaite, were contemporaries in Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s office, together vith Street, Sedding, 
Niven, Stevenson, Bodley, Sir Thomas Jackson and a 
host of other men who distinguished themselves in 
architecture and whose influence has extended down to 
the present dar’. They all had Gothic leanings, and 
throughout his life Somers Clarke never missed an 
opportunitv of making critical allusions to Classic 
design and construction, his pet aversion being pilas 
ters. His dislike was really illogical, as the Gothic 
designers used similar forms, such as engaged columns, 
for precisely the same objects — viz., to strengthen a 
wall or to break up a flat surface with shadow. 

Somers Clarke was the son of a Brighton solicitor of 
eminence in that town and town clerk for fifty years. 
He was meant to follow his father’s profession, but 
quickly deserted the study of legal intricacies for the 
pen of the draughtsman. He did a great deal of church 
work in Brighton, which was then entering on a period 
of great prosperity. 

His principal works were : 

St. Martin’s Church, Brighton. (A ^er^■ fine design ) 

.Addition of two aisles and chancel to Parish Church, 
Brighton. 

Restoration of St. Nicholas’ Church, Brighton. 

St. Mary’s Church, Stretton, Burton-on-Trent. 

Church of St. John the Divine, Gainsborough, Lines. 

Reid's Hotel, Aladeira. 

He also did a considerable amount of domestic work, 
amongst his largest houses being " Sandrock,” Hay- 
ward’s Heath : other houses are at Wargrave and 
Hildenborough. 

He was a very complete church architect. He knew 
all about the construction of an organ, and was himself 
no mean performer on that instrument. He represented 
a type of church architect now fast dying out ; he was 
a learned antiquary and a great ecclesiologist. 

In 1900 he was appointed Surveyor of Chichester 
Cathedral and held this post until 1922. 

In 1897 Somers Clarke was made .Surveyor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1900 his partner, J. T. Alickle- 
thwaite was made Surveyor of Westminster .Abbey 
— a unique distinction for two partners. Their 
eminence in architecture as well as in ecclesiology 
made their selection appropriate. But troublous 
times for Somers Clarke were in store. Sir William 
Richmond had been appointed to decorate St. Paul’s, 
and his adoption of mosaic did not meet w ith universal 
commendation. John Bentley, John Sedding and other 


members of the .Art Workers’ Guild rose in opposition 
to this scheme. They agitated incessantly and finally 
got the Guild to condemn the proposed extension of the 
introduction of mosaic decoration to the Dome, and it 
was largely through their action that the scheme was 
modified, and finally abandoned. 

Somers Clarke’s health obliged him to spend half 
the year in Egv'pt, and this led to complications in the 
execution of his duties. Micklethwaite was a very 
efficient partner, but difficult. In consequence trouble 
broke out over the electric lighting installation, the work 
in the Chapel of Saint Alichael and Saint George, and 
the completion of the decoration scheme. He was 
unfortunate in having to deal with two martinets in 
connection with the Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, in the persons of Sir William Baillie Hamilton 
and Sir Montagu Ommanney. The former was an 
overbearing Scotsman connected with a ducal house, 
and the other a retired Royal Engineer, a man of 
meticulous exactitude. Eventually matters became so 
strained that Somers Clarke, whose health was already 
giving him some trouble, decided to resign from St. 
Paul’s, and soon afterwards he retired to Egypt, where 
he was much respected as a capable, fair-dealing 
architect, who used his abilities to the benefit of native 
and foreigner alike. 

He took an enormous interest in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and did .some very useful work there, notably in the reset- 
ting of the floor and roof of the west portico, in the as- 
phalting of the cornices, and in drafting the regulations 
for interments in the Crypt. He also took down and reset 
the gable over the south transept, and at one time 
proposed to put a “ straitjacket round the drum of 
the Dome.” This is a much debatable subject, and one 
on which no conclusions have been arrived at. He was 
also responsible for the completion of the Stevens 
Memorial to the Duke of Wellington, bv placing 
the equestrian statue on a pedestal on the top of the 
columns. 

His recent correspondence shows that he would have 
been glad to have carried out considerable schemes of 
repair on the Cathedral fabric, but was deterred by 
lack of funds. 

The decoration of the Chapel of Saint Alichael and 
.Saint George was a favourite occupation of his, and 
owing to the lack of space he found that a great deal 
of planning and compromise was necessary for the 
execution of any effective design. By far the most satis- 
factory work that he did at St. Paul’s was the installa- 
tion of the electric light. He took infinite pains over the 
details of this task, and many models were made for 
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him before the work was completed. It was carried out 
by Benson, of New Bond Street. 

He also was a generous benefactor to the Cathedral, 
paying, for example, out of his own pocket for the rail- 
ing on the main cornice. This is generally considered 
an error, as it destroys the profile of the cornice, but it 
is undoubtedly a great advantage for the workmen. 
The numerous letters received from him during the 
last thirteen or fourteen years show an absorbing inter- 
est in the history of the preservation of the Cathedral ; 
and the continuous contributions which he sent in 
response to each of the three appeals issued on behalf of 
the work since 1913 are another instance of his 
generosity. 

He died in Egypt, full of years, at the age of eiehtv- 
five. His friends will not soon forget his attractive per- 
sonality — the vivacity of thought and style and the 
strong expressions of opinion which did not conceal his 
kindnessof heart, his pienetration,or his shrewdcomivon 
sense. 

Obituary 

SIR CHARLES TAMLIN RUTHEX. 

By Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.]. 

It was about 1907 that I first met Charles Ruthen, 
when visiting Swansea in connection with the plans for 
the layout and building of a cottage e.xhibition on the 
Town Hill estate of the Corporation ; he was then keenly 
interested in the housing question, and to the end of his 
sadly curtailed life he maintained his zeal for the improve- 
ment of housing conditions for the people. The son 
of Mr. John Ruthen, he was born in 1871, and articled 
in due course to Mr. IMatthew Hall, of South Shields. 
It was in Swansea, however, that he started practice, 
and he there carried out man>' buildings of diverse kinds. 
He became specially known in connection with hotel 
construction and remodelled several well-known London 
hotels. 

During the war he rendered great assistance to the 
Government in the honorary and onerous posts to which 
he was appointed in connection with the invidious work 
of apportioning the inadequate office accommodation 
available among the ever growing number of new Govern- 
ment departments and fresh officials. In this work 
his expert knowledge of buildings and accommodation, 
combined with his great organising and business capacity, 
enabled him to do service of the highest value to the 
country, and led to his ultimate appointment as Consult- 
ing Honorary Chief Inspector of Government Accom- 
modation. The value of his services in this and other 
directions was acknowledged by the knighthood conferred 
upon him in 1919. In April 1921, Sir Alfred iMond, 
the new Minister of Health, called him to the iMinistryas 
Honorary Director General of Housing to help in giving 
effect to the changed policy in regard to housing which 
the Government then adopted. He again took up with 
zeal and carried out with great ability another task not 
less difficult and thankless than those he had wrestled 
with during the war. He retained this post until the 
illness which so sadly terminated his life obliged him to 


relinquish active work. Sir Charles Ruthen serted on 
numerous Government Committees dealing with the 
cost and construction of buildings. He took great 
interest in special methods of building construction; 
and his call to the Presidency of such bodies as the’ 
Society of Architects, the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, and the Institute of Arbitrators indicates the 
extent to which his abilities and character were appre- 
ciated by those expert colleagues with whom he was 
associated in diverse fields of activity. A genial per- 
sonality, he was a good colleague to work with, and his 
loss IS widely regretted. 

GEORGE WITTET [F], 

By Jn. Begg [F.] 

It is one of the harsh penalties of service in “ Greater 
Britain ’ that a man abroad is almost invariably denied 
that authoritative recognition by the representative 
organs of professional opinion which is rightly enough 
valued by the sane and normal man. It is a grave 
defect of our system of British Architecture that, with 
all its many virtues, this evidence of over-centralization 
should be so marked a feature of professional life. 

George Wittet went to Bombay in Government 
service in 1904. He has just died there after twenty 
years of brilliant work, during which he designed and 
carried out a vast number of major building projects. 
Their aggregate number and size would have made a 
practice for a Lutyens, a Lorimer or a Baker, with 
enough left over for half a dozen smaller fry, and 
I declare that in quality they are not inferior to 
the average of these great Pilasters of Architecture. 

^ et his name is hardly known. It does not appear 
in Who's Who in Architecture. He cannot have left 
much money, for his earnings were moderate. He had 
no “ K ” or other of the “ honours ” which fail in 
plenty on the just (and unjust) of Indian officialdom. 

George Wittet served his articles in the office of 
Mr. Heiton of Perth. He then came to Edinburgh 
and was for a number of years associated with Air., 
now Sir, G. Washington Browne. His southward 
movement had reached no further than Mr. Brierlev’s 
office in York when in 1904 I found him and took 
him to Bombay as my assistant. Three years later, on 
my own translation to Simla, he was appointed mv 
“ acting ” successor, being confirmed “ Consulting 
Architect to the Bombay Government ” some months 
thereafter. In 1919 he gave up Government service 
tor more lucrative w ork under one of the Tata schemes 
but was induced to return to his old appointment 
about a year ago. 

His chief works hate been the “ Gateway of India ” 
the “ Prince of Whales .Museum of Western India ” the 
College of Science, the Custom House, all in Bombay • 
ffie .Agricultural College and the Central Government 
Offices at Poona, carried out bv him after some measure 
of collaboration with myself in design. He has built 
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innumerable offices, court-houses, bungalows, flats, 
etc., etc., both in Bombay itself and throughout the 
Presidency, and his works, from their virile character 
and ability, have had an influence over the whole Indian 
sub-continent that has been equalled by the work of 
no other architect. 

Wittet had an intuitive grasp of architectural require- 
ments that amounted to genius, a fine sense of scale 
and composition, a never-failing but duly restrained 
invention, an immense appetite for work and, not the 
least important, an arresting personality that could 
sweep away difficulties, reconcile divergent interests 
and inspire the most lethargic with a spirit of enthu- 
siastic co-operation. The tragedy of his death, while 
still under so, is one of the most nearly commonplace 
of the events of his remarkable career in India. 


THE STANDARD OF NATUR.\L LIGHTING IN 
TOWNS. 

Hortox V. Beattie (43 T.L.R. 701). 

The Judgment in the above case has not, I think, 
been noted in the Jourx.al. It would, howecer, appear 
to be of interest to architects in determining an 
important point which has hitherto left scope for con- 
siderable and sometimes expensive difference of opinion. 

The case came before the Court for the not unusual 
reason that the otvner building considered that his neigh- 
bours ought to put up with a degree of obstruction which 
had become fairly general in the centre ot a busy manu- 
facturing town, and consequently had disregarded their 
protests and proceeded with his scheme until stopped by 
Injunction. 

From the wording of the Judgment it is obvious that 
there was little or no real conflict of technical evidence. 
The main defence to an allegation that the plaintiffs’ 
premises would be left with insufficient light for ordinary- 
purposes was that they would be no ivorse off than the 
majority of their neighbours. 

From this counsel developed the customary defence 
that dwellers in towns must put up with the average 
conditions of the neighbourhood, and that an action for 
nuisance due to inadequate light could no more succeed 
in a crowded and overbuilt town than could an action for 
nuisance from smell succeed in the neighbourhood of 
the tanneries of Bermondsey or an action for nuisance for 
noise near the Clyde shipbuilding yards. 

To this defence the Judgment is directly addressed. 
It declared that “ the standard of lighting required to 
eliminate the existence of a nuisance was of necessity an 
absolute standard, as the human eye required the same 
light for reading or sewing in Wolverhampton as in iMay- 
fair. ’ 

The case uas reported briefly in the Lave Times of 
31 July last, and a long leading article upon it appears in 
the issue of the same periodical of 7 August. 

Opinions may and undoubtedly do differ amongst 
architects as to the extent to which building in overbuilt 
towns should be restricted by the necessity for leaving 
minima of adequate light to neighbouring premises ; but 
there can be no question as to the value of such a clean-cut 


decision upon one of the few moot points in the present 
law now left by recorded judicial decisions. 

Building owners at least know or can ascertain more or 
less precisely where they are, and can frame their schemes 
accordingly. This is one of the greatest advantages of 
settled law laid down in careful detail in numbers of con- 
curring and recorded judgments. 

It would appear to be open to question whether it 
would be equally adtantageous for all light disputes to 
be settled by arbitrators, who would presumably be 
bound by no judgments except their own opinion, whose 
decisions would be subject to no appeal, and would not be 
recorded or probably even reported. 

One of the most fertile causes of all disputes between 
neighbours is uncertainty as to each other's precise 
rights. Percy J, L. Waldram. 


R.I.B.A. ORDINARY GENERAL MEETINGS, 
Session’ 1926-27. 

^Mondays at 8 p.m., except where otherwise stated. 

1926. 

Xoiembei i. — I x.al'gl'r.\l IMeeting ; “President’s 
Address at 8.30. 

Xoiember 15. — General Meeting ; “ Bridges and 

Traffic,” by H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

December 13. — Gener.al Meeting : " The Work of 
Leonard Stokes,” by George Drysdale [F.j. 

1927. 

jfatuuuy 3. — Ge.neral Meeting : “ Mosaics,” by Boris 
An rep. 

January 17. — General Meeting ; Award of Prizes 
and Studentships : Criticism by Robert Atkinson [F.] on 
work submitted. 

January 31. — Gener.\l Meeting : President's address 
to Students at 8.30. Presentation of prizes. 

February 28. — General Meeting : “ Organisation and 
Cost of the Building Industry in America,” by Harvey 
Corbett [F.]. 

March 14. — Gener,^l Meeting : “ Modern French 
Architecture,” by Howard Robertson [F.]. 

April II. — General Meeting: “The Planning of 
East Kent,” by Professor Patrick Abercrombie [F.]. 

May lb. — General Meeting : “ Alodern Hospital Plan- 
ning”: (a) “ English Hospitals,” by H. Percy Adams [F.]; 
(b) “ American Hospitals,'’ by Lionel G. Pearson [F.]. 

May 30. — General ^Meeting : “ Devonshire House 
Buildings," by Thomas Hastings [H.C.d/.]. 

A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society has recently 
negotiated the folloAving insurances through its agency : — 
^61,467 — Deferred Children’s Assurance. 

£20,000 — Fire risk on building in course of erection. 

£.2^,000 — Do. 

£2,000 — Home Protection. 

Other insurances are in process of going through, and 
it is earnestly hoped that architects will give the Scheme 
their warm support in the coming Session. 

SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

The museum will be open free on Thursdays and 
Fridays in October from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and in 
November from 10.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND DOMINION 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Prince of Wales has graciously acceded to the 
request of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that his name should be included in the list 
of Patrons of the Exhibition of Dominion and Colonial 
Architecture which is to be held at the R.I.B.A. 
from 19 October to 17 November. 

In addition to His Royal Highness, the following 
have granted their Patronage to this Exhibition which 
will be opened next week at the R.I.B.A. : — 

The Rt. Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery, P.C., M.P. 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

The Hon. Peter C. Larkin, Pligh Commissioner for 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Cook, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. 

The Hon. Sir James Parr, K.C.M.G., High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand. 

The Hon. J. S. Smit, High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
R.I.B.A. Archib.\ld D-^wnay Scholarships 1926-27. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir 
Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects hace awarded the R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay 
Scholarship of £75 for the year 1926-27 to Miss C. W. 
Preston, School of Architecture, .Architectural Associa- 
tion, and the R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarship of 
£50 for the year 1926-27 to Mr. E. B. O’Rorke, School 
of Architecture, Architectural Association. 

Mr. R. P. Cummings, School of Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Association, who was awarded a Special Scholar- 
ship of £50 for the year 1925-26, has been awarded a 
second year Scholarship of for the year 1926-27, 
and Mr. W. R. Brinton, School of .Architecture, .Archi- 
tectural .Association, who was awarded a Scholarship of 
£50 for the year 1925-26, has been granted a renewal of 
his Scholarship for the year 1926-27. 

THE R.IB.A. (HENRY S.AXON SNELL) PRIZE 
1926-1927. 

The attention of competitors is called to the fact thas 
on page 28 of the current R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentshipt 
Pamphlet the list of drawings required for an Isolation 
Hospital includes an inch detail of a sanitary block and 
anv special feature of the design.” This should read 
“ -1 inch detail. . . . etc.” 

.ASH.MOLE.AN AIUSEUM, OXFORD 
Proposed Window to Wren 
Subscription List 

The following additional subscriptions have been 
received from members of the Institute ; — 

Sir Banister Fletcher, Vice-President R.I.B..A. £1 i o 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Hon. Secretart', R.LB..A. £1 i o 
Messrs. Wm. and T. R. Alilburn [FF .] - i o 

Mr. Louis de Soissons [F.] - - - - £i i o 


Notices 

THE INAUGUR-AL GENERAL AIEETING. 

The first General Aleeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-27 will be held on Alonday, i November 1926, 
at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes ; — 

To read the minutes of the Fifteenth General Meeting 
of the Session 1925-26, held on 21 June 1926 ; formally 
to admit members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To read the names of candidates nominated for election 
on 29 November 1926. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S..A. (President), to deliver 
the Inaugural Address of the Session. 

.ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE UNION. 

-A meeting of architects will be held in the R.I.B.A. 
Meeting Room, on Monday, 18 October, 1926, at 6 p.m., 
to consider the scheme for the formation of an .Architects’ 
Defence Union. 

The chair will be taken by Alajor Harry Barnes, and 
the proposals will be submitted by Mr. J. Douglas Scott, 
Chairman of the R.I.B..A. Practice Standing Committee. 

.All architects are cordially invited to attend. 

EXHIBITION OF DOMINION .AND COLONIAL 
.ARCHITECTURE. 

The Exhibition will be open in the R.I.B..A. Galleries 
from Wednesday, 20 October, to Wednesday, 17 November 
1926, inclusive, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
[Saturdays 5 p.m.] .Admission free. The opening 
ceremony and Private View will take place on Tuesday, 
19 October 1926, at 3 p.m. It is hoped that members 
will be present in large numbers. 

R.I.B.A. .AN.NU.AL DINNER, 1926. 

The .Annual Dinner will take place on Tuesday, 23 
November 1926, in the Guildhall, E.C. (by the kinp 
permission of the City Corporation). H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales [Hon. F.R.I.B..A.] has graciously consented 
to attend and present the Royal Gold Aledal, 1926, to 
Professor Ragnar Ostberg. Full particulars are issued 
with this copy of the Journal. 

.ASSOCI.ATES .AND THE FELLOW’SHIP. 

.Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 14 
February 1927, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary^ R.I.B.A., not later than 27 
November 1926. 

LICE.NTI.ATES .AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section R , clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the F'ellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 

THE R.I.B.A. NEW CL.ASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the R.I.B..A. Supplemental Charter 1925, provision 
is made for the formation of a non-corporate class of 
Subscribers. The Council have the power to elect to this 
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class any persons who, not being professional architects, 
are interested in the activities of the Royal Institute and 
in architectural matters generally. 

“ Subscribers ” are entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Ivleetings (except 
private Business Meetings) and to receive a copy of the 
Annual Report. They are not, however, entitled to 
use in connection with their name or business any words 
or initials indicating that they are iXIembers of or con- 
nected with the Royal Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a “ Subscriber ” 
is £1 IS. The first payment becomes due within two 
months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
pajment of 12s. per annum. Subscribers also receive 
post free the R.I.B.A. Journal, which is published fort- 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess 

The Council cordially invite application from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the Secretarv 

R.I.B.A. 

There was an Exhibition on the walls of the galleries 
of Architects’ Working Drawings, kindly lent by Mr. 
Sylvester Sullivan. 

ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.i, at a fee 
of £2 2S. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. Mc.^rthur 
Butler at that address. 

R.LB.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.LB.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.I, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 


INFORMAL LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE FOR 
WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

The first of a series of Informal Illustrated Lectures 
on Architecture, confined to workers in the Building 
Trades, was held by the R.LB.A. on Thursday, 7 October 
1926, in the R.LB.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., IM.C., Chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education, was in the Chair, and 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan [E.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Board of Architectural Education, read a paper on “ The 
Job.” 

R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all Members is specially called to the 
importance of taking every legitimate opportunity of 
enhancing the advertising value of the R.LB.A. Journ.al. 
This does not mean that members are expected to urge 
contractors and manufacturers to advertise in the Journ.al; 
they can, however, do a great deal if they will read the 
Journ.al regularly and avoid any needless denreciation of 
its advertising value. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

29 Nove-Mber 1926. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other ccmmunica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to IMonday, 
I November 1926. 

AS FELLOWS (40). 

Allison : William, P.A.S.I. [A. 1920]. 50 Rathbone Place, 
W.I ; 9 Tavistock Square, W.C.i. 

.A.YLWIN ; Gi'v M.axwell [A. 1914], Blenheim Lod,ge, IMont 
au Pretre, Jersey, CM. 

Bagot : W.ALTER Hervey [A. 1904], Steamship Buildings, 
-Adelaide ; Forest Lodge, Aldgate, South Australia. 
Bishop : John Percival [A. 1901], 30 Duke Street, St. James', 
S.W.i ; Topcliffe Grange, Farnborough, Kent. 
Brownlee ; Herbert John [A. 1912], 6 Church Square, 
Cape Town. 

Cleveland : Charles Barry [.-J. 1904], 2 Leader Lane, 
Toronto ; 6o Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
COGGIN : Cl.arence Tilt [-J, 1881], 69 Kennington Oval, 
S.E. ; The White Cottage, Lifford Road. Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 

Cowley: Captain Herbert Regin.ald, P.-A.S.I. [.d. 1913], 
Bank Chambers, 26 High Street, Southend-on-Sea ; 
The Cottage, 90 Eastwood Boulevard, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
D.avies : William George [A. 1920], Citv Architect, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

Eaton ; George Morleal P.A.S.I. [A. 1920], 6 The Strand, 
Derby ; Hillside, Littleover, nr. Derby. 

Ford : Lawton Robert, F.S.I. [A. 1896]. 32 Orchard Street, 
Oxford Street, W.i ; 58 Upper Berkeley Street, W.i. 
Gall : Robert Robb [.d. 1903], 177 L'nion Street, Aberdeen ; 

10 Loanhead Terrace, Aberdeen. 

Gaunt : Oliver [A. 1912], 4 Midan Suares, Cairo ; Maison 
Amato, Giza fMudineh), Cairo, Egypt. 

Gummer : William Henra- [A. 1010], 721 New Zealand 
Insurance Buildings, Queen Street, Auckland ; Mountain 
Road, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Haward : Francis Robert Boyd [A. 1902], 5 Queen Street, 
Great Yarmouth ; Mansard, Poplar .\ venue, Gorleston- 
on-Sea. 

Hill : Henry Leonard G.auntlett, O.B.E. [.d. 1890], 
Donhead Cottage, Donhead St. Andiew, Shaftesbury. 
Horth : Frederick John [A. 1921], Custom House Buildings, 
Whitefriargate, Hull ; 19 Albany Street, Hull. 

James : Charles Hollow.aa' [A. igiS], 15 Gower Street, 
W.C.I ; I Hampstead Way, N.W.ii. 

Jo.NES : George Sadney [.d. i8qi], 113 Pitt Street, Sydney ; 

The Crescent, Pennant Hills, Sydney, .Australia. 

Kerr : Robert Sidnea- [-d. 1921], Grafton House, 2 Golden 
Square, W.i ; 42 Addison Road, W.14. 

La'Nha.m : -Arthur George [-'J. 1910], 23 Gelliwastad Road, 
Pontypridd ; Feinleigh, Heoldon, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
M.axwell: Jo.=eph Ch.arlton f-d. 1804], 14 Saville Row, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Belfield, Kenton Road. New- 
castle-on-T yne. 

Nightingale: Frederick B.ayliss [.d. 1921], 31 Oakley 
Street. Chelsea, S.W. 3 ; 7 Cricklade .Avenue, S.W. 2. 
Norris : Ernest Bower [.d. 1919], 9 .Albert Square, Alan- 
chester ; 182 Corporation Street, Stafford. 

WiCKENDEN : -Arthur Fred, .A.M.Inst.C.E., P..A.S.I. f.d. 
1907], Professor of -Architecture, Royal School of Engineer- 
ing, Giza, Cairo, Egypt. 

-And the following I-icentiates, vho are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (li) of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925 : — 
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Brocklehurst : Arthur, Palatine Bank Buildings, 10 Norfolk 
Street, Manchester ; Sunny Bank, Newchurch-in- 
Rossendale, Lancs. 

Buck : Walter Gerard. Shrewsbury Chambers,^ Campo 
Lane, Sheffield ; iq Montgomery Road, Sheffield. 

C.AMERON : Rhoderic, St. Anns, Crieff Road, Aberfeldy, 
Perthshire. 

Ch.^nd.^bhoy : Mu-N-chehsh.\h Nus3ER\v.\njee, Raja Bahadur 
Motilal Mansion, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, India. 

Goodm.an : John-, 21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham; 52 
Salisburv Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

H.aRRisox : Fred, 30 Willow Street, Accrington ; Beech- 
wood, Lytham St. Annes. 

Prosser : Howell, Architect to the Walthamstow Education 
Committee, Education Committee Offices, High Street, 
Walthamstow, E.17 ; 14 Eastfield Road, Walthamstow, 
E.17. 

Townend : Thom.^s, District Bank Chambeis, Rochdale ; 
2 Ashfield Road, Rochdale. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Quali- 
fying Examination : — ■ 

C.VRYER ; M.vjor George Thom.vs, O.B.E., Public Woiks 
Department, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Forre-Ster : Alfred, 141 Albert Road, Middlesbrough ; 
5 Clairville Road, Grove Hill, Middlesbrough. 

Hickson : Clifford, St. Peter’s Street, Huddersfield ; 
Five Gables, South Crosland, Huddersfield. 

L.^wson : Sydney Herbert, Emerson Chambers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Middleton, Belford, Northumbeiland. 

Turner : ' Robert Charles, 10 Haiphong Road, Gordon 
Road, Shanghai, China. 

ViNYCOMB : John Knox, 74 Park Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 

Wheston : Wray, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.i ; 7 Crauford 
Rise, Maidenhead. 

AS ASSOCIATES (71). 

Alexander : Rich.ard Rennie [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon^ Colleges, Abeideen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 38 Lilvbank Place, Aberdeen. 

Aprs; Leslie M.ason [Speciai], The Nest, Sutton Valence, 
Maidstone, Kent. 

A. RTHUR : John Abercromby [Final], 67 Torrington Square, 

W.C. , „ 

B. arrett : Walter [Special], iii Manchester Road, Bury, 

B.arringtoN-Baker : J.A-MES [Final], Grove Lodge, Finchley, 
N.3. 

B.3RTON : Herbert Leslie, B.Arch., Liverpool [Passed fire 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 14b Mortimer 
Ciescent, N.W.6. 

Bent : Frank [Final], Min-y-don, Gian Conway, Denbigh- 
shire. _ . . - 

Booth : Rolfe Gilbert [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Lakeswood, Town Court, Orpington, Kent. 

Bourne : John Henry [Final], 24 Cotham Road, Cotham, 
Bristol. 

Bruce : William George Hay Black [Passed six years 
course at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 61 Watson Street, Aberdeen, 

Bryce : Willi.am Theodore Percival, M.A. Cantab., B.Sc. 
Arch. Glasgow [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Farmfield, Penicuik, Midlothian. 


C-ACHemaille-Day ; Nugent Fr.\ncis Cache.m.aille [Final], 
6i Grove End House, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 

C.ai.der : Herbert Kitchener [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 251 Westburn Road, Aberdeen. 

Carter: Peter George Jeffery [Final], The Red Cottage, 
Peppard Road. Caversham, Oxon. 

C.arter : Richard Jeffery [Final], The Red Cottage, Peppard 
Road, Caversham, Oxon. 

Chester: H.arold William [Final], qq Langham Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 

Davidson : J.ames Henderson [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 16 Abercairn Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. 

Dunphv : Nor-\h, B.Arch., Liverpool [Passed five yeais’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Donnvbrook, Llandudno, 
N. Wales. 

Durntn : Leo [Passed six years’ course at Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 66 
Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

Edwards : Kendrick, M.Inst.C.E. [Special], 16 Donegall 
Square South, Belfast, 

Felo.ate : Eric George [Final], 11 Victory Road, Ilkley, 
Yorks. 

Foubister : Peter John Malcolm Johnstone [Special], Pub- 
lic Works Department, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

Goldsmith : Edw.ard Felix [Final], iib Bishopswood Road, 
Highgate, N.6. 

Green: Frank St.anley Morden [Final], 272 Willesden 
Lane, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

Grey : John [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], The White 
House, Cobham, Surrey. 

Horner: Hugh Baldwynne Lyle [Final], 31 Constantine 
Road, N.W.3. 

Inclis : Frank Alex.ander Greig [Passed six years’ course 
at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing E.xamination in 
Professional Practice], 286 Great Western Road, Aber- 
deen. 

Lewis ; Ernest Wamsley [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 9 
St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 

Ley : Arthur Harris [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural A,ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 214 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

Lloyd: Willi.am Antony S.ampson, YI.A. [Final], 39 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W.i. 

MacDonald : Alister Gl.adstone [Final], 9 Howitt Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

M.acM.anus : Frederick Edward Br.adsh.aw [Final], 39 
Rotherwick Road, N.W.ii. 

IMonroe : Leonard [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College, Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 27 
Victoria Road, Penarth, South Wales. 

^Iorrison : J.A.MES [Passed six years’ course at Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 23 
Upper Kirkgate, Huntly, N.B. 
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Nash ; Edward Tixdal Elwin [Final], The Cedars, Cranford, 
Aliddlesex. 

Nash : Vivian Leslie [Final], 7 Duncan Terrace, N.i. 

Oakley : William Owen [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Piofessional Practice], 28 
Monthermer Road, Cathays, Cardiff. 

Old.acre • Willia.m Bern'.ard [Final], 130 Princes Road, 
Flartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 

P.ARKER : C.APT.AIN ROBERT, M.C., P.A.S.I. [Special] , Roslyn, 
Old Road, Llandudno. 

Peters : FIen'RY Alb.an, B..A.rc'n. Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at Lirerpool L’niversity School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exam- 
ination in Professional Practice], 8 Lnion Road, Pennsyl- 
vania, Exeter. 

Phillips : Herbert Gordon, B..Lrch. Livetpool [Passed five 
vears’ course at Liverpool L'niversity School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 27 Brelaide Road, 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 

Price : Arthur John [Final], The Hollies, Hilderstone, Stone, 
Staffs. 

Pringle; Gordon, M.A. Cantab [Special], la Kensington 
Place, W.8. 

PuNCH-ARD : Stanley Charles [Final], 7 Second Avenue, 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Remn.ant : El.st.acf Archibald, P.A.S.I. [Special], 82 Cecil 
Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 

Richard ; John Cyril [Final], 24 Romsey Road, Winchester. 

Ritchie : J.ame.s Watson, Dip. Arch. (Edm.) [Passed five years’ 
course at Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 6 Gladstone Terrace. Edinburgh. 

Roberts; Alfred Georges [Special], 27 Lawn Crescent, Kew 
Gardens, Surrey. 

R0BERT.S ; Doi'OL.as Hugh Poynter [Final], 21 Grosvenor, 
Bath. 

Robfrts ; Thom.xs Idwal [Special], i Carlton Terrace, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

Robertson ; Albert Victor [Passed six years' course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Ardlea, 14 Attadale Road, Inverness. 

Salt ; CJeoffrey Wyndham [Final], The Royd, Selborne 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Saunders ; Dyce Ch.almers [Final], 72 Walmer Road. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Scott; Cecil James [Special], Tolgarth, Rochford, Esse.x. 

Seely ; Henry John Alfx.ander [Special], 3 Queen Square 
Place, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.i. 

Sidneli. ; WiLLi.AM Ew.art [Final], 12 Desenfans Road, 
Dulwich, S.E.21. 

Sloot ; Lambert Louis Theodore [Special], 3 Osmond 
Avenue, Hampton, Middlesex. 

Smith ; Fr.ank Halliburton [Passed five years’ course at 
.Architectural .Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
It) Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Smith ; H.arry Hirst [Final], Merridale, 6 Hereford Road, 
Southport. 

Snailum ; Terence W.alter [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice], Wingfield Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Soper ; Dorothy Elizabeth [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], jMalcolm's Mount, Stonehaven, Kin- 
cardineshire. 


Sutcliffe: Brlan Lister [Final], 44 Temple Fortune Hill, 

N.W.ii. 

Theob.ald : Robert Courten.ay, B.A.Lond. [Final], The 
Penn Club, 9 Tavistock Square, W.C.i. 

Thr.asher ; William James [Final] , Steine House, Brighton. 

Trent : William Sydney [Final], 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2 

Tyler; Eric Brian [Final], Kilbirnie, Llanishen, Cardiff. 

W ALL : AIaud Amy ^Iargaret [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool L'niversity School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 31 St. George's Mansions, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.i. 

W ’.atson : John, Junr. [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture . Exempted from Final E.xamina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
7 Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire. 

White ; Leon.ard Willi.am Thornton [Final], 8o ALiyfield 
Street, Hull. 

Wilson; Edward Dougl.as [Final], 31 Cambridge Street, 
W.2. 

Wright: Hubert [Special], 122 Clarence Gate Gardens, 

N.W.r. 

AS HON. FELLOW (i). 

Lee of F.areh.\m ; The Rt. Hon. Viscount, P.C., G.C.S.L, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., 18 Kensington Palace Gardens, W.8. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (Q. 

D.avison : Sir Willi.am Henry, K.B.E., D.L., M.P., 14 
Kensington Park Gardens, W.ii. 

He.ath : Sir Henry Frank, K.C.B., 5 Alilbourne I^ane, Esher 
Park, Surrey. 

Hill : Leonard Erskine, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Fellow of University College, London ; Director, 
Department of Applied Physiology, National Institute 
for Medical Research ; Osborne House, Loughton, 
Essex. 

Str-adling : Reginald Edward, M.C., D.Sc., Ph.D,, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Director of Building Research, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research , Building 
Research Station, Bucknall’s Lane. Garston, near Watford. 

Woolley : Ch.arles Leonard, M.A., Uplands, Bathwick Hill, 
Bath. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS ( 81 . 

Clemmensen : Andreas L.auritz, Tingskiftevej 4, Copen- 
hagen. 

Hultl : Dr. Desiderius von, Professor of the Technical 
University, Budapest, Rezoda utca 5, Budapest i . 

Korb : Professor Florest.an, VIII Baross utca 74, Budapest. 

Uegro.s : Georges, Chevalier de la Uegiond’Honneur, Presi- 
dent de la Societe des Architectes Diplomes par le 
Gouvernement, 121 Avenue de Wagram, Paris. 

AIed.ara' : Milton Bennett, President, American Institute of 
Architects ; Member, National Commission of E'me Aits, 
47th Street and City Uine, West Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Monberg : Christen Em.anuel, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Art, Copenhagen, Amaliegade 2ga, Copen- 
hagen. 

R.afu : A.age, Amaliegade 27, Copenhagen. 

W.AID : Dan Everett, B.S.,LL.D.,i Lexington Avenue, New 
Voik, U.S.A. 

Competitions 

PERTH ACADEMY COMPETITION 

LIMITED TO ARCHITECTS IN PRACTICE IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The Conditions of the above Competition are in 

accordance with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Conduct 

ot Architectural Competitions. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
M.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), AI. Charles Gato (Madrid), AI. Joseph Hoffinan 
(Vienna), hi. Victor Horta (Brussels), President ; AI. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), AI. Karl Aloser (Zurich), 
AI. Attilio Muggia (Bolo^a), hi. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). The competition will be open until 25 January 1927. 
Total cost including the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at a cost of 20 Swiss francs. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AIOSQUE OF 
AhlROU, CAIRO, COAIPETITION. 

Alembers of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

SCHEhlE FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee .desire to call the atten- 
tion of Alembers to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hop>e 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 
COAIPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 
ON PENY-WAUN SITE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime Alembers 
are advised to take no part in the Competition. 

.MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSIO.N. 
Prelimin.ary Competition. 

The Corporation of the City of Alanchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for the Town 
Hall Extension, hlunicipal Offices, and Public Reference 
Library proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Town Hall. Assessors, Air. T. R. Alilbum [F.], Air. 
Robert Atkinson [F.] and Air. Ralph Knott [F.]. Last 
day for questions 2 October 1926. Final date for sub- 
mission of designs 8 January 1927. Conditions may be 
obtained by applying to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Alanchester, and depositing £1 is. 

Members’ Column 

MR. R. ELSEY SMITH 

^Ir. R. Ei?ey Smith [Fj has taki a oltirps at 2-’,=; Westminster 
Bridge Road (opposite the County HalJj.M here he 15, lesumin^ general 
and conbultiiiLj practu c from i Uct'-ber. 

MESSRS H. E. HAM'KER AXD PARTXERS 
H. E. H-awklr, F.R I B , i S I . -\rchiteit and SurveA'or. 
St. Phtcr's Chamber^, BfUiriicinouth, ha'i taktu into p irlnty-'-hip 
William John Mountain, LR I BA and A’tred H S BaiJf-v, 
E R.I.B.A., who have n‘'pc(ti\tl\ been .‘'>•5' » latcd Mith him Idf 
upward' of tve-nty year' The 'tvli f>f the firm will bt Mf'^ra 


H E. Hawker and Partners, and the practice will be continued at 
St. Peter's Chambers, Bournemouth 

MESSRS WITTEX AXD WALKER. 

Mr R Bol tflour WirtEN. L.R I.B a , and -Mr Smart W'alker. 
L R I.B A . have entered into partnership under the name nf 
Witten X W'alker, L.L R.I B.A , with offices at 144-A. Xeugate 
Street. Bishop Auckland and Colburn Estate Offices, Hildyard 
Row, Catterick Camp, Yorks 

PREMIU-M PUPIL 

-A..R I BA wishes to get into touch with a firm of Architects 
willing to take a Premium Pupil. — -^pply Box Xo. 8106. c o The 
Secretary RI.BA., 9 Conduit Street. London. W.i. 

DAILY MAIL " IDEAL HOUSES COMPETITIOX'. 

Licenti.atl, expert Perspectivist, offers to prepare perspectives 
for the above m accordance with the conditions tor a moderate fee. 
Tnquirie*^ invited. — Applv Box 8246, c o The Stcretary R.I BA., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W i. 

APPOIXTMEXT VACAXT. 

Hongkong — Required by leading firm of .Architects and Ci\il 
Engineers in Hongkong, the services of first-class .Architectural 
Assistant, preferably an A. R.I. B.A ; three years' agreement, 
with prospects of partnership. Salary 8-00 Mex. per month. 
Applications, with full particulars, qualifications, etc., to Box 
hiob, c 'o The Secretary R I B.A., 0 Conduit Stn'ct, London. W.i. 

APPOIXTMEX'T WAXTED. 

A. R.I. B.A desires position or partnership, preferably abroad. 
Has had experience of English County education and Colonial 
Government work, and has managed for the last three years a 
general practice abroad Competitions, working drawings, quanti- 
ties and supervision, used to construction in reinforced concrete. 
Photographs of work can be seen on application at th^ R I B A. — 
Reply Box C232, c o The Secretary R.I B..\ . o Conduit Street, 
London. W.i. 

ASSISTAX’CE OFFERED. 

Licentiate, own London office, ’phone, etc., offers a^'istance to 
other architects. Designs, Perspectives, Details and Working 
Drawings. First-class experience. Terms reasonable. — Box 1210 
c o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. London. W i 

CHAXGES OF ADDRESS. 

Mr a. Brylft T.-L] has changed his address to 36 Eburv Street, 
SW.i 

Mes'Rs. Ch.\s. He.athcote X vSons. c)t Manchester nd London, 
are leaving th<*irprt"^ent London adiln (38 Parliamcnl .-treet, S W.) 
owing to the expiration of their ]< ase, and all cnmmiiriications 
should, after ii October, bo made t'. them at 20 Scar'dalt \’illas, 
Kensington, until further notice 

Mr. B.asil B. Hooper [.4 ] has changed his address from A.M.P. 
Buildings, Victoria Street, to Southern Cro.'S Building, Chancery 
Street, Auckland, X.Z. Telephone : 45267. 

Mr. W. CouRiENAV Ll M\iri<i., F'.R.I B . has (hanged hjs 
address from 1^3 Moorgate, E.C 2, to 28 Albemarle Strert. W i. 
Telephone Xo. . Ger. 1169. 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Miss Rarhar^ Poushkinf r .4 1 is opemngan offici on coiLuober 
at Lee Studio. Adam and Eve Mews, High Street. Kensington. 
(Tel , 8956 Kelvin) and will be glad to reecne ti\id{‘ ( ritiilngut-' 
ROOM TO I.ET. 

Firm of Architects ha\e small room to let 111 AdFiphi. W'.C. 
<)uiet, good light, fireplace, separate door to J.inding and loiu- 
municating door to own Drawing Office. I'atilities fnr lut of 
latter meludirig typewTitmg and telephone, r.ui b** .irranged 
Inclii'ue rent bqo pa — Apply Box Xo. iimg, c o In-' Set rm iry 
R.I B.A , 0 Coacluit Stre -t, London. W.i 

OFIICE WAM'LD 

A R T B A re<}U!rf ' < )ffir<-s. i -r would c ai'ider shcirmg 'lut' W't 
or Westunii'terdistrn t. Plva'e 'tate full partieulars with inriii-ive 
terni' — -Vp[»ly hn\ X<> ion. ( Seeretarv R 1 B 1 "ImIhiI 

Street. W i 


R.I.B.A JOURNAL. 

Dat 'i (*/ . — 1926 : 6th, 20th No\ ember : 4th, 

i8th December. 1927 ■ Sth, 22nd January ; 5th. 19th Feb- 
ruary; 5th: iQth Alarch ; 2nd. 23rd April; 7th, 2isc Alay ; 
nth, 25th June ; 17th July, 13th August; 17th September; 

i5rh October, 
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